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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Professor Horace B. English, who served as Editor 
of Psychological Abstracts for the years 1959 and 
1960, died suddenly on July 20, 1961. 


* * * 


The Pergamon Press has begun the publication of 
a quarterly journal entitled Problems of Psychology. 
The first issue was Numbers 1 and 2, 1960. The pub- 
lication is sponsored and assisted by the British Psy- 
chological Society. It consists of selected papers 
translated from Voprosy Psikhologii and abstracts of 
those papers not published in full. Since Psycholog- 
ical Abstracts covers the original Russian journal, it 
will not cover the translations in Problems of Psychol- 
ogy. The year, volume number, and issue number of 
articles in the original journal and its translation 
appear to correspond. 


GENERAL 


5427. Resnick, Albert, & Savage, Terry R. (IBM 
Research Center, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.) A re- 
evaluation of machine-generated abstracts. Hum. 
Factors, 1960, 2, 141-146.—Ss were asked to classify 
documents and to answer test questions about their 
contents solely on the basis of 1 of the following 
types of information: title, machine-generated ab- 
stract, the Ist and last 5%s of the document, a ran- 
dom selection of sentences from the document, or the 
entire document. There were no major differences in 
ability to classify the documents under the various 
conditions listed above, but Ss who were given the 
entire document showed superior performance in an- 
swering test questions based upon the document.— 
J. M. Christensen. 


OpitTuarRies & BIOGRAPHY 


5428. —_——. A.R. Luria. Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1959, 9.—Biography, portrait, and brief bibliography. 
—W. W. Wattenberg. 

5429. Bernard, Viola W. In memoriam: Sol 
Wiener Ginsburg, M.D. 1899-1960. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1960, 30, 829-831.—Obituary.—R. E. Perl. 

5430. Gunzburg, H.C. C. J. C. Earl, F.R.C.P.L., 
F.B.Ps.S., D.P.M. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1960, 
41, 37-38.—Obituary. 

5431. Levin, Shaul, & Blum, Margalit. Prof. 
Fischl Schneursohn: Obituary. Hahinukh, 1959- 
60, 32, 77-79.—Psychiatrist, founder of “intimate psy- 
chology” and Director of the Tel Aviv Municipal 
Psycho-hygienic Clinic—H. Ormian. 

5432. Money-Kyrle, R. E. Melanie Klein, 1882- 
1960. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1961, 43, 29-30.— 
Obituary. 

5433. Piéron, Henri; Delay, Jean, & Piaget, 
Jean. Centenaire de Pierre Janet: 1859-1959. 
[Centenary of Pierre Janet: 1859-1959.] Psychol. 


Franc., 1960, 5, 81-117.—The 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Janet was celebrated by 3 addresses be- 
fore the Société Francaise de Psychologie. Piéron 
(“Quelques Souvenirs”) presented some recollec- 
tions of his personal acquaintance as a student and 
a colleague. Delay (“Pierre Janet et la Tension 
Psychologique”) discussed the role of Janet as a 
psychopathologist emphasizing his contributions to 
the study of psychasthenia. Piaget (“L’Aspect Géné- 
tique de l’Oeuvre de Pierre Janet”) examined the 
emphasis in Janet’s later work on the necessity for 
understanding the development of the person.—C. J. 
Adkins. 


5434. Schaar, John H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Escape from authority: The Perspectives of Erich 
Fromm. New York: Basic Books, 1961. xii, 349 p. 
$6.50.—In a critical assessment of Fromm’s major 
social-philosophical writings, the author contends that 
Fromm’s works have “a simplicity which is often de- 
ceptive,” contain “a large number of contradictory 
principles,” and that “any reader can find just about 
what he looks for.’’ Considered a good social critic, 
Fromm is also labeled “a moralist, mystic, and a 
utopian.”—H. P. David. 

5435. Schleglimann, Ludwig. 100 Jahre Psycho- 
physik. [Centennial of psychophysics.] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1961, 12, 34-43.—Fechner’s rooting in Ger- 
man idealism is emphasized in order to show that his 
psychophysics exclude any substantial dualism.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 


History & SysTEMS 


5436. Adcock, C. J. (Victoria U., Wellington, 
New Zealand.) Free-will and freedom. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1961, 64, 139-146.—It is argued that free- 
dom can only relate to some agent. Today this would 
be regarded as the ego rather than the soul. That it 
chooses in terms of its own nature is no contradic- 
tion of its freedom, which cannot usefully mean any- 
thing more than the capacity to choose according to 
its own nature. Freedom is a matter of degree and 
should be regarded as a positive rather than a nega- 
tive thing. Effective freedom may be increased de- 
spite or even because of restrictions. Predictability, 
moral blame and unconscious factors are considered in 
relation to the above.—Author abstract. 


5437. Burt, Cyril. The concept of mind. J. 
psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 54-64.—“A mind is a 
particular continuant which is capable of entering into 
conscious relations, viz. relations of cognition, affec- 
tion and conation. . . . I should prefer to think of the 
mind as analogous to what in electro-magnetism 
would be called a ‘field.’ In any case, the function 
of the brain ... is not to generate mind or con- 
sciousness, but rather to limit or restrict its activities, 
for the biological purposes of everyday terrestrial 
life.” The theories of dualism, mentalistic monism, 
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materialistic monism, and neutral monism are dis- 
cussed and criticized —U. Pareek. 

5438. Darlington, C.D. (Oxford U.) Darwin’s 
place in history. New York: Macmillan, 1961. ix, 
101 p. $2.00.—Darwin, “wrong in supposing that 
acquired characteristics were inherited . . . right in 
maintaining that natural selection affects the survival 
and reproduction of the different variations . . . right 
in his view that all organisms have descended from a 
common ancestor,” owed his success to “his skill and 
persistence as inquirer, observer and recorder .. . 
his independence of thought . . . a conservative out- 
look in every respect except the evolutionary hypothe- 
sis; a failure to recognize or to relate his own ideas, 
his larger ideas, with those of others . . . and a flexible 
strategy which is not to be reconciled with even 
average intellectual integrity.” But by showing that 
man’s “own purpose would allow him to control his 
future,” he provided what the social sciences have not 
recognized, “the raison d’étre of the modern social 
sciences.” When they face this problem, Darwin’s 
place in history will be changed. Appendix contains 
documents in evolutionary theory and a bibliography. 
—R. S. Harper. 

5439. Frank, George H. (U. Miami) On the 
history of the objective investigation of the proc- 
ess of psychotherapy. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 89-95. 
—The history of the techniques and problems of ob- 
jective studies in the process of psychotherapy is 
reviewed. In that psychotherapy is conceived to fall 


within the purview of social psychology, research into 
interpersonal processes sui generis, whether they oc- 
cur in a clinical setting or not, is assumed to be per- 
tinent to an understanding of the therapeutic process. 


—Author abstract. 


5440. Guilford, J. P. (U. Southern California) 
Factorial angles to psychology. Psychol. Rev., 
1961, 68, 1-20.—Shows the relevance of factor theory 
to general psychological theory. Stresses the inter- 
play of factors, information theory, and learning. Re- 
lates the factorial approach to Gestalt, behaviorism, 
functionalism, and contemporary theoretical issues. 
In terms of classical systems, factor theory shows the 
greatest affinity to functionalism.—J. R. Royce. 


5441. Macmillan, M. B. (Travancore Clinic, 
Flemington, Australia) Extra-scientific influences 
in the history of childhood psychopathology. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1091-1096.—Historical 
influences, either of a direct or indirect sociopolitical 
character, are traced to show the way in which they 
prevented, facilitated, and gave direction to the study 
of the child psychotic as an object of inquiry.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


5442. May, Rollo. (Ed.) Existential psychol- 
ogy. New York: Random House, 1961. 126 p. $.95. 
—This book is based on the Symposium on Existen- 
tial Psychology at the 1959 Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association. Its purpose is 
“to show how and why some of us who are interested 
in existential psychology ‘got’ that way.” May pre- 
sents 2 chapters. In the Ist, he discusses the advent 
of existential psychology in America and its contri- 
butions to thinking about man on the human level. 
He rejects the wish to make it a new movement or 
system in psychology. May’s 2nd chapter is con- 
cerned with 6 principles or “ontological characteris- 
tics” that he knows as a psychotherapist. Abraham 


GENERAL 


Maslow asks a personal question with his paper, 
“Existential Psychology—What’s in It for Us?” He 
gives in 15 conclusions a critical comparison between 
American and European psychology. Herman Feifel 
stresses how the existential approach “opens up for 
psychological inquiry such significant areas as atti- 
tudes toward death, heretofore conspicuous by their 
absence in psychology.” Carl Rogers’ “Two Diver- 
gent Trends” refer to the “objective” and “existen- 
tial” trends in psychotherapy. He proposes empirical 
research methods to evaluate the effectiveness of the 
2 trends and illustrates how the subjective qualities 
in the existential approach can be investigated objec- 
tively. Gordon Allport comments on all the papers. 
(177-item bibliogr.)—C. A. Curran. 


5443. Pilkington, G. W., & McKellar, Peter (Shef- 
field U., England) Inhibition: A symposium. I. 
Inhibition as a concept in psychology. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 51, 194-201.—A descriptive review of 
the wide variety of uses of the term “inhibition,” as 
exemplified in the writings of Pavlov, Hull, Harlow, 
Eysenck, Freud, Sherrington, Hughlings, Jackson, 
and others.—C. M. Franks. 


5444. Rosen, George. (Columbia U.) Psycho- 
pathology in the social process: I. A study of 
the persecution of witches in Europe as a contri- 
bution to the understanding of mass delusions and 
psychic epidemics. J. Hith.jhum. Behav., 1960, 1, 
200-211.—An understanding of the social milieu is 
necessary in order to understand the phenomena 
classified as mass delusions. Witchcraft is chosen as 
an example; and it is pointed out that many victims 
were poor, elderly, ill women, Evidently, the society 
chose them as scapegoats for the expression of ag- 
gressive impulses which were generated by anxiety 
due to widespread changes in patterns of living. Psy- 
chologically, medieval society was one in which cer- 
tain abnormal reactions were learned because these 
beliefs were considered indisputable. Moreover, so- 
cial pressures functioned to accept demonology, else 
the nonbeliever would become a suspect. Careful 
scrutiny reveals that some persecutions served indi- 
vidual goals, such as revenge, hatred, and jealousy, 
nevertheless, punitive measures were condoned 
because they supported social beliefs. (44-item 
bibliog. )—L. A. Ostlund. 


5445. Rosenberger, L. Al beayot hatipul haana- 
liti biladim. [Problems of analytical treatment of 
children.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 71-76.—Direct observa- 
tion of children was considered from the beginning 
of psychoanalysis as a highly important source of 
knowledge, but conditions of children’s analysis have 
to be fixed. Actually, there are no differences be- 
tween analytical treatment of adults and of children 
in different stages of their development. The only 
difference (more activity on the part of the therapist 
in child analysis and cooperation of parents) is rather 
a modification resulting from the child’s specific 
psyche.—H. Ormian. 


5446. Schaefer, H. we. Heidelberg, -Germany) 
Bemerkungen zu einer Theorie des Bewusstseins. 
[Remarks on a theory of consciousness.] Psychol. 
Beit., 1960, 4, 579-600.—Consciousness cannot be 
reduced to physical processes, since such processes 
are much too complex in their space-time structure 
to be analysed. Only those psychic processes for 
which a corresponding structure of cerebral activity 
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can be produced can be experienced consciously. A 
mosaic-theory of consciousness is impossible. What 
is conscious becomes so by a permanent forming and 
changing function—not, however, by structuring ele- 
ments. The author holds that present physiological 
hypotheses of memory do not do justice to psycho- 
logical phenomena. (27 ref., English & French sum- 
maries)—H. J. Priester. 


5447. Stretch, R. G. A. (Liverpool School of 
Tropical Medicine, England) Inhibition: A sym- 
posium. II. The investigation of inhibitory phe- 
nomena from the standpoint of comparative psy- 
chology. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 202-210.—A 
selective evaluation of recent animal studies, mostly 
within the framework of some specific theory of 
behavior.—C. M. Franks. 


5448. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York) 
Mach and psychoanalysis. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 6-15.—The historical and social scene of Mach’s 
time is first sketched after which Mach’s role in the 
development of the philosophy of science and in the 
historical as well as conceptual origins of psycho- 
analysis is discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 


5449. Winthrop, Henry. U. South Florida, 
Tampa) Some neglected considerations concern- 
ing the problem of value in psychology. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1961, 64, 37-59.—Several psychological ap- 
proaches to the problem of value are mentioned. The 
infeasibility of a radical empiricism, such as Skin- 
ner’s, is stressed in contrast to a phenomenological 
approach. The positivistic bias is then contrasted 
with the use of the concept of intentionality, particu- 
larly for the relationship between intentionality, on 
the one hand, and species needs and individual devel- 
opmental needs, on the other. Finally the error made 
by positivistic psychologists in neglecting one of the 
most central aspects of the value problem, namely, 
the sine qua non of accompanying feelings, is taken 
up. The distinction between valuing as a cognitive 
activity and valuing as an intelleciual-affective ac- 
tivity is emphasized. The consequences of neglecting 
the hedonic aspects of value in behavior are stressed 
and the more appropriate phenomenological and 
existentialist methods of treating feeling in relation 
to this problem are discussed.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5439, 5743, 5849, 7278) 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


5450. Anon. The worth of the individual in 
modern society. Nature, 1960, 185, 641-643.—Ideas 
expressed by Carnegie Institution of Washington 
President Caryl P. Haskins serve as the framework 
for pointing out the striking parallelisms in the trend 
of thought of British and American men of science. 
3 points of anchorage picked out from the philosophy 
of American society for special emphasis are no less 
part of the philosophy and tradition of Britain. First, 
there is that primary dedication to the individual and 
to his creativeness; second, there is the basically 
religious culture; and third there is the deep respect 
for, and concern with both learning and innovation 
and especially the exploration of nature. The re- 
search environment, it is emphasized, must stand for 
many things. Of profound significance is the earned 
dignity of the individuals who are a part of it.— 
M. C. Benton. 


35: 5447-5456 


5451. Boldyreff, A. W. (Chr.) A decade of mili- 
tary operations research in perspective: A sym- 
posium. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 798-860.—The sym- 
posium presents the following papers as of October 
1958: “Operations Research for the U. S. Navy since 
World War II” (J. H. Engel), “The Growth of the 
Operations Research Office in the U. S. Army” (W. 
L. Whitman), “RAND: A Personal View of Its 
History” (R. D. Specht), “Operations Research for 
the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff” (G. E. Pugh), “Operations Research in the 
Canadian Department of National Defense” (R. H. 
Lowe), and “Concluding Remarks” (O. M. Solandt). 
Each paper reviews history, organization, typical 
studies, and trends.—M. R. Marks. 

5452. Cohen, John. (U. Manchester, England) 
The concept of mind. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 
1961, 5, 1-6.—“The fundamental question . . . is 
whether or not we are prepared to recognize a psy- 
chological world of meaningful experience, in which 
a subjective-objective antithesis is false, for the psy- 
chological is properly ‘objective,’ and the so called 
‘objective’ is in the last resort psychological. If we 
may only, in the name of science, speak of neural 
events, there is no place for meaning and hence for 
the ‘concept of mind’; with such a solution a robot 
could be perfectly content.”—U. Pareek. 


5453. Creegan, Robert F. (State U. New York) 
Is philosophy useless? Sch. Soc., 1961, 89, 29-30.— 
The distinction between ritual and technique in be- 
havior and its products is said to be philosophical. 
A second postulate is that, in many cases, drawing 
the distinction correctly presents extreme difficulties. 
This is illustrated by reference to applied science, 
pure science, the logic of mathematics, and social 
policies.—Author abstract. 

5454. Delahay, Paul. Reflection of the cultiva- 
tion of science. Amer. Scientist, 1960, 48, 20-29.— 
“Three aspects of the experience of science are ex- 
amined: (1) motives for scientific inquiry (intellec- 
tual curiosity versus utilitarian ends; scientific curi- 
osity; applied science); (2) the ways of research 
(the two-way path from observation and experiment 
to generalization ; loss of universality) ; (3) evolution 
of scientific achievement (criteria for evaluation; 
achievement in relation to knowledge of the time; 
scientific honesty)” (30 ref.) —M. C. Benton. 

5455. Eckardt, A. Roy. (Lehigh U.) The con- 
tribution of nomothesis in the science of man. 
Amer. Scientist, 1961, 49, 76-87.—2 modes of interest 
and attention of which the human mind is capable 
are termed “nomothetic” and “idiographic.” These 
modes are analyzed, contrasted, and criticized in rela- 
tion to surrounding events.—M. C. Benton. 


5456. Friedman, M. Dialogue and the “essential 
we”: The bases of values in the philosophy of 
Martin Buber. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 20, 26- 
34.—The bases of values in Martin Buber’s thought 
are his philosophy of dialogue and his philosophical 
anthropology. . . . On this twofold foundation he 
establishes such basic value categories as the dis- 
tinction between I-thou and I-It relationships and 
that between dialogue and monologue, the responsi- 
bility of the whole person to meet and respond to 
what addresses him in the lived concrete, the primacy 
of the dialogical over the psychological, confirmation 
and imagining the real, genuine speech and the ‘essen- 
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tial we’, the distinction between existential guilt and 
neurotic guilt feelings. These categories can help 
illuminate the value problems that arise in group 
psychotherapy and that are central to the goal and 
direction of such therapy.—D. Prager. 


5457. Gaito, J. Description, explanation, and 
reductionism in psychology. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
6, 203-205.—“The results of confusion of description 
and explanation domains in reductionistic attempts 
are discussed. It is suggested that reduction is pos- 
sible only when one is concerned with the explanation 
domain and that reduction is not step-wise from one 
science to the next but is of each science separately 
to a basic science X.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5458. Gladin, Leo L. (Michigan State U.) The 
return of the homunculus. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 
59-74.—The solipsistic problem is philosophically 
plausible only if the knowledgeable human is re- 
garded as a unit-individual whose denotational speci- 
fications require no reference to the human com- 
munity at large. However, if such familiar terms 
as “self,” “ego,” and “consciousness” are plurals, 
whose emergence depends upon the individual’s par- 
ticipation in a communicant relationship with his 
fellows, they cannot take singular predicates. Wheras 
the infrahuman is the center of its own private “uni- 
verse,” the human is enabled to discover himself as 
1 object among many residing in an objectively des- 
ignatable universe. Sharing in the experiences of 
his fellows the human acquires knowledge of objects 
and events as they exist “of themselves.” He becomes 
conscious of aspects of the universe which are 
inaccessible to the point-located, sense-limited infra- 
human, which can only have an awareness of imme- 


diately presented sense-data. By community partici- 
pation the human develops an ego which enables him 
to act according to his external, transcendental per- 


spective on the field of reality; his social self is much 
more than the “brute self.” Community participation 
is necessary for the emergence and maintenance of 
ego and consciousness, but their functioning is not 
dependent upon the immediate presence of others; 
the conscious ego can reflect, judge, compare, cor- 
rect, and modify when the individual is by himself. 
It is a homunculus organization whose control of the 
human’s behavior is unlike the “brute self” controls 
of the infrahuman, which are dictated by the organi- 
zation of its awareness of immediate and private sense 
data presented at its point-location—C. T. Morgan. 


5459. Harsanyi, John C. (Australian National 
U., Canberra.) Explanation and comparative dy- 
namics in social science. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 136—- 
145.—Static explanation occurs when a social vari- 
able is explained in terms of variables belonging to 
the same time period; dynamic explanation occurs 
when at least some of the explanatory variables used 
belong to an earlier period than the variables to be 
explained. Social scientists rely to a great extent 
upon the former: equilibria, adjustment, etc. Criteria 
for judging the explanatory value of various social 
variables in a dynamic analysis are discussed.—J. 
Arbit. 


5460. James, Helen. (Trinity Coll., Washington, 
D. C.) Nicolai Hartmann’s study of human - 
sonality. New Scholast., 1960, 34, 204-233.—The 
work of this leading German philosopher, published 
in 7 volumes from 1921 to 1933, is reviewed under a 


number of headings: the place of spirit in the real 
world, the specifically human in man, the call of 
values, freedom as the basic category of personality, 
and the meaning of personality. Hartmann’s great 
contribution was to “bring to fulfillment” a line of 
development which began with the Thomistic doc- 
trine of the intentionality of consciousness and cul- 
minated in the thought of Brentano and Husserl.— 
J. Lyons. 


5461. Kantor, J. R. (Indiana U.) Perspectives 
in psychology: XV. History of science as scien- 
tific method. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 187-189.—The 
great methodological value rests in “the opportunity 
it offers for an evaluation of the preconceptions which 
lie at the basis of individual and institutional scientific 
practices and theories.” Using scientific history as 
an authentic scientific method “would provide all 
theoretical scientists with more naturalistic and more 
rational ideas concerning scientific data and con- 
structions about them.”—R. J. Seidel. 

5462. Lyons, Joseph. (VA Hosp., Lexington, 
Ky.) How to e an immie hole. Psychol. Rec., 
1960, 10, 279-285.—Discussion of “differences between 
formal and informal rules” as exemplified in the 
game of immies (marbles). Publicly stated rules of 
measurement exist beyond and “independently of any 
or all games.” All rules and standards of measure- 
ment are, however, merely approximations to an 
ideal. “In the tournament . . . and particularly in 
science, its epitome, rules as well as measurements 
form a set of .. . arbitrary conventions.. They work; 
that is the very most that can be said for them.— 
R. J. Seidel. 


5463. Malone, J. A. (Assumption U. Windsor, 
Ganada) An existential analysis of modern psy- 
chology. Canad. Psychologist, 1960, la, 38-44.—A 
criticism of modern psychology for failing to search 
for existential truth, “the truth that is related to 
existence.” The greater part of the criticism is 
directed toward current analytic, deterministic prac- 
tices (“Psychophysics . . . has become efficiently 
everything, except psychology; it has learned a great 
deal about everything, except man”). A reexamina- 
tion of the goals and methods of psychology is rec- 
ommended.—P. D. McCormack. 


5464. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) The 
place of the person in the new world of the be- 
havioral sciences. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 442- 
451.—The behavioral sciences will permit 2 choices 
in the use of knowledge: Ist, the enslavement, control, 
and depersonalization of people; 2nd, the utilization 
of knowledge to free men. Of the latter choice, the 
behavioral sciences can be used in ways “which will 
free, not control; which will bring about constructive 
variability, not conformity; which will develop crea- 
tivity, not contentment; which will facilitate each 
person in his self-directed process of becoming ; which 
will aid individuals, groups, and even the concept of 
science to become self-transcending in freshly adap- 
tive ways of meeting life and its problems.”—S. 
Kavruck. 


5465. Stanley, J. C. Interaction of organisms 
with experimental variables as a key to the inte- 
gration of organismic and variable-manipulating 
research. Yearbk. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Educ., 
1960, 17, 7-13.—“. . . interactions of individuals 
with both experimentally manipulated factors and 
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organismic variables may provide a needed link be- 
tween manipulative experimentation and ‘status stud- 
ies.’ . . . Having individuals as an explicit independ- 
ent variable in experiments might do much to make 
applied experimentation seek more ‘why’ answers to 
supplement the ‘what’ queries prompting such re- 
search. Repeated measurements of a given individual 
are central to psychometrics. As they become more 
prevalent in variable-manipulating experiments, we 
should see great cross-fertilization of the two areas.” 
(15 ref.) —H. J. Klausmeier. 


5466. Thomson, George. (Corpus Christi Coll., 
Cambridge, England) The two aspects of science. 
Science, 1960, 132, 996-1000.—“Science is not merely 
the control but also the understanding of nature. 
Its two aspects must be held in equal honor.”—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5467. Winthrop, Henry. (U. Wichita) The 
Pythagorean complex in the behavioral sciences. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 301-319.—The role of 
languages of structure in the scientific enterprise is 
discussed. The possible irrelevancy of such languages 
for certain types of strictly subjective experience is 
emphasized. One type for which they only partially 
apply is behavior which expresses felt values, 4 
aspects of behavior involved in a value-context are 
distinguished, namely: value-consciousness, value 
dicta, value meaning, and value-assonance. It is 
suggested that only the last 2 attributes readily lend 
themselves to objective, public, and structural analy- 
sis. Significant social behavior expressing inten- 
tionality may, however, involve chiefly the first. The 
relation of states of value-consciousness to the de- 
mands of a rigorous methodology and a positivistic 
analysis, is discussed, while the contrasting phenome- 
nological aspects of value-consciousness are pointed 
out.—C. T. Morgan. 


5468. Wrigley, Charles. (Michigan State U.) 
Theory construction or fact-finding in a computer 
age. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 183-186.—Discusses the 
status of theory construction in psychology based 
upon the Hullian use of the hypothetico-deductive ap- 
proach. It is concluded that facts are more enduring 
in science than theories and that computers are mak- 
ing possible a much more intensive search for multi- 
variate functional relationships. Theory, therefore, 
becomes less important.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 6254, 6261, 6578) 


STATISTICAL METHODS 


5469. Adams, James F. (Temple U.) The effect 
of non-normally distributed criterion scores on 
item analysis techniques. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 
1960, 20, 317-320.—Both biserial r and point bi- 
serial r are influenced by the shape of the criterion 
score distribution. If the criterion scores can not 
be normalized, test constructors should recognize the 
effect on item tonsa Be a A table illustrating 
this effect is given—W. Coleman. 


5470. Anderson, Harry E., Jr., & Fruchter, Ben- 


jamin. a. Development Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif.) me multiple correlation and predictor 


selection methods. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 59-76. 
—The Doolittle, Wherry-Doolittle, and Summerfield- 
Lubin methods of multiple correlation are compared 
theoretically as well as by an application in which 
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a set of predictors is selected. Wherry’s method and 
the Summerfield-Lubin method are shown to be 
equivalent; the relationship of these methods to the 
Doolittle method is indicated. The Summerfield- 
Lubin method, because of its compactness and ease 
of computation and because of the meaningfulness of 
the interim computational values, is recommended as 
a convenient least squares method of multiple corre- 
lation and predictor selection.—Journal abstract. 


5471. Bennett, Joseph F., & Hays, William L. 
Multidimensional unfolding: Determining the di- 
mensionality of ranked preference data. Psycho- 
metrika, 1960, 25, 27-43.—In Coombs’ “unfolding 
method,” both Ss and items can be represented by 
points on a line representing some unidimensional 
variable. Each S ranks all items in terms of dis- 
tance from his position without regard to direction. 
Ordinarily, therefore, there is no “true” item prefer- 
ence rank order common to all Ss. Coombs’ technique 
attempts to unfold the ranking to recover the original 
(the “true”) order of Ss and items on the line. The 
present model replaces the single line with a set of 
r reference axes and attempts to recover the original 
positions of the items and Ss in r dimensional space. 
3 items divide a straight line into 4 segments such 
that all Ss in the same segment give the same rank 
order to the items, and this ranking is unique to the 
segment. Similarly, 3 items divide a 2-space into 6 
isotonic (same-ordered) regions. 3 criteria for esti- 
mating the minimum number of dimensions are sug- 
gested: mutual boundaries, cardinality, and trans- 
position groups. The model has no probability 
elements; i.e., errors of measurement are not con- 
sidered.—A. Lubin. 


5472. Bose, R. C., Chakravarti, I. M., & Knuth, 
D. E. (U. North Carolina) On methods of con- 
structing sets of mutually orthogonal latin squares 
using a computer. Part I. Technometrics, 1960, 
2, 507-516.—2 Latin square designs are orthogonal if 
on superposition each symbol in the Ist design occurs 
exactly once with each symbol in the 2nd. This paper 
is concerned with finding sets of mutually orthogonal 
Latin squares of order 4t, where 4t—1 is a prime 
number. The approach taken involves orthogonal 
mapping of groups and uses a configuration based on 
a balanced incomplete block design with certain speci- 
fied parameters. 2 sets of 5 mutually orthogonal Latin 
squares are obtained.—R. E. Chandler. 


5473. Bowen, John H., & Sharp, Earl D. (Be- 
havioral Sciences Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) 
Tables for Mood’s distribution-free interval esti- 
mation technique for differences between two me- 
dians. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-89. 
19 p.—The report presents tables which can be used 
to obtain fiducial probabilities and confidence intervals 
for differences between the medians of 2 populations. 
Also included are the formulae, as originally derived 
by Mood, and an illustrative application of the tech- 
nique to experimental data which had been obtained 
by the writers —G. E. Rowland. 


5474. Box, G. E. P., & Behnken, D. W. (U. 
Wisconsin) Some new three level designs for the 
study of quantitative variables. Technometrics, 
1960, 2, 455-475.—Describes a class of incomplete 
3 level factorial designs useful in estimating the 
coefficients in a 2nd-degree graduating polynomial. 
The method for generating the designs is given along 
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with the procedure for orthogonally blocking the de- 
signs. A discussion of the analysis is included which 
gives the procedure for calculating the estimates and 
their variances and covariances, shows the analysis 
of variance, and treats the result of eliminating the 
block effects. A worked example is included.—R. E. 
Chandler. 


5475. Brichaéek, V. (Charles U., Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia) PouZiti neparametrickych statistickym 
metod v psychologii. [The use of nonparametric 
statistical methods in  psychology.] Ceskoslov. 
Psychol., 1960, 4, 146-152.—The possibilities of using 
nonparametric methods, their advantages and disad- 
vantages are discussed. Brief review of basic meth- 
ods is presented, and their use is illustrated. (English 
& Russian summaries)—V. Brichdéek. 

5476. Bryden, M. P. (McGill U., Canada) A 
non-parametric method of item and test scaling. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 311-315.—“The 
proposed method takes the actual response position 
into account and therefore makes use of virtually all 
the information provided by the answer pattern. The 
only loss of information in this technique is due to 
the fact that it is a rank order method and utilizes 
the ordinal properties of the data rather than the 
actual test scores. The distribution of this statistic 
is discussed, and a simple method of calculation is 
shown.”-——W. Coleman. 


5477. Chassan, J. B. On a test for order. Bio- 
metrics, 1960, 16, 119-121.—Ordinary chi square and 
analysis of variance F statistics can be strengthened 
if the null hypothesis can be rejected only on the 
basis of a particular ordering of the results. For a 
2 row, C column contingency table, with equal sized 
n’s in each column, and an ordinary chi square test 
value corresponding to a level of significance of A, 
then the probability that the particular observed or- 
dering under the null hypothesis was due to chance 
cannot exceed (A/C!). The same kind of test can 
be applied to the analysis of variance.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


5478. Cliff, Rosemary. (Princeton, N. J.) The 
effect of unlike distributions on the weights of 
variables. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 305- 
310.—If 2 variables contribute equally to the variance 
of the sum of their scores in a total sample but do 
not have congruent distributions, will they have equal 
influence in determining the total scores within sub- 
samples selected on total score? Results from data 
based on enlisted evaluation reports for 1000 United 
States Navy enlisted men “indiciated that the vari- 
able with the more positively skewed distribution will 
make a larger contribution to the variance of the 
total score within the selected subsamples.”—IlV. 
Coleman, 


5479. Cohen, A. C., Jr. Estimating the parame- 


ter in a conditional Poisson distribution. Bio- 
metrics, 1960, 16, 203-211.—Maximum likelihood es- 
timates of the Poisson parameter when 0 values may 
not be observed are troublesome to calculate. Facili- 
tating tables and charts are provided with examples. 
The requirement for large samples is emphasized. 
Other estimating methods are discussed.—R. L. Mc- 
Cornack. 


5480. Dempster, A. P. A significance test for 
the separation of two highly multivariate small 
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samples. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 41-50.—A parametric 
test of separation is presented for the situation where 
a large number k of measurements are made upon 2 
groups of Ss of size n and m. This test is directed 
at the same kind of difference as the usual 2-sample 
t-test and is a substitute for Hotelling’s T? when k 
is greater than (n+m-—2), and n=m. The re- 
sults from this nonexact test are compared with 
those obtained from a randomization test and with 
another test based upon ranks.—R. L. McCornack. 


5481. Dykstra, Otto, Jr. Rank analysis of in- 
complete block designs: A method of paired com- 
parisons employing unequal repetition on pairs. 
Biometrics, 1960, 16, 176-188.—The rank analysis of 
incomplete block designs using a method of paired 
comparisons is given when there are unequal numbers 
of repetitions on the pairs. The efficiency of such 
designs is investigated and an example given. The 
possibility of omitting some pairs completely is dis- 
cussed.—R. L. McCornack. 


5482, Edgington, Eugene S. (Kansas State 
Teachers Coll., Emporia) Nonlinearly related 
measurement scales. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 399-402. 
—There are many situations in which 2 or more non- 
linearly related alternative measurement scales are 
equally appropriate from the E’s point of view. In 
such situations computation of the mean, standard 
deviation, product-moment correlation, or any other 
statistic that requires for its computation the addition 
or subtraction of measurement numbers can lead to 
contradictory conclusions for the alternative measure- 
ment scales. Since the alternative measurement scales 
are often ordinally related, even though nonlinearly 
related, rank order statistics would lead to consistent 
conclusions for the various measurement scales.— 
Author abstract. 


5483. Ekman, G., & Kiinnapas, T. Note on 
direct and indirect scaling methods. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 174.—“The esthetic value of 7 handwriting 
specimens [was] judged by 85 Ss. . . . An interval 
scale [constructed] by the method of pair compari- 
sons and a ratio scale by a variant of the method 
of ratio estimation . . . give essentially the same 
results (apart from the unit of measurement and the 
zero point which is arbitrary in the interval scale).” 
—C. H. Ammons. 


5484. Gibson, W. A. (USA TAGO Personnel 
Research Branch, Washington, D. C.) Remarks on 
Tucker’s inter-battery method of factor analysis. 
Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 19-25.—In 1958, Tucker 
gave a method for factoring the correlation-matrix, 
Ryo, between 2 batteries so that only the factors 
common to the 2 batteries would be obtained. Gibson 
warns that for safe application “there would have to 
exist a parallelism of the sub-batteries of tests repre- 
senting each simple structure factoring in the sense 
that their numbers or their sums of squared loadings 
on the factor could not be too different.” Otherwise, 
within the common factor space of the 2 batteries, for 
Battery 1 the location of the principal axis and the 
sizes of the characteristic roots will differ from the 
principal axis and roots of Battery 2. Gibson gives 
an example where the within- and between-battery 
correlations all lie in common factor space, but such 
differences lead to imaginary factor loadings and 
poor reproduction of the within-battery correlation 
matrices, R,, and Ry >. A Psychometrika referee 
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suggested that linear transformations of Tucker’s 
factor matrices would dispose of these difficulties. In 
particular, such linear transformation applied to Gib- 
son’s example resulted in real factor matrices which 
reproduced Ryo, Ry, and Rey exactly —A. Lubin. 

5485. Glenn, W. A., & David, H. A. Ties in 
paired-comparison experiments using a modified 
Thurstone-Mosteller model. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 
86-109.—A model is proposed for estimating the rela- 
tive strengths of treatment stimuli which makes provi- 
sion for tied observations. When the stimulus dif- 
ference is below a threshold a tie results. This 
threshold and the mean stimulus responses are esti- 
mated by least squares using transformed data. A 
weighted least squares procedure is set up by first 
carrying out an unweighted analysis for both balanced 
and nonbalanced experiments. The validity of the 
model is tested and the computational procedure 
illustrated —R. L. McCornack. 


5486. Goldman, M. Some further remarks on 
one-tailed tests and “unexpected” results. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 171-173.—“This article deals with 
problems that confront E when he decides to make use 
of a one-tailed test. Several criticisms in the litera- 
ture have been raised against the use of the one-tailed 
test with psychological experiments at this time. 
These objections are reconsidered and an attempt is 
made to reply to them. However, the attempt to cor- 
rect for these criticisms leads to further difficulties. 
Thus, the conclusion is reached: since we are not 
willing or ready in psychological experiments to ig- 
nore significant findings in any direction, we should 
not employ one-tailed tests."—C. H. Ammons. 


5487. Horst, P. Optimal estimates of multiple 
criteria with restrictions on the covariance matrix 
of estimated criteria. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 427- 
444. (Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 6-V6. $1.00)— 
“This article presents an approximate solution to the 
optimal differential classification problem which is 
much less time-consuming than the linear program- 
ming approach of Votaw, Dwyer, and others. The 
formulation of the problem, like that of Lord, is ana- 
lytical. However, the solutions are much simpler, 
involving only straightforward matrix equations 
whereas Lord’s equations consist of multiple definite 
integrals with functional limits. A numerical exam- 
ple of the procedure is included. In this article only 
the case where there are no rejects is considered.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5488. Jones, Marshall B. (USN School Aviation 
Medicine, Pensacola, Fla.) Simplex theory. USN 
Sch. Aviat. Med. Monogr., 1959, No. 3. v, 106 p.— 
Molar correlational analyses and the corresponding 
simplicial structures are shown to be generalizations 
of factor analysis, and it is suggested that such molar 
analysis may be more useful in hypothesis-testing 
situations than the traditionally deductive approach 
of multiple-factor analysis. Applications to the study 
of training procedures are discussed, and examples 
2°e worked out in detail. The reader is given enough 
information to be able to apply Jones’ method to any 
suitable problem, and the main body of the mono- 
graph is self-contained. Mathematical details are 
considered in 4 appendices.—P. G. Shinkman. 


5489. Linhart, H. (South African Council Scien- 
tific & Industrial Research, Johannesburg) A cri- 
terion for selecting variables in a regression 
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analysis. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 45-58.—Methods 
are given for deciding how many predictor variables 
to keep in a multiple regression. No comparison is 
made with other selection methods.—A. Lubin. 

5490. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N. J.) An empirical study of 
the normality and independence of errors of meas- 
urement in test scores. Psychometrika, 1960, 25, 
91-104.—It is usually assumed that errors of meas- 
urement are distributed normally and independently. 
Given 3 tests, all with the same true score for a given 
subject, the 3rd moment of the errors and the co- 
variance of the errors with the true scores can be 
calculated. An empirical analysis of 4 parallel tests 
of word synonyms shows significant skewing and a 
significant overall tendency for error variance to de- 
crease as true score increases. Standard error formu- 
las for making the significance tests are given. The 
results are generally consistent with the notion that 
for any given subject, the test score has a binomial 
distribution.—A. Lubin. 


5491. Lubin, A. Notes pour Ilutilisation des 
fonctions discriminantes. [Notes on the use of dis- 
criminating functions.] Bull, Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1960, 9, 63-70.—“This paper has at- 
tempted to present a practical guide, short of worked 
examples, for those research workers who need to 
make use of discriminating functions. Four general 
situations have been examined: 1. The two-group 
univariate case; 2. the two-group multivariate case; 
3. the multi-group univariate case, and 4. the multi- 
group multivariate case.—V. Sanua. 

5492. Lubin, Ardie, & Osburn, H. G. (Southern 
Illinois U.) The use of configural analysis for the 
prediction of a qualitative criterion. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 275-282.—Configural equations are 
derived appropriate for the case of k dichotomous 
items and a polychotomous criterion. “A polynomial 
equation is obtained which is algebraically identical 
to the equation used for the prediction of a quantita- 
tive criterion. However, the solution for the quali- 
tative case requires that one polynomial equation be 
obtained for each criterion category.” Use of chi 
square to test the significance of the regression coeffi- 
cients is described.—W. Coleman. 

5493. Murat, Franco. Introduccion al analisis 
factorial. [Introduction to factor analysis.] An. 
Inst. Invest. Psicopedag., San Luis, 1957-58, 5, 212- 
240.—Discusses the basic concepts of factor analysis, 
formulation of a problem for study, steps in factori- 
zation, and the interpretation of factors. (Glossary 
of terms)—C. T. Morgan. 


5494. Pasternack, B. S. Analysis of covariance 
for a 3 X 4 triple rectangular lattice design (3 asso- 
ciate P.B.I.B.). Biometrics, 1960, 16, 7—-18.—An illus- 
tration of “the computations that are necessary in 
order to extend intra-block analysis of variance for 
a 3 associate partially balanced incomplete block 
design to intra-block analysis of covariance for that 
_ artially balanced incomplete block design.”— 

cCornack. 

oot Patil, G. P. (U. Michigan) On the evalu- 
ation of the negative binomial distribution with 
examples. Technometrics, 1960, 2, 501-505.—The 
number of accidents which a particular individual has 
over a period of time usually has a Poisson distribu- 
tion. However, the number of accidents pooled over 
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several individuals is frequently distributed accord- 
ing to the negative binomial law. When one encoun- 
ters such a situation, no special tables are needed to 
evaluate the negative distribution because it is shown 
that tables of the incomplete beta function can be 
used directly —R. E. Chandler. 


5496. Pearse, S.C. A method of studying man- 
ner of growth. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 1-4.—A 
method for studying growing organisms is suggested 
which uses the standard error of size with and with- 
out a covariance adjustment and the standard error 
of the mean increment in size.—R. L. McCornack. 

5497. Rouanet, H. Sur la traduction de quel- 
ques termes statistiques. [On the translation of 
some statistical terms.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychotech., 1960, 9, 51-61.—“The article proposes 
French translations of a certain number of English 
statistical terms giving peculiar translation difficulties. 
Sometimes several expressions are suggested, the 
least recommended being those between inverted com- 
mas. Most of the items are followed by comments.” 
—V. Sanua. 

5498. Ryan, Thomas H. (Cornell U.) Signifi- 
cance tests for multiple comparison of proportion, 
variance, and other statistics. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 
57, 318-328.—In multiple comparison we may com- 
pare not only means but also variances, proportions, 
medians, correlations, etc. A general method is pre- 
sented and illustrated for use of a particular statistic. 
—M. F. Meyer. 


5499. Tiffin, Joseph, & Vincent, Norman L. 
(Purdue U.) Comparison of empirical and theo- 
retical expectancies. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 


59-64.—Using data from 15 validity studies theoreti- 
cal expectancies and empirical expectancies were 


found to be reliably similar. The thesis is presented 
that theoretical expectancies are preferable to empiri- 
cal ones, assuming a normal bivariate distribution.— 
A, S. Thompson. 

5500. Witte, W. (0. Tiibingen, Germany) Uber 
Phanomenskalen. [On phenomena scales.] Psy- 
chol.. Beit., 1960, 4, 645-672.—It is assumed that the 
scales of Stevens (numerical categories) demonstrate 
that the O is depending on the suggestive power of 
the “numerical slope.” In the case of verbal cate- 
gories the scale sensu Stevens shows a linear course. 
According to the author this is due to a decrease in 
similarity. The isometrical relations between the 
scales of categories and the scales sensu Stevens are 
discussed. (English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 

5501. Wright, Sewall. Path coefficients and 
path regressions: Alternative or complementary 
concepts? Biometrics, 1960, 16, 189-202.—A dis- 
cussion of Turner and Stevens’ (see 34: 5034) modi- 
fication of the method of path coefficients. Path coef- 
ficients and regressions are complementary modes of 
interpretation. Even when path regressions alone 
are desired, the actual analysis is simpler via the use 
of path coefficients.—R. L. McCornack. 


(See also Abstracts 5440, 6292, 6456, 7231) 
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5502. ----—. Sourcebook in psychology. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. xxiv, 335 p. 
$6.00.—-A course of selected readings by authorities is 
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presented together with an “Introductory Reading 
Guide” by James Drever. The readings cover 3 
areas: “The Study of Behavior” (Boring, Bain, W. 
K. Clifford, Harckel, C. S. Myers, Saleeby, Spencer, 
Darwin, Watson, Flugel, & Freud) ; “The Maturing 
Mind” (Bridges, Burt, Mowrer, River, William 
Brown, Jung, Margaret Lowenfeld, Cameron, Drever, 
& James); “The Study of Personality” (Burt, Wat- 
son, Kretschmer, Hamilton, Tredgold, Vernon & 
Parry, Wilson, Maier, Northcott, & Pear. Bio- 
graphical notes on each authority are also included. 
—V. M., Staudt-Sexton. 

5503. Biderman, A. D., & Zimmer, H. 
(Bureau Social Science Research, Washington, 
D. C.) The manipulation of human behavior. 
New York: Wiley, 1961. xii, 323 p. $7.95.—Con- 
tains 7 papers as follows: L. E. Hinkle, Jr., “The 
Physiological State of the Interrogation Subject as 
It Affects Brain Function”; P. E. Kubzansky, “The 
Effects of Reduced Environmental Stimulation on 
Human Behavior: A Review”; L. A. Gottschalk, 
“The Use of Drugs in Interrogation”; R. C. Davis, 
“Physiological Responses as a Means of Evaluating 
Information”; M. T. Orne, “The Potential Uses of 
Hypnosis in Interrogation”; R. R. Blake and J. S. 
Moulton, “The Experimental Investigation of Inter- 
personal Influence”; and M. L. Meltzer, “Counter- 
manipulation Through Malingering.”—C. T. Morgan. 

5504. Birney, R. C., & Teevan, R. C. (Eds.) 
(Amherst Coll.) Reinforcement: An enduring 
problem in psychology: Selected readings. 
Princeton, N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1961. viii, 230 p. 
$1.45.—Part I contains papers by E. L. Thorndike, 
C. L. Hull, E. R. Guthrie, and N. E. Miller and John 
Dollard; Part II, papers by H. C. Blodgett, E. C. 
Tolman and Henry Gleitman, and Kenneth MacCor- 
quodale and P. E. Meehl; Part III, O. H. Mowrer; 
Part IV, F. D. Sheffield and T. B. Roby, N. E. Miller 
and M. L. Kessen, R. A. Butler, A. K. Myers and 
N. E. Miller, James Olds and Peter Milner, and N. 
E. Miller; and Part V, N. E. Miller —C. T. Morgan. 


5505. Farnsworth, P. R., McNemar, Olga, & 
McNemar, Quinn. (Eds.) (Stanford U.) Annu. 
Rev. Psychol., 1961, 12, 533 p.—Authors and chap- 
ter titles are: H. T. Smith and L. J. Stone, “De- 
velopmental Psychology”; W. H. Thorpe, “Compara- 
tive Psychology”; W. S. Torgerson, “Scaling and 
Test Theory”; C. C. Pratt, “Aesthetics”; S. Messick, 
“Personality Structure”; M. E. Shaw, “Group Dy- 
namics”; J. Seeman, “Psychotherapy”; M. Lorr, 
“Classification of the Behavior Disorders”; F. W. 
Irwin, “Motivation and Performance”; E. A. Bilo- 
deau and I. McD. Bilodeau, “Motor-Skills Learning” ; 
K. L. Chow, “Brain Functions”; C. G. Mueller, 
“Visual Sensitivity”; I. Pollack, “Hearing”; L. M. 
Beidler, “The Chemical Senses”; E. K. Taylor and 
E. C. Nevis, “Personnel Selection”; V. H. Vroom 
and N. R. F. Maier, “Industrial Social Psychology” ; 
T. S. Kendler, “Concept Formation”; and W. Ed- 
wards, “Behavioral Decision Theory.” (Cumulative 
author and chapter-title indexes for Volumes 8-12) 
—C.T. Morgan. 


5506. Farnsworth, Paul R., & McNemar, Quinn. 
(Eds.) Annu. Rev. Psychol., 1960, 11, 544 p.— 
Brief integrated summaries of selected publications 
since the last review (generally 1 or 2 years) in the 
following fields: K. H. Pribham, “Theory in Physio- 


(Eds.) 
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logical Psychology”; J. L. Fuller, “Behavior Genet- 
ics”; A. W. Melton and G. E. Briggs, “Engineering 
Psychology”; L. M. Hurvich and D. Jameson, “Color 
Vision”; J. Drever, “Perceptual Learning”; J. E. 
Birren, “Psychological Aspects of Aging”; L. S. 
Kogan, “Statistics”; P. H. DuBois, “Individual Dif- 
ferences”; J. W. Atkinson, “Personality Dynamics” ; 
H. Rubenstein and M. Aborn, “Psycholinguistics” ; 
B. von H. Gilmer, “Industrial Psychology”; A. Hof- 
fer, “Abnormalities of Behavior”; J. B. Rotter, 
“Psychotherapy”; S. Ross and J. O. Cole, “Psycho- 
pharmacology”; P. Mussen, “Developmental Psy- 
chology”; and H. W. Riecken, “Social Psychology.” 
Elaborate indexes. More than 2500 authors are cited. 
—H. B. English. 


5507. Johnson, Donald M. (Michigan State U.) 
Psychology: A problem-solving approach. New 
York: Harper, 1961. xiii, 583 p . $7.00.—The book’s 
14 chapters, each building on the preceding chapters, 
begin with a general orientation to psychology, pro- 
gress from motivation through perception, learning, 
thinking, situational behavior, social behavior, testing, 
personality, and abnormality to psychology as a pro- 
fessional field. Treatment of physiological and quan- 
titative concepts is included where appropriate. To 
assist in the development of skill in the use of psycho- 
logical knowledge 820 problems, varying from multi- 
ple-choice to reasoning items, are distributed through- 
out the text. Answers to practice problems are 
contained in separate Teacher’s Manual. (Summary, 
discussion questions, recommended readings for each 
chapter, 350-item glossary)—R. S. Harper. 


5508. Lindgren, Henry Clay, & Byrne, Donn. 
(U. San Francisco) Psychology: An introduction 
to the study of human behavior. New York: 
Wiley, 1961. xi, 429 p. $6.50.—A student-oriented 
book, both in language and organization, “that begins 
with areas of interest that are common to beginning 
students as well as to psychologists and proceeds into 
areas which psychologists think are important for 
human understanding, but of which the layman has 
little awareness.” To help the student relate psy- 
chology to his own experiences, illustrations are 
drawn “from everyday life, as well as from psycho- 
logical research.” Each chapter includes questions 
for discussion, suggestions for further readings, and 
many new or ha and drawings. (325-item 
glossary, 765 ref.)—R. S. Harper. 


5509. Mowrer, O. Hobart. (U. Illinois) The 
crisis in psychiatry and religion. Princeton, N. J.: 
Van Nostrand, 1961. vii, 264 p. $1.95.—The book 
consists of a collection of recently published papers 
and lectures addressed primarily to psychologists and 
psychiatrists as well as to seminarians and clergymen. 
A major theme is the author’s criticism of the empha- 
sis upon the biological in Freudian psychoanalysis 
and its neglect of the social and moral in man’s 
nature. The author states that guilt, which is the 
core of psychological distress, is real and must be 
accepted as such in order for therapy to produce 
beneficial results. Some of the 13 chapters deal with 
the following topics: some philosophical problems in 
psychclogical counseling; psychopathology and the 
problem of guilt, confession, and expiation; psycho- 
therapy and the problem of values in historical per- 
spective; footnotes to a theory of psychopathology. 
—H. Feifel. 
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5510. Operations Application Office. Bibliog- 
raphy of technical publications: November 1949- 
31 August 1960. Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.: 
USAF Command & Control Development Division, 
OAO, 1960.—A compilation of all reports, notes, and 
memoranda prepared and/or published by the Opera- 
tions Applications Office and its predecessor organi- 
zations in the human engineering field. Covers com- 
munication in noise, information processing, systems 
engineering, automated teaching devices, speech in- 
telligibility, information display methods, and systems 
testing. (Approximately 400 items )—C. 7. Morgan. 


5511. Robinson, F. P. (Ohio State U.) Effec- 
tive study. (Rev. ed.) New York: Harper, 1961. 
ix, 278 p.—A revision of the 1941 and 1946 editions. 
While the core of the book is still the SQ3R method 
of study, new chapters give additional emphasis to 
helping average and superior students as well as the 
weak ones; to problems of motivation and personal 
adjustment; and to the study problems of special 
areas such as English, collateral readings, reading 


nonverbal materials, and foreign language study.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


5512. Royce, James E. Man and his nature: A 
philosophical psychology. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1961. xiii, 398 p. $5.50.—This text consists of 
5 parts: Part I. “Introductory” (“Philosophy and 
Psychology” and “The Whole Man’), Part II. “Hu- 
man Knowledge” (“Knower and Object,” “The Spe- 
cial Senses,” “The Internal Senses,” “The Intellect,” 
“Intellectual Activity,” and “The Nature of Knowl- 
edge”), Part III. “Human Dynamics” ( “Motivation,” 
“Emotion,” “Volition,” “Free Choice and Its Lim- 
its”), Part IV. “Human Powers and Habits” (“Op- 
erative Powers” and “Habits”), Part V. “Human 
Substance” (“Man a Living Being,” “The Soul as 
Form,” ‘Nature of the Human Soul,” “Immortality 
of the Human Soul,” and “The Origin of Man”).— 
V. M. Staudt-Sezxton. 


5513. Sprecher, Thomas B. (Psychological Cor- 
poration, NYC) A thesaurus of psychological 
techniques and variables. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 
69-82.—A tentative classification system is outlined 
including “basic experimental manipulations of be- 
havior and the process of recording and measuring 
such manipulations.”—R. J. Seidel. 


5514. Teevan, R. C., & Birney, R. C. (Eds.) 
(Bucknell U.) Color vision: An enduring prob- 
lem in psychology. Selected readings. Princeton, 
N. J.: Van Nostrand, 1961. ix, 214 p. $1.45.—Part 
I contains reprints of classical papers by Thomas 
Young, Hermann von Helmholtz, Ewald Hering, 
Adolf Fick, Christine Ladd-Franklin, and Mary Col- 
lins. Part II reprints modern experimental and theo- 
retical papers by Selig Hecht, Robert A. Houston, 
Ragnar Granit, Hamilton Hartridge, Leo M. Hurvich 
and Dorothea Jameson, Clarence H. Graham and Yun 
Hsia, Edwin H. Land, and Charles E. Osgood. (67 
fig.) —C. T. Morgan. 


5515. Williams, Griffith Wynne. (Rutgers U.) 
Psychology: A first course. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1960. xi, 659 p. $6.75.—Intended for a scien- 
tifically oriented 1-semester course. The 20 chapters 
cover the topics of point of view and study habits, 
developmental, relation of behavior to the biological 
and physical sciences, “the more specifically psycho- 
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logical aspects of behavior,” social, abnormal, and 
adjustment. Each chapter includes several introduc- 
tory questions, 2 “boxed inserts,” a summary, prob- 
lems for students to consider, and suggested readings. 
(220-item glossary, 620-item bibliogr.)—R. S. 
Harper. 


(See also Abstracts 5594, 5701) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


5516. — . IL. Pracovni konference Cesko- 
slovenskych psychologt. [Second conference of the 
Czechoslovakian psychologists. | Ceskoslovenska 
Psychol., 1960, 4, 45—58.—Summaries of 86 contribu- 
tions read at the 2nd conference of Czechoslovakian 
psychologists in Prague, October 27-30, 1959.—V. 
Brichdéek. 

5517. American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion, Executive Council. A report to the member- 
ship. ASHA, 1961, 3, 75-78.—Announcement that 
effective January 1, 1963, the American Speech and 
Hearing Association will only certify persons who 
have met the requirements of the Advanced Clinical 
Certificate in either the area of speech or hearing, 
and explanation of the reasons for this definite change 
in professional standards-M. F. Palmer. 


(See also Abstract 7143) 


PROFESSIONAL ASPECTS OF PsYCHOLOGY 


5518. Benne, Kenneth D. (Boston U.) Some 
ethical problems in group and organizational con- 
sultation. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 60-67.—Ethi- 


cal problems are differentiated from technical prob- 


lems (in which the consultant is not being judged) 
and are themselves trichotomized into: (a) ethical 
conflicts arising within the consulting relationship, 
(b) intrusions from other professional associations, 
and (d) intrusions from civic and personal moralities 
of the consultant.—J/. A. Fishman. 


5519. British Psychological Society. Memoran- 
dum of Evidence to the Ministry of Health Sub- 
Committee on the Training of Staff of Training 
Centres for the Mentally Subnormal. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1961, 43, 42-52.—This memorandum, 
prepared by a committee of the British Psychological 
Society, presents evidence under the following head- 
ings: sources of evidence; the problem of 2 levels of 
training, junior and senior; purposes of training 
schemes for the mentally handicapped; the nature of 
the syllabus for teachers; applicants, their salary and 
qualifications ; period of training ; psychological ques- 
tions involved; and recommendations.—P. 

Castle. 


5520. Cole, David L. (Occidental Coll.) A sur- 
vey of student reaction to high school “ hol- 
ogy.” Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 130-133.— 
Students were queried toward the ends of their col- 
lege introductory courses in psychology, physics, and 
chemistry regarding relationships between these 
courses and respective ones taken in high school. 
“It appears that experience with high school psy- 
chology has had little positive effect on these (67) 
students. There is much to suggest that contact with 
high school psychology may be driving some students 
away from the field as there is to indicate that such 
contact is attracting students.”"—T. E. Newland. 


GENERAL 


5521. David, R. Mikhtavim al psikhologia. 
[Letters on psychology.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 63-70. 
—Psychology in the 1930s was characterized by an 
increasing interest in learning, particularly in the 
United States, in personality, in projective tests, and 
in physical methods of treating mental disturbances. 
—H,. Ormian. 

5522. Franke, J. Methodisches zur Schulung 
der Menschenkenntnis. [Methods of training for a 
science of human nature.] Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960, 
4, 49-65.—Through a systematic reduction of per- 
sonal error in the judgments of fellow workers, a 
more favorable work environment may be achieved. 
—S. Kavruck. 

5523. Gaddes, W. H. (Victoria Coll., Canada) 
Are public relations necessary? Canad. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, la, 118-122.—Reasons for informing the 
public about the activities of psychologists and vari- 
ous ways in which this may be accomplished are 
enumerated.—P. D. McCormack. 

5524. Gaddes, W. H. (Victoria Coll., Canada) 
What do Canadians think of chology? Canad. 
Psychologist, 1960, la, 50-58.—53 high school stu- 
dents, 210 college undergraduates, and 79 business- 
men were asked to “describe as fully as you can, what 
you think a psychologist is, or what he does. . . . the 
university students by contrast with the high school 
students . . . [tended] to stress study and research, 
rather than treatment.” The businessmen, on the 
other hand, “gave more emphasis to personnel work 
and industrial psychology.” A more extensive sur- 
vey of opinion on this topic is recommended.—P. D. 
McCormack. 


5525. Gibb, Jack R. The role of the consultant. 
J. soc. Issues, 1959, 15(2), 1-4.—In working with 
groups and organizations, consultants must be con- 
cerned with: (a) entry into the client system and its 
consequences for the ensuing relationship, (b) diag- 
nosis, (c) data collection—agreement upon kinds of 
data to be gathered and methods for gathering them, 
(d) relationship—creating mutual acceptance of per- 
sonal and resource worth, (e) boundary definition— 
arriving at agreements concerning relationships and 
roles, (f) resource development—determining the 
areas in which the consultant can and should be a 
resource and how these can be developed, (g) deci- 
sion making—what role consultants should play in 
this process, (h) termination—how relationships may 
be altered and finally terminated without undue 
trauma to the system.—J. A. Fishman. 


5526. Lippit, Ronald. (U. Michigan) Dimen- 
sions of the consultant’s job. J. soc. Issues, 1959, 
15(2), 5-12.—A series of questions that the con- 
sultant to groups and organizations must pose for 
himself and work on during the course of a consulting 
relationship: (a) What seems to be the difficulty? 
Where does it come from? What is maintaining it? 
(b) What are my motives as a consultant for becom- 
ing involved in this helping relatiunship? What are 
the bases of my desire to promote change? (c) What 
seem to be the present and potential motivations of 
the client toward change and against change? (d) 
What are my resources, as a consultant, for giving 
the kind of help that seems to be needed now or that 
may develop? (e) What preliminary steps of action 
are needed to explore and establish a consulting rela- 
tionship? (f) How do I, as consultant, guide and 
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adapt to the different phases of the process of chang- 
ing? (g) How do I help promote a continuity of 
creative changeability ?—J. A. Fishman, 


5527. National Science Foundation. The science 
doctorates of 1958 and 1959: Their numbers, char- 
acteristics, and employment. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1960. 
v, 28 p. $.25.—‘“The number of science doctorates 
awarded in 1959 reached an all-time high of more 
than 5,300, continuing the general upward trend of 
the last decade. Chemistry was the largest single 
discipline with 1,062 doctorates followed by psy- 
chology (811), engineering (705), physics (522), 
and mathematics (301).”—C. T. Morgan. 


5528. Nuttall, Edmund C. (Cornell U.) Stu- 
dents, scholars, and graduate research. ASHA, 
1961, 3, 79-82.—A description of the philosophy of 
American graduate schools in attempting to train 
students who are aspiring to become research workers 
by means of advanced degrees.—M. F. Palmer. 


5529. Payne, R.W. (Queen’s U., Canada) Pro- 
fessional training in psychology. Canad. Psycholo- 
gist, 1960, la, 92-96.—". . . the criterion of whether 
or not the university should give training in a par- 
ticular specialty is merely the extent to which there 
is a genuine body of scientific knowledge in this 
field.” If this is lacking, the professional society in 
question should assume all training responsibilities. 
Various “irrelevant” arguments presented by both 
professionals and academicians are discussed.—P. D. 
McCormack. 


5530. Phillips, E. L. Toward an “automatic” 
child psychologist. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 384.— 
“A procedure is envisaged whereby a given problem 
is broken down into a series of questions, each of 
which is answerable on a yes or no basis. Problems 
vary in complexity between people and within a group 
of problems according to the number of decisions to 
be reached and according to the precision and degree 
of control needed to execute the answers.” The pro- 
cedure is applied to behavior problems presented by 
children.—C. H. Ammons. 


5531. Rettig, S. Status and job satisfaction of 
the professional: A factor analysis. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 411-413.—“‘Nine factors emerged from analy- 
sis of standardized interviews for 400 professional 
persons in the fields of psychiatry, psychology, social 
work, teaching, and nursing, working in state and 
non-state employment settings in Ohio. The factors 
were: Objective Status, Response Set, Job Satisfac- 
tion, Subjective Status, Patient Supply, Routine, 
Importance of Freedom, Patient Motivation, and 
Supervisory Capacity."—C. H. Ammons. 


5532. Vandenberg, S. G., Silberman, H. F., Uhr, 
L., Wrigley, C. F., Holtzman, W. H., & Smith, 
P. A. Computers in behavioral science: The im- 
pact of computers on psychological research. 
Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 170-187.—4 papers, 1 abstract, 
and a discussion presented at an American Psycho- 
logical Association symposium at the Annual Meeting 
(September 1959).—J. Arbit. 


5533. Vandenberg, Steven G. (U. Michigan) 
Medical diagnosis by computer: Recent attempts 
and outlook for the future. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 
170-174.—3 uses of the computer have been noted: 


: 5527-5539 


simulation, in which a model of the system under 
study is programmed and then its behavior observed ; 
statistical analysis related to correlational analysis of 
biochemical, physiological, psychological, and socio- 
logical variables; and logical diagnosis, in which 
computers serve in formal medical diagnosis. (25 
ref.)—J. Arbit. 


5534. Walker, Donald E., & Holmes, Darrell C. 
The university professor and his department. 
Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 34-36.—The departmental struc- 
ture of the university is defended on the following 
counts: (a) it provides a clearly defined, hierarchic 
authority; (b) it gives the new faculty member a 
transfer point for professional understanding; (c) it 
gives the instructor a locus of power to which he can 
relate; (d) it gives him a workable status system in 
which he can orient himself; (e) it is related to the 
highly specialized training required of graduate stu- 
dents; and (f) it defends the scholar from excessive 
intellectual demands—W. W. Meissner. 


5535. West, Louis J. (U. Oklahoma School Medi- 
cine) Behavioral sciences in the medical school 
curriculum. J. med. Educ., 1959, 34, 1070-1076.— 
A discussion of the developing role of behavioral 
sciences in the medical school curriculum, exempli- 
fied by curricular innovations at the University of 
Oklahoma Medical Center. “Behavioral sciences ap- 
propriately introduced into the medical curriculum 
not only will reinforce the scientific tradition in medi- 
cal education, but will extend it . . . into areas of 
medicine . . . that have long been excluded from sci- 
entific consideration by the cloak of tradition.” (17 
ref.)—J. T. Cowles. 


5536. Wilson, O. Meredith. (U. Oregon) Wis- 
dom is better than strength. Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 
25-28.—Changes in social and academic circum- 
stances demand a revaluation and revitalization of 
thinking in regard to the PhD. Suggestions are 
made for programmatic alterations —W.W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts 5538, 6166, 6999, 7053) 


PsycHoLocy ABROAD 


5537. . Vyuzitie psycholdégie v social- 
istickej praxi. [The use of psychology in socialist 
practice.] Bratislava, Czechoslovakia: Slovenska 


Akademia Vied, 1959. 400 p.—68 papers presented 
at a conference of Czechoslovakian psychologists in 
November of 1957. Topics discussed include in- 
dustrial, educational, and clinical psychology.—V. 
Brichdéek. 

5538. Commission de Déontologie de la Société 
Francaise de Psychologie. Projet de code de de- 
ontologie a l’usage des psychologues. [Plan of 
code of ethics for the use of psychologists.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1960, 5, 1-27.—Preliminary statement of basic 
principles. (23 ref.)—C. J. Adkins. 


5539. Dal Pozzo, P. Un sondaggio d’opinione 
eseguito col “S.R.A. Employee Survey” in una 
societa concessionaria telefonica. [An opinion sur- 
vey among the employees of a telephone company, 
using the SRA Employee Survey.} Boll. Psicol. 
Sociol. appl., 1959, No. 31-36, 217-222.—A survey 
contributing to the development of industrial psy- 
chology in Italy. 333 Ss were administered the SRA 
questionnaire of 90 items. Results: negative attitude 
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toward salary, uncertain about retirement, positive 
in all other areas (job conditions, relations among 
employees, loyalty to company, etc.).—L. V. Steinzor. 


5540. Das, Gita. (Utkal U., Cuttak, India) Stand- 
ardization of Maudsley Personality Inventory 
(MPI) on an Indian population. J. psychol. Res., 
Madras, 1961, 5, 7-9.—Norms are reported in terms of 
decile points. Test-retest reliability, with a 60 day gap, 
was found to be .76 for N scale and .41 for E scale. 
Validity was established by correcting N scores with 
scores on Insecurity-Security test (r= .51) and with 
Calcutta University neuroticism test (r = .64). It is 
concluded that MPI is a culture-free test of person- 
ality and that “neuroticism is a general trait which 
points out towards certain basic patterns of behavior 
irrespective of its cultural context.”—U. Pareek. 


5541. London, Ivan D. (Brooklyn Coll.) Instru- 
mentation in Soviet psychological research: A 
contribution to the methodology of tourism. /. 
soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 51-65.—The limitations of 
current tourism in the Soviet Union on the part of 
visiting foreign psychologists are pointed out. How- 
ever, in view of possible benefits of such tourism, 
collaboration with scholarship is suggested as a way 
of maximizing the value of the former in appraising 
the present state of Soviet psychology. Evidence, 
systematically culled from recent Soviet psychological 
and related journals, on instrumentation in Soviet 
psychological research is presented to demonstrate the 
possibilities of such collaboration. It is shown that 


the published evidence does not support the tourist's 
undifferentiated, generally favorable evaluation of in- 
strumentation in Soviet psychological research; but 


could have assisted him in a more realistic appraisal’ 


had he had prior briefing over a range of pertinent 
and related matter—Author abstract. 


5542. Molodtsov, V. S. Philosophy, sociology, 
logic and psychology. /nt. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 176- 
184.—The training of students in psychology in the 
USSR is briefly deescribed. ‘The training of re- 
search specialists is completed by a three-year as- 
pirant course spent in a department of psychology. 
After doing advanced research in some branch of 
psychology, aspirants must write a thesis to be ad- 
mitted to the degree kandidat of pedagogical sciences 
(specializing in psychology).”—C. T. Morgan. 

5543. Ramachandra Rao, S. K. (All-India Inst. 
Mental Health, Bangalore) Studies in Indian psy- 
chology. All-India Inst. Ment. Hlth. res. Bul., 
1958, No. 2. 54 p.—The papers included in the pub- 
lication relate to Indian psychology through the ages, 
an 8th-century manual of Buddhist psychology, psy- 
chological speculations of Sankara, psychological lit- 
erature of early Buddhists, and an Indian theory of 
gestalt—U. Pareek. 


5544. Reuchlin, M. L/’utilisation des méthodes 
psychologiques pour la promotion humaine dans 
les pays sous-développés. [Use of psychological 
methods for human development in under-developed 
countries.] Travail hum., 1960, 23, 3-12.—Tests 
must be used in terms of cultural context. When 
validly adapted and used, spectacular results have 
been obtained. For example, with Moroccan natives, 
selection of auto drivers showed a reduction of fail- 
ures from 50% to 10%, accompanied by reduction 
of absenteeism and accident rates —R. W. Husband. 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5545. Stanley, J.C. An overview of educational 
and psychological measurement in Belgium. 
Yearbk. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 
105-113.—A summary of test development in the 
French and Flemish regions of Belgium, with special 
attention to theses and dissertations. (41 ref.)— 
H. J. Klausmeier. 


5546. Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, Is- 
tituto di Psicologia. (Milan, Italy) Contributi 
dell’Istituto di Psicologia. [Contributions of the 
Institute of Psychology.} Contr. Ist. Psicol., 1959, 
No. 23. 208 p.—This is the 23rd collection of re- 
views and reports of experimental studies by members 
of the Psychological Institute at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of the Sacred Heart, Milan. It includes re- 
views on the usefulness and limitations of psycho- 
logical tests in the evaluation of automobile drivers 
(Ancona), the instincts of man (Cesa-Bianchi), the 
contributions of contemporary psychology on the 
study of the concept of measurement (Spaltro), em- 
pirical studies on mental development (Perugia), 
level of aspiration and level of the ego (Quadrio), 
acceptance of social stereotypes by adolescents 
(Quadrio), development of professional interests 
(Quadrio), the experiences of the vocational guid- 
ance center (Quadrio), the cultural factors in the 
economic development of Sardinia (Alberoni), inter- 
pretation of power-relationships in industry (Al- 
beroni), the concept of risk, the construction of scales 
of subjective probability by the method of paired 
comparisons, the use of the bisection method in the 
construction of subjective scales of value, and experi- 
mentally induced expectancies and their influence on 
perceptual processes (all the latter by Spaltro).— 
H. C. Triandis. 


5547. World Federation for Mental Health. 
Annual report: 1959. London, England: WFMH, 
1960. 63 p.—Includes lists of members, Director’s 
report, Treasurer’s report, Scientific Director’s re- 
port, summary record of 12th Annual Meeting in 
Barcelona, and a list of publications —C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 5795, 6273, 6274, 6283, 6287, 
6289, 6299, 6321, 6327, 6365, 6378, 6386, 6388, 
6390, 6392, 6399, 6401, 6416, 6427, 6428, 6441, 
6442, 6456, 6461, 6491, 6496, 6501, 6652, 7038) 


HUMAN EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5548. Adamson, Robert E., & Bevan, William. 
(Emory U.) A simple and inexpensive program- 
ming device for psychological and learning experi- 
ments. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 103-106.—An 
inexpensive device for the control of stimulus inter- 
val, duration, intensity, and/or quality is described. 
This is a form of multi-channeled tape reader in 
which the S’s response results in the activation of a 
tape advance motor. The motor is stopped when 
apertures in the moving tape provide for energizing 
for a cutoff mechanism. The size and spacing of the 
tape apertures determine the duration of stimulation 
and of motor advance. Intensitive or qualitative 
variations in stimulus is provided by multiple chan- 
nels, each related to one of the several signals in the 
program.—Author abstract. 


5549. Woodworth, R. S., & Schlosberg, H. Ex- 
perimentalna psycholégia. [Experimental psychol- 
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ogy.] Bratislava, Czechoslovakia: Slovenska Akade- 
mia Vied, 1959. 1024 p.—Slovak translation of the 
well-known textbook.—V. Brichdéek. 


PsyYCHOPHYSICS 


5550. Behar, I., & Bevan, W. Analysis of the 
prime psychological judgment. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 10, 82.—“Auditory intervals are judged to be 
subjectively longer in duration than comparable visual 
intervals . . . when the visual and auditory intervals 
are presented to separate groups of Ss, when pre- 
sented in a mixed audiovisual series to the same Ss,” 
and when the more sensitive judgment of the Ist 
stimulus presentation is used—C. H. Ammons. 

5551. Birdsall, T. G. (U. Michigan) Detection 
of a signal specified exactly with a noisy stored 
reference signal. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 
1038-1045.—"This paper treats the optimization prob- 
lem of detecting the presence of a signal in a back- 
ground of white Gaussian noise, under the restriction 
that the signal is specified exactly but the receiver 
memory contains only a noisy version of the signal. 
The optimum receiver is specified. The performances 
of both the optimum receiver and the cross-correla- 
tion receiver with a noisy memory are calculated and 
compared for a special case.”"—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5552. Bresson, Francois, & Vurpillot, E. Contri- 
bution a une psychophysique des formes. [Contri- 
bution to a psychophysics of forms.] Psychol. Franc., 
1960, 5, 29-45.—An attempt to develop a hierarchical 
arrangement of figures based upon difficulty of per- 
ception and reconstruction. 4 Ss were used. 1272 
figures were constructed from a surface of 9 squares 
with 16, 18, or 20 sides and 8-16 angles. The results 
failed to show the expected direct relationship of 
difficulty with number of sides and angles. Rather, a 
complex interaction seemed to exist.—C. J. Adkins. 

5553. Creelman, C. Douglas. (U. Michigan) 
Detection of signals of uncertain frequency. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 805-810.—“Theoretical 
models for frequency sensitivity in human observers 
are discussed. One decision procedure for a multiple- 
filter model is considered in some detail as a general 
model for decision situations in which each available 
response is tied to more than one of the possible sig- 
nal alternatives. Two experiments were conducted in 
an attempt to choose between a sweeping-filter model 
and a multiple-filter model. Detection in a two- 
alternative forced-choice experiment in which the 
signal could be one of two possible signals was meas- 
ured over a range of frequency separations. The data 
yield further support for a multiple-filter model.”— 
A, M. Small, Jr. 

5554. Edwards, Allan E. (VA Hosp., Los An- 
geles, Calif.) Subliminal tachistoscopic perception 
as a function of threshold method. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 139-144.—Different methods of establishing 
thresholds to tachistoscopically presented words were 
tested on 17 Ss. The most sensitive was a multiple 
choice task; the least sensitive the discerning guess, 
“what-is-a-word” task, and free-verbalizing was inter- 
mediate in sensitivity. It is suggested that “sublimi- 
nal perception” is an artifact of establishing a thresh- 
old by one method then testing by another, more 
sensitive, method.—Author abstract. 


5555. Ekman, Gésta. (U. Stockholm) A simple 
method for fitting psychophysical power functions. 
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J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 343-350.—A method is described 
for fitting psychophysical power functions of the form 
(S —a)® to subjective scale values on the ratio level. 
If the stimulus constant a is negligible, the method 
may be used for fitting the function to a subjective 
interval scale and locating the absolute 0 point of 
this scale-—Author abstract. 


5556. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina) 
Some consequences for judgment of manipulation 
of the stimulus distribution. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 
307-317.—2 experiments were conducted to test some 
implications of rather different conceptions of the 
judgment process, viz., adaptation level (AL) theory 
and the end anchor hypothesis. In the Ist experi- 
ment stimulus range was kept constant, the distribu- 
tion of stimuli over the range being systematically 
varied; here AL theory would predict systematic 
judgment changes. In the 2nd experiment stimulus 
range and the distribution of stimuli were varied 
spontaneously, keeping the predicted neutral level 
constant. In the lst experiment skewing of the dis- 
tribution of stimuli (weights) toward the light end 
led to upward shifts in judgment, while skewing 
toward the heavy end had no effect. In the 2nd ex- 
periment there was little difference in judgment be- 
tween the control condition and one with range 
extension at the light end and skewing toward the 
other end, but with range extension at the heavy end 
and skewing toward the other end stimuli were gen- 
erally judged lighter than in the control condition.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


5557. Harris, E. K. Analysis of experiments 
measuring threshold taste. Biometrics, 1960, 16, 
245-260.—In the taste tests considered each S makes 
a series of determinations each of which involves 
either 2 or 3 liquid preparations. The relative merits 
and confidence limits of 2 methods for estimating the 
threshold distributions are discussed. One method 
involves a nonparametric direct estimation procedure 
while the other involves a mathematical model.— 
R. L. McCornack. 


5558. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) An evaluation of the 
magnitude estimation technique. J. Psychol., 1960, 
50, 303-313.—The sensitivity of data obtained by the 
method of magnitude estimation to variations in ex- 
perimental technique was evaluated by determining 
changes in slope of lines fitted to median estimates 
in log-log plots. Instructions to the Os and duration 
of stimuli produced significantly different slopes in 
these experiments, as predicted. Reduction of area 
of stimulation tended to reduce the slope of such a line 
fitted to median intensity estimates but did not affect 
estimates of apparent area. Density of innervation 
and warming the skin did not significantly affect 
intensity estimates in this study, in the latter case 
probably due to the mode of action of the receptors. 
It may be concluded that it is possible to make explicit 
predictions of the circumstances under which the 
slope exponent of a line fitted to electrical cutaneous 
magnitude estimates should or should not change.— 
Author abstract. 


5559. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) An evaluation of the 
magnitude estimation technique utilizing electrical 
stimulation of the skin. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1960, No. 428. i, 15 p—The sensitivity of data to 
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variations in experimental technique was investigated 
by the method of magnitude estimation. Instructions 
to Ss and duration of stimulation produced signifi- 
cantly different slopes in these experiments. Reduc- 
tion of area of stimulation tended to reduce the slope 
of such a line fitted to median intensity estimates, 
but did not affect estimates of apparent area. Density 
of innervation and warming the skin did not affect 
intensity estimates. It is concluded that it is possible 
to make explicit predictions of the circumstances 
under which the slope exponent of a line fitted to 
electrical, cutaneous magnitude estimates should 
change—G. H. Mowbray. 


5560. Howell, William C., & Kraft, Conrad L. 
(Ohio State U.) The judgment of size, contrast, 
and sharpness of letter forms. J. exp. Psycholl., 
1961, 61, 30-39.—Found that size and sharpness judg- 
ments are linearly related to their physical counter- 
parts (letter height and blurredness), while the func- 
tion for contrast is best described by a hyperbolic 
equation. This and other findings show the useful- 
ness of the method of magnitude estimation in scaling 
perceptual continua. This method produced reliable 
psychophysical functions for size, sharpness, and 
contrast under a wide variety of complex stimulus 
conditions.—J. Arbit. 

5561. Jones, F. Nowell, & Marcus, Maxine J. 
(U. California, Los Angeles) The subject effect in 
judgments of subjective magnitude. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 61, 40-44.—Ss judged the subjective 
intensities of weights, tastes, and smells by the 
method of magnitude estimation. Found a signifi- 
cant primary effect for Ss and modality, and a sig- 
nificant interaction between these 2 variables. A 
multiplicative model being appropriate, the power law 
of Stevens is revised to include an individual ex- 
ponent.—J. Arbit. 


5562. Miller, Caryl-Ann, & Engen, Trygg. 
(Brown U.) Supplementary Report: Context ef- 
fects on absolute judgments of length. J. erp. 
Psychol., 1960, 59, 276-277.—Found results in agree- 
ment with those previously reported in a study of 
context effects in the judgment of pitch. When mean 
judgment of a standard line is plotted against trials 
where one group judges first short then long lines 
and the other judges in the reverse order, the curves 
cross approximately at the reference point whereas 
in the pitch study the crossing was below the refer- 
ence point. This constant error is reduced by the 
minimization of the arbitrariness of the response sys- 
tem in the present study.—J. Arbit. 


5563. Stevens, S. S. On the new psychophysics. 
Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 27-35.—Problems and 
methods in modern psychophysics are discussed. A 
distinction is made between prothetic and metathetic 
continua, and between ratio scales, category scales, 
and what are called confusion scales. The paper in- 
cludes a survey of some scaling experiments and 
reports the exponents of a number of power functions 
describing the relation between stimulus magnitude 
and subjective magnitude.—Journal abstract. 


(See also Abstract 5435) 


PercePTION (GENERAL) 


5564. Asthana, H.S. (U. Lucknow, India) Per- 
ceptual distortion as a function of the valence of 
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perceived object. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 119- 
125.—The influence of valence of objects on their 
perception was experimentally studied by using an- 
iseikonic lenses. Results confirmed some earlier find- 
ings. Other conclusions were that the speed of 
perceptual distortion appeared inversely proportional 
to the extent of distortion and that contrary to gen- 
eral belief, physical objects were more readily dis- 
torted than social objects. The last finding and some 
evidence from the perception of authority figures 
seemed to throw light on the problem of interaction 
of purposes in perception. Theoretically, it was sug- 
gested that the apparent antithesis between Gestalt 
and learning theories could best be resolved in terms 
of the Lewinian model.—Author abstract. 

5565. Bjerstedt, A. “Routine-blockade” experi- 
ments in perception: Pro-expectational distortion 
and more general cognitive characteristics. Scand. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 19-26—The author stresses the 
importance of studying the role of expectation in 
perception, especially with regard to individual dif- 
ferences and their determinants. A specific frame- 
work is outlined as a heuristic tool in such studies. 
Ss’ perception reports were studied in situations with 
a discrepancy between “focal stimulus” and built-in 
expectation. “Summary distortion scores” were de- 
rived, expressing the individual’s tendency to choose 
a proexpectational report rather than a prostimulus 
report. Individual differences in this respect were 
then compared with data on more general cognitive 
characteristics and other tendencies of the Ss.— 
Journal abstract. 

5566. Bjérkman, M., & Holmkvist, O. The 
time-order error in the construction of a subjec- 
tive time scale. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 7-13.— 
(a) A method to obtain a scale of subjective time 
unbiased by the time-order error is suggested. (b) 
The method gives as by-product some preliminary 
results on the memory process which gives rise to 
the time-order error. (c) The method is applied in 
an experimental study. 2 methods, the adjustment 
method and the reproduction method were used to 
construct a subjective time scale within the range 
1-7 seconds. The former method gave an almost 
linear R-S curve while the latter resulted in a posi- 
tively accelerated curve. (d) The time-order error 
seems to be a very rapid process. The memory curve 
reaches very near its asymptotic value within a few 
tenths of a second.—Journal abstract. 


5567. Costello, C. G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Massed practice of the spiral after- 
effect and the homeostatic nature of excitation- 
inhibition. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 11-14.— 
Shorter and longer after-effects were obtained, re- 
spectively, for presentation of conditions for contrac- 
tion and expansion spiral aftereffects. Massed prac- 
tice before a 1-min. rest decreased both aftereffects ; 
further rest decreased, then increased only the con- 
traction aftereffect. The results were accounted for 
by introducing the concept of homeostatic excitation. 
—W. B. Essman. 


5568. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Jacksonville U., 
Florida) Perception in the context of social and 
personality theory. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 3-30. 
—In order to place perception in its social and per- 
sonality context, extended perceptual processes, more 
properly classified as conceptions, are included in this 
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article. Psychophysics and psychoanalysis studied 
perceptual processes. Body image perceptions and 
their distortions in drug, lesion, and psychotic states 
have been studied by psychoanalysis, neurology, and 
psychology. Almost independent of both psycho- 
physical and psychoanalytic traditions, factor-analytic 
studies have revealed complexities in perceptual func- 
tions similar to those in intellect. Perceptual “types” 
of a nondichotomous nature have been discovered by 
Klein, Witkin, and Sherif. Prediction from general 
abnormal or normal personality structure to manner 
of perceiving has been demonstrated. Social psy- 
chology has further shown the interrelation of roles 
and self-percepts; some psychotherapy utilizes role 
changes to induce self-percept changes. Unresolved 
problems in perception arise in connection with clini- 
cal perceptual-motor reproductions and dreams.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

5569. Eysenck, H. J., & Eysenck, S. B. G. 
Reminiscence on the spiral after-effect as a func- 
tion of length of rest and number of pre-rest 
trials. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 93-94.—“After- 
effects of the rotating spiral were compared before 
and after a rest (30” or 3’), following 5 or 12 massed 
trials for 62 industrial apprentices. Massed practice 
shortened after-effects, and long rests produced 
greater reminiscence effects than short rests. Corre- 
lations between performance and personality were 
slight, but in the predicted directions."—C. H. 
Ammons. 


5570. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne. Subjective 


time as affected by gravitational stress. Scand. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 1, 1-6.—Subjective time as affected 
by positive radial acceleration in a human centrifuge 


was studied by a modification of the method of ratio 
production. Auditory signals (1-20 sec.) were used 
as stimuli. A marked change in subjective time oc- 
curred during gravitational stress. Subjective time, 
as measured by the methods employed, was a posi- 
tively accelerated function of objective time and the 
positive acceieration was enhanced during centrifu- 
gation. The demonstrated change in time experience 
was caused by a difference in retention of preceding 
time intervals, retention being impaired during cen- 
trifugation.—J ournal abstract. 


5571. Fried, Charles. Studies on the Kinetic 
Depth Effect as a means for presenting three- 
dimensional information: II. Effects of varying 
angle and length of a two-dimensional form. 
USA Ordn. Hum. Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1960, 
No. 18-60. v, 35 p— An attempt was made to 
correlate the amount of length and angle changes 
of shadow projections of rotating wire rods with the 
ease with which the depth impression of the Kinetic 
Depth Effect is elicited. This attempt was based on 
earlier findings (Wallach & O’Connell) that the 
stimuli for the Kinetic Depth Effect are length and 
angle changes of lines making up a moving form. 
The attempt was not successful as all shadow trans- 
formations presented to the Ss in this study produced 
the impression of a figure rotating in space. Sug- 
gestion is offered that further thought be given to 
determining the stimuli for the Kinetic Depth Effect 
illusion.—Author abstract. 


5572. Gardner, R. W., & Long, R. I. Errors of 
the standard and illusion effects with L-shaped 
figures. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 107-109.— 
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“To confirm and extend results of an earlier study 
showing that errors of the standard and _ illusion 
effects are distinguishable aspects of response to the 
inverted-T, 20 Ss were tested with two forms of a 
reversed-L figure. When the vertical line is the 
standard, the traditional ‘illusion effect’ measure is 
significantly greater than when the horizontal line 
is the standard.” The results indicate: (a) “need to 
control for errors of the standard in measuring such 
illusions and (b) . . . possibility that, as Piaget has 
suggested, attention deployment is a determinant of 
errors of the standard.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5573. Heinemann, Eric G. (Vassar Coll.) Fig- 
ural aftereffects in kinesthesis: Effects of object 
width and repeated presentations. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 51-56.—For 6 Ss a figural aftereffect in 
kinesthesis was measured daily for 11 days. There 
is no figural aftereffect when inspection and test ob- 
jects are approximately the same width. The widths 
of the T-objects narrower than the I-object are under- 
estimated: the widths of T-objects wider than the 
l-object are overestimated. Over the 11-day period, 
Ss steadily increased their estimate of the width of 
all T-objects, but the figural aftereffect showed no 
change in size.—J. Arbit. 


5574. Johansson, G. (Uppsala U., Sweden) 
Bewegungsnachbild nach Einzebreisung. [Dura- 
tion of motion aftereffect after single-stimulation 
(MAE).] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 81-92.—The dura- 
tion of motion aftereffect after single stimulation 
(MAE) was investigated as a function of stimulus 
time and of extension of proximal stimulus motion. 
6 Ss took part in the investigation. The main results 
were: (a) MAE duration varies with changes in 
time-space. (b) According to the results obtained 
from 5 Ss the equation R=c log S is valid for this 
relationship. (c) It seems probable that the length 
of proximal motion track and not the duration of 
motion stimulation is the main active stimulus factor 
(data from 1S). (English & French summaries )— 
H. J. Priester. 


5575. Kohler, I., & Pissarek, T. (Inst. Experi- 
mental Psychology, Innsbruck, Austria) Brillen- 
versuche zur Vertikalentaéuschung. [Experiments 
on vertical-horizontal illusion.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 
5, 117-140.—The present stage of the theory of ver- 
tical-horizontal illusion (VT) is surveyed. 2 experi- 
ments follow. (a) Glasses with an artificially 
changed visual field were worn for a certain length 
of time. No influence upon VT could be observed. 
(b) Astigmatic glasses were worn which produced 
an asymmetry of vertical to horizontal extensions. 
Far reaching results upon the amount of VT were 
found for the longer such test glasses were worn. 
VT may be reversed (for short periods)—with the 
naked eye after removal of glasses—into an opposite 
illusion. These results lead to a hypothesis on the 
possible effects of a natural asymmetry of the repre- 
sentation of length in the retinal image as is forcibly 
caused by perspective. (English & French sum- 
maries)—H. J. Priester. 


5576. Kristof, Walter. (Gutenbergstr. 18, Mar- 
burg/Lahn, Germany) Ein Umschlag der Her- 
ingschen Tauschung bei Abwandlung der Vorlage. 
[An inversion of Hering’s illusion with change of 
the pattern.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 68- 
75.—Hering’s illusion is explained as a far distance 
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effect of perspective. Changing the pattern slightly 
changes the perspective; the illusion is inverted, a 
near distance effect of the changed perspective.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

5577. Malhotra, M. K. The dependence of the 
figural after-effects on the location of the stimuli 
in the visual field. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 253-259. 
—The effect of the location of the stimuli in the 
visual field on the figural aftereffects is more impor- 
tant than that of the cortical satiation and the nega- 
tive afterimages. This brings out the strong depend- 
ence of the figural aftereffects on the location of the 
stimuli in the horizontal dimension of the visual 
field.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

5578. Meade, Robert D. (Trinity Coll., Hart- 
ford) Time estimates as affected by need tension 
and rate of progress. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 173- 
177.—There was an inverse relationship between 
progress and time estimates but no relationship be- 
tween need tension and time estimates. The inter- 
action between the 2 independent variables was also 
insignificant—Author abstract. 

5579. Meili, R. . (Jungfraustr. 21, Giimlingen- 
Bern, Switzerland) Uberlegungen zur Mond- 
tauschung. [Some remarks concerning the moon 
illusion.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 154-166.—The au- 
thor’s remarks are based on the results of Schur’s 
experiments, on the available pertinent literature, and 
on his own observations. The problem is the moon 
illusion in connection with the stability of dimensions. 
In the moon illusion, largeness seems to be dependent 
on the organization of the field in which the estimated 
object is located. If the moon leaves the well organ- 
ized field, then it appears to become smaller. The 
organization of the perceptual field cannot be deter- 
mined objectively; all we can do is to determine the 
field phenomenally. (English & French summaries) 
—H. J. Priester. 


5580. Morant, R. B., & Mikaelian, H. H. Inter- 
field tilt after-effects. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
95-98.—“After-effects resulting from the inspection 
of a tilted line have generally been assumed to be 
restricted to the locus of the visual field corresponding 
to the part of the retina stimulated. The results of 
an experiment, utilizing 6 Ss . . . indicate that this 
assumption is not tenable. Exposure to a tilted line 
located to one side of the median vertical of the 
visual field . . . affects the apparent position of a line 
subsequently presented to the other side of the median 
vertical. . . . Implications . . . for the interpretation 
of ... the literature and for the use of the split-field 
technique . . . are briefly discussed.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


5581. Morant, Ricardo B., & Mistovich, Mildred. 
Tilt after-effects between the vertical and hori- 
zontal axes. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 75-81.— 
“Following exposure to a luminescent field of tilted 
lines in an otherwise dark room, a luminescent field 
of lines objectively oriented to the vertical or hori- 
zontal axis appeared tilted to 12 Ss participating 
under controlled conditions. Analogous intra-axial 
and inter-axial after-effects were reported for ex- 
posures to a field of lines tilted from the horizontal 
axis. The degree of effect following exposure to the 
near-vertical tilted field was . . . approximately 
equivalent to the degree of effect following exposure 
to the near-horizontal tilted field. Overall, the degree 
of inter-axial after-effect was . . . significantly smaller 


than the degree of intra-axial after-effect. A brief 
discussion suggested that these results which essen- 
tially corroborate Gibson’s findings are (a) not 
readily deducible from the Koehler and Wallach 
‘satiation’ theory and (b) are not equivalent to the 
results obtained by Wertheimer and Asch and Witkin 
in the tilted-mirror experiments.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5582. Nagatsuka, Yasuhiro. (Tohoku U., Sen- 
dai, Japan) Kagen und6 oyobi jid6 undé ni oyo- 
bosu shintaiteki kinch6 no kéka ni tsuite: H. 
Werner riron ni kansuru jikkenteki kenté. [On 
the effect of observing body condition upon apparent 
movement and autokinetic movement.] Tohoku J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 173-182.—“The minimum dis- 
tance between the 2 lights which elicits apparent 
movement significantly increased following a period 
of restriction of body motion and tended to decrease 
following an exercise. The amount of autokinetic 
movement was greater when S was standing than 
[when he] was lying down. The autokinetic move- 
ment was in the direction of the head rotation but .. . 
[the] opposite of lifting a weight. These findings 
were, in general, in agreement with the prediction 
based on the sensory-tonic field theory. The concept 
of ‘tonus’ was criticized.” (27 ref., English sum- 
mary )—S. Ohwaki. 


5583. Natadze, R. (State U. Tbilisi, Georgia, 
USSR) Emergence of set on the basis of imagi- 
nal situations. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 237-245. 
—To induce and study an experimental set estab- 
lished on the basis of a conceived, but not perceived, 
situation, Ss were asked—in a series of experiments— 
to imagine that they were lifting a heavy object with 
one hand and a light object with the other or that 
they were grasping a large ball with one hand and 
a small ball with the other. The resulting set mani- 
fested itself, as predicted, in the subsequent perception 
- objectively equal objects as being unequal.—C. M. 

ranks. 


5584. Ono, Akio. (Scientific Police Research 
Inst., Tokyo, Japan) Inga kankei no chikaku ni 
tsuite no kenkyu. [An investigation of the percep- 
tion of causal relations.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 
1960, 2, 164~172.—Using simple mechanical appara- 
tus 2 experiments were carried out. Results were as 
follows: (a) the causal relation was perceived by 
the S as the function of time, (b) “induction effect” 
and “launching effect” were reported in Ss’ intro- 
spections, (c) previous observations of cause and 
effect affected the time for perceiving the causal 
relation, but (d) suggestion had no effect. “In con- 
clusion, the impression of causality is primarily a 
perceptual affair which immediately comes from the 
stimulus condition without empirical factors, and sec- 
ondarily is mediated by imagery.” (English sum- 
mary )—S. Ohwaki. 

5585. Oyama, T., & Nakahara, J.-I. (Hokkaido 
U., Japan) [The effects of lightness, hue, and area 
on apparent transparency.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 
36, 35-47.—This is a continuation of previous studies 
of the phenomenon of apparent transparency using a 
cross with upper and lower arms of black, right and 
left arms of white, and center portion of grey. When 
Ss are instructed to fixate the center of the figure 
and report which of the arms appears to be in front 
of the other, results indicate the relative dominance 
of white over black when the center portion is light 
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grey and black over white when the center is dark 
grey. Neither the brightness of the surrounding 
field nor the area of the arms appeared to affect the 
results. Additional data are presented for a similar 
figure and also for the effect of the various primary 
colors. (English summary)—J. Lyons. 

5586. Piaget, Jean; Rutschmann, Jacques; Ma- 
talon, Benjamin. Recherches sur le dévelopment 
des perceptions. XXXVIII: Nouvelles mesures 
des effets de centration en présentation tachisto- 
scopique. |Research on the development of percep- 
tions: XXXVIII: New measures of the centering 
effects in tachistoscopic presentation.] Arch. Psy- 
chol., Geneve, 1959, 37, 140-165.—2 segments of a 
straight line are presented tachistoscopically to nor- 
mal subjects. The segments are not contiguous but 
constitute an extension of each other at various dis- 
tances. It was found that the centering error is a 
function of the distance between the central and 
peripheral segments of the line. The error decreases 
with the number of trials —H. C. Triandis. 


5587. Purcell, Kenneth. (Jewish National Home 
Asthmatic Children, Denver, Colo.) Some factors 
influencing variability and accuracy in a judgment 
task. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 61-67.—The present 
study investigated the relationship between accuracy 
and variability in judgment and the effect of the 
knowledge of results upon variability of estimations. 
Independent variables were knowledge of results vs. 
no knowledge, stimulus adequacy (3 conditions), and 
order of presentation of these 3 conditions. Depend- 
ent measures were standard deviation scores, error 
scores, and means. 60 Ss in groups of 5 were run 
through 100 estimates in each of the 3 stimulus con- 
ditions. The results indicated a significant negative 
correlation between variability and accuracy. It was 
also shown that even where differentiation of stimuli 
had a validity greater than chance, error was intro- 
duced since the differentiation was made on the basis 
of inadequate data. Knowledge of results signifi- 
cantly reduced variability of judgment. Order of 
presentation of stimulus conditions, on the other 
hand, did not affect variability of judgment.—Author 
abstract. 


5588. Rausch, E. (U. Frankfurt, Germany) 
Uber kinaesthetische Nachwirkungen. [On kin- 
esthetic aftereffects.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 232- 
247.—Tactile movement has aftereffects. The height 
of a stretched arm is underestimated if the arm was 
stretched before. Aftereffects can be observed only 
when, during the experiment, attention is concen- 
trated on the arm. Tactile distance estimates of 
square-like objects result in aftereffects not only 
regarding the breadth, but also regarding the length, 
Lenth aftereffects are not as strong as breadth. Re- 
sults show that “figural” aftereffects not only depend 
on the conditions of stimulation, but also on the way 
of experiencing and behaving. (English & French 
summaries )—H. J. Priester. 


5589. Rutschmann, Jacques. Note sur les as- 
pects psycho-physiologiques de la “centration” au 
tachistoscope: L’effet topographic. [A note on 
the psycho-physiological aspects of the tachistoscopic 
centration effect: The topographic effect.] Arch. 
Psychol., Geneve, 1959, 37, 166-179.—A discussion 
of the physiological mechanisms that may furnish a 
basis for the explanation of centration effects is fol- 
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lowed by a hypothesis according to which “constancy 
of length” would obtain for long exposure durations. 
For short exposures the lack of constancy would be 
shown by constant, relative angular errors describing 
the matches, the error being independent of excen- 
tricity.—H. C. Triandis. 

5590. Spigel, Irwin M. (Temple U.) The ef- 
fects of differential post-exposure illumination on 
the decay of a movement after-effect. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 209-210.—The after-effect to an exposure 
of an 8-inch rotating spiral is delayed (inhibited) by 
a period in the dark immediately following the ex- 
posure.—C. T. Morgan. 


5591. Spitz, H. H., & Lipman, R. S. Reliability 
and intercorrelation of individual differences on 
visual and kinesthetic figural aftereffects. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 159-166.—“Employing 154... 
Ss, the highest indexes of the test-retest reliability of 
individual differences on tests of visual and kines- 
thetic aftereffects were .73 and .74, respectively. 
None of the intercorrelations between scores on the 
two tests was significant, a finding which questions 
some general factor theories of brain processes. 
Using group averages, visual satiation had completely 
dissipated after a 5-min. rest, while over the same 
period of time only about half the kinesthetic satiation 
had dissipated. Although this greater persistence of 
kinesthetic satiation lowered a significant number of 
the aftereffect scores obtained upon retest 5 min. 
later, tentative evidence suggests that feedback, given 
immediately preceding the retest control trial, is 
capable of counteracting this effect."—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


5592. Wallace, Melvin, & Rabin, Albert I. (Sys- 
tems Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 
Temporal experience. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 213- 
236.—To many Freudians the time sense is the result 
of frustrations, but the extensive literature (159 
titles) is not so simple. A fundamental distinction 
is that between time perception and time perspective. 
The latter is again variously conceived by many 
authors; some add time orientation. The authors 
effectively survey and criticise the literature. The 
time concept is said to be fully developed only at the 
age 13. “The distinction between filled and unfilled 
time may be in the mind of the E rather than in the 
S.” Little children think of the future rather than 
of the past. But 1 writer asserts that the past is 
more significant to them. The authors conclude that 
the precise relationship between perception and per- 
spective is in need of empirical and experimental 
underpinning.—M. F. Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 5730, 6249, 6333, 6423, 
7033, 7279) 


VISION 


5593. Aoki, Tamio. (Kanazawa U., Japan) Shun- 
kan roshutsu teki ni teiji sareta shigekigo ni tai- 
suru ninchi zen hann6 ni tsuite. [Prerecognition 
responses to tachistoscopically presented words.] 
Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 140-145.—3 classes 
of stimulus words were used: (a) unpleasant words 
which are usually avoided in polite social conversa- 
tion, (b) similar words which are structurally similar 
to the unpleasant words, and (c) neutral words 
which are equated in difficulty of recognition but 
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different in the structure from the similar ones. The 
recognition thresholds, response latencies, and pre- 
recognition hypotheses of these stimuli were com- 
pared. “The results indicated that recognition . . . is 
not an all-or-none process but a gradient process... . 
Introspection of the Ss indicated that . . . the defense 
was a volitional process involving the response rather 
than the percept.” (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


5594. Barr, M. P., & McEwen, W. K. (San 
Francisco, Calif.) World list of current periodicals 
in ophthalmology, optics, and optometry. AMA 
Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 430-472.—269 periodicals 
are listed alphabetically by title in 2 sections: oph- 
thalmology and optics (233) vs. optometry (36). 
Appendices give titles arranged by country and other 
notes.—R. L. Sulzer. 


5595. Biersdorf, William R. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) The utility of 
the anterior lens Purkinje image as a measure of 
accommodation. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 352- 
362.—The reliability of measures of accommodation 
based on photographs of the Purkinje image is com- 
pared with that of measures obtained with a subjec- 
tive coincidence optometer. ‘The reliability of the 
subjective coincidence optometer is somewhat higher. 
—E. G. Heinemann. 

5596. Campbell, F. W., & Westheimer, G. (U. 
Cambridge, England) Dynamics of accommoda- 
tion r nses of the human eye. /. Physiol., 1960, 
151, 285-295.—“Accommodation measurements were 


obtained with a high-resolution, continuously record- 
ing infra-red optometer on six young emmetropic 
subjects when various focusing tasks were presented 


to them monocularly.” The reaction time has an 
average value of 0.37 seconds. Single-sweep re- 
sponses are obtained during voluntary accommoda- 
tion; also when a step focusing task provides clues 
as to the level required. Time between onset of 
stimulus and beginning of steady accommodation level 
is about | sec. for single sweep responses and 2 sec. 
or more when the response has more than one phase. 
Responses to momentary optical defocusing and to 
simple harmonic defocusing follow each aspect of the 
stimulus. It is concluded that information about the 
state of focus may be assimilated during accommoda- 
tion and movements can be modified during their 
course.—D. R Peryam. 


5597. Collins, William E. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Further studies of 
the effects of mental set upon vestibular nystag- 
mus. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 443. ii, 
21 p.—Ss were required to do mental arithmetic, 
make estimates of subjective velocity, reproduce dura- 
tions of sound stimuli, and assume a state of reverie 
during different test sessions while being rotated on 
a turntable. Duration and extent of nystagmus re- 
corded during rotation was least during the reverie 
state and greatest while doing mental arithmetic. It 
is concluded that a factor of alertness is important 
in maintaining nystagmus.—G. H. Mowbray. 


5598. [eMott, Donald W., & Davis, Thomas P. 
(U. Rochester) Entoptic scatter as a function of 
wavelength. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 495-496. 
—“In a previously published article, the relationship 
between scatter and wavelength over the visible spec- 
trum was described. The present report deals with 
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an extension of these data into the ultraviolet and 
infrared.”—D. S. Blough. 

5599. Goldberger, Leo. (New York U.) Homo- 
geneous visual stimulation (Ganzfeld) and imag- 
ery. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 91-93.—Ss were 
exposed to a brief flash stimulus in a dark room in 
order to produce an afterimage. They had translucent 
cups placed over their eyes. Idioretinal phenomena 
in addition to some imagery was reported in Ss iso- 
lated in this way for 8 hours.—W. B. Essman. 

5600. Holt, Robert R., & Goldberger, Leo. (New 
York U.) Personologicai correlates of reactions 
to perceptual isolation. USAF WADC tech. Rep., 
1959, No. 59-735. vi. 46 p—14 male college fresh- 
men were put in isolation for 8 hr. without vision 
and with only white noise and were asked to lie 
quietly but to report their thoughts and feelings 
orally. Many psychological tests were given, and 
Q sort ratings were made by 2 Es. Most of the cor- 
relations between the tests and Q sorts with the 
adaptation to isolation “fell into two internally con- 
sistent, not significantly correlated patterns: an adap- 
tive and a maladaptive syndrome.” The adaptive 
syndrome consisted of: (a) acceptance of one’s pas- 
sive, feminine side; (b) intellectual flexibility, 
breadth, and richness; and (c) emotional freedom 
vs. emotional disturbance, constriction, or ungenu- 
iness. (36 ref.) —M. B. Mitchell. 


5601. Krauskopf, John; Cornsweet, T. N., & 
Riggs, L. A. (Brown U.) Analysis of eye move- 
ments during monocular and binocular fixation. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 572-578.—“The varia- 
tion in the vergence of the eyes over time was found 
to be of the same order of magnitude as the variation 
in position of the individual eyes, even though the 
lateral positions of the two eyes are somewhat cor- 
related. The drift and tremor of the two eyes are not 
correlated ; the overall correlation is due to the sac- 
cadic movements. Saccades in one eye seem to be 
always accompanied by simultaneous saccades in the 
other eye which are almost always in the same direc- 
tion and about the same in size. The maintenance of 
binocular fixation does not seem to be dependent on 
a direct response to or sensing of vergence error. 
Rather, it appears to be dependent on the saccadic 
responses of the two eyes to their own fixation 
errors.”—D. S. Blough. 

5602. Lichtenstein, M. Phenomenal simul- 
taneity with irregular timing of components of 
the visual stimulus. Percept. mot. Skills., 1961, 12, 
47-60.—Ss were presented with continually cycling 
sequentially flashing dots with the task of increasing 
flash presentation rate from a random value to a point 
at which all flashes appeared to be “on” simultane- 
ously. The data indicated that subjective simul- 
taneity was reached at a presentation rate which 
remained relatively constant regardless of the within- 
cycle temporal pattern used. The results were ex- 
plained in terms of peripheral and cortical neural 
events and the overall visual system dynamic models. 
—W. B. Essman. 

5603. Miller, James W., & Ludvigh, Elek. 
(Hughes Aircraft Co., Fullerton, Calif.) The - 
ception of movement i e in the eld. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 57-60.—The O was 
required “to observe the movement of a single, black, 
spherical stimulus in an otherwise empty field and 
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to report when its movement ceased.” The data 
supported the hypothesis, which states that “a stimu- 
lus traveling at high speed and for a relatively long 
duration produces a more definite perception of ve- 
locity than one traveling slowly and observed for a 
shorter period of time. Therefore, when the former 
stimulus suddenly is stopped, the resulting contrast 
of velocity is great and the response to it rapid, 
whereas when the latter stimulus is similarly stopped, 
the resulting contrast of velocity is slight and its 
perception therefore slower.”—D. S. Blough. 


5604. ten Doesschate, G. (Soesterberg, Nether- 
lands) Vision in an empty field. Ophthalmologica, 
1960, 140, 322—332.—Some individuals accommodate 
slightly when looking at an empty field. “When the 
empty field is viewed through coloured glasses, the 
perception of chroma gradually diminishes and is 
often followed by a sensation of dark grey... . [and 
in two cases] periods of apparent darkness.” (Ger- 
man & French summaries)—C. T. Morgan. 


5605. Trezona, Patience W. (Cambridge U., 
London, England) The after-effects of a white 
light stimulus. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 67-78.—4 
aftereffects of monocular white light stimulation are 
defined: (a) light aftereffects where the field is re- 
placed by an area of the same size and shape as the 
stimulus and is brighter than its surroundings, (b) 
after-colors—long lasting colored effects with many 
color changes, (c) after-blueness—continuous or 
intermittent bluish colors, and (d) after-blackness— 
same as (a) but the image is darker than the sur- 
roundings. Visual field size, exposure time, retinal 
position, and retinal illumination were varied to de- 
termine the effect on the incidence and particular 
characteristics of these phenomena.—D. R. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 5554, 5844, 5918, 7298, 
7318, 7322) 


Space & Object Perception 


5606. Bartley, S. Howard, & DeHardt, Doris C. 
(Michigan State U.) A further factor in deter- 
mining nearness as a function of lateral orienta- 
tion in pictures. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 53-57.— 
Using a psychophysical matching procedure with 
prints and their mirror-images as employed in some 
of the previous studies of this series, it was deter- 
mined that distant objects do not differ in their 
phenomenal distance whether on the right or the 
left side of the field. It had been previously found 
that foreground objects did differ in this respect. 
When objects were on the left they seemed nearer 
than when on the right.—Author abstract. 


5607. Bartley, S. Howard, & DeHardt, Doris C. 
(Michigan State U.) Phenomenal distance in 
scenes with independent manipulation of major 
and minor items. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 315-322.— 
Corresponding items in 2 prints were matched for 
phenomenal distance. The item involved directly in 
this procedure was a small block occupying only a 
small portion of the overall scene. Another item 
occupying a large portion of the scene was involved 
indirectly. Both types of items were shifted in hori- 
zontal position. The small item was placed either 
in the left, middle, or right portion of the scene. The 
large item was shifted only from left to right by using 
the mirror image of the original scene. The effect 
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of the position of the major item upon the minor 
(small) item was determined. A previous finding 
that items look closer when on the left than when 
on the right was confirmed, but with qualifications 
having to do with the location of the major item, 
when the test item was the minor one. These and 
previous findings provide for a field description of 
phenomenal distance.—Author abstract. 

5608. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Perceived frontal size as a 
determiner of perceived binocular depth. J. psy- 
chol., 1960, 50, 119-131.—The process by which a 
binocular disparity is translated into a perceived depth 
interval is studied. It is proposed that S perceives a 
binocular depth interval to be some multiple of the 
frontal extent of an adjacent object. The adjacent 
object then becomes the yardstick which translates 
binocular disparity to a perceived extent. It is hy- 
pothesized that perception of absolute distance is not 
necessary in order for this process to occur. In an 
experiment involving different frontal sizes of the 
same familiar objects results indicate that perceived 
depth associated with constant binocular disparity in- 
creased as retinal size of objects decreased. This 
result cannot be explained by a change in perceived 
absolute distance but is consistent with an equation 
which predicts apparent depth extent as a function of 
(a) a S constant, (b) ratio of perceived to retinal 
size of frontal extents in vicinity—G. E. Rowland. 


5609. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., ‘Fort Knox, Ky.) The perception of a depth 
interval with binocular disparity cues. /. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 257-269.—This study applied a previously 
developed hypothesis to the problem of the perceptual 
duplication of a depth interval at different distances 
from 0 using binocular disparity cues. Both frontal 
size judgments and judgments of depth intervals were 
obtained in a situation in which there was a variety 
of cues for the perception of absolute distance. How- 
ever, the only cue supporting the perception of the 
depth interval was that of binocular disparity. As 
expected, the amount of depth interval required at 
one distance to perceptually duplicate a given depth 
interval at another distance was directly proportional 
to the distances. It is asserted that this relation 
between physical distance and the perception of a 
depth interval is dependent upon an O constant and 
the amount of frontal size constancy present.—Author 
abstract. 


5610. Gogel, Walter C. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) The perception of shape 
from binocular disparity cues. J. Psychol., 1960, 
50, 179-192.—Shape judgments were investigated 
with respect to a 3 dimensional object defined as a 
frontal componet and an adjustable depth component. 
18 Os adjusted the depth component to appear equal 
to the frontal (width) component as 3 distances. 
Only binocular disparity cues supported the depth 
component whereas the apparent distance position of 
this 3 dimensional object was supported by a number 
of cues. The magnitude of the depth component re- 
quired in order to appear equal to the frontal width 
increased linearly with distance. This result was 
predicted from a theoretical position which empha- 
sizes the significance of the relational characteristics 
of retinal stimuli. In agreement with this point of 
view an O constant was postulated and was found to 
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be substantiated by the experimental results.—Author 
abstract. 

5611. Harker, G. S., Meketon, M. J. & Elder, 
D. (USA Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Two stereoscopic measures of cyclorotation of 
the eyes. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 419. 
ii, 16 p—*‘An unsuspected, rapid, cyclorotational ad- 
justment of the eyes to fixational stimulation was 
identified through the use of two stereoscopic meas- 
ures of the myologic cyclophoria of a number of 
observers. The two measuring configurations dif- 
fered in the presence or absence of a peripheral circle 
as part of the visual stimulation. The perceptual 
task with each differed as well, though the assumed 
mechanism and rationale of measurement was the 
same. The tasks offer the possibility for experimental 
study of factors influencing the perceived binocular 
vertical independent of stereoscopic correspondence.” 
—G. H. Mowbray. 


5612. Held, R., & Bossom, J. (Brandeis U.) 
Neonatal deprivation and adult rearrangement: 
Complementary techniques for analyzing plastic 
sensory-motor coordinations. J/. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 33-37.—Adult human Ss viewed 
their environments through prisms that optically re- 
arrange the retinal images and induce errors in visual 
direction-finding. Experimental procedures showed 
that full and exact compensation for these errors 
requires gross bodily movement and, more specifically, 
self-produced movement for prolonged periods of ex- 
posure under otherwise natural conditions—J. M. 
Havlena, 


5613. Krampen, Martin, & Toch, Hans H. 


(Michigan State U.) The determination of per- 
ceived movement direction. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 
271-278.—The study explored the effect of directional 
connotation of stimulus figures on the perceived direc- 


tion of apparent movement. Stimulus designs ranged 
from a symmetrical figure through various states of 
“arrowness,” to a complete arrow design. These fig- 
ures were presented in “ascending” or “descending” 
order to a total of 68 Ss. The presentation induced 
symmetrical stroboscopic movement toward a center 
figure. The effect of directional connotation was 
gauged as the extent to which the right or left move- 
ment could be induced to predominate if the stimulus 
figure “pointed” right or left. Complete arrows suc- 
ceeded in determining movement direction, whereas 
incomplete arrows were much less successful. The 
“descending” series (starting with the complete 
arrow) was more effective than the “ascending” 
series (which began with the symmetrical stimulus). 
This fact appeared to be a function of 2 different 
kinds of set. These were discussed in the analysis 
of the data.—Author abstract. 


5614. Krendel, Ezra S., & Wodinsky, Jerome. 
(Franklin Inst., Philadelphia, Pa.) Search in an un- 
structured visual field. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
50, 562-568.—Time to cetect a target in an unstruc- 
tured visual field was measured and the results dis- 
cussed with reference to a mathematical model de- 
rived by the authors. “The four targets were circu- 
lar and intercepted angles of 4.8’, 13’, 24’, and 46’. 
Four search areas which measured 0.011, 0.084, 0.26, 
and 0.48 sterad, and four values of background lumi- 
nance 0.01, 0.1, 1.0, and 12.4 ft-L were employed. 
Four contrasts were used for each of the 16 target 
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size and background luminance conditions. These 
contrasts were generally at least twice the 95% 
threshold contrast.” The mean time to detection for 
each of the 64 experimental conditions is summarized 
in tabular form.—D. S. Blough. 

5615. Luria, Saul M., & Schwartz, Ira. 
Medical Research Lab., New London, Conn.) Visual 
acuity under red vs. white illumination. USN 
Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, 19(1, Whole No. 326). 
iii, 8 p—Central visual acuity was measured at each 
of 3 photopic levels with red and white light for 
3 Os. The light levels for red and white were 
equated by flicker photometry. Acuity was tested 
with a series of 5 checkerboard targets. There was 
little difference between results with red and white 
light. The small decrease in acuity under red light 
was considered of negligible importance.—J. L. 
Brown. 

5616. Miiller, Kurt. (Mertonstr. 17, Frankfurt/ 
Main, Germany) Die Beziehungen zwischen wahr- 
genommenen und objektiven Geschwindigkeiten 
von Translationsbewegungen. [Relationships be- 
tween perceived and objective velocities of trans- 
ferred movements.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 
7, 39-67.—85 Ss adjusted a moving light to the mov- 
ing of a standard light (velocity 10-130 cm/sec) so 
that it seemed either half or double as fast as the 
standard. Sagittal and frontal movements over a 
range of 2 m. were studied. The general tendency 
to underestimate high and overestimate low velocities 
was consistent. Velocity scales were constructed.— 
W. J. Koppitz. 

5617. Ohwaki, Sonoko. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) Kikagakuteki sakushi zukei no zanzo ni 
tsuite. [On the afterimage of geometrical illusion. ] 
Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 161-163.—5 kinds 
of geometrical illusion in which the part to be com- 
pared was red were used as stimulus, and the size of 
the afterimage of the red part was measured. It was 
found that the size of the afterimage corresponds not 
to the physical size but rather to the phenomenal size 
of the stimulus. The origin of the afterimage was 
discussed and the findings were explained in terms of 
the retinal theory of geometrical illusions.—S. 
Ohwaki. 


5618. Onizawa, Tadashi, & Konno, Taiko. Sen 
zukei no mieno nagasa ni oyobosu wakugumi no 
dkisa no eiky6 ni tsuite. [Function of frame size 
on perceived length of a line.] Tohoku J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 2, 145-151.—The standard stimulus was 
a line of 5 cm. and the framework was a square of 
various sizes. (a) The apparent length of the stand- 
ard line to which a square frame was attached was 
longest when the frame was close to the line. (b) 
The apparent length of the standard line was longest 
when the frame attached to the variable line was close 
to the variable line. “. . . the position of the vertical 
line of the square frame which was drawn between the 
standard and variable stimuli affects the apparent 
length of the line.” (English summary.)—S. Oh- 
waki, 

5619. Roelofs, C. Otto. Convergence and depth 
perception. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 193-217.—Exo- 
central or relative localization is based on tensions 
between the adjustment impulses induced by objects 
in the environment, and egocentral or absolute locali- 
zation is based on the tensions between the reflex 
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gaze tonus and the adjustment impulses. The same 
is believed true with regard to depth perception. 
Monocular optomotor reflexes exist, at least early in 
life. These transform into binocular reflexes by corti- 
cal binding, thus providing the basis of optic con- 
vergence innervation. The manifestations and limi- 
tations of optic depth localization are compatible with 
the possibilities and limitations of optic convergence. 
The Panum effect is explained by means of the 
physiological tension theory.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


5620. Sat6, Isao. (Tohoku U., Sendai, Japan) 
Und6 ni yotte okoru shikakuteki okuyuki kéka ni 
kansuru kenkyi. [An investigation on the kinetic 
depth effect.] Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 152- 
160.—Each stimulus figure was composed of 2 or 
more circles and turned on the fronto-parallel plane 
to the S. Perceived depth was reproduced on a scale 
by the S. Findings were as follows: (a) the kinetic 
depth effect occurred when Wallach’s “off-set” was 
greater than 0 but smaller than the sum of the radii 
of the circles, (b) the larger the off-set the greater 
was the amount of the depth effect, (c) the amount 
of the effect also varied with the viewing condition, 
(d) spontaneous reverse of the depth occurred in all 
figures. Theories on the kinetic depth effect were 
reviewed. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


5621. Singer, J. R. Electronic analog of the 
human recognition system. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 51, 61-69.—“This article describes a system for 
pattern recognition made up of electronic logic ele- 
ments which has many of the characteristics of hu- 
mans for recognizing patterns. In particular, the 
recognition is invariant for size and will tolerate a 
specified amount of tilt or figure rotation.”"—D. S. 
Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 6146, 6189, 6563, 6957, 
7288, 7294) 


Color Vision 


5622. Berk, Myles M. (U. Pittsburgh, School of 
Medicine) A critical evaluation of color perimetry. 
AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 966-977.—To deter- 
mine whether differences in the size of the visual field 
obtained with test cbjects lighted by different colors 
are due to color or to energy differences, 100 persons 
were tested on a tangent screen. Each test included 
a color lighted object, a white of energy equal to the 
color, and a bright white. Peripheral field size ob- 
tained with green, blue, and equal white was similar. 
Red fields were smaller, and bright white gave larger 
fields—R. L. Sulzer. 


5623. Collins, William E. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Luminosity func- 
tions of normal, deuteranomalous, and deuteran- 
optic subjects as determined by absolute threshold 
and CFF measurements. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
51, 202-206.—“Absolute threshold data were collected 
using a 25-min field and CFF curves were determined 
for both 50-min and 100-min fields. The sensitivity 
relationships among the subjects differed markedly 
depending upon technique, flicker rate, and field size. 
The results seem to indicate that the flicker situation 
provides a kind of information different from that 
obtained when absolute thresholds or visual acuities 
are studied.”—D. S. Blough. 
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5624. Ekman, G., Eisler, H., & Kiinnapas, T. 
Brightness scales for monochromatic light. Scand. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 41-48.—By means of a method 
of ratio estimation scale values were obtained for the 
subjective brightness of various physical intensities 
of monochromatic light of various wave lengths. In 
a 2nd experiment the scale was constructed by a 
method of magnitude estimation. The brightness 
functions were studied by plotting the scale values 
against stimulus intensity for each wave length. The 
2 experiments gave essentially the same results. It 
was shown: (a) brightness of monochromatic light 
is a power function of stimulus intensity. The ex- 
ponent is approximately % for all wave lengths. (b) 
Properties of the brightness functions can explain 
empirical relations between brightness, hue, and 
saturation.—Journal abstract. 


5625. Graham, C. H., Sperling, H. G., Hsia, Y., 
& Coulson, A.H. (Columbia U.) The determina- 
tion of some visual functions of a unilaterally 
color-blind subject: Methods and results. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 51, 3-32.—The normal eye of the S gives 
color mixture curves that are similar to those given 
by normal Ss. In her dichromatic eye she can match 
any wavelength in the spectrum with a combination 
of 2 primaries, 460 mp and 650 mp. The normal eye 
of the S does not show defective hue discrimination. 
Hue discrimination thresholds in her color-blind eye 
are generally raised above their values in the normal 
eye. The S named the colors that she saw with her 
dichromatic eye in terms of colors she saw in her 
normal eye. Data on binocular color-matching sup- 
port the results of color naming.—Author abstract. 


5626. Jameson, Dorothea, & Hurvich, Leo M. 
(New York U.) Opponent chromatic induction: 
Experimental evaluation and theoretical account. 
J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 46-53.—“A color-match- 
ing technique was used to compare the chromatic 
responses to focal stimuli seen first in isolation and 
then in the presence of surrounding stimulus arrays 
of specified luminances and chromaticities and of 
various degrees of complexity. The results are ana- 
lyzed in terms of the chromatic response processes of 
the opponent-colors theory. Chromatic inductions 
are shown to decrease systematically with decreasing 
contiguity of focal and surround stimulus areas. 
For given degrees of contiguity, induced chromatic 
responses are shown to be opponent to but propor- 
tional in magnitude to the mean chromatic activities 
of the inducing field, and the constant of proportion- 
ality decreases as a function of decreasing contiguity.” 
—D. S. Blough. 


5627. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Color phenomena. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 
12, 10.—Green filters were used for the fused stereo- 
scopic presentation of a shadowed and unshadowed 
circle. The colors reported when the filter was used 
on the shadowed side, unshadowed side, and on both 
sides suggest that under these experimental condi- 
tions the complementary of green is not necessarily 
in the red range —W. B. Essman. 


5628. Volkmann, Frances C., & Engen, Trygg. 
(Brown U.) Three types of anchoring effects in 
the absolute judgment of hue. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 7-17.—“A framework of a definition and 
classification of judgment anchoring is presented and 
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experimental evidence concerning two major types 
of anchoring, supplied stimulus and response anchors, 
is reported. Through the use of desaturated Munsell 
colors as stimuli and nonsense syllables of low mean- 
ingfulness as responses it was possible to obtain a 
more nearly anchorless experimental situation than 
has been used in previous experiments. . . . Thus one 
difference between stimulus anchoring and response 
anchoring may lie in the differential effects which 
they produce at adjoining points. Moreover, when 
an anchoring stimulus and an anchoring response 
were presented at different points but in the same 
situation, the effect of the anchoring stimulus was 
stronger.—Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 5514, 5956) 


Visual Sensitivity 


5629. Bartley, S. Howard, & Nelson, Thomas M. 
(Michigan State U.) Certain chromatic and 
brightness changes associated with rate of inter- 
mittency of photo stimulation. /. Psychol., 1960, 
50, 323-332.—The delivery rate of an indefinite train 
of photic pulses (“flicker” stimulation) was manipu- 
lated to determine whether or not brightness and 
color varied as a function of rate. The photic source 
was a 50 c.p. lamp powered by storage batteries. 5 
different Wratten “color” filters were successively 
used to make the target spectrally selective. Com- 
parisons were made with the target steady as well as 
intermittent. It was found that both brightness and 
color changed as a function of rate. Not only did 
low rates produce marked changes in many cases, but 
changes also occurred in a narrow range above criti- 


The 


cal flicker frequency with some of the filters. 
different sensory results when using various parts 
of the spectrum were related to recent neurophysio- 
logical records of optic pathway activity in experi- 
ments also using spectral stimulation—Author ab- 
Stract. 


5630. Bartley, S. Howard, & Nelson, Thomas M. 
(Michigan State U.) A further study of pulse-to- 
cycle fraction and critical flicker frequency. A 
decisive theoretical test. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 
51, 41-45.—CFF was investigated as a function of 
intensity and pulse-to-cycle fraction. PCF varied 
from 0.02 to 0.98. The findings supported Bartley’s 
supposition that “whereas short pulses in a given 
repetitive cycle would produce flicker and longer 
pulses would produce fusion, still longer ones would 
reintroduce flicker, and finally the longest ones would 
produce fusion.” Further data suggested “that the 
very shortest pulses would produce fusion rather than 
flicker at some intensity levels."—D. S. Blough. 


5631. Boynton, Robert M., Sturr, Joseph F., & 
Mitsuo, Ikeda. (U. Rochester) Study of flicker 
by increment threshold technique. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 196-201.—“Increment thresholds of 
a small test flash are measured with the flashes super- 
posed upon a flickering background stimulus. Instru- 
mentation is described that permits accurate temporal 
positioning of the test flash within the light-dark 
cycle of the background field, and allows rapid 
threshould measurements to be obtained for the test 
flash in any desired temporal position. It is found 
that the increment threshold rises with the light phase 
and falls with the dark and that this undulation in 
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threshold . . . persists even when the luminance of 
a 30-cps flickering background stimulus is made too 
low for the flicker to be perceptible.”—D. S. Blough. 

5632. Bridgman, C. S. (U. Wisconsin) Analy- 
sis of Wald’s data on dark adaptation. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 240-241.—The view is expressed that 
thresholds during the “Purkinje interval” are deter- 
mined separately by rods or cones except for a brief 
“transition interval” during which rods and cones 
contribute together. The time at which this “transi- 
tional interval” occurs depends on the stimulus.— 
D. S. Blough. 


5633. Hanson, John A., Wulfeck, Joseph W., & 
Anderson, Edythe M.S. (Tufts U.) Studies on 
dark-adaptation: IV. Pre-exposure tolerance of 
the dark-adapted peripheral retina. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 50, 559-561.—“Three temporal loca- 
tions: 2 deg, 6 deg, and 18 deg, were tested with a 
square l-deg test patch of 0.033 sec duration. Pre- 
exposure was to a centrally fixated circular field 
which subtended 55-deg diam. Monocular curves 
were obtained after pre-exposures of 0.01, 0.1, 1, 
and 10 ft-L each presented for 1 and 10 sec. Aill 
pre-exposure conditions resulted in some loss of sen- 
sitivity at the 2-deg location; pre-exposure combina- 
tions of 0.01 and 0.1 ft-L-sec resulted in little if any 
loss of sensitivity at the 6-deg and 18-deg locations.” 
—D. S. Blough. 


5634. Hyman, Aaron. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Apparatus for deter- 
mining critical fusion frequencies and other psy- 
chophysical functions in vision. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-129. 14 p.—An apparatus 
is described which may be used in study of critical 
fusion frequencies (CFF) of periodic visual stimuli. 
With minor modifications other visual functions may 
be studied. There is independent control of both 
target and surround for a number of stimulus char- 
acteristics. A monocular 52-min-of-are circular field 
of fluctuating light may be surrounded with an annu- 
lus of steady light if desired. The fluctuating light 
is created by 2 beams which are independently con- 
trollable with respect to spectral energy distribution, 
luminance, and time pattern. A Maxwellian field of 
view provides retinal illumination up to 10° trolands. 
—G. E. Rowland. 


5635. LaDriere, M. LaVerne. (Marymount Coll.) 
Variations in retinal quantal absorptions of the 
fovea as a function of wavelength and area. /. 
Psychol., 1961, 51, 213-232.—This investigation was 
proposed primarily to study the foveal luminosity 
curve in quantal form. However, the known effects 
of the stimulus area upon this function posed addi- 
tional issues involving foveal tritanopia with small 
fields and the basic area-intensity relationship. The 
apparatus consisted of the Fordham Colorimeter. 25 
luminosity curves (5 each for the 5 concentric, cen- 
trally located, and gradually increasing stimulus 
fields) at 28 wavelengths across the visible spectrum 
were obtained from each of 2 Ss. Results in log 
ergs were converted into quanta per cone ratios after 
applying corrections for energy losses due to the sev- 
eral ocular structures. The basic findings contained 
in this report include: a general presentation of the 
quantal luminosity function, the suggestion that the 
parameter of wavelength be considered in the area- 
intensity problem, and additional evidence for the 
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existence of and a discussion of the possible causes 
of foveal tritanopia.—Author abstract. 

5636. Lichtenstein, M., & Boucher, R. (USN 
Electronics Lab., San Diego, Calif.) Minimum de- 
tectable dark interval between trains of percep- 
tually fused flashes. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 
461-466.—*The length of this minimum interval be- 
tween such trains was an inverse function of both 
train duration and of pulse rate within the train. 
Trains longer than a critical duration of 70 or 80 
msec did not further decrease the dark interval dura- 
tion. Also, an It=k law is approximated in that 
any constant amount of light energy in the fused 
trains, regardless of its time distribution within the 
critical duration, produces a constant value of mini- 
mum detectable dark time between trains. Results 
are discussed in relation to action of light quanta in 
the stimulus, neural summation, and neural latency 
changes.”—D. S. Blough. 

5637. Luria, S. M. (USN Medical Research Lab., 
New London, Conn.) Accommodation and scotopic 
visual acuity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1961, 51, 214- 
219.—“Changes in scotopic acuity as a function of 
varying states of natural accommodation have been 
measured with targets at various distances and lu- 
minances. Results for two observers showed that the 
amounts of negative accommodation needed to pro- 
duce maximum acuity increased with decreasing 
luminance or increasing target distance at a constant 
luminance. The amount of natural negative accom- 
modation needed for maximum acuity was much less 
than has been found with the use of spectacles and 
natural accommodation for infinity. There appeared 
to be a critical luminance level at which changes in 
accommodation produced minimal changes in acuity.” 
—D. S. Blough. 

5638. Mandelbaum, Joseph, & Nelson, Elliot. 
(State U. New York) Rod activity at photopic 
intensities. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 402-408. 
—Apparent saturation of colors viewed at low light 
levels was measured to indicate rod activity above the 
cone threshold with 2 observers. For several colors 
rod sensation predominates at brightnesses imme- 
diately above the cone threshold (CT). At 10 times 
and even at 100 times that threshold, rod sensation is 
large, but at 1000 times the CT, the rod and cone cells 
seem to play an approximately equal role in the total 
brightness sensation. At 10,000 times the CT the 
cone cells dominate the picture.—R. L. Sulzer. 

5639. Middleton, W. E. Knowles, & Wyszecki, 
G. W. Visual thresholds in the retinal periphery 
for red, green, and white signal lights. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 54-56.—Thresholds for red, green, 
and white lights were determined at a number of 
retinal positions ranging in 5° steps from 50° on the 
nasal side of the fixation point to 90° on the temporal 
side. This series of measurements was taken at 
angular elevations of 0°, +30°, and —30°. Findings 
showed consistently higher thresholds for red than 
for white and green, the difference increasing with 
horizontal angle. Threshold for green were slightly 
lower than those for white light, and this difference 
did not vary with horizontal angle, but was con- 
sistently larger at elevations of +30° and —30° than 
at 0°.—D. S. Blough. 

5640. Miicher, H. (Bergische Landstr. 2, Diissel- 
dorf-Grafenberg, Germany) Uber die Abhingigkeit 
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der visuellen Verschmelzungsfrequenz von leichter 
geistiger Arbeit. [On the interdependence of the 
flicker-fusion frequency and easy mental work.|] Psy- 
chol. Beit., 1960, 4, 530-543.—The effects of stress 
due to mental work (30 minutes doing sums sensu 
Kraepelin) were: a decrease of the flicker-fusion fre- 
quency, a decrease in the difference between ascend- 
ing and descending flicker-fusion values and a 
decrease of the interindividual variation. The flicker- 
fusion frequency was regarded as being an indicator 
of central psychophysiological stress and activity 
adaptability. (16 ref., English & French summaries ) 
—H. J. Priester. 

5641. Nachmias, Jacob. (Swarthmore Coll.) 
Meridional variations in visual acuity and eye 
movements during fixation. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 569-571.—“‘An attempt was made to evaluate 
the contribution of eye movements to meridional var- 
iations in visual acuity. The threshold background 
luminance was determined for the detection of a fine 
wire at different orientations and exposure durations. 
In addition, eye movements were recorded under com- 
parable conditions in order to ascertain the magnitude 
of relative motion that retinal images of such wires 
undergo due to eye movements. It was found that 
acuity varies as a function of line orientation in a 
similar manner with all exposure durations. Differ- 
ences in the effect of line orientation with different 
exposure duration appear to be unrelated to the varia- 
tions in retinal image motion due to eye movements 
during fixation.”—D. S. Blough. 


5642. Smythies, J. R. (Cambridge U., London, 
England) The stroboscopic patterns. III. Fur- 
ther experiments and discussion. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 247-255.—In 2 previous papers (see 34: 
2502, 7028) an account was given of the phenomenol- 
ogy of the dark and bright phases of the subjective 
sensory patterns evoked by illuminating the retina 
with an intermittent stimulus. The present paper 
considers the relevant parameters that affect these 
patterns and the various hypotheses about their 
origin.—C. M. Franks. 


5643. Wald, George. 


(Harvard U.) Participa- 
tion of rods and cones in visual responses: Reply 


to the comments of C. S. Bridgman. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 241-243.—(see 35: 5632) “... 
though circumstances certainly exist in which Dr. 
Bridgman’s distinction between a transition and the 
Purkinje interval is valid and applicable, the transi- 
tion interval is not as yet rigorously defined, and is in 
general broader than he has assumed. It includes 
considerable portions of both dark adaptation and 
spectral sensitivity. Probably the same can be said 
for any other visual property measured in retinal 
areas that contain both rods and cones.”—D. S. 
Blough. 


5644. Wertheimer, G. (Ohio State U.) Modu- 
lation thresholds for sinusoidal light distributions 
on the retina. J. Physiol., 1960, 152, 67-74.—By a 
method based on Young’s double-slit interference ex- 
periment, a retinal light distribution was created in 
which intensity varies sinusoidally with distance. 
This pattern was used to modulate a field of uniform 
retinal illumination (220 td and 555 mp wave-length) 
and minimum depth of modulation required for vis- 
ibility of fringes was measured at various spatial 
frequencies in 3 normal Ss. The average modulation 
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sensitivity curve when normalized is similar to the 
theoretical contrast transfer function of a perfect 
optical system like the eye’s. Values for the absolute 
threshold for fringe resolution at 100% modulation 
ranged from 0.80 to 0.87 cycles/minute of arc.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5645. Wylfeck, Joseph W., Johannsen, Dorothea 
E., & McBride, Patricia I. (Tufts U.) Studies on 
dark adaptation: III. Pre-exposure tolerance of 
the human fovea as measured by contrast sensi- 
tivity. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 556-558.— 
“Monocular measurements on two observers were 
made with a centrally fixated one-degree square test- 
patch against a surround 27° in diameter. First the 
contrast threshold was measured after 10 minutes of 
adaptation to brightnesses of 0.010, 0.10, and 1.0 ft-L. 
Then the course of adaptation was measured by the 
contrast threshold after pre-exposures which imme- 
diately followed the aforementioned adaptation bright- 
nesses. . . | The pre-exposures were 0.10, 1.0, and 
10 ft-L for 1, 10, and 100 sec. . . . Contrast threshold 
increased as background brightness increased and... 
with increasing duration and brightness of pre-expo- 
sure above a critical value of 100 ft-L-sec.”—D. S. 
Blough. 


(See also Abstracts 5881, 5946, 6229, 6235, 6933) 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


5646. Amirov, R. Z. (Inst. Rhino-oto-laryngol- 
ogy, Moscow, USSR) Trigeminal’naia trékhkom- 
ponentnaia metodika i zucheniia vysshei nervnoi 
deiatel’nosti cheloveka. [Trigeminal, tri-component 
method of studying higher nervous activity in man.] 
Zh. vyssh.,\nervn, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 468-472.—A 
method is detailed which utilizes joint recording of 3 
aspects of a S’s reaction to ammonia: (a) changes in 
respiration; (b) induced winking; and (c) verbal 
report of duration of odor, in order to provide data 
on the higher nervous activity of epileptics, stutterers, 
and hysterics. Each group yields its characteristic 
set of data~—/. D. London. 


5647. Engen, T. Effect of practice and instruc- 
tion on olfactory thresholds. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 10, 195-198.—“‘Olfactory thresholds were meas- 
ured with a forced-choice method of limits, a method 
believed by some to be semantically better than phe- 
nomenological methods. The thresholds were appre- 
ciably lowered by practice for 5 Ss and even more by 
changes in S’s criterion of discrimination. These two 
variables appear to be at least as important as the 
psychophysical method in the study of olfaction and 
probably in the other sense modalities too.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


5648. Engen, Trygg, & Pfaffmann, Carl. (Brown 
U.) Absolute judgments of odor quality. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 59, 214-219.—“A series of experi- 
ments weré carried out to determine how well the 
human S can identify odor qualities by label (S’s own 
association to the odorant) with different kinds, in- 
tensities, and numbers of odorants. Informational 
analysis of these identifications yielded approximately 
4.0 bits. The results were influenced by variations in 
the sample of odor qualities but not appreciably by 
intensity characteristics of the odor qualities. The 
information transmitted for a combination of 1.5 bits 


obtained for intensity earlier and the 4.0 bits obtained 
for quality did not exceed that for quality alone. The 
discussion of the results compared the span of ab- 
solute judgments in olfaction and other sense modal- 
ities with respect to unidimensional and multidimen- 
sional stimuli.”—Author summary. 


5649. Pangborn, Rose Marie. (U. California, 
Davis) Taste interrelationships. Food Res., 25, 
1960, 245-256.—Interrelationships among sucrose, 
citric acid, sodium chloride, and caffein were deter- 
mined by a method in which a standard suprathresh- 
old aqueous solution of 1 substance was matched for 
intensity against a series of concentrations of the 
same substance to which had been added subthreshold 
and threshold amounts of another substance. All data 
were obtained from the same 10 highly trained Ss. 
“In general, all compounds were found to reduce the 
intensity of each other. The most pronounced effect 
was the reduction of the sweetness of sucrose by citric 
acid and the reduction of the sourness of citric acid 
by sucrose.” Increasing the sugar or acid content of 


fruit nectars decreased the accuracy with which 
judges could match the taste of a standard with a 
randomized series.—D. R. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 5557, 7346, 7349, 7350, 7351, 
7352) 


SoMESTHESIS 


5650. Brindley, G. S., & Merton, P. A. (Cam- 
bridge U., England) The absence of position sense 
in the human eye. J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 127-130.— 
Experiments on 4 Ss showed that they could not de- 
tect passive movements of one eye or of both together 
if conjunctival sacs were anaesthetized and visual 
clues excluded. Passive movements in one eye caused 
no reflex movement of the other. It is concluded that 
the eye has no position sense.—D. R. Peryam. 


5651. Deb, Subimal. Four-fold cutaneous sense- 
response of idiot subjects. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 
1960, 4, 81-84.—Out of a group of 56 Ss 26% had no 
reaction to warm stimulus, 21% to cold, 11% to pain, 
and 33% to pressure. 19% correctly responded to 
warm sensation out of 10 repetitions, 9% to cold, 29% 
to pain, and 10% to pressure.—U. Pareek. 


5652. Dietze, Alfred G. (Michigan State U.) 
Kinaesthetic discrimination: The difference limen 
for finger span. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 165-168.—11 
Ss judged lengths of aluminum rods around standards 
of {0 mm., 30 mm., and 50 mm. in a constant stimuli 
design. The stimuli were grasped between thumb and 
forefinger. A straight line fitted to the data allowed 
computation of probably errors, constant errors, and 
Weber fractions. Results, consistent with the only 2 
previous studies of finger span, showed remarkable 
accuracy in kinaesthetic discrimination by means of 
the fingers, and average Weber fraction of 1/50 
around standards of 50 mm. and 30 mm., and of 1/20 
around a standard of 10 mm. being obtained.—Author 
abstract. 


5653. Graybiel, Ashton; Guedry, Fred E., John- 
son, Walter, & Kennedy, Robert. Adaptation to 
bizarre stimulation of the semicircular canals as 
indicated by the oculogyral illusion. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Prop. No. MR005.13- 
6001, Sub. 1, No. 53. 11 p.—Experiments were made 
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to determine the course of adaptation to the oculo- 
gyral illusion using estimates of the magnitude of this 
illusion produced by head and body movements. 4 
healthy male Ss 19-23 years of age were exposed to 
tilt in a specially constructed chair mounted in a 
rotating room built around the center of a human 
centrifuge. Determinations of the course of their 
adaptation to the oculogyral illusion were reported. 
Also compared were the effects of their voluntary 
head movements. The findings appear to have appli- 
cation to anticipated problems in manned orbiting 
satellites and to any rotating structure where person- 
nel will be exposed to angular velocities above 2.0 
rpm. (16 ref.)—L. Shatin. 


5654. Guedry, F. E., Collins, W. E., Sheffey, 
P. L., & Gall, K. J. (USA Medical Research Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Perceptual and oculomotor re- 
actions to interacting visual and vestibular stim- 
ulation. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1961, No. 463. 
ii, 22 p.—6 Ss were rotated under several conditions 
of visual stimulation. Following cessation of rota- 
tion, nystagmus was suppressed during 5 seconds of 
room illumination but recovered almost immediately 
in the ensuing dark interval. The subjective feeling 
of rotation remained inhibited. A small fixation light 
or large fixation field inhibited nystagmus but did not 
suppress the subjective response. Nystagmic and 
subjective reactions were found to diminish with re- 
peated rotation. (25 ref.)—G. H. Mowbray. 

5655. Guedry, F. E., Jr.. & Montague, E. K. 
(USA Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Relationship between magnitudes of vestibular re- 
actions and effective coriolis couples in the semi- 


circular canal system. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 


1960, No. 456. ii, 30 p.—“‘When a human rider on a 
rotating structure rotates his head in a plane other 
than the plane of rotation of a structure, he perceives 
rotation in a plane approximately orthogonal to the 
other two. Subjects were rotated within the range 
0.2 to 1.6 rad./sec. and recordings were made of the 
angular velocity of the structure, head rotation rela- 
tive to the structure, vestibular nystagmus and sub- 
jective estimates of angular displacement and velocity. 
Results indicate that the magnitude of the effective 
resultant mechanical couples which develop in the 
semicircular canal system due to coriolis accelerations 
are directly related to the magnitudes of the subjective 
and oculomotor aspects of the vestibular reactions. 
Changes in spatial orientation provide an estimate of 
the magnitudes of errors to be anticipated in pilots 
exposed to this source of vertigo.” (35 ref.) —G. H. 
Mowbray. 


5656. Hawkes, Glenn R. (Ed.) (USA Medical 
Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Symposium on 
cutaneous sensitivity. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 
1960, No. 424. ii, 165 p.—Progress toward answer- 
ing basic theoretical questions regarding cutaneous 
sensory phenomena and mechanisms are discussed. 
D. R. Kenshalo and J. P. Nafe report on the receptive 
capacities of the skin. W. R. Uttal discusses the 
neural coding of somesthetic sensation from a psycho- 
physical and a neurophysiological standpoint. The 
influence of inhibition on the sensation pattern of the 
skin and the eye is reported by G. von Békésy. F. N. 
Jones describes some subjective magnitude functions 
for touch. The feasibility of cutaneous communica- 
tion systems and the problems connected with their 
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development are discussed in detail by B. von H. 
Gilmer, L. W. Gregg, W. C. Howell, E. A. Alluisi, 
J. F. Hahn, C. E. Sherrick, and G. R. Hawkes.— 
G. H. Mowbray. 


5657. Hawkes, Glenn R. (USA Medical Re- 
search Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) Information trans- 
mitted via electrical cutaneous stimulus duration. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 293-298.—The number of pos- 
sible absolute identifications of electrical cutaneous 
stimulus durations was investigated. 1 group of Os 
identified stimuli equally spaced by jnd’s. Another 
group was presented stimuli equally spaced by data 
from direct estimates of apparent duration. The slope 
of a line fitted to direct estimate data was 1.19. The 
amount of information transmitted by the 2 groups 
was not significantly different. The channel capacity 
of 1.27 bits was reached with use of 3 stimulus dura- 
tions. It is concluded that choice between these 2 
scaling procedures will not affect information trans- 
mission.—Author abstract. 


5658. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Warm, Joel S. 
(USA Medical Research Lab., Ft. Knox, Ky.) AT 
for electrical cutaneous stimulation. J. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 263-271.—Differential discrimination of the 
duration of electrical cutaneous stimulation was in- 
vestigated as a function of the intensity level and 
duration of the standard, as well as the possible effect 
of varying rate or time of stimulus onset or offset. 
With a standard duration range of 0.5-1.5 sec., AT/R 
was significantly affected by the standard duration 
and intensity level. No other effects were significant. 
The findings are interpreted as supporting the “inte- 
grated intensity” theory of Holway and Hurvich. 
Poor discrimination results from use of weak stimulus 
intensities or very brief durations (0.5 sec. or less). 
It is concluded that use of electrical cutaneous stimuli 
for signaling purposes should consider the dependence 
of discrimination on both intensity and duration.— 
Author abstract. 


5659. Renfrew, S., & Melville, I. D. (Royal In- 
firmary, Glasgow, Scotland) The somatic sense of 
space (choraesthesia) and its threshold. Brain, 
1960, 83, 93-112.—“A distinction is drawn between 
dermal space feeling and touch feeling on the basis of 
introspection. Space is divided into a plane parallel 
to the skin surface and one perpendicular to it. Sev- 
eral methods of measuring thresholds of space feeling 
are described. The results reveal that there is a con- 
stant threshold for each plane depending on the region 
tested and that the depth threshold is roughly a third 
of the surface threshold. A distinction is drawn, on 
the basis of the results, between Space Feeling and 
Touch Feeling Discrimination. There is no correla- 
tion between them except that surface space feelings 
determine the threshold for Touch Feeling Discrim- 
ination. Differences between dermal space feeling 
and touch feeling are discussed on the basis of intro- 
spection, experiments on normal people and clinical 
study. The problem of the anatomical and physiolog- 
ical basis of space feeling is discussed. Dermal space 
sense and joint sense are combined to form the 
Somatic Sense of Space, called choraesthesia. It is 
suggested that dyschoraesthesia is the sensory coun- 
terpart of paresis.”—Author summary. 


(See also Abstracts 5559, 5861, 5876, 5877, 5997, 
6525, 7297) 
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HEARING 


5660. Burrows, Alan A. (Douglas Aircraft Co., 
El Segundo, Calif.) Acoustic noise: An informa- 
tional definition. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 163-168.— 
It is postulated that unwanted sound or noise is “that 
auditory stimulus or stimuli bearing no informational 
relationship to the presence or completion of the im- 
mediate task.” The definition is partially supported 
by an experiment in which sound was: absent, con- 
tinuously present, randomly intermittent, switched on 
for 0.5 sec. by commission of an error, or switched 
off for 0.5 sec. by commission of an error. Several 
sound levels were investigated. Results were sugges- 
tive but not entirely conclusive; therefore, the author 
regards the experiment as preliminary rather than 
critical—J. M. Christensen. 


5661. Craig, James H., & Jeffress, Lloyd A. (U. 
Texas) Why Helmholtz couldn’t hear monaural 
phase effects. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 884— 
885.—This note reports that interstimulus interval is 
a critical variable in the perception of monaural phase 
effects and suggests that because of Helmholtz’s un- 
wieldy instrumentation his interstimulus interval was 
longer than optimum duration.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5662. Fletcher, John L., & Riopelle, Arthur J. 
(USA Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) 
Protective effect of the acoustic reflex for impul- 
sive noises. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 401- 
404.—24 Ss were exposed to 100 rounds of machine- 
gun fire, both with and without a pre-exposure to a 
1000-cps tone for activating the acoustic reflex. Pre- 
and postfiring audiograms taken under both condi- 
tions were compared to determine temporary thresh- 
old shifts. Shifts obtained with the reflex-activating 
tone were found to be significantly smaller than those 
obtained in its absence—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5663. Meyer, Max F. (3939 Loquat, Miami, Fla.) 
Temporal irregularity of excitations: How much 
is accepted by the brain for reporting pitch? J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 391-393.—“For many 
years the only obstacle standing in the way of credit- 
ing the theory of the hydraulic-cochlea model . . . as 
a hypothetical ‘theory of hearing’ has been the notion 
that the brain reports a pitch to consciousness only 
when it receives excitations from the auditory sense 
organ in strictest temporal regularity. The test of 
this notion has now been accomplished by experiment- 
ing with a siren—and the obstacle has been removed.” 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5664. Pollack, Irwin. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Bedford, Mass.) Temporal sampling 
parameters of interaural noise correlations. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 795-799.—“The prime 
determinant of [7 trained Ss] performance is the total 
integrated duration of the noise samples, irrespective 
of the other temporal parameters. Within the restric- 
tion of a constant integrated duration, superior per- 
formance is attained with an interval of about 2 msec. 
between successive brief noise samples.” Results in- 
dicate that “the auditory system requires a certain 
total amount (duration) of information regardless of 
its temporal distribution for a relevant discrimina- 
tion.” —A. M. Small, Jr. 


5665. Sommers, Ronald K., Meyer, William J., & 
Fenton, Ann K. (Speech & Hearing, Armstrong 
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County, Pa.) Pitch discrimination and articula- 
tion. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 56-60.—65 school 
children having articulation errors on either r or s 
were matched with a comparable group of normally- 
speaking Ss on the basis of IQ, sex, and grade. The 
pitch subtest of the Tilson-Gretsch Music Test was 
administered to each S following standard procedures. 
Those with errors were found to be poorer in mean 
pitch discrimination than normals. No differences 
were found between the r group and the s group. 
The matching variables of IQ, sex, and grade were 
found to be ineffective in increasing the precision of 
the experimental design —M. F. Palmer. 


5666. Zwislocki, J. (Syracuse U.) Theory of 
temporal auditory summation. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1046-1060.—“A theory of temporal 
auditory summation is developed and applied to the 
threshold of audibility for various temporal patterns 
of pulses and sinusoidal vibrations. The theory is 
based on the assumption of an expotential decay of 
neural excitation and, for the threshold of audibility, 
it includes only one time constant. Various factors 
that may affect temporal auditory summation are dis- 
cussed. It is shown that the same theory applies to 
muscle contractions.” (47 ref.)—A.M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5553, 6002, 7275, 7281) 


Measurements 


5667. Chase, Richard Allen; Sutton, Samuel; 
Fowler, Edmund P., Jr., Fay, Thomas H., Jr., & 
Ruhm, Howard B. (Columbia U.) Low sensation 
level delayed clicks and keytapping. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1961, 4, 73-78.—20 normal-hearing Ss tapped a 
key in a simple temporal pattern under synchronous 
and delayed feedback of click. Feedback was below 
hearing threshold in the first condition and at 10 db. 
sensation level in the 2nd condition. Differences be- 
tween tapping performance were highly significant at 
10 db. sensation level. The disturbance in motor per- 
formance which follows the delay in auditory feedback 
has potential for testing hearing acuity in Ss who are 
either unable or unwilling to give consistent responses 
to standard tests. The author suggests that pure tone 
bursts might be substituted —M. F. Palmer. 


5668. Cherry, E. Colin, & Bowles, J. A. 


(Im- 
perial Coll., U. London, England) Contribution to 


a study of the “cocktail party problem.” J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 884.—This note describes the 
measurement of the degree of separability (binaur- 
ally) of 2 sounds of which the S has no prior knowl- 
edge. That is, using 2 independent white noises of 
identical bandwidth rather than 2 independent speech 
sources (previously reported). “Whereas the two 
voices were separated well, so that the S could guess 
where one of them was, the 2 simultaneous noises 
could not be separated at all; the listener guesses only 
on the ‘center of gravity’ of the image formed by the 
2 mixed noises.”—-A. M. Small, Jr. 


5669. Cox, Jerome R. & Bilger, Robert C. 
(Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Suggestion 
relative to the standardization of loudness-balance 
data for the telephonic TDH-39 earphone. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1081-1082.—This note 
lists sound pressures corresponding to O db. hearing 
level compiled from 2 unpublished studies plus the 
authors’ data—A. M. Small, Jr. 
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5670. Creelman, C. Douglas. (U. Michigan) 
Detection of complex signals as a function of 
signal bandwidth and duration. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 33, 89-94.—This study examines the 
efficiency of Ss in the detection of a stimulus wave- 
form which is a train of damped sinusoids. The 
signal duration and degree of damping (or spectral 
bandwidth) were varied, with the energy of the signal 
held constant. Increased bandwidth is shown to de- 
crease detection of relatively long duration signals. 
A negligible effect of bandwidth was found for short 
durations. Detection of an amplitude difference, in 
contrast to detection of the presence of weak signal 
in noise, is shown to be relatively unaffected either 
by signal duration or bandwidth over the range of 
values studied.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5671. Deatherage, B. H. (Childrens Hosp., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) Binaural interaction of clicks of 
different frequency content. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1961, 33, 139-145.—When ac pulses to the 2 ears are 
identical approximate simultaneity places a unitary 
click-image in the center of the head; and when the 
pulse to 1 ear differs only moderately in frequency 
content from the pulse to the other, then a single 
click-image is still heard but the pulse of high-fre- 
quency content must be delivered later than the low- 
frequency pulse in order to place the image in the 
center of the head. If the frequency difference is 
great, however, a unitary click-image is no longer 
heard. Instead, the sound breaks up into 2 images, 1 
of high and 1 of low pitch, which may be independ- 
ently brought to the median plane of the head by 
appropriate adjustment of the interaural temporal re- 
lation of the dichotic stimuli —A. M. Small, Jr. 


5672. Durlach, N. I. (Massachusetts Inst. Tech- 
nology) Note on the equalization and cancellation 
theory of binaural masking level differences. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1075-1076.—“This note 
provides a brief introduction to a quantitative theory 
of binaural masking level differences. A model is 
proposed for the operations performed by the brain 
on the received signals and this model is applied to 
some experimental data.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5673. Green, David M. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Auditory detection of a noise signal. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 121-131.—“Measure- 
ments of the detectability of a noise signal in noise” 
were made varying bandwidth, duration, and center 
frequency of the noise signal. “For some constant 
detectability the equation generated by the [optimum- 
detection] model and one constant, an attenuation 
factor, closely fit the experimental data over the major 
range of the experimental parameters. The major 
area of discrepancy between model and data is the 
shape of the psychophysical function. Implications of 
the data for the critical-band mechanism are also dis- 
cussed.” —A. M. Small, Jr. 


5674. Hinchcliffe, Ronald. (U. Iowa) Thresh- 
old of hearing for random noise. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1961, 4, 3-9.—Random sample of 400 British Ss 
ranging in age from 18 to 74 years. From this a 
subsample was drawn of 18-24 years, and other sub- 
samples covered age spans of 10 years with 60 people 
in each subsample. Questionnaires for audiologic 
hazards were completed for each member. There is a 
high correlation between hearing threshold for ran- 
dom noise, for pure tones of 1000 cps, and of the 2 
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adjacent octaves with high test-retest reliability. 
When random noise threshold is rechecked on the 
2nd measurement there is an improvement of about 2 
db. There is a deterioration of random noise thresh- 
old with age.—M. F. Palmer. 

5675. Jerger, J. F.. & Harford, E. R. (North- 
western U.) Alternate and simultaneous binaural 
balancing of pure tones. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 
3, 15-30.—Interaural intensity relations producing 
equal loudness when pure tones were presented al- 
ternately, and median plane localization when they 
were presented simultaneously, were studied in nor- 
mals, monaurally masked normals, and patients with 
unilateral sensorineural hearing loss, both with and 
without loudness recruitment. The 2 types of judg- 
ment did not yield equivalent results. With important 
qualifications, median plane localization requires more 
nearly equivalent SPLs at the 2 ears than does equal 
loudness. Loudness recruitment must always be 
measured by alternate stimulation of the 2 ears.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

5676. Jerger, James F., Tillman, Tom W., & 
Peterson, John L. (Northwestern U.) Masking 
by octave bands of noise in normal and impaired 
ears. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 385-390.—For 
frequencies within the noise band results were equiv- 
alent for all groups at both noise levels. At fre- 
quencies both above and below the noise band no 
differences among groups were noted at the 10-db 
effective level. At the 30-db. effective level, both 
presbycusics and sensorineural losses of presumably 
cochlear origin showed more masking than either nor- 
mals, plugged normals, or conductives—A. M. Small, 
Jr. 


5677. Knight, J. J., & Coles, R. R. A. (Medical 
Research Council, London, England) Determina- 
tion of the hearing thresholds of naval recruits in 
terms of British and American standards. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 800-804.—111 naval 
recruits were examined in order to establish a refer- 
ence hearing level against which to assess the effects 
of noise exposure. Pure-tone thresholds were taken 
in a quiet room with a commercial audiometer. 37 of 
the 111 Ss were rejected on various (including med- 
ical) grounds. The results showed good agreement 
with British standards for the main group as well as 
for an additional group of 15 Ss selected for minimum 
exposure to gunfire. When a small group of experi- 
enced Ss were used, thresholds improved 2.5 db. The 
results are related to other hearing surveys and lab- 
oratory measures. (18 ref.) —A.M. Small, Jr. 


5678. Kopra, L. L., Fullington, R. W., & Strick- 
land, L. E. Relationship between alternate bi- 
naural bifrequency loudness-balance test and 
threshold tone-decay test responses in normal and 
subnormal ears. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-19. 12 p—20 male Ss with bilateral 
normal hearing and 14 Ss with bilateral high-fre- 
quency sensorineural loss were administered 2 hear- 
ing tests. When a span difference of 30 db. was 
used as a criterion for abnormal loudness increase, 13 
of the subnormal Ss showed abnormal loudness at 
4000 cps in both right and left ears. In the threshold 
tone-decay test the differences between median sensa- 
tion levels required for 60-second awareness by nor- 
mal and subnormal Ss were not significantly different 
at any test frequency from 250 cps through 6000 cps. 
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No systematic interrelationships were observed be- 
tween results of the 2 tests —M. C. Payne, Jr. 


5679. Kryter, Karl D. (Bolt, Beranek & New- 
man, Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) The meaning and 
measurement of perceived noise level. Noise Con- 
trol, 1960, 6(5), 12-27.—“The term ‘perceived noise 
level’ was first derived to intercompare the relative 
noisiness of jet and propeller airplane noise as heard 
by listeners. A number of other types of noises, taken 
from the acoustic literature, are analyzed and pre- 
sented in terms of perceived noise levels and loudness 
levels. Calculated perceived noise levels seem to 
agree better than calculated loudness levels with sub- 
jective comparisons of these noises.”—A. M. Small, 
Jr 


5680. Loeb, M., & Riopelle, A. J. (USA Medical 
Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Influence of loud 
contralateral stimulation on the threshold and per- 
ceived loudness of low frequency tones. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 602-610.—2 experiments are re- 
ported in which a contralateral tone was introduced to 
activate a reflex and the resultant threshold shift 
measured. : These shifts were small and apparently 
inconsistent with previous results. With 2 similar 
experiments but using loudness decrement as the cri- 
terion measure, it was found that loud sounds were 
attenuated more than faint ones.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5681. Mills, A. W. (Harvard U.) Lateraliza- 
tion of high-frequency tones. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 132-134.—Thresholds for interaural 
intensity differences of dichotic tone pulses were 
measured in 5 Ss by the method of constant stimuli. 
A comparison of these thresholds with the interaural 
intensity difference produced by a just noticeable 
deviation from the median plane of an actual sound 
source confirms the unique contributions to lateraliza- 
tion of phase and intensity as a function of frequency. 
—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5682. Migkolezy-Fodor, F. (New York Eye & 
Ear Infirmary, NYC) Relation between loudness 
and duration of tonal pulses: II. Response of nor- 
mal ears to sounds with noise sensation. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 482-486.—As the dura- 
tion of a pulse train is reduced, the threshold changes 
more slowly than if a sinusoid were used. Corre- 
spondingly, maintaining intensity constant and vary- 
ing the duration of the stimulus yield shortened time 
thresholds compared to tones. “This result is ex- 
plained by the increased loudness level of lew noise 
intensities and support the concept of a direct rela- 
tionship between loudness arti time threshold.”—A. 
M. Small, Jr. 


5683. Miskolezy-Fodor, F. (New York Eye & 
Ear Infirmary, NYC) Relation between loudness 
and duration of tonal pulses: III. Response in 
cases of abnormal loudness function. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 486-492.—Using Ss with com- 
plete recruitment and testing with both time-threshold 
and binaural loudness matching, it was found: “(1) 
at a constant level above threshold, the hearing loss 
in decibels is related to the logarithm of the patho- 
logic degree of loudness increment, as determined by 
L/I values: (2) for a given hearing loss, the L/I 
value of the loudness-increment degree decreases 
linearly with the logarithmic increase of the level 
above threshold; (3) the graphic results of time- 
threshold determination appear directly continuous 
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with those of loudness matching.” (26 ref.)—A. M. 


Small, Jr. 

5684. Muirhead, J. C. (Suffield Experimental 
Station, Ralston, Canada) Hearing loss due to gun 
blast. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 885.—This 
note reports that “a shock wave subjects the ear drum 
to an oscillatory, rather than a single transient pres- 
sure load. It is suggested that the frequency range 
in which hearing loss due to gun blast occurs is re- 
lated to the frequency of this pressure oscillation.”— 
A. M. Small, Jr. 

5685. Peters, Robert W. (Mississippi Southern 
Coll.) Research on psychological parameters of 
sound. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-249. 
vii, 57 p.—From 2 to 100 undergraduates were used 
in a series of experiments attempting to isolate and 
define dimensions of auditory experience and to meas- 
ure the dimensions. “The studies involved language 
of auditory experience, scaling of auditory stimulus 
sets on equal-interval scales, paired-comparisons scal- 
ing, scaling by direct magnitude estimations, observer 
generated scales, multidimensional scaling of groups 
of sounds and changes in auditory perception under 
constant stimulation. The results of the various 
studies indicated that the most promising approach 
for the study of parameters of complex sounds was 
the multidimensional scaling model. In a pure tone 
study this scaling model isolated the expected dimen- 
sions, pitch and loudness. In the scaling of complex 
sounds, for several stimulus sets evaluated, between 
three and six dimensions appeared to emerge.” (83 
ref.)—M. B. Mitchell. 

5686. Raab, D. H. (Brooklyn Coll.) Forward 
and backward masking between acoustic clicks. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 137-139.—The mask- 
ing of 1 de pulse by another was studied as a function 
of time interval between pulses. 2 alternative forced- 
choice procedures were employed to measure thresh- 
olds before and after the masking pulse. Both for- 
ward and backward masking were found ; the forward 
effect was more pronounced and longer lasting. 
Backward masking studied in this way extends be- 
yond what can be explained by peripheral intensity- 
latency conversions.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5687. Ward, W. Dixon. (Research Center, Sub- 
committee on Noise, Los Angeles, Calif.) Latent 
and residua. -* ss in temporary threshold shift. 
J. Acoust. Soc. ¢..wer., 1960, 32, 135-137.—“3 experi- 
ments designed to examine latent effects of low noise- 
level stimulation gave completely negative results. It 
is concluded that noises that do not themselves pro- 
duce TTS (temporary threshold shift) have no effect 
on the growth or decay of TTS produced by higher 
level exposures.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5688. Ward, W. Dixon. (Subcommittee on 
Noise, 327 S. Alvarado, Los Angeles, Calif.) Re- 
covery from high values of temporary threshold 
shift. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 497-500.—12 
normal Ss were exposed to noise that produced at 
least 50 db. of temporary threshold shift (TTS) 
measured 2 min. after cessation of the noise. TTS 
was measured at regular intervals until recovery was 
complete. Results indicate that while the recovery 
from these high values of TTS proceeds as a function 
of the logarithm of time during the first few hours, 
later recovery is instead linear in time.—A. M. Small, 
Jr. 
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5689. Ward, W. Dixon; Glorig, Aram, & Selters, 
Weldon. (Subcommittee on Noise, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Temporary threshold shift in a changing 
noise level. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 235- 
237.—“When [S] . . . is exposed first to a high-level 
noise H for a time T and then to one of lower level L 
for time t, his temporary shift (TTS) is equal to the 
numerical sum of (1) the TTS in db that would be 
produced by level L acting over a period of time 
T+t, and (2) the TTS in db that would remain 
after t min of recovery in quiet from TTSp, where 
TTSp is the difference between (a) the TTS at the 
end of the T-min exposure to H and (b) the TTS 
that would have been produced by T min of exposure 
to L. It appears that this result rules out any simple 
explanation of TTS.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5690. Wright, H. N. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Audibility of switching transients. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 138.—As the level 
of a tone is increased its threshold rise-fall time must 


lengthen in order that no transient click be heard.— 
M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 6727, 6731, 6739, 6816, 7311) 


Speech Perception 


5691. Clarke, Franke R. (Indiana U.) Confi- 
dence ratings, second-choice responses, and con- 
fusion matrices in intelligibility tests. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 35-46.—The studies reported 
deal with the responses of Ss to speech stimuli trans- 
mitted in a background of white Gaussian noise. The 
Ss attempted to identify the transmitted items and 
then made a 2nd response in an attempt to convey 
additional information. When Ss were allowed a 2nd- 
choice identification response, little information was 
contained in these responses which was not already 
contained in the Ss’ Ist-identification response. When 
the 2nd response was a confidence rating, a significant 
amount of information was added to that which was 
) apes by the identification response—A. M. Small, 

r. 


5692. Kryter, Karl D. (Bolt Beranek & Newman, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass.) Speech bandwidth com- 
pression through spectrum selection. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 547-556—PB word and sen- 
tence intelligibility tests were conducted with un- 
filtered speech and with speech band-pass filtered. If 
constant speech intelligibility is used as a criterion, 
the results indicate that the total “effective” band- 
width required for the best multiple pass band system 
is less than that required for the best contiguous pass 
band systems by a factor of 2. The signal resulting 
from this multiple sampling in the frequency domain 
sounds “natural” and the identity of a talker’s voice 
appears to be maintained.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5693. Lane, H. L., Catania, A. C., & Stevens, 
S. S. (Harvard U.) Voice level: Autophonic 
scale, perceived loudness, and effects of side tone. 
J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 160-167.—The speak- 
er’s numerical estimation of his own vocal level, the 
autophonic response, was found to grow as the 1.1 
power of the actual sound pressure produced. When 
listeners judged the loudness of another speaker’s 
vocalization the exponent was 0.7. The disparity be- 
tween these exponents suggests that the speaker does 
not rely solely upon his perception of loudness in 
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judging his own relative vocal level. The minor role 
played by loudness in the autophonic judgment is fur- 
ther demonstrated by the fact that the form and ex- 
ponent of the subjective scale for autophonic re- 
sponses remain relatively invariant under wide 
changes in auditory feedback.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5694. Mathews, M. V., Miller, J. E., & David, 
E. E., Jr. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) 
Pitch synchronous analysis of voiced sounds. /. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1961, 33, 179-186.—A study of 
vowel sounds by means of a spectral analysis keyed 
synchronously to the voice pitch has been carried out. 
A digital computer served as the analyzer. The re- 
sults show that vowel sounds can be represented by a 
sequence of poles arising from the vocal tract and a 
sequence of zeros charactering the glottal excitation. 
—A,. M. Small, Jr. 

5695. Oyer, Herbert J.. Moser, Henry M., & 
Wolfe, Susan M. (Ohio State U.) Relationship 
of phonetic structure to the intelligibility of words 
simultaneously recorded at ear and lips. J. speech 
hear. Res., 1960, 3, 44-51.—Comparative analysis was 
made of phonetic elements of listener response to 
recorded speech signals of ear and lip origin, for 5 
S/N ratios. Listeners highly trained on 50 words 
tended to restrict substitute responses to words within 
the list. Fewer substitutions outside the list occurred 
as noise became more destructive. Certain vowels 
and diphthongs appeared to be related to intelligibility 
patterns. The most extreme variation in percent of 
intelligibility occurred for words containing (e), 
(2), (i), (€), or (1). There was no apparent re- 
lationship between consonant structure and intelligi- 
bility of the test words.—M. F. Palmer. 


5696. Pollack, Irwin; Rubenstein, Herbert, & 
Decker, Louis. (USAF Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter, Bedford, Mass.) Analysis of incorrect re- 
sponses to an unknown message set. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 454-457.—“‘The incorrect re- 
sponses of listeners to an unknown set of 144 words, 
presented in noise, were analyzed. Attention was 
focused upon the word-frequency distribution of the 
incorrect responses and upon the proportion of the 
incorrect responses that were nonsense responses. 
Both measures were affected by the speech-to-noise 
ratio, but were approximately independent of the 
stimulus-word frequency.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5697. Solomon, Lawrence N., Webster, John C., 
& Curtis, James F. (California Western U., San 
Diego) A factorial study of speech perception. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 101-107.—39 speech and 
tonal tests were administered to 90 Navy recruits, 
including verbal facility, intelligibility, tests of dis- 
torted speech, noise-masked speech, filtered speech, 
threshold speech, speech in presence of distracting 
sounds, pure-tone audiometric tests, Seashore tests. 
Pearson r’s were computed for all possible pairs and 
factor analysis conducted. Important among 8 factors 
extracted were resistance to distortion, resistance to 
distraction, acuity, individual audiometry, 4000 cps 
hearing loss, and verbal- facility- Seashore. Results 
agree reasonably well with previous studies. —M. F. 
Palmer. 


5698. Stevens, Kenneth N. (Massachusetts Inst. 
Technology) Toward a model for speech recogni- 
tion. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 47-55.—The 
proposed machine accepts a speech wave at its input 
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and generates a sequence of phonetic symbols at its 
output; as a synthesizer it accepts a sequence of 
symbols at its input and generates a speech wave. 
Coupling between the acoustical speech signal and the 
machine is;achieved through an analog filter set and 
a model ofthe vocal tract. Each stage of analysis is 
performed by synthesis of a number of alternative 
signals or patterns according to rules stored within 
the machitje and by comparison of the synthesized 
patterns with the input signals that are under anal- 
ysis. Possible advantages of the proposed method of 


analysis are discussed. (20 ref.) —A. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5707, 6811) 


Speecn & LANGUAGE 


5699. Darley, Frederic L., & Moll, Kenneth L. 
(U. lowa) Reliability of language measures and 
sizes of language sample. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 
3, 166-173.—Speech samples collected from 150 5- 
year-old kindergarten children were used to evaluate 
2 language measures: mean length of response and 
structural complexity score in relation to size of 
language sample. Each sample was divided into 10 
5-response segments, and MLR and SCS were calcu- 
lated for each segment. Reliability analysis suggests 
that MLR scores based on 50 responses are of ade- 
quate reliability, however, the reliability of SCS 
values based on 50 responses may represent less pre- 
cision than is desired. From the data presented the 
number of response segments necessary to achieve 
given levels of reliability can be estimated.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

5700. Gerstman, Louis J., & Bricker, Peter D. 
(Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Word 
frequency effects in learning unknown message 
sets. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 1078-1079.— 
It suggested that as a consequence of procedure and 
stimulus ensemble Ss will emit rarer words at more 
favorable speech-to-noise ratios “whenever Ss learn 
a list containing a high proportion of rare words, 
under steadily improving listening conditions, and 
without knowledge of results."—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5701. Gray, Giles Wilkeson. An Index to 
Speech Monographs: Volumes 1-26 (1934-1959). 
Speech Menogr., 1960, 27, 155-200.—Entries are pro- 
vided by author and by first and significant words in 
titles. Regular features of the journal, such as the 
Knower Index to Graduate Theses and the Dow Ab- 
stracts, are collected into single entries with specific 
indications of each appearance, and the whole ar- 
ranged in unbroken alphabetical order—D. Lebo. 


5702. Hamp, Eric P. (U. Chicago) American 
English phonemes. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
32, 1079-1080.—“In order to be useful as a basis for 
frequency tables for American English phonemes, re- 
transcriptions of existing word lists must take account 
of recent advances in phonetic theory as applied to 
the study of American English structure, and must be 
based on freshly recorded utterances representing a 
significant number of important dialect varieties. 
Routine assignment of the traditional IPA symbols 
is inadequate.”—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5703. Hollien, H. (U. Wichita) Some laryngeal 
correlates of vocal pitch. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 
3, 52-58.—6 males with very low voices, 6 males with 
very high voices, 6 females with very low voices, and 
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6 females with very high voices were studied on a 
lateral X-ray procedure for 4 measurements of lar- 
yngeal dimensions. Results showed significant trends 
toward smaller laryngeal size as pitch level became 
higher. Significant differences in laryngeal size were 
found between sexes and between pitch groups within 
sexes.—M, F, Palmer. 


5704. House, A.S. (Massachusetts Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Formant band widths and vowel preference. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 3-8.—5 common vowels 
were synthesized in 7 different ways with a study of 
the subjective importance of half-power band widths 
in vowel formants. The formants in natural speech 
are narrow rather than wide, but there are variations 
in the most preferred formant band-widths. These 
correlate positively with known characteristics of 
vowel articulation. Preferences for formant band 
width correlate with articulatory events peculiar to 
given vowels.—M, F. Palmer. 

5705. Lieberman, Philip. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Bedford, Mass.) Some acoustic cor- 
relates of word stress in American English. J. 
Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 451-454.—“The funda- 
mental frequency, relative amplitude, duration, and 
integral of the amplitude with respect to time of the 
stressed and unstressed syllables [produced by 16 
speakers] were measured and related to the aurally 
perceptible stress patterns [judged by 2 Ss]. The 
relative value of these factors as cues to such patterns 
varied with different speakers, but it was found that 
certain “trading effects” offset a lack of differentia- 
tion in one acoustic dimension by changes, coherent 
with the perceptual stress pattern, in another dimen- 
sion.” “Judgments” made by a simple binary auto- 
matic stress recognition program, based on the re- 
dundancies inherent in the acoustic correlates and 
trading effects, agreed with the perceived patterns 
99.2%.—A. M. Small, Jr. 

5706. MacGinitie, Walter H. (Columbia U.) 
Contextual constraint in English prose para- 
graphs. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 121-130.—Contextual 
constraint was studied through restorations of words 
omitted periodically from 2 English prose paragraphs. 
Restorations were made by college students and only 
exact duplicates of the original words were scored 
correct. Comparison was made of restorations for 
different omission patterns. It was concluded that 
context more than about 5 words distant has little 
effect upon word choice.—Author abstract. 

5707. Moser, Henry M. (Ohio State U.) One- 
syllable words: Revised and arranged by ending 
sounds. USAF CCDD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-58. 
6 p., appendices.—C. T. Morgan. 


5708. Peterson, Gordon E. (U. Michigan) Pa- 
rameters of vowel quality. J. speech hear. Res., 
1961, 4, 10-29.—10 normal English-speaking Ss were 
studied for parameters of vowel quality. A number 
of factors are involved in vowel perception. Only to 
a lst approximation do phonetically-equivalent vowels 
have similar formant frequency ratios, nor does it 
follow that all vowels with similar formant frequency 
ratios are phonetically equivalent. For vowels to be 
perceptually equivalent, it appears necessary that ab- 
solute values of their formant frequencies lie within 
certain limits. Formant amplitudes, fundamental 
voice frequency, and phonetic environment all appear 
to have an influence upon vowel quality of perception. 
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Markedly nonlinear effects may be anticipated when 
stimulus parameter magnitudes fall far beyond their 
normal range.—M. F. Palmer. 


5709. Sakai, Toshiyuki, & 
(Kyoto U., Japan) New instruments and methods 
for speech analysis. J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 
32, 441-450.—The spectrum of Japanese vowels and 
some consonants (including nasal consonants) are 
analyzed by a zero-crossing device.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


5710. Shizuno, Tomobumi. (Rikkyo U., Japan) 
Tango no jyukuchika ni kansuru bunseki. [An 
analysis of word familiarity: On the relation between 
the frequency of use and familiarity.] Tohoku J. exp. 
Psychol., 1960, 2, 183-195.—301 college students 
judged degree of interest, value, like-dislike, and 
vividness of words on a successive category scale. 
9 nouns and 9 verbs were used. A 3-way analysis of 
variance was carried out on nouns and verbs sepa- 
rately. The logarithmic relation which has previously 
been found between the frequency of use and familiar- 
ity value and meaning was not found between the 
frequency of use and values obtained in the present 
investigation.—S. Ohwaki. 


5711. Tobias, Jerry V. (U. Texas) On “Amer- 
ican English Phonemes.” J. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 32, 1080.—A rebuttal to the paper by Eric P. 
Hamp (see 35: 5702).—A. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5695, 6148, 6228, 6750, 6802, 
7225, 7284) 


Inoue, Sei-ichi. 


PsycHOMOTOR TASKS 


5712. Bosinelli, M., Canestrari, R., & Minguzzi, 
G. F. (U. Bologna, Italy) Beitrag zum Problem 
der gekreuzten und ungekreuzten Bewegungen. 
[On the problem of crossed and uncrossed move- 
ments.] Psychol. Beii., 1960, 5, 1-22.—The phenom- 
enological analysis of experimental situations in 
which one finds ambiguity between crossed and un- 
crossed movements shows relevant differences among 
results obtained through continual movement tech- 
niques and stroboscopic techniques. One finds dif- 
ficulty in perceiving crossed movements in strobo- 
scopic techniques. Explanation for this difficulty is 
attempted. (English & French summaries)—H, J, 
Priester. 


5713. Davis, Robert H., & Behan, Richard A. 
(System Development Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) 
A study of visual prediction behavior. Hum. Fac- 
tors, 1961, 2, 228-234.—An experiment on prediction 
behavior was made using a visual tracking task. On 
4 different trials Ss viewed a simulated aircraft blip 
for varying lengths of time—3, 6, 12, and 24 sweeps 
of a simulated 5 rpm. radar. After the viewing 
period the blip was removed from the scope and the 
Ss were required to dead-reckon it for 10 min. A 
report of estimated range and azimuth was made once 
a minute. The major findings were: (a) there was 
an increase in both range and azimuth over the 10 
min. dead-reckon period; (b) the average error in 
azimuth was greater than the average error in range; 
(c) there was a decrease in error from Trial 1 to 
Trial 2, but no improvement in performance after 
Trial 2; (d) the length of the viewing period seems 
important only in its interaction with trials; and (e) 
for short periods of viewing only (3 and 6 sweeps) 


35: 5709-5719 


there was improvement in estimation of azimuth posi- 
tion over trials —J. M. Christensen. 


5714. Eason, R. G., & White, C. T. Relationship 
between muscular tension and performance during 
rotary pursuit. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 199- 
210.—**An investigation was made of the relationships 
which may exist between muscular tension, as re- 
flected in the surface EMG, and performance during 
rotary pursuit. In Part A 48 Ss were randomly as- 
signed to four groups which received either 40, 20, 
10, or 0 sec. rest between trials. After 10 trials, S 
was given a 10-min. rest and then 10 more trials. In 
Part B 22 Ss were randomly assigned to three groups 
which had either 0-, 5-, or 10-Ilb. weights suspended 
from the wrist. While S performed the rotary pur- 
suit task EMG activity was recorded from neck, 
trapezius, deltoid, and biceps muscles and integrated 
over 10-sec. intervals within 1-min. trials. Percent 
time-on-target measures were simultaneously obtained 
for each 10-sec. interval. Performance was positively 
related to the length of the intertrial interval and 
inversely related to physical work load. Opposite 
relationships were found between the EMG and these 
two variables. Thus, an inverse relationship was 
found between EMG level and performance, and was 
interpreted as evidence that muscular fatigue is partly 
responsible for the superiority of distributed practice 
over massed practice. The complex relationships ob- 
served between the EMG and performance as a func- 
tion of amount of practice, and as a result of a 10-min. 
rest, were explained in terms of a two-factor hypothe- 
sis of muscular tension.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5715. Edgington, E. S. (Kansas State Teacher’s 
Coll.) Contradictory conclusions from two speed 
of performance measures. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 
315-317.—Speed of performance can be expressed 
either as amount of performance per time or as time 
per performance unit. In the 2 cases the interpreta- 
tion of statistics can differ —M. F. Meyer. 


5716. Farese, F. J., & Noble, C. E. Trial-and- 
error vs. mixed-selective learning in man. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 115-122.—"Ninety-six Ss... 
practiced a set of four S-R connections on the Selec- 
tive Mathometer for 40 trials under either a changing 
or a fixed order of problems. . . . The invariant con- 
dition produced more rapid acquisition and less var- 
iability than the variant condition, but the response 
probability curves of both groups were in agreement 
with the rational equation R, = a(i)'™. The findings 
were discussed in relation to theories of task com- 
plexity and behavioral oscillation.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


5717. Galli, O. Apparecchio per la registrazione 
dei tempi di reazione semplice. [Apparatus for 
registration of simple reaction time.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 21, 144-150.—L. L’Abate. 


5718. Hanson, J. A., & Jones, F. P. A “color 
clock” for use in coding stroboscopic multiple- 
image photographs. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
193-194.—“A method for color coding photographs in 
recording reaction time and other movements is de- 
scribed.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5719. Henry, Franklin M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Reaction time-movement time correlations. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 63-66.—Reaction time 
and movement time scores correlated .02 for 120 Ss; 
removal of skewness did not change this relationship. 
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It is concluded that individual differences in reaction 
and movement times are independent and unrelated 
under the experimental conditions.—W. B. Essman, 


5720. Jones, Frank P., & Hanson, John A. 
(Tufts U.) Time-space pattern in a gross body 
movement. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 35-41.— 
Individual differences in pattern of movement from 
sitting to standing were studied with multiple-image 
photography. 2 groups of male Ss previously classi- 
fied as “well coordinated” and “poorly coordinated” 
were shatply distinguished by 6 indices which 
emerged.—V.. B. Essman. 


5721. Lawless, Richard H., & Engstrand, Ray- 
mond D. (U. Kansas) Alternation in the human 
stylus meze: Time and distance factors. Psychol. 
Rec., 1960, 10, 101-105.—Results indicate that the 
distance hetween a forced 90 degree turn and the 
choice point was a relevant variable but time was not. 
—R. “ Seidel. 


5722. Le Ny, J.-F. Le conflict rapidité-précision 
et le aie des v2 tat Une interprétation. [The 
speed-precision conflict and the role of attitudes: An 
interpretation.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 
1959, 311-321.—An interpretation of the speed-pre- 
cision conflict based upon the main concepts of the 
conditioning theory is presented in this article. The 
S’s tendency to make more errors in order to react 
fast or to go slow to avoid mistakes is a function of 
his mental set. By mental set is meant a lower or 
higher level of latent excitation or inhibition. Latent 
excitation reaches a maximum for the nervous organ- 
izations affected by positive stimuli but spreads to 
those affected by negative stimuli, making inappro- 
priate responses inevitable; on the other hand, latent 
inhibition is first localized in the organizations set 
into play by negative stimuli, but its spreading to the 
organizations activated by positive stimuli reduces the 
speed of correct responses.—V’. Sanna. 


5723. Nance, R. Dale. (U. Wisconsin) Ex- 
tended unpaced and paced work on the pursuit 
rotor. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 107-112.—‘Results 
indicated that removing the pacing factor led to 
initially high scores, flat performance curves, a de- 
crease in the differences between distributed and 
massed practice, a decrease in the difference between 
scores for men and women, and the elimination of the 
spreading out of individual scores characteristic of 
paced work.”—C. T. Morgan. 


5724. Pophal, Rudolf, & Dunker, Erich. (Olen- 
reem 31, Hamburg-Lemsahl, Germany) Zeitlupen- 
studien des Schreibvorganges. [Slow motion stud- 
ies of handwriting movements.] Z. exp. angew. Psy- 
chol., 1969, 7, 76-99.—A very precise record could be 
obtained with 1000 exposures per sec. The first time 
it was also possible to analyze the movements of the 
hand threugh air. These movements proved to be 
highly individualistic and characteristic for every per- 
son.—W. J. Koppits. 


5725. Rimoldi, H. J. A., & Cabanski, Stanley. 
(Loyola U.) Temporal organization of behavior. 
J. Psychol., 1961, $1, 383-391.—15 Ss were asked to 
tap 17-dot patterns on a telegraph key. A graphic 
recording of the Ss’ performance was obtained and 
the duration of the groups of dots and the silences 
between these were analyzed. 3 orders of presentation 
were used: increasing complexity, decreasing com- 


plexity, and random presentations. 5 Ss were run in 
each order. The Ss chose their preferred rate of 
tapping. The analysis of the data was restricted to 
groups of 2, 3, etc., up to 6 dots. While the duration 
of the group of dots increased as a linear function of 
the number of dots, the silences between these were 
constant throughout all the patterns, and the order of 
presentation had no effect. Though there were in- 
dividual differences between Ss the silences for each 
individual were constant. The author discusses the 
implications of these findings in terms of temporal 
organization of behavior and suggests there is a con- 
stant temporal unit characteristic of each individual. 
—E. Y. Beeman. 


5726. Smith, A. C., & Reed, G. F. Wrist-crook- 
ing and speed in left-handed writers. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 94.—Speed of writing and the angle 
of pencil orientation were taken for left-handed writ- 
ers ; these measures, when correlated, yielded a low p, 
suggesting that there is little support for the notion 
that wrist-crooking in left-handers diminishes writing 
speed. —W. B. Essman, 


5727. Smith, William M., McCrary, John W., & 
Smith, Karl U. (Dartmouth Coll.) Delayed visual 
feedback and behavior. Science, 1960, 132, 1013- 
1014.—“By means of video-tape recording the visual 
presentation of a person’s behavior, as he carries out 
some task, can be delayed in such a way that the 
individual sees what he is doing a short time after 
he has done it. The effects of this delay of visual 
feedback on a variety of simple visual-motor tasks 
are found to be both marked and deleterious, and in 
some respects similar to the effects of delayed au- 
ditory feedback on speech and motor tasks.” Sample 
records of some tasks performed under delayed visual 
feedback are presented.—S. J. Lachman. 


5728. Webb, W. B., & Wherry, R. J., Jr. Vig- 
ilance in prolonged and repeated sessions. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 111-114.—“The responses 
of three Ss, monitoring an auditory aperiodic signal 
over five sessions of 9 hr. per session, were analyzed. 
A predictable change of monitoring behavior over the 
five sessions for all Ss was not obtained. Within 
sessions Ss showed an increasing latency of response. 
Two Ss showed an increase in variability of response 
and one a decrease in variability. The effects of two 
stimulus characteristics were analyzed: magnitude of 
stimulus change and direction of stimulus change.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 5730, 6187, 6418, 6526, 6942, 
7316, 7317) 


MorTivaTIon & EMOTION 


5729. Brown, J. S. (U. Florida) The motiva- 
tion of behavior. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1961. 
xi, 404 p. $7.50.—An attempt “to develop a tightly 
reasoned, systematic analysis of the concept of mo- 
tivation, with special emphasis upon its relative utility 
as an explanatory component of general behavior 
theory” and “to make it intelligible to the advanced 
undergraduate or beginning graduate student in psy- 
chology.” Chapter titles are: “The Psychologist’s 
Task and the Problem of Motivation,” “Intervening 
Variables and the Definition and Measurement of 
Drive,” “Primary Sources of Drive,” “Motivational 
and Associative Interpretations of ‘Motivated’ Be- 
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havior,” “Learned Responses as Sources of Drive,” 
“Motivational Consequences of Frustration and Con- 
flict,” “Motivational Variables and Human Perform- 
ance,” “Motivational Variables and Perception,” and 
“Miscellaneous Motivational Problems.”—C. T. Mor- 
gan. 


5730. Cappon, D., & Banks, R. Preliminary 
study of endurance and perceptual change in sleep 
deprivation. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 99-104.— 
“11 males and 9 females, ranging in age from 21 to 
46 yr., were selected to participate in a talkathon dur- 
ing which contestants were required to talk contin- 
uously with one 10-min. break per hour for 88 con- 
secutive hours. .. . highly nervous and highly neurotic 
Ss, as determined by the Nervous Scale of the Cornell 
Medical Index and the Maudsley Medical Question- 
naire, respectively . . . [could not] withstand sleep 
loss as well as Ss . . . low on these scales. Coeffi- 
cients of correlation of 0.896 for 6 Ss and —0.92 for 
5 Ss were found between scores of the Raven Progres- 
sive Matrices and the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale, 
respectively. Increased frequency of reports of feel- 
ings of being in a dream world and of misperceptions 
of time, space, and body occurred with longer time 
spent in the talkathon.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


5731. Dykman, Roscoe A., Reese, William G., & 
Galbrecht, Charles R. (U. Arkansas) A method 
for studying psychophysiological adaptation to 
novel signals. In Explorations in the physiology of 
emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. ‘ Pp. 53- 
64.—Data are given on the GSR component of the 
orienting response (OR) and on a method for quanti- 
fying autonomic parameters in a single individual: 
“1. The relation between stimulus levels and prestim- 
ulus levels of functioning after eliminating the trend 
effects that occur with trials. This is believed to be 
a measure of homeostasis. 2. The relation between 
prestimulus levels and trials after eliminating the 
stimulus-prestimulus relationship. This appears to 
reflect the adjustment or maladjustment of the in- 
dividual during the entire course of the experiment. 
3. The adaptation (“extinction”) curve for the OR, 
derived by scaling the responses to tones as deviations 
from the linear relationship which considers both pre- 
stimulus levels and trials as independent variables. 
This is considered a measure of an elementary type of 
plasticity. 4. The constant response difference after 
adaptation of the OR. This reflects excitability un- 
contaminated by novelty.”—R. Kaelbling. 


5732. Freedman, Sanford J. (Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center, Boston) Sensory depriva- 
tion and perceptual lag. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-745. 7 p.—The effects of 3-hour sen- 
sory deprivation upon perceived visual speed were 
studied with: (a) homogeneous, diffused-light visual 
stimulation; (b) blackout; and (c) randomly chang- 
ir’; visual stimulation. Randomizing the spatio-tem- 
poral distribution of visual inputs greatly enhances 
the apparent decrease in visual speed which is pro- 
duced by the 2 homogeneous conditions. Regulariz- 
ing the nature of the visual input apparently dimin- 
ishes this “perceptual lag” effect. Synchronization 
and desynchronization of discharge in the neurovisual 
system may be the mechanism involved. Serious dis- 
tortions in speed perception develop in % hour. The 
effects are cumulative with distributed exposure to 
sensory deprivation conditions.—G. E. Rowland. 


35: 5730-5739 


5733. Freedman, Sanford J. (Massachusetts 
Mental Health Center) Sensory deprivation: Facts 
in search of a theory. Perceptual changes in 
sensory deprivation: Suggestions for a conative 
theory. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 17-21.—The 
results of several studies on sensory deprivation are 
reviewed and interpreted in terms of an active process 
that degrades preexisting perceptual schemata rather 
than as a decay over time.—N. H. Pronko. 


5734. Graham, David T., Stern, John A., & Win- 
okur, George. (U. Wisconsin School Medicine) 
The concept of a different specific set of physio- 
logical changes in each emotion. In Explorations 
in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 
1960, No. 12. Pp. 8-15.—“The results of the investi- 
gation tend to support the hypothesis that the physio- 
logical changes associated with an attitude are specific 
for that attitude and are not associated with any other 
attitudes. Therefore they increase the likelihood that 
it is useful to define emotions as we have done—that 
is, as the combination of attitude plus physiological 
changes. It is then possible to say that the findings 
support the view that there is a specific set of physio- 
logical changes in each emotion, and that emotions 
can be differentiated in terms of their bodily expres- 
sions.” —R. Kaelbling. 


5735. Hebb, Donald O. (McGill U.) Sensory 
deprivation: Facts in search of a theory. Discus- 
sion. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 40-43.—Random 
comments on 4 symposium papers on sensory depriva- 
tion separately abstracted in this issue are offered.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


5736. Held, Richard. (Brandeis U.) Sensory 
deprivation: Facts in search of a theory. Expo- 
sure-history as a factor in maintaining stability of 
perception and coordination. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 132, 26-32.—Analysis of experiments that gen- 
erate the effects of visual deprivation, rearrangement 
and disarrangement suggests a provisional model to 
account for such effects. This model is described.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


5737. Kugelmass, S., & Douchin, E. Tsevaim 
umatsavim emotsyonaliyim. [Colors and emotional 
situations.| Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 271-281.—A 
study of the affective value of colors by utilizing color 
names as stimuli. The Ss’ affective reactions to the 
color names were very similar to what has been found 
with actual color stimuli. Blue and green were the 
most preferred colors and were associated with the 
concept of pleasantness. It seems that it is impossible 
to evaluate affective responses to color on the basis of 
the dimension of pleasantness-unpleasantness alone. 
The dimension of exciting-calming plays an important 
role in evaluation of colors, particularly in the case of 
red. (English summary )—H. Ormian. 


5738. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll.) 
Sleep, cataplexy, and fatigue as manifestations of 
Pavlovian inhibition. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 
15, 122-137.—Pavlov’s contribution to the ‘under- 
standing of the role of inhibition in adaptation is 
detailed in a discussion of sleep, fatigue, and related 
problems.—L. N. Solomon. 


5739. Nummenmaa, Tapio. Dimensions of ver- 
bal and facial expressions of emotion as derived 
from matched stimuli. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvas- 
kylaensis, 1960, No. 20, 44—52.—27 facial expression 
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stimuli {each as shown by verbal expression) were 
tested on 55 male students of the Institute of Peda- 
gogics. Each S was asked to rate the degree of 
subjective similarity between all possible pairs of 
stimuli (351 in number). Ss gave verbal description 
to each of the 27 facial expression stimuli. 4 factors 
stood out as clear counterparts in facial expression, 
namely: Surprise-Fear, Anger, Pleasure, and Rejec- 
tion. “The study as such perhaps does not give any 
very exact proofs, as the matching of the verbal and 
facial expression stimuli was a somewhat vague pro- 
cedure. ‘On [the] basis of the results, however, one 
could . . . suggest that the dimensions of the con- 
tent of emotional communication may be relatively 
independent of the means of transmitting this con- 
tent.”—O. I. Jacobsen. 


5740. Plutchik, Robert. (Hofstra Coll.) The 
multifactor-analytic theory of emotion. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 50, 153-171.—Contributions from each are 
noted arjd incorporated in the Multifactor-Analytic 
theory. This theory attempts an analysis and synthe- 
sis of complex emotions, conceives of units of analysis 
as hypothetical constructs, and presents a model. 6 
postulates are stated and organized by a model similar 
to the color solid. “Primary” emotions are arranged 
around a circle in the following order: joy, accept- 
ance, surprise, fear, sadness, disgust, exceptance, and 
anger. “Dyads,” and “triads” represent various com- 
binations of groups of 2 or 3 primary emotions. The 
result of “mixing” 2 or more primaries leads to long- 
lasting or persistent states which are usually called 
personality traits. A study of facial expression based 
on the theory is described as well as several theoret- 
ical implications for clinical psychology and psycho- 
therapy. ' Research implications are also mentioned.— 
G. E. Rowland, 


5741. Riesen, Austin H. (U. Chicago) Sensory 
deprivation: Facts in search of a theory. Study- 
ing perceptual development using the technique of 
sensory deprivation. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 
21-25.—The author’s own experiments on early de- 
privation of visual experience and those of others are 
reviewed and interpreted in terms of an extension of 
learning theory that will take into account S—R, 
S— S, and R = S learning in a complete formulation 
of perceptual development.—N. H. Pronko. 


5742. Teuber, Hans-Lukas. (New York U., 
Bellevue Medical Center) Sensory deprivation: 
Facts in search of a theory. Sensory deprivation, 
sensory suppression and agnosia: Notes for a neu- 
rologic theory. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 32-40. 
—Various experiments on visual isolation, recombina- 
tion, and defect are related to a hypothetical “mech- 
anism in the central activities by which incoming 
sensory signals are adjusted to emerging efferent 
activity.”—-NV. H. Pronko. 

5743. Vinacke, W. Edgar. (U. Hawaii) The 
drive-modification theory of human motivation. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 245-268.—4 theories of 
motivation have characterized psychology, namely, 
instinct, drive-reduction, functional autonomy, and 
drive-modification. The last theory is formulated in 
this article and evidence pertaining to it briefly indi- 
cated. It is suggested that the theory solves problems 
of the structure, functioning, and chronological de- 
velopment of the motivation system more satisfactorily 
than other theories. Aspects of the theory discussed 


include: energizing, drives and motives, the effects of 
learning on drives and in the establishment of regula- 
tive mechanisms, and the distinction between primary 
and secondary processes. The problem of validating 


the measures from which inferences are drawn is 
shown to be crucial. The principles of activation and 
predominance are given central importance in out- 
lining the organization of motivation—Author ab- 
Stract. 


(See also Abstracts 5883, a 6374, 6523, 6633, 
7352 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


5744. Barch, A. M. Serial paired-associate per- 
formance: I. Effect of sequence complexity and 
irrelevant cues. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 175- 
178.—“Four groups of Ss (N = 94) learned a paired- 
associate perceptual-motor task under two conditions 
of fixed stimulus sequence complexity and two levels 
(0 and 4 bits) of irrelevant cues. The effect of 
sequence complexity was highly significant and this 
effect increased with practice. No other significant 
effect was found. The relation of the results to the 
paired-associate method and to event prediction stud- 
ies was discussed.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5745. Bevan, William, & Adamson, Robert. 
(Emory U.)  Reinforcers and reinforcement: 
Their relation to maze performance. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 59, 226-232.—3 experiments were carried 
out in order to test assumptions necessary for the 
extension of the pooling model, associated with adap- 
tation-level theory, to the area of reinforcement. Ss 
were 136 college students given electric shocks of 
weak to mild intensity either as stimuli for absolute 
judgment or following errors on a bolthead maze. 
The results of the experiments confirmed the validity 
of the assumptions. (20 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


5746. Campbell, Donald T., Miller, Norman, & 
Diamond, A. Leonard. (Northwestern U.) Pre- 
disposition to identify instigating and guiding 
stimulus as revealed in transfer. /. gen. Psychol., 
1960, 63, 69-74.—Ss trained to avoid a painful noise 
by depressing Finger A when Finger A was stim- 
ulated, then had Finger B stimulated for the first 
time. Of 41 Ss operating under general instructions, 
35 then depressed Finger B. Instructions specifying 
that depressing Finger A was the means of avoiding 
the noise reduced but did not eliminate the tendency 
to depress Finger B when it was stimulated. The 
results are interpreted as out of keeping with a pure 
stimulus-response associationism in which S and R 
are independent except for associative connections. 
The results point to a bias on the part of the organism 
to identify instigating stimuli with response-guiding 
stimuli —Author abstract. 

5747. Hanania, Mary I. 
Lebanon) Two-alternative learning situations 
with partial reinforcement. Psychometrika, 1960, 
25, 77-90.—A statistical model is proposed for 2- 
choice learning which allows a large sample test of 
the effect of reward as compared to nonreward. A 
worked example is given.—A. Lubin. 


5748. Hess, Harrie F., & Jessor, Richard. (U. 
Colorado) The influence of reinforcement value 
on rate of learning and asymptotic level of ex- 
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pectancies. /. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 89-102.—The 
relationship between the value of an event and (a) 
rate of learning, and (b) asymptotic level of ex- 
pectancy for its occurrence. 2 variables have made 
interpretation of earlier studies of this problem dif- 
ficult: (a) reinforcements derived from “wishful 
thinking,” or from the mere statement that the more 
highly valued expectandum will occur, and (b) differ- 
ential value of expectanda during the period in which 
expectancy levels have been tested. College students 
were employed in a design which involved 2 value- 
conditions (5 cents and 25 cents as reinforcements) 
and, under each of these value-conditions, 3 levels of 
objective probability of reinforcement, .3, .5, and .7. 
Measures of expectancy statements and “betting be- 
havior” were taken during 40 learning trials and 20 
subsequent testing trials. The results of the experi- 
ment suggest that, while the value of the expectandum 
does influence strategies in binary choice situations 
such as employed here, it does not influence either the 
rate or asymptotic level of expectancy learning.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


5749. Kreindler, A. (Pavlov Inst. Neurology, 
Bucharest, Roumania) Teoriia fiziologicheskikh 
dinamicheskikh struktur i eé primenenie v izu- 
chenii vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti cheloveka. 
[Theory of physiological dynamic structures and its 
application in the study of higher nervous activity in 
man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Detatel., 1960, 10, 324-329. 
—In studies utilizing normal Ss it was shown that 
in the associative experiment “verbo-verbal latencies” 
vary according to the “dynamic structure” to which 
the stimulating word belongs. Thus, the latency for 
words belonging to the physiological dynamic struc- 
ture of alimentation and orientation is 0.5 sec. for 
words belonging to that of the “defensive structure” 
it is 1-5 sec., and for words belonging to that of the 
“social-vocational and sexual structure,” 2-2.5 sec. 
The following parameters were employed: latency of 
verbal response, range of latencies, successive inhibi- 
tion, inhibition of orientation, response quality, re- 
sponse reproduction, intensity and latency of the skin 
galvanic reflex, and form of respiratory tracings.— 
I. D. London. 


5750. McGuigan, F. J., Crockett, Frances, & 
Bolton, Carolyn. (Hollins Coll.) The effect of 
knowledge of results before and after a response. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 51-55.—Several questions 
concerning variation of intervals of time by which 
knowledge of results follows and antedates a response 
were studied. The results showed that immediate 
knowledge after a response is superior to delayed 
knowledge, that variation of the length of time that 
knowledge antedates a response does not affect per- 
formance, that there is no significant difference be- 
tween knowledge furnished immediately before and 
immediately after a response, and that the superiority 
of training with immediate knowledge furnished after 
a response is lost when knowledge is removed.— 
Author abstract. 


5751. Mednick, Sarnoff A., & Freedman, Jona- 
than L. (U. Michigan) Stimulus generalization. 
Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 169-200.—An elaboration 
and criticism of the immense literature (127 titles) 
covering the subject. The definition is: when a re- 
sponse, previously trained to be elicited, can also be 
elicited by test stimuli similar, though with a gradient 


physically determined. Of course, the response might 
then also be generalized. Stimulations mentioned are 
tactual space, light intensity, time, pitch in hearing, 
loudness, seen angles and other drawings, “drive” 
intensified by drugs, etc. Theories distinguish ir- 
radiation in the cortex and irradiation over neural 
pathways. Historically, neural science does not seem 
to be quite ripe for theorizing. —M. F. Meyer. 


5752. Mosteller, F., & Tatsuoka, M. (Harvard 
U.) Ultimate choice between two attractive 
goals: Predictions from a model. Psychometrika, 
1960, 25, 1-17.—Suppose that on each trial of a series, 
an organism has 2 choices: R and L. lf p is the 
probability of showing R, then 1-p is the probability 
of choosing L. The authors assume that if R is 
chosen and rewarded, then the new probability of 
choosing R is increased to ap +1—a. If L is chosen 
and rewarded, then the new probability of choosing 
R is reduced to ap. So far these are the usual as- 
sumptions used by Bush and Mosteller. When the 
choice is not rewarded, one possibility is that the 
probability of making this choice still increases be- 
cause of secondary reinforcement, habit patterns, etc. 
If making a choice always increases the probability 
of that choice, then eventually each organism will 
prefer one of the choices and will make that choice 
every time. The proportion of Ss who will ultimately 
prefer each choice depends upon the learning rates 
and the initial choice probabilities. A general func- 
tional equation is given along with techniques for ap- 
proximate solutions.—A. Lubin. 


5753. Overall, John E. (U. North Carolina) 
Correlates of resistance to extinction in probabil- 


ity learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 43-50.— 
Several correlates of resistance to extinction in 2- 
alternatives probability learning are examined for a 
situation in which stimulus proportions are identical 


for all Ss. Resistance to extinction is found to have 
highest correlation with total number of correct re- 
sporises during acquisition. The greater the total 
number of correct (reinforced) responses during 
acquisition, the fewer the number of trials to extinc- 
tion. The effects of reinforcement at the 2 alterna- 
tives are not equal and opposite. The results suggest 
that probability learning in the prediction-type experi- 
mental situation does not involve 2 distinct competing 
habits. Instead perhaps, the guessing pattern should 
be considered to involve a single “strategy” which re- 
sults in correct predictions a certain proportion of the 
time.—Author abstract. 


5754. Samsonova, V. G. (Inst. Higher Nervous 
Activity, Moscow, USSR) Izmenenie tonkosti 
zritel’nogo analiza pri zamene slozhnykh dvigatel’- 
nykh reaktsii na slovesnye. [Change in precision of 
visual analysis on replacement of complex motor re- 
actions by verbal responses.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 19-24.—The significance of sub- 
stituting verbal responses for the precision of visual 
discrimination (relative distance between 2 white 
strips) was studied after the latter had been asso- 
ciated with various motor responses as indices of 
differentiation. It was found that on substituting a 
simple stabilized motor reaction by a verbal response, 
discrimination of visual stimuli proved to be not as 
accurate. But if the motor reaction is not stabilized 
or if the reaction is complex and consists of two 
heterogeneous reflexes evoked simultaneously, verbal- 
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ization of the stimuli makes the differentiation much 
more precise.—/. D. London. 


5755. Wolfe, John B. (U. Mississippi) Select- 
ing and connecting. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 279-288. 
—Contiguity of a situation and a response, without 
any conceivable reward, may result in learning. Oc- 
currence of behavior that historically would have been 
put under the control of dryads, then later assigued 
to mental processes, and still more recently to primary 
or secondary rewards that followed previous occur- 
rences of the behavior, is shown repeatedly when 
nothing follows it. Research that was designed to 
answer the question “How may a reward operate to 
effect selecting and connecting ?” pointed toward nei- 
ther biological adaptation nor mentalistic and mystical 
cognitions as agents responsible for the learning.— 
Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5511, 6178, 6406, 6594, 6619, 
6740, 6760, 6820, 6841, 6847, 6909, 6921, 7215, 
7267, 7279) 


Conditioning 


5756. Ader, R. On the onset of extinction in 
avoidance conditioning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
179-183.--“Contrary to current procedures, it is 
maintained that in avoidance conditioning the point at 
which extinction trials begin is not arbitrary. A pro- 
posed definition for the onset of extinction trials states 
that E can begin extinction by omitting the UCS only 
when S, after attaining some criterion of acquisition, 
makes a response with a latency greater than the CS- 
UCS interval. Reanalysis of previously published, 
relevant data is presented.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


5757. Avakian, R. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) _ Issledovanie funktsii slukhov- 
ogo analizatora pri pomoshchi migatel’nykh uslov- 
nykh refieksov v usloviiakh proizvol’nogo zader- 
zhivaniia' miganiia. [Study of the function of the 
auditory analyzer by means of conditioned wink 
reflexes with voluntary suppression of winking.] Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 1969, 10, 25-31.—A study was 
made on 10 Ss with normal hearing of absolute and 
differential thresholds to a tone of 1000 cps by means 
of conditioned wink responses with voluntary sup- 
pression of winking. With elaboration and stabiliza- 
tion of conditioned wink reflexes and determination of 
absolute and differential thresholds, conditioned rais- 
ing of the eyelid was found, differing in its character- 
istics from wink reflexes. The conditioned raising of 
the eyelid constituted 41% of the total number of 
responses, “Conditioned eyelid movements can be 
used as a criterion of the function of the auditory 
analyzer in cases of simulation or exaggeration of 
deafness and in cases of impairment of hearing when 
the verbal response of the subject is unreliable.”— 
I. D. London, 


5758. Beeman, Ellen Y., Hartman, Thomas F., 
& Grant, David A. (U. Wisconsin) Supplemen- 
tary report: Influence of intertrial interval during 
extinction on spontaneous recovery of conditioned 
eyelid responses. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 279-280. 
—In an eyelid conditioning experiment the effects of 
distribution of trials on acquisition were conventional. 
Distribution of trials during acquisition and extinc- 
tion had no statistically significant effect upon per- 
centage CRs during extinction or on percentage CRs 


during spontaneous recovery. In the first respect the 
results of the earlier study are not confirmed.—J. 
Arbit. 

5759. Golubykh, L. I., & Savchuk, V. I. (State 
Research Inst. Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Oso- 
bennosti issledovaniia sosudistykh uslovnykh i 
bezuslovykh refieksov u cheloveka posredstvom 
pletizmografii. | Features in the study of conditioned 
and unconditioned vascular reflexes in man by ple- 
thysmography.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
32-41.—Conditioned vascular reflexes are studied 
plethysmographically without usually taking into ac- 
count 2 aspects in the method: (a) correspondence 
between volume changes in the extremities and mag- 
nitude of vascular reactions, and (b) discrepancy be- 
tween the principles of plethysmographic study of 
conditioned and unconditioned reflexes and the classic 
Pavlovian principles of studying them. Since volume 
changes in the extremities depend on a number of 
technical, anatomical, and physiological factors, a 
method of measuring reactions in relative units of 
intensity is recommended which diminishes the mag- 
nitude of errors from 200-300% to 7-25%. Better 
data on the rate of formation and stabilization of con- 
ditioned reflexes in man are acquired with exclusion 
of (a) preliminary extinction of reactions to condi- 
tioned stimuli and (b) adaptation of receptors to un- 
conditioned stimulation.—/. D. London. 

5760. Kalinin, A. P. (Kazan Medical Inst., 
USSR) Zamazka dlia prikleivaniia sliunnogo 
ballonchika. [Putty for pasting of salivary balloon. ] 
Zh. vyssh, nervn, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 479-480.—The 
composition of a new putty is given which does a 
better job of making a system for quantitative regis- 
tration of conditioned salivary secretion hermetically 
tight. Its other advantages in practice are cited.— 
I. D. London. 


5761. Lindley, Richard H., & Moyer, K. E. 
(Carnegie Inst. Technology) Effects of instruc- 
tions on the extinction of a conditioned finger- 
withdrawal response. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
82-88.—For 80 Ss who reached the learning criterion 
the following 2 hypotheses were confirmed: (a) in- 
structing Ss before extinction that the UCS would 
not be delivered on subsequent trials would produce 
rapid extinction of a finger-withdrawal CR, and (b) 
that the effectiveness of this instruction would vary 
with the degree of conditioning. Discussion of results 
is in terms of CRs as a joint function of habit 
strength and drive, and that instructions can lower 
drive.—J. Arbit. 


5762. Martin, Irene. (Inst. Psychiatry, London, 
England) Variations in skin resistance and their 
relationship to G. S. R. conditioning. /. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 281-287.—Level of basal skin resistance 
correlates negatively with number of CRs given by 
Ss; conditioning may relate to level of arousal or 
there may be an increase in threshold at the periphery 
during high resistance such that CRs are less likely to 
occur.—W. L. Wilkins. 

5763. Pankratov, M.A. (Herzen State Pedagog- 
ical Inst., Leningrad, USSR) Irradiatsiia vozbuzh- 
deniia i eé znachenie. [Irradiation of excitation and 
its significance.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 53-58.—The extinction of a conditioned motor- 
alimentary reflex is accompanied at first by an ex- 
citatory phase which is expressed in increased fre- 
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quency, strength, and duration of movements. If 
several conditioned motor reflexes are elaborated, the 
beginning of extinction is expressed in the sequential 
appearance of all the elaborated reflexes. The spread- 
ing of the excitatory process, due to the extinction of 
the conditioned motor reflex, occurs in the motor 
analyzer—a fact which permits the use of excitatory 
irradiation as a means for studying the functional 
structure of the motor analyzer.—/. D. London. 


5764. Prokasy, William F. (Pennsylvania State 
U.) Postasymptotic performance decrements dur- 
ing massed reinforcements. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 
57, 237-247.—The hypothesis examined in this paper 
is that massed reinforcements will finally result in a 
decrement of learned behavior. The hypothesis can 
not be accepted. The author points out that there is 
a lack of control in the experiments. Any change in 
the unconditioned response such as adaptation to the 
stimulus could well cause the decrement attributed to 
the massed reinforcement.—M. F. Meyer. 

5765. Rogov, A. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Sosudistye uslovnye refieksy 
kak metod issledovaniia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’- 
nosti cheloveka. [Conditioned vascular reflexes as 
a method of studying higher nervous activity in man. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 348-354.—Data 
are presented on the formation of positive and nega- 
tive conditioned vascular reflexes in adults and in 
preschool children from the age of 2 years upward 
in order to demonstrate that conditioned vascular 
reflexes reflect processes proceeding in the cerebral 
hemispheres. The vascular conditioned-reflex method 
is held suitable for the objective study of higher 
nervous activity in man.—/. D. London. 


5766. Stewart, M. A., Stern, J. A., Winokur, G., 
& Fredman, S. (Washington U. School Medicine) 
An analysis of GSR conditioning. Psychol. Rev., 
1961, 68, 60-67.—Using the GSR, eyeblink, and 
startle responses one finds that almost no stimuli are 
neutral and hence “pseudoconditioning” must be 
guarded against. 19 student nurses were tested using 
shock to ankle as UCS, and 500 c/s tone as CS. The 
CR was found to occur between an orienting response 
to the tone and before response to shock. Criteria 
for defining tone conditioned GSR in terms of latency 
are described and reasons put forward for supposing 
that previous work has dealt with the adaptation and 
recovery of UCR’s rather than conditioning of re- 
sponses.—E. Howarth. 


5767. Trapold, M. A., & Spence, K. W. (State 
U. Iowa) Performance es in eyelid condi- 
tioning as related to the motivational and reinforc- 
ing properties of the UCS. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 209-213.—“Groups A and B were conditioned 
with a strong air puff as the reinforcing UCS, a weak 
puff being presented equally often unpaired with the 
CS. Group A was then switched to the weak puff as 
the paired UCS and the strong puff unpaired. Group 
B was switched to the weak puff on both the paired 
and unpaired trials. Group C was conditioned with 
the weak puff paired with the CS and the strong puff 
unpaired, and then was switched to the reverse con- 
dition, strong puff paired and weak puff unpaired.” 
The results were interpreted as indicating that habit 
strength is a function of the reinforcing UCS, that 
the extra unpaired puffs are effective in manipulating 
drive, and that once accrued, habit strength is per- 
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manent and does not decrease when conditions less 
favorable to habit growth are introduced.—J. Arbit. 


5768. Voronin, L. G., & Sokolov, E. N. (Mos- 
cow State U., USSR) Kozhno-gal’vanicheskie 
reaktsii pri sochetanii dvukh zvukovykh razdra- 
zhitelei. [Skin galvanic reactions with pairing of 
two auditory stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 3-9.—With recordings of galvanic resistance 
of hand skin a study was made of the orienting reflex 
during the formation of an association between 2 
indifferent auditory stimuli in 16 normal Ss. After 
extinction of the orienting reaction to 1 auditory 
stimulus, the addition of the 2nd indifferent stimulus 
lst disinhibits the orienting reflex, and leads subse- 
quently to formation of a conditioned orienting re- 
action. Subsequent application of the 2 stimuli leads 
to extinction of the orienting reaction. Disturbance 
of the stimulus complex evokes an orienting reflex. 
Formation of an association between indifferent stim- 
uli does not imply formation of conditioned orienting 
reflexes, but is “based on special connections between 
the elements of the [stimulus] complex.”—/. D. 
London. 


5769. Weiss, R. L., Krasner, L., & Ullmann, 
L. P. Responsivity to verbal conditioning as a 
function of emotional atmosphere and pattern of 
reinforcement. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 415-426.— 
“Eighty college students told TAT-like stories during 
which E verbally reinforced the use of emotional 
words. Operant and reinforced trials were obtained 
for all Ss. Following this, one of two emotional 
atmospheres was experimentally induced. E’s inter- 
action with half of the Ss was hostile and critical, 
and relaxed and friendly for the other half of the Ss. 
Half of the Ss underwent extinction trials within each 
atmosphere condition. Additional reinforcement trials 
were given for all Ss so that both reconditioning and 
continued reinforcement were studied. . . . Induction 
of a hostile atmosphere and withholding reinforce- 
ment both produced decreased responsiveness. These 
variables did not significantly interact. Recondition- 
ing was effective and induced hostility, effective on 
earlier trials, did not influence reconditioning.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts ™ 6224, 6433, 6484, 
6770 


Discrimination 


5770. Bevan, William. (Kansas State U.) Per- 
ceptual learning: An overview. J. gen. Psychol., 
1961, 64, 69-99.—This review deals with the relation 
between past experience and the “concrete” properties 
of perception. It outlines the literature on thresholds, 
accuracy and precision of discrimination, and the 
nonveridical aspects of perception. One section de- 
scribes the literature on the role of early experience. 
Perception is then considered in terms of the prin- 
ciples of learning and the nature of the perceptual 
mechanism is discussed. (83 ref.)—Author abstract. 


5771. Goldstein, Alvin G. (U. Missouri) Spatial 
orientation as a factor in eliciting associative re- 
sponses to random shapes. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 15-25—Random 2-dimensional shapes of 
varying complexity were exposed for 3 sec. at a 
spatial orientation differing by 90° for each of 4 
groups of Ss. During a 7-sec. interval between stim- 
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uli Ss wrote a word or phrase describing their asso- 
ciation to each shape. Association value (frequency 
of association) did not change as much for “simple” 
and “complex” shapes as it did for “medium” shapes. 
Complexity and association value were inversely re- 
lated —W. B. Essman. 


5772. Jenkins, Herbert M., & Harrison, Robert 
H. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) Ef- 
fect of discrimination training on auditory gen- 
eralization. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 246-253.— 
Operant conditioning was used to obtain auditory 
generalization gradients along a frequency dimension 
for the pigeon. In a differential procedure responses 
were reinforced in the presence of a tone and non- 
reinforced in the absence of the tone. In a nondiffer- 
ential procedure responses were reinforced in the 
presence of a tone. Gradients of generalization fol- 
lowing nondifferential training were nearly flat. 
Well-defined gradients with steep slopes were found 
following «differential training. Theoretical implica- 
tions for the phenomenon of stimulus generalization 
are discussed. (16 ref.) —J. Arbit. 

5773. Kent, N. D., & Tylor, D. W. A multi- 
purpose discrimination apparatus for general lab- 
oratory use. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 222.—‘“The 
Multipurpose Discrimination Apparatus (MDA) is 
essentially a modification of the Wisconsin General 
Test Apparatus (WGTA) designed primarily for use 
with human adults and children.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5774. Matsuyama, Y. (Doshisha U., Japan) 


[Drive discrimination learning by pain and fear. |] 
Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 36, 7-15.—The interaction of 
two “exteroceptive” drives, pain and fear, was studied 


by the use of a buzzer paired with shock. Pain dis- 
crimination, as measured by either error scores or 
running speed, was shown to be much superior. 
Error scores were higher when fear drive accom- 
panied pain drive than for fear drive alone, demon- 
strating the effect of drive interaction. It is con- 
cluded that a “higher level of aversive motivation” 
leads to lowered discrimination and to greater fixation 
in learning. (English summary)—J. Lyons. 


5775. Pfafflin, Sheila M. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Stimulus meaning in stimulus predifferentiation. 
J. exp. Pzychol., 1960, 59, 269-274.—3 sets of 10 
visual forms each were selected so that the sets dif- 
fered in meaningfulness. Ss either observed the 
forms, learned relevant or irrelevant labels to the 
forms, or had no pretraining with the forms. Ss then 
learned to press 1 of 2 buttons in response to each 
form in their set. Found an inverse linear relation- 
ship between number of errors made in learning the 
button pressing response and the meaningfulness of 
the stimuli. Concludes that both the meaning of the 
stimulus and the response must be considered in rela- 
tion to each other before the process of predifferentia- 
tion may be understood. (19 ref.) —J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 6176) 


Verbal Learning 


5776. Angell, David, & Lumsdaine, Arthur A. 
(American Inst. Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
Prompted plus unprompted trials versus prompted 
trials alone in paired-associate learning. USAF 
Off. Scient. Res. tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-808. 19 p. 
—A partial degree of prompting was compared with 
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complete prompting. Incompleteness of prompting 
was in terms of the frequency with which promptiug 
is provided rather than the degree of prompting pro- 
vided on any one trial. One group received prompt- 
ing on all trials in learning a set of paired associates. 
Another group practiced responding without prompt- 
ing on every 4th trial. Learning was significantly 
more efficient with incomplete prompting than with 
complete prompting. This result confirms predictions 
by Lumsdaine and contradicts earlier interpretations 
that maximum prompting represents the optimal con- 
dition —G. E. Rowland. 


5777. Battig, W. F. Comparison of two meth- 
ods of scaling nonsense-syllable pairs for ease of 
learning. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 363-366.—“Pairs 
of nonsense syllables of 47 to 53% association value 

. . were scaled for ‘ease of learning’ by an ordinal 
rating method in which Ss checked one of nine cat- 
egories ranging from ‘easy’ to ‘hard.’ Ten weeks 
later the same pairs were rescaled by the same Ss 
using the method of equal-appearing intervals, in 
which they were instructed to treat the nine categories 
as representing equal intervals. Only slight differ- 
ences between the two methods were obtained, most 
of which could be attributed to other variables. There 
was no evidence that the scale produced by the inter- 
val method possessed greater equal-interval properties 
than the ordinal method. Highly significant differ- 
ences in scale values between pairs were found, most 
of which could be attributed to differences between 
the individual syllable components.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5778. Budohoska, Wanda. Wplyw kierunku re- 
produkcji na transfer obserwowany przy uczeniu 
sie materiatu stownego. [The influence of the re- 
production method on the transfer of training ob- 
served in the case of the social method of study. |] 
Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 176-183.—Ss were required 
to learn a series of nonsense syllables in sequence and 
then attempt to reproduce them in reverse order. As 
the Ss progressed from the first series to the second 
the number of reverse associations decreased while 
the number of forward associations increased.—H. 
Kacskowski. 


5779. Cook, John Oliver, & Spitzer, Morton Ed- 
ward. (North Carolina State Coll.) Supplemen- 
tary report: Prompting versus confirmation in 
paired-associate learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 
59, 275-276.—Tests 2 hypotheses relative to the find- 
ing that prompting is superior to confirmation in 
paired-associate learning. Concludes that overt prac- 
tice interferes both with learning the response and 
with connecting it with its proper stimulus, and that 
S-R delay interferes with the process of connecting a 
response to its proper stimulus with no consistent 
effect upon learning the response term as such.— 
J. Arbit. 


5780. Ellis, H. C. Distribution of practice and 
meaningfulness in verbal learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 319-325.—“This experiment was designed to 
determine the relative efficiency of distribution of 
practice at several levels of list meaning. The three 
degrees of inter-item distribution were 3, 9, and 24 
sec. List meaning was varied by employing syllables 
from Glaze’s list at 0, 53, and 100% association value. 
Ss learned a serial list of nonsense syllables to a crite- 
rion of two perfect successive anticipations. . . . Dis- 
tribution of practice facilitated the learning of both 
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the low- and high-meaning lists; however, distribu- 
tion appeared to be relatively more efficient in the 
learning of low-meaning lists. List meaning was 
found to facilitate learning. . . . Although the data 
suggest an interaction between list-meaning and dis- 
tribution . . . data failed to show any significant inter- 
action. An interpretation of the results showing no 
meaning-distribution interaction was offered in terms 
of learning to a criterion of complete rather than 
partial mastery.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


5781. Ellis, N. R., Pryer, M. W., & Barnett, 
C. D. Note on habit formation in normal and 
retarded subjects. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 385-386. 
—‘Data from two previous verbal learning studies 
were reanalyzed to investigate possible differences be- 
tween normal and retarded learners. The task was 
serial anticipation of 10 familiar nouns using the 
memory drum. . . . [Analysis showed] habit forma- 
tion (increasing probability of R+) as a function of 
number of previous reinforcements (number of previ- 
ous correct anticipations). Hull’s equation for habit 
formation was a good fit for both sets of data. Re- 
sults were interpreted as being favorable to Hull’s 
position on individual differences.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


5782. Gardner, R. W., & Long, R. I. Leveling- 
sharpening and serial learning. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1960, 10, 179-185,—“Leveling-Sharpening, a prin- 
ciple of personality organization inferred from con- 
sistent individual differences in assimilation (per- 
ceptual process-memory trace interaction) observed 
in earlier studies, is shown to affect the nature and 
number of errors in a rote learning test involving two 
lists of similar words. The results for 20 Ss suggest 
that individual differences in this dimensional prin- 
ciple of cognitive control may be important deter- 
minants of learning and recall in a variety of situa- 
tions.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


5783. Israel, M. L. (Harvard U.) Variably 
blurred prompting: I. Methodology and applica- 
tion to the analysis of paired-associate learning. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 43-52.—In a paired-associate 
experiment S was presented with the German member 
of a German-English pair. If he could not recall the 
English he clarified a blurred image of it until the 
image prompted a correct recall. Clarification re- 
quired for recall is operationally equivalent to a “rec- 
ognition threshold.” A modified anticipation method 
was used. With practice, thresholds dropped. This 
drop cannot be attributed entirely to the German 
members. English members may have increased in 
probability causing thresholds to drop, and threshold 
may have been affected by blur-discrimination learn- 
ing. Effect of such factors was evaluated by inter- 
leaving control trials into the basic trials. On control 
trials thresholds were measured for English alone. 
Control thresholds showed a smaller drop. Difference 
between these drops is the estimate of the contribution 
of the German. onstration that a German word 
makes a partial contribution on trials prior to recall 
contradicts a position recently taken by Rock. Major 
weakness of prompting is intrusion of unprompted 
recall. Applications of prompting include verbal 
learning and a variably prompting teaching machine. 
—G. E. Rowland. 


5784. Ivashchenko, F. I. (Stavropol Pedagogical 
Inst.. USSR) Issledovanie nekotorykh rechevykh 
sviazei metodom uslovnykh refleksov. [Study of 
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some verbal connections by the method of conditioned 
reflexes.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 473- 
478.—A method is described which modifies Ivanov- 
Smolenskii’s method of conditioning. This method 
is applicable to the “study of the differences in the 
analysis and synthesis of first signal [physical] stim- 
uli and verbal stimuli and also to that of the differ- 
ences in this relation between spoken and printed 
words.”—I, D. London. 

5785. Iwahara, S., & Sugimura, T. Associative 
interference as a function of degree of prior train- 
ing in paired-associate learning. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 243-246.—“Ss (N =72) learned a list of 
paired two-syllable nouns (A-B) which were re- 
paired for the second list. Amount of prior learning 
(first list) varied for the groups, but all Ss learned 
the second list to one perfect trial plus four additional 
perfect trials which were not consecutive. Results 
show that associative interference increases and then 
decreases as degree of prior learning increases. 
Marked interference and overt intrusions occur when 
the first list has been learned to one perfect trial, and 
this finding is relatively independent of degree of 
second list learning. The findings . . . confirm a 
two-factor theory of learning.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5786. Kitao, N. (Osaka U., Japan) [Effects of 
mediated association on paired associate learning: 
I. Facilitation effect and interference effect.] Jap. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 36, 1-5—4 experiments with the 
paradigm A-B, B-C, A-C were performed—2 using 
10 student Ss each to examine facilitation, one with 
15 Ss to examine interference, and one with 10 Ss 
to study both. As measured by the number of trials 
to achieve 5 successive correct responses, facilitation 
was demonstrated when Ss learned 3 lists at 24-hour 
intervals. When lists were learned at 1-minute inter- 
vals, facilitation was demonstrated by this measure as 
well as in terms of rank order of learning. Interfer- 
ence effects could not be observed under the condi- 
tions of this study. (English summary)—J. Lyons. 

5787. Kuno, U. (Keio U., Japan) [A probability 
model for verbal learning.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1960, 
36, 17-24.—Studies of free recall of verbal material, 
using Japanese nonsense syllables, replicated findings 
reported by Miller and McGill (see 27: 7640). It is 
shown that equations with 2 parameters suffice to fit 
the data for which Miller and McGill used more com- 
plex equations with 3 parameters. (English sum- 
mary )—J. Lyons. 

5788. Levin, Saul M. (Duke U.) The effects 
of awareness on verbal conditioning. J. exp. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 61, 67-75.—79 patients constructed sen- 
tences beginning with 1 of 6 personal pronouns and 
containing a past tense verb: the E group was 
reinforced after I and we sentences with “good.” 
Found evidence for conditioning without awareness 
when awareness was determined by the 4 questions 
used in other studies. When awareness was deter- 
mined after an extensive interview, no evidence was 
found for learning without awareness. However, 
some evidence for conditioning without awareness 
was found in a group which was unaware of the 
reinforcer and also unaware of a correct contingency, 
and who showed conditioning.—J. Arbit. 

5789. Miler, Adrienne. (Liebiggasse 5, Vienna, 
Austria) Vergleich der Vergessenskurven fiir Re- 
produzieren und Wiedererkennen von sinnlosem 
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Material. [Comparison of retention curves for re- 
production and recognition of senseless syllables.| Z. 
exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 29-28.—The results of 
this comparison are the same as in Luh’s study 
(1922). A hypothetical interpretation after Rohrach- 
er’s brain model is offered.—W. J. Koppitz. 


5790. Solarz, Andrew K. (U. California, Davis) 
Latency of instrumental responses as a function of 
compatibility with the meaning of eliciting verbal 
signs. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 239-245.—Male and 
female college students made arm movements toward 
or away from the body to positively and negatively 
evaluated signs (words like smart or stupid). The 
toward movement was compatible with a positively 
valued word and incompatible with a negatively 
valued word; the opposite holds for the away move- 
ment. For each movement shorter latencies were 
found when it was a “compatible” response. This 
variable did not effect time of execution of the move- 
ment. Ss made more errors in learning incompatible 
than compatible tasks. Sex differences were found in 
both latency and error scores. Discussion is in terms 
of Osgood’s theory of meaning as a representational 
mediation process.—J. Arbit. 


5791. Trapp, E. Philip, & Kausler, Donald H. 
(U. Arkansas) Relationship between MAS scores 
and association values of nonsense syllables. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 233-238.—Male college stu- 
dents were given 90 nonsense syllables ranging from 
low to high association values. The correlation be- 
tween MAS score and number of associations yielded 
a significant eta of .41. Analysis of variance with 


association value and level of anxiety showed that 
anxiety was significant in increasing associations with 


no interaction effect. The nonsense syllables were 
also analyzed for differences in association value as 
a function of anxiety level. The methodological im- 
plications of these findings are discussed.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 5805, 6248, 6844) 


Retention & Forgetting 


5792. Averbach, Emanucl, & Coriell, A. S. 
Short-term memory in vision. Bell Sys. tech. J., 
1961, 40, 309-328.—Experiments were performed with 
3 Ss that demonstrate some of the functional prop- 
erties of short-term shortage in the visual system, its 
decay, readout, and erasure. Results indicate that the 
visual process involves a buffer shortage which in- 
cludes an erasure mechanism that is local in character 
and tends to erase stored information when new in- 
formation is put in. Storage time appears to be of 
the order of % second; storage capacity is more dif- 
ficult to assess —A. M. Small, Jr. 


5793. Ellis, N. R., Pryer, M. W., & Barnett, 
C. D. Motor learning and retention in normals 
and defectives. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 83-91. 
—The purpose of the study was to test retention and 
related phenomena in 80 normals and 80 defectives 
after short and long rest intervals. Ss, assigned to 
four subgroups, practiced on the standard pursuit 
rotor for two blocks of 20 20-sec. trials, with 20-sec. 
intertrial intervals and a 5-min. inter-block interval. 
One or 28 days after training, subgroups received 10 
retention trials. The results showed that, overall, 
performance after the 5-min. rest and after the reten- 
tion intervals was significantly better in the normals. 


Also, the normals showed larger warmup effects. 
Little forgetting occurred over the intervals used and 
comparisons between the groups did not uncover 
clear-cut differences.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

5794. Holroyd, Richard, & Holroyd, Jean. (U. 
Maryland) Associative clustering in a retroactive 
paradigm. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 101-104.— 
High school Ss heard and recalled lists of words in 
a clustering-retroaction design. The word lists for 
1 set of groups were composed of words which were 
high frequency associates of the category names and 
for the other set of groups were low frequency asso- 
ciates to the same names. 1 group in each set had 
lists interpolated before recall which were composed 
of high frequency associates of new category names, 
and 1 group in each set had lists interpolated made 
up of low frequency associates to the same categories. 
Control groups were given an interpolated visual task. 
The results show that high associative frequency lists 
yield better absolute recall and clustering than low 
frequency lists. Interpolation of either a high fre- 
quency or a low frequency list impaired absolute recall 
and clustering for high frequency original lists but 
did not affect these measures for low frequency 
original lists—Author abstract. 


5795. Jager, Adolf Otto. (Beethovenstr. 58, 
Géttingen, Germany) Einige emotionale, conative 
und zeitliche Bedingungen des Erinnerns. [Some 
emotional, conative, and temporal factors of memory. ] 
Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 1-28.—Striving for 
success and fear of threats against the ego are power- 
ful factors in a memory situation. The threatening 
effect seems to be strongest shortly after the learning 
situation leading to the most vigilant account of 
reality, and thus to a better recall of material con- 
nected with failure experience. Later this effect 
diminishes, and the striving for success gains dom- 
inance resulting in an improved recall of material 
connected with success and a poor recall of the failure 
laden material. Findings are interpreted in terms of 
Lewin’s field theory —W. J. Koppitz. 


5796. King, David J., & Cofer, Charles N. 
(American U.) Retroactive interference in mean- 
ingful material as a function of the degree of 
contextual constraint in the original and inter- 
polated learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 145-158. 
—The materials used for original learning in different 
groups of Ss were the 0, Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 7th order 
30-word approximations to the English language. 
Interpolated materials at several orders of approx- 
imation as well as a rest condition were used, again 
with different groups of Ss, for each original learn- 
ing material; and amount of retroactive interference 
was determined for each of the learning conditions. 
Relations obtained between retroactive interference, 
approximation in original learning, and approxima- 
tion in interpolated learning are complex but are 
suggestive of the following generalization: “As order 
of approximation to English increases from low to 
high, the interference from interpolated approxima- 
tions will first be greatest for low order approxima- 
tions and finally be greatest for the interpolation of 
high order approximations.”—Author abstract. 

5797. Mandler, George, & Kuhlman, Clementina 
K. (U. Toronto, Canada) Proactive and retro- 
active effects of overlearning. J. exp. Psychol., 
1961, 61, 76-81—Ss were college students who 
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learned 1 pattern on a switchboard, then a 2nd pattern 
and subsequently relearned the Ist and 2nd patterns. 
Learning a 2nd pattern was superior to learning the 
Ist. Overlearned patterns were more easily relearned. 
Overlearning an intervening pattern increased retro- 
active interference on relearning the Ist pattern: it 
facilitated performance on relearning the 2nd pattern. 
Interviews revealed that overlearning tended to pro- 
duce more visual imagery, while lower levels of learn- 
ing produced more tactual imagery.—J. Arbit. 

5798. Marquart, Dorothy Irene. (U. Arizona) 
Similarity as a factor in recall: I. The effect of 
color. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 291-301.—The 170 Ss 
in Experiment I and the 147 Ss in Experiment II 
were first shown 12 pairs of nonsense syllables 5 
times. 50% of the pairs had the 2 syllables printed 
in the same colors, 50% had the 2 syllables printed 
in different colors. The Ss were tested immediately 
after learning and 20 minutes after learning. It was 
found that paired nonsense syllables are learned better 
and recalled better if both members of the pair are 
printed the same color than if they are printed dif- 
ferent colors. When the 2 syllables were printed the 
same color during learning it helped to have the cue 
syllable that color. When the 2 syllables were printed 
different colors it helped recall to print the cue syl- 
lable the same color as the 2nd syllable of the pair, 
but hindered to print it the same color as the Ist 
member of the pair. These findings can be explained 
by theorizing that recall is an immediate process and 
that it depends upon the balance of facilitation and 
inhibition effects—C. T. Morgan. 


5799. Tresselt, M. E.. & Mayzner, M.S. (New 
York U.) A study of incidental learning. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 50, 339-347.—Since Postman has sug- 
gested that incidental learning is a positive function 
of the number of differential responses evoked by the 
stimulus material, this study was designed to manip- 
ulate the number of differential responses by varying 
the operations to be performed on the stimulus by S. 
Specifically, Ss were presented with a list of words 
and instructed to perform certain operations on the 
words, i.e., 1 group was instructed to cross out all 
vowels, another group to copy the list, and a 3rd 
group to judge the words for inclusion in the concept 
“economic.” Following completion of these tasks, 
which are assumed to evoke an increasing number of 
differential repsonses. Ss were tested for their re- 
tention of the word list. The results showed clearly 
that as the number of differential responses increased, 
from the vowel to the copying to the judgment tasks, 
there was a highly significant increase in the recall 
scores, as expected.—Author abstract. 

5800. von Wright, J. M. (Turku U., Finland) 
Forgetting and interference. Comment. hum. lit., 
Helsingf., 1959, 24(1), 124 p.—Interference theories 
of forgetting and pertinent experimental data are re- 
viewed. A theory is presented which emphasizes re- 
sponse competition and includes a hypothesis concern- 
ing temporal decay of the competitive strength of a 
repsonse. 7 experiments are reported (involving 
various kinds of visual or verbal memory) which tend 
to support the theory. —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 

5801. von Wright, J. M. Response competition 
and the stimulating conditions during recall. Com- 
ment. hum. lit., Helsingf., 1959, 25(2), 11 p.—After 
2 paired associate tasks were learned, the recall of R, 
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was tested (a) with only S, present and (b) with S; 
and S. both present. The change from S, to S; Se 
led to decrease in accuracy of response; the return to 
S, led to a rise in recall of R;. These changes tended 
to be greater 1-3 minutes after learning than they 
were 24 hours after learning —W. A. Wilson, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 6237, 6768) 


PROBLEM SoLvING & THINKING 


5802. Chandler, Tertius. (Goteborg, Sweden) 
Duplicate inventions? Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 
62, 495-498.—Review of claimed instances of inde- 
pendent discovery—e.g., Darwin-Wallace, Newton- 
Leibniz, Adams-Leverrier—tends to vindicate the 
great man theory. Duplicate invention stands up in 
only 1 important case (the camera). Also, in culture 
and institutions such as government and education, 
each major innovation comes from 1 man. “Only in 
minor or routine advances, or in stagnation and decay, 
are men interchangeable. Where originality is 
needed, one man of keen mind is required. If he 
fails, the job may well stay undone forever.”—R. L. 
Sulzer. 


5803. Doob, Leonard W. (Yale U.) The effect 
of codability upon the afferent and efferent func- 
tioning of language. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 3-15. 
—In the Togo section of Ghana (West Africa) 113 
children, adolescents, and adults were asked to indi- 
cate the difference between pieces of cardboard differ- 
ing in size and color. ome were addressed in 
English, others in their own language (Ewe). Since 
some color terms in Ewe vary in length and in the 
range of colors to which they refer, and since Ewe 
terms for indicating size are short, an hypothesis of 
Whorf and R. W. Brown based exclusively upon the 
“codability” of categories would anticipate (a) that 
size would be perceived progressively infrequently as 
the color terms become longer or less discriminating, 
and (b) that the effect would be especially prominent 
for Ss responding in Ewe rather than in English. 
Neither expectation was confirmed. These findings 
lead to the hypothesis that category codability is more 
likely to affect efferently the encoding of the perceived 
attribute of a stimulus than it is afferently the selec- 
tion of the attribute to be perceived.—C. T. Morgan. 


5804. Duncan, C. P. Letter response hierarchies 
within and among subjects. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
291-297.—“. . . for four of the five stimulus letters 
120 Ss’ rankings (response hierarchies within Ss) 
departed significantly from chance in the direction of 
agreement with ranks based on frequency of occur- 
rence in free association (response hierarchies among 
Ss). For the remaining stimulus letter within and 
among Ss’ hierarchies disagreed significantly. Dif- 
ferences between within-Ss and among-Ss response 
hierarchies were in part due to greater strength in 
within-Ss hierarchies of response letters that imme- 
diately follow stimulus letters in the alphabet.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5805. Gorman, Aloysia M. (U. Denver) Rec- 
ognition memory for nouns as a function of ab- 
stractness and ‘Sequeney. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 
61, 23-29.—“An operational definition of abstractness 
in nouns was constructed by using the human dis- 
criminative response to identify two points on a scale 
of abstractness. This scale, consisting of 490 ‘ab- 
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stract’ and 571 ‘concrete’ nouns, was found to have 
adequate reliability. When the scale was manipulated 
as an independent variable, the effect of abstractness 
on short-term recognition memory was highly sig- 
nificant, ‘abstract’ nouns being less well remembered 
than ‘concrete’ nouns. Frequency was found to be 
pertinent variable, independent of abstractness, very 
frequent nouns being less well remembered than some- 
what rarer nouns.”—Author summary. 


5806. Hinze, Helen Alis Kuchuk. (San Fran- 
cisco State Coll.) The individual's word associa- 
tions and his interpretation of prose paragraphs. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 193-203.—Qualitative and 
quantitative analysis of the individual’s word associa- 
tions and his interpretation of paragraphs containing 
these words clarifies the mechanism of misinterpreta- 
tion in reading. Some words evoked responses in 
individuals which interfered with their ability to 
analyze objectively the meaning of what they were 
reading.—C. T. Morgan. 


5807. Kolers, Paul A. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Some aspects of prob- 
lem-solving: I. Method and materials. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-2. iii, 16 p—Each 
of the 100 cards (constructed for studying the solu- 
tion of perceptual problems) contained a row of 3 
complex geometrical figures and below these a row 
of 4 simpler figures, 1 of which was hidden in all 3 
of the complex figures. The 5-sided hidden figures 
were constructed by taking 5 pairs of 2-digit numbers 
from a table of randoix numbers, plotting them in a 
100 x 100 matrix, and connecting the points clock- 
wise. The other parts of the complex figures and 
the 3 other simpler figures were similarly constructed 
by plotting 5 more pairs of random numbers and con- 
necting the points in a different manner for each 
figure. 48 undergraduates were used to study the 
relative difficulty of the cards, the speed with which 
the hidden figures could be found, and the learning 
process. This method of constructing materials is 
free of E bias and relatively “content-free,” “the re- 
sults are readily interpreted in quantitative terms ; and 
the characteristics of the problems can be manipulated 
systematically along dimensions of similarity, diffi- 
culty, and others.”"—M. B. Mitchell. 


5808. Oswald, Ian. (Oxford U.) Number-forms 
and kindred visual images. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 
63, 81-88.—Questions were put to 300 persons con- 
cerning their possession of those visual images known 
as “number-forms” or analogous images for the week, 
the year, history, or their families. At least 1 in 4 
persons probably possess 1 or more of these images. 
These visual images are liable to be experienced only 
if a series is under consideration and not whenever 
the numeral, date, etc., is thought of. The term 
“mnemonic” is thought unsuitable and their alleged 
usefulness is questioned. They allow a “sensory,” 
semmiconcrete comprehension of abstract concepts.— 
Author abstract. 


5809. Reid, L. Starling; Henneman, Richard H., 
& Long, Eugene R. (U. Me ny An experi- 
mental analsyis of set: The effect of categorical 
restriction. Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 568-572.— 
The identification of ambiguous word patterns was 
increased when categorical restrictions were in- 
creased. The effect was not changed by presenting 
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the categorizing terms before presenting the ambigu- 
ous pattern (see 35: 4455, 4464).—R. H. Waters. 


(See also Abstract 6204) 


Problem Solving 


5810. Johnson, D. M., Lincoln, R. E., & Hall, 
E. R. (Michigan State U.) Amount of material 
and time of preparation for solving problems. /. 
Psychol., 1961, 51, 457-471.—Problems were con- 
structed of 3-11 specifications to be solved by selec- 
tion from a display of solution alternatives. Specifi- 
cations and solutions were exposed separately under 
S’s control and timed separately so that the time spent 
organizing the specifications, called preparation time, 
could be recorded separately from time spent selecting 
a solution, called solution time. The results demon- 
strated that as the number of specifications is in- 
creased from 3 to 11 the preparation time curve and 
the solution time curve have different slopes. Thus 
preparation and selection of solutions are different 
processes in that they are differentially influenced by 
the independent variable. These results permit a gen- 
eralized description of the solution of such problems 
in terms of the organization of a search model pre- 
paratory to the search for a solution to match it— 
Author abstract. 


5811. Raaheim, K. Problem solving and the 
ability to find replacements. Scand. J. Psychol., 
1960, 1, 14-18.—Problem situations of the practical 
construction type may be regarded as situations char- 
acterized by a “missing part.” The solution of a 
problem depends on the S’s awareness of what is 
missing, along with his ability to find a replacement 
for it. Scores on a test measuring this ability are 
compared with performance on two practical con- 
struction problems. Ss who are successful on the 
problems have a higher mean score on the “replace- 
ment test.” Scores on a “function-naming” test are 
not found to correlate with performance on the prob- 
lem.—Journal abstract. 


5812. Tresselt, M. E. & Mayzner, M. S. 
York U.) Switching behavior in a blem solv- 
ing task. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 349-354.—The pres- 
ent investigation was designed to examine the effects 
of 2 variables in a multi-alternative problem solving 
task on the number of switches occurring in a given 
period of time. The 2 variables were: (a) the prob- 
ability of any given alternative yielding a solution, 
and (b) the number of alternatives present. The 
results indicated that an increase in the number of 
switches occurs as a function, which is nonlinear, of 
both an increase in the number of alternatives having 
0 probability of solution and in the total number of 
alternatives present.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstract 6342) 


(New 


Concept Formation 


5813. Gormezano, Isidore, & Abraham, Fred D. 
(Indiana U.) Intermittent 

reversal shifts, and n 

tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 1-6. 


con 

—“An investiga- 
tion was made of the difficulty of sorting through the 
six stages of the Wisconsin Card Sorting Test when 
for color and number sortings the irrelevant dimen- 
sion of form was intermittently reinforced. . . . It 
was concluded that in accord with Bourne and Restle’s 
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formulations (1959), neutralized irrelevant stimuli 
regain their disruptive effects when the relevant 
stimuli with respect to which they have been neutral- 
ized, are now made irrelevant. Further, the disrup- 
tive effects are an increasing function of the per- 
centage of reinforcement of the irrelevant dimension. 
However, these disruptive effects become attenuated 
by over-all learning and suggest the necessity of 
modifying the Bourne and Restle model.”—Author 
summary. 


5814. Hunt, Earl B., & Hovland, Carl I. (Yale 
U.) Order of consideration of different types of 
concepts. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 220-225.—“The 
Ss in a visual concept formation task could derive a 
correct concept from the instances presented on a con- 
junctive, disjunctive, or relational basis. It was 
found that conjunctive and relational solutions were 
utilized much more frequently than disjunctive ones. 
No significant interaction effects were obtained be- 
tween the particular aspects of the stimulus involved 
(color, number, or type of figure) and the frequency 
of utilization of the different types of concept. The 
experiment is discussed in relation to machine simula- 
tion of human concept learning.”—Author summary. 


5815. Kogan, N., & Wallach, M.A. Certainty of 
judgment and the evaluation of risk. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 207-213.—“Using the semantic differ- 
ential method, individual differences for 132 Ss were 
assessed in the evaluation of four concepts presumably 
relevant to risk-taking, one concept concerning the 
self, and five control concepts. These were correlated 
with an index of judgment certainty derived from test 
responses. A factor analysis of the semantic differ- 
ential scales yielded two factors, one or the other of 
which was significantly correlated with judgment cer- 
tainty in the case of each of the four presumably risk- 
relevant concepts and the self concept.” All correla- 
tions between judgment certainty and the 5 control 
concepts were small and nonsignificant, but their 
pattern made a theoretically consistent picture — 
C. H. Ammons. 


5816. Mayzner, M. S., Tresselt, M. E., & Blaes- 
ing, E. A. (Columbia U.) A comparison of judg- 
mental and associational techniques in developing 
verbal concept formation materials. J. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 331-342.—The present study employs a 
judgmental technique in making estimates of the 
degree of association between a particular set of 
stimulus words and a particular set of response 
categories, and compares these estimates or scale 
values with those obtained by Underwood’s associa- 
tional technique. The results suggest that while the 2 
techniques yield somewhat similar scale values, the 
best estimate of the degree of association between 
stimuli and response categories should reflect values 
obtained by both techniques, rather than either one 
alone.—M. S. Maysner. 


5817. Springbett, B. M. The semantic differ- 
ential and meaning in non-objective art. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 231-240.—“Osgood’s semantic 
differential was applied to nine samples of non-objec- 
tive art using five groups of Ss (N = 68) with dif- 
ferent amounts of formal training in art. The nine 
pictures were also rated for merit by five staff mem- 
bers of the University of Manitoba School of Art. 
The main purpose was to measure the agreements and 
disagreements amongst the various groups in relation 
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to the pictures and then to determine whether the 
results agreed with what is known by common experi- 
ence. The results appear to justify a claim of validity 
for the semantic differential in measuring meaning in 
non-objective art.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5818. Wohlwill, Joachim F. (Clark U.) Ab- 
solute vs. relational discrimination on the dimen- 
sion of number. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 353- 
363.—For stimuli consisting of randomly arranged 
dots varying on the dimension of number it was hy- 
pothesized that absolute discrimination increases with 
age, due to the increasing intervention of the verbal 
mediators designating the numbers. Results were 
confirmatory for a discrimination between 3, 5, and 
8 dots, with the middle number positive during train- 
ing: transposition decreased in frequency between 
ages 8 and 12 and generalized absolute responses on 
a transfer problem increased. For a corresponding 
two-stimulus discrimination—3 vs. 5(+)—discrim- 
ination remained wholly relational at all ages (6, 8, 
and 12). The implications of these results for the 
role of verbal mediators in discrimination learning, 
and for the nature of the task in intermediary-stimulus 
discriminations are discussed.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 6277, 7000) 


Decision & Information Theory 


5819. Essman, W. B. Suggestions for a response 
category and rate of response to ambiguous stim- 
uli. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 186.—108 Ss 
sorted 2 sets of 20 silhouettes into 3 categories. Re- 
sponses to the Ist set were reinforced. “The data 
imply that the degree to which a response category 
is suggested will directly affect the number of Ss 
using this category, but only lead to an increase in 
overall response frequency at a maximum level where 
50% of the responses are initially suggested.”"—-C. H. 
Ammons. 

5820. Morin, Robert E., Forrin, Bert, & Archer, 
Wayne. (U. Texas) Information processing be- 
havior: The role of irrelevant stimulus informa- 
tion. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 89-96.—Irrelevant 
stimulus information did not significantly influence 
the rate of information processing at advanced levels 
of performance. It would appear that the linear rela- 
tion between stimulus information and reaction time 
can be attributed to the confounding of stimulus, re- 
sponse, and transmitted information. Also, that the 
rate of information processing is more closely asso- 
ciated with the amount of information transmitted 
than with response uncertainty.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 6139) 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


5821. Greene, F. M. (Duke U.) The feeling of 
luck and its effect on PK. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 
24, 129-141.—A questionnaire was developed to find 
out if people tend to think of themselves as being 
consistently lucky or unlucky. Information collected 
from 281 college students and 45 older adults indi- 
cated that some do so regard themselves. Tests in- 
volving predicting a sequence of die throws and then 
making the throws in the effort to match the predic- 
tions were given to the 12 “most lucky” and 12 “least 
lucky” Ss. Significant results were found in terms of 
declines in the scoring rate, but these were not re- 
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lated in any consistent manner to the lucky and un- 
lucky groups.—J/. G. Pratt. 

5822. Louwerens, N. G. (U. Utrecht, Nether- 
lands) ESP experiments with nursery school chil- 
dren in the Netherlands. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 
75-93.—The van Busschbach procedure for testing 
ESP in the schoolroom was adapted to the nursery 
school level. Instructions were cast in the mold of 
a fairytale. In each session, 12 pupils independently 
attempted to select pictures to match a target picture 
upon which either the teacher or the E was con- 
centrating back of a screen. The results of the girls 
when their teachers (women) were the “agent” were 
highly significant, while those of the boys were only 
slightly above mean chance expectation. When the 
E acted as agent all the results were insignificant.— 
J. G. Pratt. 

5823. Marshall, Ninian. ESP and memory. Brit. 
J. Phil. Sci., 1960, 10, 265-286.—It may be that there 
are undiscovered holistic laws whose effects would 
be strong only in such a complex structure as the 
human brain. A “law of resonance” is proposed as 
one such law which might explain the existence of 
telepathy and memory. “Resonance of a pattern of 
neural activity in a brain with another brain leads to 
telepathy; resonance with a past state of itself leads 
to memory.” This theory is discussed in the light of 
physical, physiological, and psychological evidence 
and is held to fit the relevant facts —P. FE. Lichten- 
stein. 

5824. Pratt, J.G. (Duke U.) Methods of eval- 
uating verbal material. /. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 
94-109.—This paper traces historically the steps in 
the development of methods of experimental control 
and of objective quantitative evaluation of verbal 
material collected in investigations of the problem of 
“mediumship.”—J. G. Pratt. 

5825. Price, H. H. (Oxford U.) Apparitions: 
Two theories. J. Parapsychol., 1960, 24, 110-128.— 
“An apparition may be roughly defined as a visible 
but non-physical phenomenon closely resembling a 
particular human being.” Occasionally, apparitional 
experiences have auditory and tactual aspects. 2 the- 
ories have been suggested to explain apparitions: the 
“telepathic theory” which was most fully developed 
by Tyrrell and the “theory of the double.” Both 
theories could be correct if there are 2 quite distinct 
types of apparitions. “. . . if we reconsider old facts 
to test them, we may eventually be able to think of a 
new theory which will be better than either of them.” 
—J. G. Pratt. 


5826. Salter, W. H. The Palm Sunday case: 
A note on interpreting automatic writing. /. Soc. 
Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 275-285.—A summary of the 
much-discussed “Palm Sunday” (1912) automatic 
writings, carried on over a 30-year period—first by a 
Mrs. Willett and later by many others, including Lady 
Balfour. These writings in Greek, Latin, and English 
have been discussed in 8 books. These scripts deal 
with many subjects. Interpretation indicates that 
there was one pattern discernible thrdughout all 
scripts; that is, there are a large number of “intelli- 
gences” surviving bodily death and wanting to in- 
augurate a new world order of peace and social 
justice. In this large number are 7 named com- 
municators who communicate through automatic 
scripts of living persons. Symbols and meanings are 


given in interpretation, with clues for meanings and 
prophecies arrived at through “script-intelligence.”— 
O. 1. Jacobsen. 

5827. Soal, S. G. The Jones boys: A case 
against cheating. /. Soc. Psych. Res., 1960, 40, 291- 
299.—Descriptions are given of conditions under 
which the Jones boys were able to achieve high ESP 
guesses—perhaps through use of a high frequency 
whistle (heard only by the 2 boys), by visual signals 
previously arranged, or by Morse code. Experiments 
are described (some with expected chance results, 
others with above expected results) in which the 
possibilities of the high frequency whistle or other 
communication means are ruled out because of the 
experimental conditions. No specific conclusions are 
drawn, but the assumed belief seems to be that these 
boys do have unusually high ESP ability —0O. /. 
Jacobsen. 
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5828. Barlow, John S. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Rhythmic activity induced by 
photic stimulation in relation to intrinsic alpha 
activity of the brain in man. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1960, 12, 317-326.—Support for the view 
that rhythmic sensory afterdischarge as well as the 
alpha rhythm in man is related primarily to non- 
specific rather than to specific sensory systems of the 
brain is offered by this study. Recording from scalp 
electrodes, the occiput response to slowly repeated 
photic stimulation as well as dominant occipital 
bipolar activity in a small sample were determined by 
electronic averaging of the response evoked by flash 
and by autocorrelation analysis of the dominant 
rhythmic activity—L. C. Johnson. 

5829. Bhatt, L. J. (Maharajah Sayajirao U. 
Baroda, India) Study of behavior through a con- 
textual method. J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17- 
18, 216-220.—“Modern psychologists tend to think 
that the proper study [of man] may well begin with 
the study of human physiology and anatomy.” <A 
method of teaching physiological psychology to stu- 
dents is outlined. Students of psychology do not need 
to know every inch and every action of the body. 
Rather, they need the contextual method—how the 
forms and functions of the body contribute to the 
patterns of the mind.—D. Lebo. 

5830. Blatteis, Clark M. (USA Medical Research 
Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Afferent initiation of shiv- 
ering. Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 697-700.—Acti- 
vation of shivering was investigated in 30 lightly 
anesthetized dogs by surface cooling of the left rear 
leg amputated at the hip, excepting the bone, femoral 
and sciatic-peroneal nerves and the femoral artery and 
vein. Section of afferent nerves before or during 
cooling did not affect the occurrence of shivering. It 
appeared to depend on an effect of the cooled blood 
entering the truncal circulation because occluding the 
femoral vessels abolished shivering. There was no 
apparent relation of onset of shivering to deep body, 
mean skin and brain temperatures. The locus of ac- 
tion of the cooled blood was not determined.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5831. Campbell, Berry. 


(Coll. Medical Evan- 
gelists) The factor of safety in the nervous a 
tem. Bull. Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25, 10¢ 
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117.—The relation of structure to function in the 
hemispherectomized cat is evaluated. “The duplica- 
tion of the entire behavior pattern by each hemisphere 
allows a reconsideration of the problem of engram. 
With the substitution of a more satisfying, dynamic 
concept of the engram for the pigeon-hole hypothesis, 
many of the most difficult properties of control func- 
tion seem capable of solution.”—/. N. Mensh. 

5832. Essman, W. B. Effects of a physiological 
stress on a maze response. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
414.—". . . to demonstrate the effects of one type of 
physiological stress, an acute kidney shutdown, on a 
learned maze response in rats, 8 male albino rats (250 
gm.) were trained to a criterion of 10 successively 
correct choices in a T-maze. Ss were maintained on 
a 23-hr. feeding schedule with food reward available 
for a correct maze response. An acute kidney shut- 
down was induced by . . . an intravenous injection 
of a pigmented Methemoglobin preparation. . . . Eight 
trained control Ss were injected with .. . normal 
saline .... the behavioral effects of a stressor closely 
parallelled its physiological effects in a situation 
where both are quantifiable.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5833. Froeschels, Emil. Is handedness organic 
or functional in nature? Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 101-105.—It is suggested that the question 
of anatomic or psychologic reasons for sidedness may 
be approached by comparing handedness and tongued- 
ness. The laterality of the tongue, determined by the 
click test, speaks in favor of an anatomic basis for 
dominance.—L. N. Solomon. 


5834. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll.) 


The levels of the nervous system and their capacity 
to function independently of each other. J. nerv. 


ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 75-79.—The role of muscle in 
mentation as in the adult’s lip movements during silent 
reading and in children’s thinking is related to Hugh- 
lings Jackson’s brain levels and to the phenomena 
observed in hallucinations—N. H. Pronko, 


5835. Mourek, G. (Prague U., Czechoslovakia) 
Vliianie vyrabotki uslovnykh refleksov na izmene- 
nie temperatury krovi, pritekaiushchei v tsentral’- 
nuiu nervnuiu sistemu i ottekaiushchei ot neé. 
[Influence of elaborating conditioned reflexes on the 
change in temperature of blood flowing to and from 
the central nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 96-100.—Utilizing 5 dogs as Ss 
a study was made of the influence of alimentary and 
defensive conditioning on change in the temperature 
of blood flowing to and from the central nervous 
system. Unconditioned or conditioned stimulation 
leads to a change in blood temperature in art. carotis 
communis and sin. sagittalis. Positive stimuli pro- 
duce a rise in temperature in both, while negative 
stimuli (in the case of stable differentiation) do not 
produce any temperature changes. After extinction 
of conditioned reflexes changes in blood temperature 
due to stimulation are no longer to be observed. All 
things being equal, changes in blood temperature are 
greater in magnitude and duration in sin. sagittalis 
than in art. carotis—/. D. London. 

5836. Raitses, V. S. (Medical Inst., Stanislav, 
USSR) O refiektornykh vliianiiakh s patolog- 
icheski izmennoi stenki zheludka na protsessy 
korkovogo vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia. [On 
reflex influences from a pathologically changed stom- 
ach wall on processes of cortical excitation and in- 
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hibition.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 71-79. 
—aA sharp decrease in cortical excitation, leading to a 
state of cortical inhibition, was observed in 7 dogs 
with experimentally induced gastritis. The following 
were also found: (a) unconditioned salivary reaction 
was for the most part enhanced, (b) depth and dura- 
tion of changes in higher nervous activity appeared 
to depend on the nature of the pathological process 
and on type of nervous system—such changes being 
more pronounced in dogs with either the weaker type 
of nervous system or the strong non-equilibrated type, 
(c) unconditioned interoceptive influences of the 
mechanoreceptors of the stomach on conditioned re- 
flex activity were changed (initial weakening or dis- 
tortion followed by intensification), (d) restoration of 
conditioned reflex activity occurred faster than nor- 
malization of the stomach’s functions.—/. D. London. 

5837. Winokur, George; Stern, John A., & Gra- 
ham, David T. (Washington U., St. Louis, Mo.) 
Stress as an inhibitor of pathological processes. 
In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 73-80.—‘“Stress is 
defined and part of the literature is surveyed with the 
purpose of presenting stress as an occasionally bene- 
ficial and a sometimes deleterious force working on 
the organism. Data are presented which indicate that 
various types of stresses did inhibit the loss of hair 
that occurred when experimental animals (cancer sus- 
ceptible mice) were painted with methylcholanthrene.” 
—R. Kaelbling. 


5838. Witherspoon, Y. T. (U. Utah) Brain 
weight and behavior. Hum. Biol., 1960, 32, 366-2u9. 
—Data for the monkey, the chimpanzee, and man are 
presented for a “generalized curve for the primates 
that reflects the three variables of age, behavior, and 
per cent of adult brain weight achieved.” With the 
discovery of more fossil forms, it will be possible to 
apply this curve to project the behavioral traits of 
ancient primate groups.—P. Swartz. 


5839. Wortis, Joseph. (Ed.) Recent advances 
in biological psychiatry. Vol. II. New York: 
Grune & Stratton, 1960. xiv, 417 p. $13.50.—(see 
35: 5878, 5879, 5880, 5884, 5885, 5951, 5957, 6374, 
6537, 6539)—R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 6520, 6524, 6526) 


NEUROANATOMY & PHYSIOLOGY 


5840. Bremer, F., & Stoupel, N. Inhibition de 
Wedenski dans l’écorce cérébrale. [Wedensky in- 
hibition in the cerebral cortex.] J. Physiol. Pathol. 
gen., 1960, 52, 34-35.—A study of electrical responses 
of the strychninized primary auditory cortex of the 
encéphale isolé cat. Clicks presented at 20-50 per sec. 
show a falloff of amplitude after the first responses ; 
when a click of different timbre is interpolated, a 
high-amplitude response occurs. Similarly a trans- 
callosal volley yields an uninhibited response, indicat- 
ing that when different synapses are employed the 
same neuron can be activated unless the heterosyn- 
aptic volley arrives within the 200-msec. refractory 
period. This may be interpreted as a cortical analog 
of Wedensky inhibition.—C. J. Smith. 

5841. Buller, A. J., Eccles, J. C., & Eccles, Rosa- 
mond M. (Australian National U. Canberra) In- 
teractions between motoneurones and muscles in 
respect of the characteristic speeds of their re- 
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sponses. /. Physiol., 1960, 150, 417-439.—Using cats 
2-26 weeks old cross-union operations were per- 
formed on the hind leg in which fast motoneurones 
were made to innervate slow muscle, and slow moto- 
neurones were made to innervate fast muscle. In all 
cases the speed of the muscle adjusted to that of the 
alien innervation, although adjustment was not com- 
plete. There was no influence of muscle on nerve. 
Isolation of the lumbo-sacral spinal cord caused a 
failure of all transformation by cross-union; transec- 
tion of the spinal cord greatly reduced it. “It is 
concluded that neural influence on muscle speed is not 
exerted by nerve impulses as such. It is postulated 
that a substance passes down the axons of slow moto- 
neurones, crosses the neuromuscular junctions and 
traverses the muscle fiber, transforming them into 
slow contracting units. . . . Possibly there is also a 
substance from fast motoneurones that acts ... to 
accelerate muscle contraction.”—D. R. Peryam. 


5842. Grashchenkov, N. I., Kassil’, G. N., La- 
tash, L. P., & Ordynets, G. V. (Division Biological 
Sciences, USSR Acad. Sciences) Ob uchastii re- 
tikuliarnoi formatsii i vegetativnykh iader gipotal- 
amusa cheloveka v prisposobitel’nykh reaktsiiakh, 
vyzvannykh vvedeniem malykh doz adrenalina. 
(On participation of the reticular formation and of 
hypothalamic autonomic nuclei in adaptive reactions 
caused by injections of small doses of adrenalin in 
man.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 10-18.— 
In a study on 22 normal Ss results are obtained which 
suggest the existence of a functional interdependence 
between the reticular formation of the brain stem and 
some autonomic nuclei of the hypothalamus.—/. D. 
London. 


5843. Holmes, R. L., Newman, P. P., & Wolsten- 


croft, J.H. (U. Leeds, England) A heat-sensitive 
region in the medulla. /. Physiol., 1960, 152, 93-98. 
—In cats anaesthetized with sodium pentobarbital the 
pons and medulla were explored with a heating elec- 
trode. When certain regions were heated to 41- 
42°C, respiration increased and blood pressure fell 
but returned to their original levels when heating 
stopped. The region of maximal response was in the 
upper and medial reticular formation at the level of 
the trapezoid body, histologically identified as the 
nucleus reticularis gigantocellularis——-D. R. Peryam. 


5844. Klien, Bertha A. (Chicago) Retina and 
optic nerve. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 862- 
900.—An annual review of 303 papers of both basic 
and clinical research on the retina. With electron 
microscopy of structures and electrophysiology of the 
retina making possible approach to long standing 
questions, progress in anatomy, histochemistry, phys- 
iology, vascular pathology and other topics is noted 
in brief summaries of studies from laboratories in 
several countries.—R. L. Sulzer. 


5845. Narahashi, T., & Yamasaki, T. (U. Tokyo, 
Japan) Mechanism of the after-potential produc- 
tion in the giant axons of the cockroach. /. 
Physiol., 1960, 151, 75-88.—Action potentials were 
analysed to determine the underlying mechanism of 
the negative after-potential. Mean values for the 
resting potential, action potential, positive phase, and 
after-potential were all decreased by raising the ex- 
ternal concentration of potassium. Raising the ex- 
ternal concentration of calcium caused a slight in- 
crease in resting and action potentials, a marked 
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increase in negative after-potential, and slowing of 
the maximum rate of rise of the action potential. 
“The negative after-potential can be interpreted as 
being due to the accumulation of the released potas- 
sium in the immediate vicinity of the nerve mem- 
brane.”—D. R. Peryam. 

5846. Pogany, E. (Neurosurgical Inst., Budapest, 
Hungary) Uber die klinischen und funktionellen 
Verbindungen des vestibularen und extrapyra- 
midalen Systems. [The clinical and functional con- 
nections between vestibular and extrapyramidal sys- 
tems.] Conf. neurol., 1959, 19, 389-397.—The author 
reviews the literature on basal ganglia lesions, supple- 
mented by his own observations. Special emphasis is 
placed on symptoms which are evoked only on caloric 
stimulation. He concludes: “Under physiologic con- 
ditions, the vestibular and the extrapyramidal system 
co-operate in maintaining the equilibrium of the body. 
The main role in this tonic reflex function is played 
by impulses originating from the labyrinth and the 
body musculature and reaching the nucleus ruber and 
thalamus. Under pathologic conditions, the vestibular 
system and other parts of the extrapyramidal system 
influence each other mutually. The most marked 
labyrinthine effect is the production or increase of 
tremor upon vestibular stimulation.” (English & 
French summaries, 1 fig., 25 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 


(See also Abstract 5988) 


Brain LESIONS 


5847. Bulygin, I. A., IAkimovich, R. A. & 
Shchannikova, Z. D. (Inst. Physiology, Minsk, 
USSR) Otriakhivatel’nye uslovnye refieksy s 
interotseptorov mochevogo puzyria posle pererezki 
i chastichnogo udaleniia spinnogo mozga. [Condi- 
tioned shake-off reflexes to stimulation of the bladder 
interoceptors after section and partial removal of the 
spinal cord.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
130-137.—The possibility of effecting functional con- 
nections from the bladder interoceptors with the 
cerebral cortex by means of extramedullar afferent 
pathways running along the blood vessels, the sym- 
pathetic trunks, and the extramural ganglia and 
plexuses was studied. In 10 rabbits the spinal cord 
was sectioned at the boundary of the thoracic and 
lumbar divisions; in 2 of these rabbits the thoracic 
division was in addition subsequently removed. It 
was found that in such animals previously elaborated 
conditioned shake-off reflexes to stimulation of the 
bladder interoceptors, reinforced by electric stimula- 
tion of the ear, are preserved and new ones elaborated. 
—I. D.“London. 


5848. Cardo, B. Action de lésions thalamiques 
et hypothalamiques sur le conditionnement de 
fuite et la différenciation tonale chez le rat. [Ef- 
fect of thalamic and hypothalamic lesions on avoid- 
ance conditioning and tonal discrimination in the rat. ] 
J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 537-553.—The 
effects of bilateral lesions of hypothalamus and medial 
thalamus on spontaneous activity, a conditioned avoid- 
ance response to sound, and an auditory discrimina- 
tion were studied. Thalamic lesions produced a loss 
of all responses learned before operation, but re- 
acquisition was possible; the level of alertness was 
unchanged. Hypothalamic lesions did not influence 
preoperatively learned behavior nor the acquisition of 
new learning afterwards; but the UCR to shock 
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changed from flight to crouching, and spontaneous 
activity was reduced. (English summary)—C. J. 
Smith, 

5849. Courville, Cyril B. (Coll. Medical Evan- 
gelists, Los Angeies, Calif.) Cranioplasty in pre- 
historic times. Bull. Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1959, 
24, 1-8.—Trepanation as an ancient aspect of neuro- 
surgical science frequently has been reported by med- 
ical histories. Cranioplasty has a much more meager 
history; and now the author presents his record of 
notes on prehistoric cranioplasty in Europe, the South 
Sea Islands, and Peru.—/. N. Mensh. 

5850. Goldberg, J. M., & Neff, W. D. (U. Chi- 
cago) Frequency discrimination after bilateral 
abiation of cortical auditory areas. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1961, 24, 119-128.—“Cats can relearn an 
auditory frequency discrimination after bilateral abla- 
tion of AI, AII Ep, SII, insular-temporal cortex and 
the suprasylvian gyrus. The lesion results in the 
retrograde degeneration of all the medial geniculate 
body and most of the posterior group of the thalamus. 
It is concluded that animals deprived of auditory 
cortex are able to relearn frequency d.-criminations 
in which the neutral and avoidance signals are sepa- 
rated by a silent interval or in which the avoidance 
signal is preceded by a neutral signal which lasts for 
much less than 1 min.”—G. Westheimer. 

5851. Gutmann, E., & Jakoubek, B. (Czechoslo- 
vakian Acad. Science, ’ Prague) Nervous regulation 
of conditioned hyperglycemia to nociceptive stim- 
ulation. Science, 1960, 131, 1096-1098.—“A condi- 
tioned rise in blood sugar occurs in rats during a 
10-minute waiting period prior to nociceptive stimula- 
tion. This conditioned “preparatory hyperglycemia” 
is abolished after a bilateral lesion is produced in the 
mid-line thalamic nuclei; the experiments point to the 
importance of the thalamic reticular formation in 
adaptative metabolic reactions.” 2 figures, one indi- 
cating blood glucose rise during a 10-minute waiting 
period and the other showing extent of the lesion of 
the thalamic mid-line nuclei, are presented.—S. J. 
Lachman. 


5852. Hara, K., & Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) 
Equivalence reactions by normal and brain-injured 
cats. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 91-93.— 
9 cats were trained to discriminate 6 sets of visual 
figures and were observed on 23 tests of stimulus 
equivalence. The discrimination and transfer tests 
were administered again 11 mo. later, after 5 cats had 
been subjected to bilateral lesions in the suprasylvian 
gyrus. Median savings scores in trials to relearn 
were 80% for the operated cats and 76% for the 
controls. The groups did not differ with respect to 
transposition behavior. It was concluded that the 
lesions did not affect either retention or transfer of 
figural discriminations —/J. M. Havlena. 


5853. Hara, K., & Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) 
Stimulus additivity and dominance in discrimina- 
tion performance by cats. /. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 54, 86-90.—Tests of stimulus additivity 
and dominance were administered before and after 5 
cats were subjected to destruction of the prestriate 
association cortex; there were 4 normal controls. 
Differences in form, size, and brightness which could 
separately be discriminated 70% and 80% of the times 
presented were combined in all possible ways. No 
significant change resulted from prestriate lesions. 
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Stimulus dominance was tested by opposing cues. 
Preoperatively, the cats preferred brightness over 
form and size. The controls also preferred brightness 
postoperatively, but the operated animals displayed no 
such preference.—J. M. Havlena. 

5854. Heller, Alfred; Harvey, John A., Hunt, 
Howard F., & Roth, Lloyd J. Effect of lesions in 
the septal forebrain of the rat on sleeping time 
under barbiturate. Science, 1960, 131, 662-664.— 
“Rats with electrolytic lesions in the septal forebrain 
show increased sleeping times after injection with 
thiopental sodium or barbital, as compared with nor- 
mal and other control rats and rats with lesions in 
the cerebral cortex or caudate nucleus.” A graph 
indicating effect of intravenous injection of 20 mg. of 
thiopental sodium per kilogram on sleeping time of 
rats is shown for septal, caudate, cortical, sham- 
operated, deaf control, weight control, and normal 
control groups; separate graphs indicating effects on 
sleeping time of intraperitoneal injection of barbital 
sodium and intravenous injection of thiopental sodium 
at various postoperative periods are provided.—S. J. 
Lachman. 

5855. Levshunova, N. A. (Medical Inst. Stavro- 
pol, USSR) O retsiproknykh vzaimootnosheniiakh 
v deiatel’nosti kory golovnogo mozga pri éksperi- 
mental’noi travme sedalishchnogo nerva. [On re- 
ciprocal interrelationships in the activity of the cer- 
ebral cortex with experimental trauma of the sciatic 
nerve.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 59-64.— 
Conditioned reflexes involving the right and left 
parotid glands simultaneously after trauma of the 
sciatic nerve were studied in 3 dogs. It was found 


that “reciprocal relationships appear in the activity of 
the cerebral cortex, manifested in the inhibition of 
conditioned secretion from the left parotid gland ac- 
companied by conditioned secretion from the right 


one, and vice versa.” The appearance of reciprocal 
relationships is held to be related to the “formation 
of a pathological dominant [locus] in the cerebral 
cortex under the influence of painful impulses” result- 
ing from traumatization of the sciatic nerve —/. D. 
London. 


5856. Maruyama, N., & Yoshinobu, K. (U. 
Niigata Medical School, Japan) Experimental 
study on functional compensation after bilateral 
removal of auditory cortex in cats. J. Neuro- 
physiol., 1961, 24, 193-202.—“One month after the 
bilateral removal of auditory cortex in cats the au- 
ditory threshold became established at 5-20 db above 
normal threshold. At the time mentioned above, 
evoked potentials which had not been obtainable pre- 
operatively, appeared in response to auditory stimula- 
tion, in the ventral part of the posterior sigmoid 
gyrus. The latency of this evoked potential was 10-11 
msec. When the sigmoid gyri and auditory cortex 
were removed bilaterally, the auditory threshold did 
not recover as well and a 45-65 db loss occurred.”— 
G. Westheimer. 


5857. Pechtel, Curtis; Masserman, Jules H., & 
Aarons, Louis. (Northwestern U. School Medicine) 
Differential responses in young vs. old animals to 
training, conflict, drugs and brain lesions. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1018-1020.—A preliminary 
study of 6 kittens and 6 rhesus monkeys approximately 
2 years old. Kittens adapted less well to laboratory 
routine and learned tasks of lever-pressing and au- 
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ditory-visual discrimination more slowly than older 
cats. Young monkeys (a) adapted to laboratory 
routine as well as the older ones but were slower in 
lever pressing and (b) showed equal efficiency in 
discrimination problems with older pre-adolescent Ss 
but were slower than adults. Neurotic patterns in 
young animals were resistant to retraining and were 
less generalized than those in older animals. Brain 
lesions and reserpine and chlorpromazine had little 
effect on induced neurotic behavior in all Ss.—N. H. 
Pronko. 

5858. Phoenix, C. H. (U. Kansas) Hypo- 
thalamic regulation of sexual behavior in male 
guinea pigs. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
72-77.—Electrolytic lesions were placed in the hypo- 
thalamus of 20 sexually vigorous, male guinea pigs. 
They did not produce uniform effects on all compo- 
nents of sexual behavior in the individual animals. 
Extensive lesions located between the nucleus fili- 
formis magnocellularis and the premammillary nu- 
cleus produced immediate and almost complete and 
sustained loss of sexual behavior. The behavior was 
not restored by administration of testosterone pro- 
pionate. It was concluded that the hypothalamus as 
a neural mechanism is essential to the performance 
of certain components of the sexual behavior pattern 
quite independently of the pituitary-gonadal axis.— 
J. M. Havlena. 


5859. Schwartzbaum, J.S. Response to changes 
in reinforcing conditions of bar-pressing after 
ablation of the amydaloid complex in monkeys. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 215-221.—“. . . changes in 
reinforcing conditions [of bar pressing] were paired 
with a stimulus ... presented during one of the 
intervals of a 2-min. ‘fixed-interval’ schedule of re- 
inforcement. . . . [Stimulus] termination . . . coin- 
cided with the altered reinforcing conditions. Four 
normal and four amygdalectomized rhesus monkeys 
served as Ss. Conditioning of an increase in rate of 
response to the stimulus when it was paired with a 
substantially larger amount or otherwise more pre- 
ferred kind of reward was not impaired by the lesion. 
Similarly, extinction of the increased rate was un- 
affected by the lesion. Group differences emerged on 
reconditioning.” —C. H. Ammons. 


5860. Thompson, R. F. (U. Wisconsin) Func- 
tion of auditory cortex of cat in frequency dis- 
crimination. J. Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 321-334.— 
“Auditory frequency discrimination in [the] cat after 
removal of all known auditory cortex was studied. 

. training procedure was found to be the critical 
variable.” Removal of the auditory cortex appears 
to interfere with the ability to inhibit response to 
negative stimuli in frequency discrimination rather 
than to interfere with frequency discrimination as 
such.—G. Westheimer. 


5861. Walsh, E. G. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Perception of linear motion following unilateral 
labyrinthectomy: Variation of threshold according 
to orientation of the head. J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 
350-357.—A_ suspended stretcher moved by com- 
pressed air was used to test the threshold of response, 
which was defined as the least acceleration needed to 
permit correct identification of the direction of mo- 
tion. Patients who had lost the use of the vertibular 
apparatus on one side were investigated. Lying on 
the back, sensitivity to movement towards and away 


from the damaged side was the same. Lying with 
the damaged side down, sensitivity was consistently 
reduced. The results indicate that the saccule par- 
takes in the response and that it is responsive to a 
shearing force parallel to the main part of its macula. 
Greater sensitivity to horizontal motion results when 
the saccular otoliths hang than when they press on the 
macula.—D. R. Peryam. 


5862. Zolenkova, E. G., & Mirtova, L. M. (Inst. 
Normal & Pathological Physiology, Moscow, USSR) 
K voprosu o funktsionl’nykh i strukturnykh oso- 
bennostiakh kory golovnogo mozga pri eé travme 
v ontogeneze. [On functional and structural fea- 
tures of the cerebral cortex with cortical traumatiza- 
tion in ontogenesis.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 110-119.—Utilizing 3 puppies a study was made 
of the orienting and conditioned defensive reflexes 
after bilateral removal of the cerebral cortex in the 
region of the sigmoid convolution. No large devia- 
tions from the normal were found in the development 
of the animals’ higher nervous activity, though some 
delay was observed in the extinction of the orienting 
reaction and in the disappearance of autonomic com- 
ponents of the conditioned reflex. Macroscopic study 
of the traumatized region of the brain showed that in 
2 puppies the cortex was, to outer appearance, struc- 
turally restored, while in one of the puppies a defect 
was noted. Neurohistological analysis revealed a 
thinning of the nerve cells in the traumatized region 
and some pathological changes in them. It is con- 
cluded that “functional compensation [in the animals 
involved] may be associated not only with the basic 
structures of the nucleus of the motor analyzer, but 
also with the function of its elements distributed in 
the cortex of the brain.”—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 5857, 6044, 6745, 6765) 


BrAIN STIMULATION 


5863. Barratt, P. E.H. (U. New England, New 
South Wales, Australia) On Thorndike’s “confirm- 
ing reaction.” Amer. J. Psychol., 1960, 73, 307-312. 
—An analysis of the recent work by Olds and others 
on direct stimulation of the brain shows that “Thorn- 
dike’s investment in the confirming reaction . . . [ap- 
pears] to be paying off handsomely.”—R. H. Waters. 


5864. Bloch, V., & Bonvallet, M. Le déclenche- 
ment des réponses électrodermales 4 partir du 
systéme réticulaire facilitateur. [Evocation of gal- 
vanic skin responses by the facilitatory reticular sys- 
tem.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 25-26.—The 
GSR of the unanesthetized, paralyzed cat can be 
elicited by stimulation of the facilitatory reticular 
system. Elimination or depression of this system 
raises the GSR threshold for peripheral stimulation. 
Sensory stimuli evoke the GSR either by collateral 
activation of the reticular system or via corticoretic- 
ular fibers after analysis at the cortex.—C. J. Smith. 


5865. Brodie, David A., Malis, Jerry L., Moreno, 
Oscar M., & Boren, John J. (Merck Inst. Ther- 
apeutic Research, West Point, Pa.) Nonreversabil- 
ity of the appetitive characteristics of intracranial 
stimulation. Amer. J. Physiol., 1960, 199, 707-709.— 
Monkeys with electrodes implanted in the vicinity of 
the medial forebrain were trained to lever press to 
receive intracranial stimulation, and, on an aversive , 
schedule, to avoid a foot shock pgeceded by a warning 
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signal. Lever pressing on the avoidance schedule was 
extinguished and brain stimulation was substituted as 
the punishment in this situation. No monkeys avoided 
the brain shock, even when its duration was extended 
to one hour.—D. R. Peryam. 


5866. Brodie, David A., Moreno, Oscar M., 
Malis, Jerry L., & Boren, John J. (Merck Inst., 
West Point, Pa.) Rewarding properties of intra- 
cranial stimulation. Science, 1960, 131, 929-930.— 
“Monkeys can be trained to press a lever to obtain 
intracranial brain stimulation on a large fixed-ratio 
schedule as well as on a continucus reinforcement 
schedule. A long extinction curve appears to be indi- 
cative of a future high fixed-ratio performance. . . . 
The results from half of the animals were consistent 
with previous reports in the literature in showing 
rather weak reinforcing properties of intracranial 
stimulation. However, the results from the other 
animals show that intracranial stimulation can main- 
tain lever-pressing behavior on rather intermittent 
schedules of reinforcement and can generate a large 
number of extinction responses.”—S. J. Lachman, 


5867. Favale, E., Loeb, C., Rossi, G. F., & Sacco, 
G. (U. Genoa, Italy) EEG synchronization and 
behavioral signs of sleep following low frequency 
stimulation of the brain stem reticular formation. 
Arch, Ital. Biol., 1961, 99, 1-22.—“Trains of electrical 
pulses at a frequency of 4-12/sec produce: (a) gen- 
eralized bursts of high voltage slow waves, similar to 
those occurring during sleep and limited to the period 
of stimulation (‘phasic’ effect), and, after several 
trains, (b) patterns of EEG synchronization and be- 
havioral changes suggestive of sleep which outlast the 
stimulation (‘tonic’ effect). . . . Almost all reticular 


sites explored, in the midbrain, pons and medulla, give 


these effects. .. . The EEG and behavioral effects 
are probably due to the excitation of reticular neu- 
rones having an EEG-synchronizing and sleep-induc- 
ing influence.” (49 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 

5868. Fein, H. (U. Utah) Transistor switch 
stimulus isolator. Rev. scient. Instrum., 1960, 31, 
1070-1072.—This is a description of an instrument 
for isolating individual stimulating pulses used in 
neurophysiological experimentation. The transistor 
switch provides pulses at low output impedance from 
a floating battery. Amplitude may vary in duration 
by the width of a triggering stimulus from a standard 
pulse generator. The range of biological loads is said 
to be extreme. Data from a frog sciatic nerve are 
included.—N. G. Burton. 


5869. Isamat, F. (U. Wisconsin Medical School) 
Galvanic skin responses from stimulation of limbic 
cortex. J. Neurophysiol., 1961, 24, 176-181.—“The 
medial wall of the cerebral cortex was explored in 12 
cats with electrical stimulation, and galvanic skin re- 
sponses were recorded as potential changes in all four 
feet. The region from which GSR’s were most 
readily obtained includes the anterior limbic and the 
infralimbic areas of cortex, ahead of and beneath the 
rostrum of the corpus callosum.”—G. Westheimer. 


5870. Konorski, Jerzy. Faits nouveaux et hy- 
pothéses concernant le mécanisme des réflexes 
conditionnels du deuxiéme type. [New facts and 
hypotheses concerning the mechanism of conditioned 
reflexes of the second type.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 
123-134.—A theoretical analysis of recent research 
involving electrical stimulation of the hunger and 
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satiation centers of the hypothalamus, primarily in the 
goat. A plan is suggested for future research. (23 
ref.)—C. J. Adkins. 


ELECTRICAL RECORDING 


5871. Brotzman, Jack. (United States Naval Re- 
search Lab., Washington, D. C.) Punched tape 
readout for a multichannel pulse-height analyzer. 
Rev. scient. Instrum., 1960, 31, 1073-1076.—The ap- 
paratus described transfers information from mag- 
netic core memory to punched paper tape. It was 
specifically devised for use in experiments employing 
multichannel analyzers with short half-life elements. 
When it is used with a 100-channel pulse-height ana- 
lyzer with a capacity of 10° counts per channel, total 
readout time for all 100 channels is 16.7 sec. Opera- 
tion is nondestructive to information stored in the 
analyzer. Circuit and block diagrams are included.— 
N. G. Burton, 


5872. Burch, Neil R., & Greiner, Theodore H. 
(Baylor U.) A bioelectric scale of human alert- 
ness: Concurrent recordings of the EEG and GSR. 
In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 183-193.—“A 
bioelectric scale of human alertness is derived for 
EEG and minor period count as related to concurrent 
GSR amplitudes and count. While period counts of 
EEG are obtained automatically, and can be equated 
directly to dominant and superimposed frequency, the 
interpretation of GSR as a measure of alertness de- 
pends upon distinguishing between GSRs to specific 
stimuli and those of non-specific origin. GSR re- 
sponse to specific stimuli is considered a measure of 
performance reflecting alertness. Both non-specific 
GSR count and left P-O EEG minor period count 
show a monotonic increase with arousal, and appear 
to reflect the same aspect of neurophysiologic status. 
Both EEG major period count and specific GSR 
amplitude follow a bell-shaped curve except for the 
paradoxical spike (in the period of light sleep) that 
has confused GSR interpretation so much in the past.” 
—R. Kaelbling. 


5873. Chatrian, Emilio Gian; Peterson, Magnus 
C., & Lazarte, Jorge A. (Rochester State Hosp., 
N. Y.) Responses to clicks from the human brain: 
some depth electrograph observation. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 479-489.—Multielectrode 
leads were implanted in 5 patients. The EEG re- 
corded response to the auditory stimuli was not con- 
fined to the posterior part of the superior temporal 
gyrus but was also located in a wider region including 
the insular cortex and immediate vicinity. Complex 
response was noted to clicks up to 3 per second, and 
increased rate of stimulation resulted in changes of 
response. At 15 clicks per second or more, an “on 
response,” a “driving response,” and an “off response” 
were noted. Above 100 or more clicks per second, the 
driving response was not seen. Binaural and mon- 
aural stimulation in awake, comatose, and anesthetized 
states were correlated with previous psychologic, clin- 
ical, and physiologic findings——L. C. Johnson. 


5874. Ellingson, Robert J., & Wilcott, Robert C. 
(U. Nebraska) Development of evoked responses 
in visual and auditory cortices of kittens. /. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1960, 23, 364-375.—‘‘Responses have been 
evoked in the auditory and visual cortices of kittens 
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from 1 to 6 weeks of age and in adolescent and adult 
cats by natural stimuli. Individual differences are 
great in the very young cat and diminish with age. 
Auditory responses attain adult form and latency by 
4-5 weeks of age; visual responses have still not done 
so at 6 weeks of age. A maturational correlation be- 
tween the visual and the auditory system could not be 
demonstrated by a comparison of latency measure- 
ments.” —G. Westheimer. 


5875. Horn, Gabriel. (U. Cambridge, England) 
Electrical activity of the cerebral cortex of the 
unanaesthetized cat during attentive behaviour. 
Brain, 1960, 83, 57-76.—In 6 unanesthetized freely 
moving cats with cortical electrode implants amplitude 
and duration of responses evoked by a flash of light 
were significantly reduced when the cat was watching 
a mouse. “The cats were then conditioned to receive 
a shock after a series of tones. It was found that 
the evoked response to flash was reduced when a 
series of tones was delivered only if there was some 
visual searching component in the cat’s response to 
the acoustic stimuli. If there was no visual searching 
in the behavioral response to the tones, the evoked re- 
sponse to flash was not attenuated. The implications 
of these and earlier findings are discussed. “It is con- 
sidered that attenuation of evoked responses might 
serve to improve sensory contrast between signal and 
background.” (6 fig., 30 ref.) —M. L. Simmel. 


5876. Hunt, C. C., & McIntyre, A. K. (U. Utah) 
An analysis of fibre diameter and receptor char- 
acteristics of myelinated cutaneous afferent fibres 
in cat. J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 99-112—Over 400 
isolated fibers were studied. Hair receptor fibers 
were the largest and most numerous. Their receptive 
field areas varied widely and showed much overlap. 
They were rapidly-adapting and varied in sensitivity. 
Touch receptor fibers were essentially confined to the 
a diameter band. Units responding to greater pres- 
sure varied widely in diameter, were slow-adapting, 
and were located both in the skin and subcutaneously. 
Other receptor types noted: 7 nociocepetive, 5 re- 
sponding to brief taps, 2 joint units, and 8 which did 
not respond to the stimuli employed.—D. R. Peryam. 


5877. Hunt, C. C., & McIntyre, A. K. (U. Utah) 
Properties of cutaneous touch receptors in cat. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 88-98.—Recording from single 
afferent fibres from the cat’s sural nerve, touch units 
were found with 1-5 discrete receptive spots that have 
a slowly-adapting discharge to mechanical displace- 
ment and may become blocked by repeated stimulation. 
Many units show a base-line discharge, without 
mechanical stimulation, which is dependent in average 
frequency on skin temperature. Responses of touch 
units to mechanical stimulation are affected by warm- 
ing or cooling of the skin. “The relation of these 
findings to the problem of specificity of receptors to 
thermal and mechanical stimuli is considered.”—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5878. John, Roy E., & Killam, Keith F. (U. 
Rochester) Studies of electrical activity of brain 
during differential conditioning in cats. In Joseph 
Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biological psychi- 
atry. Vol, II. (see 35: 5839) Pp. 138-148.—“In 
conclusion, it is suggested that repeated experience 
with intermittent stimuli restilts in the establishment 
of a neural system in nonspecific structures, with the 
capacity of discharging in a temporal pattern reflect- 


ing the temporal pattern of the stimuli.”"—R. Kael- 
bling. 


5879. Kooi, Kenneth A., & Boswell, Reed S. (U. 
Utah) Patterns of photically evoked responses 
associated with specific mental tasks. In Joseph 
Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biological psychi- 
atry. Vol. II, (see 35: 5839) Pp. 172-184.—During 
paired, standardized visual-motor and auditory-motor 
tasks electronic analysis showed that photically evoked 
(at 5 frequencies) cerebral patterns “may vary inde- 
pendently in central and occipital cerebral areas. . 
The observed changes were frequency dependent in 
individual cases and no generalization could be made 
about the areal distribution of the response during 
a given task from the findings at individual frequen- 
cies.”"—R. Kaelbling. 


5880. Liberson, W. T., & Ellen, Paul. (Loyola 
U., Chicago) Conditioning of the driven brain 
wave rhythm in the cortex and the hippocampus 
of the rat. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances 
in biological psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) 
Pp. 158-171.—The possibility of inducing driven 
rhythms which persist was examined by “rhythmic 
stimulation of one hippocampus . . . at the frequen- 
cies of 2, 3, and 5 per sec. and delayed evoked re- 
sponses were found in the opposite hippocampus. 
During the process of repeated stimulation, a progres- 
sive reorganization of the delayed responses was 
found. . . . In addition, preliminary observations were 
made as to the occurrence of conditioned evoked re- 
sponses either in their interstimulus period or imme- 
diately following the end of stimulation. The timing 
of the interstimulus evoked spikes is a function of the 
frequency of stimulation.”—R. Kaelbling. 

5881. Naquet, R., Regis, H., Fischer-Williams, 
M., & Fernandez-Guardiola, A. (U. Marseilles, 
France) Variations in the responses evoked by 
light along the specific pathways. Brain, 1960, 83, 
52-56.—Responses to single stroboscope flashes and 
to “stimuli of arousal” (pinching tail, electric stimula- 
tion of sciatic nerve and direct electric stimulation of 
the reticular formation of the mid-brain) were re- 
corded from cortex, optic chiasma and lateral genicu- 
late body in immobilized, unanesthetized cats. Find- 
ings indicate that the amplitude of responses evoked 
in optic chiasma and lateral geniculate body depends 
more on the retinal illumination conditions (i.e., size 
of pupil) than on the conditions of activation and 
nonactivation of the cortex, while the amplitude and 
morphology of the evoked response recovered from 
the visual cortex depends more on the relative state 
of synchronization of the whole cortex than on the 
amplitude of the evoked responses in chiasma and 
lateral geniculate body. The authors conclude that 
there exists a control of specific afferents which takes 
place after the thalamic relay. The findings do not 
support the notion that the reticular formation exerts 
an inhibitory influence at the level of the first sensory 
relay.—M. L. Simmel. 

5882. Olds, J., & Peretz, B. (U. Michigan) A 
motivational analysis of the activating 
system. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 445-454. 
—To investigate the anatomical relationship between 
arousal and the motivational effects, behavior of 51 
rats was compared during stimulation in 2 behavioral 
tests (1 for approach, 1 for escape) with an EEG test 
for arousal. % electrode pairs were chronically im- 
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planted in each rat. One was placed in the anterior 
cortex. The other was placed to stimulate in the 
tegmentum, the test point differing systematically 
from rat to rat. All points yielding escape at very 
low thresholds were clustered in the dorso-medial 
tegmentum, those yielding self-stimulation at high 
rates were clustered ventrally, and points yielding 
arousal at very low thresholds were clustered in the 
lateral tegmentum. Interaction was noted with points 
yielding escape and self-stimulation also yielding 
arousal. However, there were points which yielded 
arousal at low thresholds which yielded no other 
motivational effects.—L. C. Johnson. 


5883. Rachman, S. Reliability of galvanic skin 
response measures. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 326.— 
GSRs (N = 35 for each of 18 Ss) were obtained in 
response to a buzzer. “The test-retest correlation for 
the adaptation point was 0.75 and the correlation of 
mean latent periods 0.96. These findings indicate 
reasonable reliability, particularly for the mean latent 
period measure (17.5+11.13 and 17.66 + 10.08). 
The adaptation measure (2.94 +.71 and 2.88 + .67) 
showed a tendency for Ss to adapt more quickly on 
retest. . . . It was also found, however, that in cer- 
tain individual cases this adaptive tendency can be 
reversed ... if S had experienced some form of 
shock or upset in the interval between test and retest. 
. . . As the mean latent period appears to be stable 
and consistent, it seems advisable to use this measure 
in GSR recordings.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5884. Rowland, Vernon, & Gluck, Henry. 


(Western Reserve U.) Electrographic arousal and 
its inhibition as studied by auditory conditioning. 


In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biolog- 
ical psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) Pp. 96-105. 
—The authors conclude “that synchronization and 
desynchronization responses can be brought into a 
competitive interrelationship which, in usual nonex- 
perimental circumstances, always favors the arousal- 
desynchronization response. When the strength of 
this response is reduced experimentally by fatigue, 
delayed conditioning and reduction of the stress of 
the unconditioned stimulus, one can show the dom- 
inance of synchrony. !n addition, synchrony response 
is greatly enhanced when the stimulus becomes asso- 
ciated with the withholding of stress.”—R. Kaelbling. 


5885. Stern, John A., Ulett, George A., & Sines, 
Jacob O. (Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Electrocortical changes during 
conditioning. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent ad- 
vances in tniological psychiatry. Vol. II, (see 35: 
5839) Pp. 106-122.—Using a frequency analyzer, 
photic stimulation as UCS, and shock as CS, a tem- 
porally localized frequency-specific response occurred 
prior to the development of conditioned motor re- 
sponses and disappeared thereafter. Temporally non- 
localized, frequency-specific, and temporally localized, 
nonfrequency-specific responses were the other 2 types 
of electrocortical changes observed.—R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstracts 5993, 6551, 6730) 


Electroencephalography 


5886. Beckman, Federick H., & Stein, Morris I. 
(U. Chicago) A note on the co ne between 
per cent alpha time and efficiency in problem solv- 
ing. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 169-172.—The problem- 
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solving behavior of 31 Ss was studied with an appara- 
tus that allows for the investigation of the S’s capacity 
to derive and integrate a series of logical relation- 
ships. EEG data were obtained on 8-channel re- 
corders from the left temporal-occipital leads while 
the S was relaxed, with his eyes closed, in a darkened 
room. Percent alpha time was based on the amount 
of time alpha was present in a 120 second sample of 
the records. The rank order correlation between 
percent alpha time and problem solving efficiency was 
—.46 (p= <.01, one-tailed). Age did not correlate 
significantly with either EEG data or efficiency in 
problem solving behavior.—C. T. Morgan. 

5887. Cobb, W. A., & Dawson, G. D. (National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) The la- 
tency and form in man of the occipital potentials 
evoked by bright flashes. /. Physiol., 1960, 152, 
108-121.— Potentials were recorded from 11 Ss by an 
integrating method which allows detection of differ- 
ences less than lyV. Changes of the order of 1-1.5 
nV began 20-25 msec. after the flash and did not ap- 
pear to be due to current spread from the ERG. 
Transmission time from retina to the cortex does not 
exceed 15 msec. The initial wave in the EEG is 
positive with respect to other parts of the scalp and 
is maximum on the midline. It is followed by a series 
of alternating potentials. With constant conditions 
repeatability of the form of the responses is high after 
short or long intervals. Reduction of apparent bright- 
ness of the stimulus leads to reduction in the size and 
an increase in latency of the occipital responses.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


5888. Cooper, R., & Mundy-Castle, A.C. (Bur- 
den Neurological Inst., Bristol) Spatial and tem- 
poral characteristics of the alpha rhythm: A top- 
oscopic analysis. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 
153-165.—A 6-channel EEG Walter automatic fre- 
quency analyzer and the BNI helical scan toposcope 
were used to record the alpha activity of 1 22-year-old 
male to test the hypothesis that there is a relation 
between the moment of initiation of voluntary move- 
ment and phase of the alpha rhythm. No significant 
relationship was found.—L. C. Johnson. 


5889. Fangel, Christian, & Kaada, Birger. (U. 
Oslo, Norway) Behavior “attention” and fear in- 
duced by cortical stimulation in the cat. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 575-588.—A total of 159 
electrodes were implanted in 42 unanesthized adult 
cats to determine the cerebral cortical areas from 
which a behavior “attention” response could be in- 
duced by stimulation. The responsive areas include: 
(a) the cortex of the medial frontal surface, the 
cingulate and hippocampal gyri; (b) the intermediate 
lateral frontal cortex; (c) a large temporo-occipital 
field; (d) the orbito-insular temporal polar region; 
and (e) a weaker parietal field. 3 components of the 
behavior pattern were noted: arrest of all ongoing 
spontaneous movements, increased alertness, and ori- 
enting movements toward the contralateral side. Fear 
resulted from stimulation of cingulate and temporo- 
occipital cortex.—L. C. Johnson. 

5890. Hearst, Eliot; Beer, Bernard; Sheatz, 
Guy, & Galambos, Robert. (Walter Reed Army 
Inst. Research, Washington, D. C.) Some electro- 
physiological correlates of conditioning in the 
monkey. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 137- 
152.—Recording of electrical activity in several brain 
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areas of 4 chronically implanted monkeys was studied 
under Pavlovian and operant conditioning. In the 
Pavlovian conditioning, both positive and negative 
reinforcement were used. Specific brain areas re- 
sponded differently to the 2 types of conditioning. 
EEG response amplitude increased with the Pavlovian 
conditioning but showed no change or actual decrease 
in the instrumental procedure. In the Pavlovian con- 
ditioning, amplitude increased under both positive and 
negative reinforcement.—L. C. Johnson. 

5891. Jouvet, M., & Michel, F. Nouvelles re- 
cherches sur les structures responsables de la 
“phase paradoxale” du sommeil. [New research on 
the structures responsible for the “paradoxical phase” 
of sleep.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 130-131. 
—Observations were made on EEGs of cats with 
chronically implanted electrodes ; some Ss were cere- 
bellectomized, others had undergone total or partial 
section of brainstem between A8 and A1, and the rest 
were normal controls. During sleep an electrographic 
picture resembling arousal (paradoxical phase—PP ) 
appears frequently; it differs from arousal because 
sensorily evoked activity is changed and because 
interruption of reticular pathways, preventing arousal, 
leaves the PP unchanged. A PP may be induced by 
stimulation of the lower brainstem.—C. J. Smith. 


5892. Koegler, Ronald R., Colbert, Edward G., 
& Walter, Richard D. (U. California Los Angeles 
Medical Center) Problems in the correlation of 
psychopathology with electroencephalographic ab- 
normalities. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 822-824. 
—Although frequency analysis of EEG data have 
been available for 15 years, there appears to be little 
usefulness in correlating the EEG with clinical data 


until improved methods are developed for quantifying 
behavior and psychopathology and for exercising 
greater controls in their correlation —N. H. Pronko. 


5893. Meier, G. W., & Peeler, D. F., Jr. Devel- 
opment of behavioral and electroencephalographic 
patterns in the kitten. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 307- 
314.—“Scalp recordings were made on 22 unanesthe- 
tized and unrestrained kittens from birth to at least 3 
months of age. Further recordings, until the sixth 
month, were made on 8 Ss. The development of the 
frequencies and amplitudes seems to be much like that 
of other species ; there was a slow increase in the fre- 
quency of the dominant waveform from birth to about 
3 months when the adult pattern appeared. During 
this same period the amplitude of the dominant wave- 
form increased from about 20 to about 100 wv... . 
Three consistencies emerged in the integration of 
electroencephalographic activity.” These are pre- 
sented and discussed in detail—C. H. Ammons. 


5894. Mnukhina, R. S. (Ukhtomskil Physiolog- 
ical Inst., Leningrad, USSR) K analizu sviazi 
vozbuzhdeniia i tormozheniia v kore bol’shikh 
polusharii v svete ucheniia N. E. Vvedenskogo. 
[Analysis of the connection between excitation and 
inhibition in the cerebral cortex in the light of N. E. 
Vvedenskii’s theory.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 
1960, 10, 120-129.—Various EEG’s of dogs and rab- 
bits recorded in the course of elaborating conditioned 
defensive and wink reflexes are analyzed. The sim- 
ilar changes that are discerned in the generalized and 
local responses in the course of elaborating the con- 
ditioned reflex and during its extinction are taken to 
support the assumption that here the “cortical re- 
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actions to external stimulation proceed by the mech- 
anism of the parabiotic process with initially enhanced 
and subsequently decreased lability.” This is also 
taken as proof of the “genetic affinity of excitation 
and inhibition,” which fact is the essence of Vveden- 
skii’s theory.—/. D. London. 

5895. Mundy-Castle, A.C. Comments on Saun- 
ders’ “Further implications of Mundy-Castle’s cor- 
relations between EEG and Wechsler-Bellevue 
variables.” J. Nat. Inst. Personnel Res., Johannes- 
burg, 1960, 8, 102-105.—(see 35: 5896) Saunders has 
done a superior job of analyzing Mundy-Castle’s ma- 
terial. However, his interpretations of Factors 3 and 
4 are not accepted.—J. L. Walker. 

5896. Saunders, D. R. Further implications of 
Mundy-Castle’s correlations between EEG and 
Wechsler-Bellevue variables. /. Nat. Jnst. Person- 
nel Res., Johannesburg, 1960, 8, 91-101.—(see 34: 
4041) Factor analysis was applied to a 15 < 15 corre- 
lation matrix containing 11 Wechsler-Bellevue sub- 
test variables, 2 EEG variables, age and occupational 
level (N = 34). 6 common factors were extracted. 
2 age-related factors were found and identified as 
“experience” and “deterioration.” “It is suggested 
that a proper interpretation for common factors, when 
there have not been enough variables to preclude the 
existence of specific factors, is in terms of dynamic 
mechanisms presumptive of a cause-effect relationship 
between loaded variables.” (41 ref.) —J. L. Walker. 


5897. Sternbach, Richard A. (Massachusetts 
General Hosp., Boston) Two independent indices 
of activation. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 
609-611.—Using Wenger’s relative autonomic balance 
(A) score—based on 7 variables—as one measure of 
activation and percent time alpha as a cortical meas- 
ure of activation, 42 male undergraduate Ss were 
examined to test the hypothesis that low A score 
(sympathetic dominance) is associated with an acti- 
vated EEG pattern (low percent time alpha). Con- 
versely, high A score (parasympathetic dominance ) 
was hypothesized as being associated with high per- 
cent time alpha. No relationship was found between 
the alpha index and the estimate of autonomic balance. 
Product moment coefficient was minus .179. It was 
concluded that a general activation theory of emotions 
is not yet justified —L. C. Johnson. 

5898. Stevens, Janice R. (U. Oregon Medical 
School) Electroencephalographic studies of con- 
ditional response in epileptic subjects. EEG clin. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 12, 431-444.—With the purpose 
of better defining the role of the epileptic paroxysm 
in the behavioral hierarchy, attempts to condition 
spike-wave (S-W) activity and photic driving were 
carried out in 23 patients with convulsive disorder. 
Classical conditioning techniques were employed with 
a tone as the CS and photic stimulation as the UCS. 
No evidence of conditioning of S-W to the tone was 
seen. Likewise, little evidence of conditioned driving 
was obtained. However, in both cases the unrein- 
forced signals (differential and extinction stimuli) 
provoked a significant increase in S-W in the 4 S-W 
patients and an increased paroxysmal activity in the 
other 19 patients. This latter response is considered 
in relation to theories of conditioned expectation and 
Pavlovian conditional inhibition—L. C. Johnson. 

5899. Vorontsov, D. S. (Inst. Physiology, Kiev, 
USSR) Chto soboiu vyrazhaet élektroéntsefalo- 
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gtamma? [What does the electroencephalogram ex- 
press?| Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 45-52.— 
The EEG reflects mainly “slow potentials” and proc- 
esses in the outer cortex where apical dendrites of the 
pyramidal neurones are located. The spikes of 
neurone bodies and their axons are shunted by both 
cortical ohmic resistance and capacity resistance of 
the cortical elements. They are, accordingly, either 
not revealed in surface recordings of the EEG or are 
very slightly displayed. Since the formation of con- 
ditioned connections between cortical afferent parts 
consists in establishing a functional connection be- 
tween the neurones such that impulses of neurones 
lead to discharges in others, surface recording of the 
EEG is of no avail in revealing such connections. 
A surface EEG expresses only changes in the excit- 
ability of cortical neurones and primarily those that 
are vertically orientated. If the EEG is to become 
a suitable means for studying the mechanisms of 
higher nervous activity, intracortical leading off of 
potentials from various levels of the cerebral cortex 
should be employed.—/. D. London. 


(See also Abstracts 6866, 6959) 


Evoked Potentials 


5900. Bruner, J. Réponses visuelles et acous- 
tiques au niveau de la face médiane antérieure du 
cortex chez le chat sous chloralose. [Visual and 
acoustic responses at the level of the anteromedial 
aspect of the cortex in the cat under chloralose.] 
J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 36.—2 areas re- 
sponding to visual stimuli and 2 to auditory stimuli 
were found in the anterior limbic and cingular cortex. 
Various characteristics of the responses show that 
they belong to the “associative” type. Some overlap 
exists between areas, and heterosensory occlusion in- 
dicates a true convergence.—C. J. Smith. 


5901. Collins, William F., & Randt, Clark T. 
(Western Reserve U. School Medicine) Midbrain 
evoked responses relating to peripheral unmye- 
linated or C fibers in cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1960, 
23, 47-53.—“‘Evoked potentials resulting from repeti- 
tive stimuli applied to isolated unmyelinated periph- 
eral fibers were recorded from the ventral tegmentum 
of the midbrain in 40 normal cats. The centrally 
recorded multiple spike discharges, could be activated 
from trains of stimuli applied to both A-delta and ‘C’ 
fibers monitored in somatic nerves. The delayed ap- 
pearance of the ventral tegmental response to C-fiber 
peripheral nerve stimulation was indicative of slow 
central conduction.”—G. Westheimer. 


5902. Ellingson, Robert J. (Nebr. Coll. of Med- 
icine) Cortical electrical responses to visual stim- 
ulation in the human infant. EEG clin. Neuro- 
physiol., 1960, 12, 663-677.—Visual stimulation was 
carried out on 622 full term babies and 71 prematures 
during EEG examinations usually recorded on the Ist 
postnatal day and, when possible, at 1-week intervals 
until discharge. 107 were followed for 1 or more 
records after discharge. Compared with adults the 
occipital response was more varia>le with respect to 
wave form, was of higher and more variable ampli- 
tude, had a longer latency and a greater fatigability. 
Developmental changes included a shift from an initial 
negative to positive phase response, shorter latency, 
and increasing ability to respond to more and more 
rapidly repeated stimuli. Similarity between the 
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human data and those reported for cats was noted.— 
L. C. Johnson. 


5903. Hubel, D. H. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Washington, D. C.) Single unit activity in 
lateral geniculate body and optic tract of unre- 
strained cats. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 91-104.—A 
method is described for stereotaxic recording from 
single units from subcortical structures in the un- 
anaesthetized, freely moving cat. Patterns of firing 
and responses to diffuse and restricted light stimuli 
were studied in optic tract, lateral geniculate body 
and optic radiations and were compared to responses 
in cells of the striate cortex. In sleep geniculate cells 
tended to fire in brief, high-frequency clusters, which 
were abolished by arousal or light stimulation. Sim- 
ilar patterns were recorded from fibers in the optic 
radiations and striate cortex below layer IV which 
were presumed to be geniculate axons. Both genic- 
ulate neurones and units in the optic tract had a con- 
centric arrangement of excitatory and inhibitory re- 
gions.—D. R. Peryam. 


5904. Libouban, S. Convergences d’afférences 
somatiques de diverses origines vers le noyau 
prétectal (n. postérieur de Cajal) du rat. [Con- 
vergence of somesthetic afferents of diverse origin on 
the pretectal nucleus (n. posterior of Cajal) of the 
rat.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 153.— Micro- 
electrodes were used to pick up single neurons in the 
rat anesthetized with chloralose. Stimulation of the 
extremities, or especially the face, elicited short- 
latency responses in the pretectal nucleus. Intra- 
cellular records proved that cells and not fibers of 
passage were involved; often all 4 extremities and the 
face fired the same cell. Inhibition of spontaneous 
activity and influences from the visual and auditory 
systems were noted.—C. J. Smith. 


5905. Marty, R. Mise en évidence d’une aire 
corticale de convergence sensitivo-sensorielle chez 
le lapin nouveau-né. [Demonstration of a cortical 
area of sensory convergence in the new-born rabbit. ] 
J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 168-169.—Observa- 
tions were made on responses to auditory and somatic 
sensory stimuli in a convergent cortical area. Ss 
were 1-30 days old, under anesthesia. Somatic po- 
tentials were negative in sign until the 12th day of 
age; then they became positive. Auditory potentials 
did not appear at all until the 8th day and were posi- 
tive. The finding of little occlusion between the 2 
modalities suggests that neurons are not shared by 
the 2 systems.—C. J. Smith. 


5906. Massion, J., & Meulders, M. Influence de 
la décortication sur les réponses d’origine somes- 
thésique au niveau du centre médian. [Effect of 
decortication on somesthetic responses in nucleus 
centre médian.] J. Physiol. Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 
172-173.—A study on cats, some decorticated, in 
which factors influencing the size of the evoked 
potential in centre médian (CM) of the thalamus 
are investigated. Varying the EEG activity by al- 
terations in pulmonary ventilation shows that ampli- 
tude of CM responses is not a function of the degree 
of cortical “arousal.” Chloralose doubles the size of 
the response, as does decortication; the 2 effects do 
not summate. It is concluded that CM is subject to 
tonic inhibition coming from forebrain structures 
ablated in this study.—C. J. Smith. 
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5907. Thompson, Richard F., & Sindberg, Ron- 
ald M. (U. Wisconsin Medical School) Auditory 
response fields in association and motor cortex of 
cat. J. Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 87-105.—Cortical 
response fields to auditory stimulation under chlora- 
lose anesthesia were mapped in the cat. “Responsive 
fields to click were delimited on the middle suprasyl- 
vian gyrus, the anterior lateral gyrus, and the pre- 
central motor area. Response characteristics .. . 
[include] a surface-positive wave of approximately 
15 msec. latency . .. followed by a longer, more 
variable negativity. . . . a very late response, latency 
about 100 msec., was described over the general re- 
gion of visual area II.”—G. Westheimer. 


5908. Vastola, E. F., & Rosen, A. (State U. New 
York) Effect of seizures in visual cortex on re- 
sponse to geniculate stimulation. Amer. J. Phys- 
iol., 1960, 199, 683-687.—Electrical seizures elicited 
in the visual cortex of unanesthetized cats by direct 
cortical stimulation were associated with 2 phases of 
depression of the primary response evoked by single 
stimuli to visual radiation fibers in the lateral genic- 
ulate body. Depression accompanying the after-dis- 
charge proper was relatively small. It is suggested 
that the primary response and after-discharge utilize 
different cortical circuits. Depression coinciding 
with the appearance of grouped bursts of irregular 
spike and slow waves was severe and longer lasting. 
Depression of the radiation spike was prominent if 
the seizure was long. The latter phase depends in 
part upon the seizure itself and not simply on the 
direct effects of the stimulating current—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5909. Vastola, E. F. (New York Coll. Medicine) 
Binocular facilitation in the lateral geniculate 
body. Arch. Ital. Biol., 1961, 99, 88-99.—“The am- 
plitude of optic radiation spike responses to repetitive 
stimulation of one optic nerve has been shown to be 
considerably increased in amplitude during continuous 
high-frequency stimulation of the other optic nerve. 
This phenomenon has been interpreted as the result 
of a facilitatory action upon the development of 
propagated action potentials in principal cells of the 
LGB.” (16 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 6478, 6522) 


Enpocrine & BrocHEeMIcAL EFFECTS 


5910. Brown-Grant, K., & Pethes, G. (U. Bir- 
mingham, England) The response of the thyroid 
gland of the guinea-pig to stress. /. Physiol., 1960, 
151, 40-50.—A technique for obtaining thyroid I*** 
(radio-iodine) release curves in the conscious guinea- 
pig is described and evaluated. Various stress stimuli 
(noise, cold, tissue damage, adrenaline, Pitressin, 
typhoid vaccine, diptheria toxin, electro-convulsions ) 
each decreased the rate of release of I***, as did also 
administration of large doses of ACTH or hydro- 
cortisone. Changes were prompt but reversible. It 
is concluded that the guinea-pig responds to acute 
stress in the same way as other species—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5911. Jacobson, Martin; Beroza, Morton, & 
Jones, William A. Isolation, identification and 
synthesis of the sex attractant of gypsy moth. 
Science, 1960, 132, 1011-1012.—“The extremely po- 
tent sex attractant of the female gypsy moth has heen 
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isolated in pure form and identified as dextrorotatory 
10-acetoxy-1-hydroxy-cis-7-hexadecene. The dl-form 
of the attractant has been synthesized.” This is “the 
first reported synthesis of a naturally occurring insect 
sex attractant.”—S. J. Lachman. 


5912. Lund, Frederick H. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) Brain chemistry and learning capacity. Ed- 
ucation, 1959, 80, 176-180.—Many of the more 
perplexing problems of individual behavior have a 
chemical basis and are influenced by pecularities in 
chemical make-up. Both quantity and quality of 
blood reaching the brain affect learning capacity. 
The metabolic rate of the brain regulates its adaptabil- 
ity and efficiency. Sugar level, as well as oxygen 
level, affects learning. Anxiety, depression, and ex- 
cessive sensitivity to noise and pain disappear with 
thiamin therapy. Brain efficiency is closely linked 
with 3 hormones—serotonin, acetylcholine, and thy- 
roxin. Excess of these may be equally as serious as 
deficiency of them.—S. M. Amatora. 


5913. Moyer, K. E., & Bunnell, B. N. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Effect of adrenal demedullation, 
operative stress, and noise stress on emotional 
elimination. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 375-382.— 
Emotional elimination is not effected by adrenal de- 
medullation, operative trauma, or noise. However, 
operative trauma and noise combined produces a 
significant increase in emotional elimination whether 
the adrenal medulla is present or not.—C. T. Morgan. 


5914. Moyer, K. E., & Bunnell, B. N. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Effect of adrenal demedullation 
on the startle response of the rat. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 97, 341-344.—27 male, hooded littermate 
rats were used to study the effect of adrenal demedul- 
lation on the startle response. They were divided into 
3 groups of 9 Ss each. 9 Ss were subjected to a 
bilateral adrenal demedullation, 9 were given the same 
operation except that their adrenals were not dis- 
turbed, and 9 served as nonoperated controls. 15 days 
after the operation each S was placed in a stabi- 
limeter type of apparatus which recorded the magni- 
tude of the startle reaction to the shot from a toy 
pistol. . . . [There were no] significant differences 
between the startle responses of the 3 groups.— 
Author abstract. 


5915. Moyer, K. E. & Bunnell, B. N. (Carnegie 
Inst. Technology) Relationship between emotional 
elimination, startle response, and blood count after 
stress. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 237-243.—40 
female hooded rats were used in this study. All of 
the Ss were subjected to the following procedures: 3 
blood counts were made to determine a basal differ- 
ential leucocyte count. Emotional elimination was 
recorded in the open field. 5 startle responses were 
recorded. The Ss were held in a restraining cage and 
subjected to shock stress. In the stress situation, 5 
shocks of 1.5 milliamperes of 15-sec. duration were 
administered to the tail. 5-10 minutes after the shock 
stress a 4th blood sample was taken. The results 
show that both eosinopenia and lymphocytosis follow 
stress in the rat, that the startle response is signif- 
icantly reduced in 5 trials, and that the startle re- 
sponse correlates significantly with per cent eosino- 
phils after stress, the difference between pre- and 
poststress per cent eosinophils after stress, the basal 
per cent lymphocytes, and the difference between the 
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pre- and poststress per cent lymphocytes.—Author 
abstract. 


5916. Overton, Richard K., & Pangrac, Ivan. 
(U. Michigan) Calcium content of the brain fol- 
lowing electric shock. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 
145-148.—This study was related to the theory that 
learning is a concomitant of the displacement of 
calcium from neural nuclei as a by-product of sus- 
tained neural activity. It sought to answer the ques- 
tion of whether calcium is removed from the entire 
brain or is merely displaced to different neurons or 
neuroglia. In an effort to sustain neural activity 
artificially, 20 rats were given 200 electric convulsive 
shocks. Then their entire brains were compared with 
those of 20 control animals. No significant difference 
in calcium content was found. It was suggested, 
therefore, that calcium is not removed from the entire 
brain as a result of sustained neural activity —Author 
abstract. 


5917. Titlebaum, Libby F., Falk, John L., & 
Mayer, Jean. Harvard School Public Health, 
Boston, Mass.) Itered acceptance and rejection 
of NaCl in rats with diabetes insipidus. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1960, 199, 22-24.—Groups of normal rats 
and animals with diabetes insipidus were tested for 
relative acceptance of various concentrations of NaCl 
solution. Rats with diabetes insipidus drank more 
than normal rats in the hypotonic range. Their ac- 
ceptance was maximal at about 0.6% while normal 
rats’ acceptance was maximal at about 1.0%. Results 
are discussed in relation to such factors in the internal 
environment as serum sodium level and extracellular 
fluid volume.—D. R. Peryam. 


5918. Wiesel, T. N. (Harvard U. Medical School) 
Receptive fields of ganglion cells in the cat’s retina. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 583-594.--Recording discharges 
in the intact eye with micropipettes and platinum elec- 
trodes, receptive fields were studied in the light- 
adapted state by measuring the relation of threshold 
to area of illumination. Receptive-field centers varied 
in diameter from 0.125 mm. (0.5°) to 2 mm. (8°). 
With the stimulus restricted to the center, sensitivity 
of response did not depend on size of center. Thresh- 
olds of cells with small receptive-field centers in- 
creased when the peripheral portion was illuminated. 
This suppression was less for large-center cells. Cells 
with small centers were more frequent in the area 
centralis ; cells with large-field centers were more fre- 
quent in the periphery of the retina.—D. R. Peryam. 


(See also Abstracts 6521, 6527) 


PsyCHOPHARMACOLOGY 


5919. Aprison, M. H., & Ferster, C. B. (Indiana 
U. Medical Center) Neurochemical correlates of 
behavior. I. Quantitative measurement of the be- 
havioral effects of the serotonin precursor, 5-hy- 
droxytryptophan. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1961, 
131, 100-107.—Pigeons received daily experimental 
sessions in which they pecked at a key on a multiple 
fixed-interval, fixed-ratio schedule. Intra-muscular 
injections of DL-5-hydroxytryptophan hydrate low- 
ered the bird’s rate of responding in proportion to the 
amount of compound injected. Doses below 25 mg/kg 
had little or no effect. The injections had a greater 
effect on the fixed-interval than on the fixed-ratio 
component of the multiple schedule.—G. A. Heise. 
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5920. Bakan, Paul. (Michigan State U.) Effect 
of meprobamate on auditory vigilance. Percept. 
mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 26.—The effect of a single dose 
of meprobamate on performance in an auditory vig- 
ilance task was evaluated in 16 college students. No 
statistical significance for signal detection emerged 
between the meprobamate and placebo group, but a 
tendency toward greater decrement with time for the 
drug group is suggested —_W. B. Essman. 


5921. Blozovski, M., & Jacob, J. (Inst. Pasteur, 
Paris, France) Actions de la morphine sur le 
comportement de souris entrainées a parcourir un 
labyrinthe élevé. Arch. int. pharmacodyn. Ther., 
1960, 124, 422-435.—Mice learned to run an elevated 
maze. At the end of the maze, they were required 
to descend 14 cm. into the goal box. Morphine (5-50 
mg/kg s.c.) did not lengthen the initial delay, but 
5-12.5 mg/kg prolonged the running time. 12.5-50 
mg/kg moderately increased the number of errors. 
The outstanding morphine effect was nearly complete 
inhibition of the descent into the goal box at doses 
greater than 5 mg/kg.—G. A. Heise. 


5922. Broghammer, H., & Huhnstock, K. (Uni- 
versitétsklinik, Frankfurt, Germany) Der Einfluss 
des LSD Rausches auf das Ergebnis des Intelli- 
genz-Struktur-Testes nach R. Amthauer. [The in- 
fluence of LSD on Amthauer’s Intelligence Structure 
Test.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4,273-286.—Results with 
10 normal males and females indicate that ability to 
remember decreases under the influence of LSD, while 
synthetic thinking achievement remains constant. The 
findings of others were corroborated. (31 refs., Eng- 
lish & French summaries)—H. P. David. 


5923. Brown, W. L., Blodgett, H. C., Gisler, D. 
B., & McTee, A. C. Clinical assay of debilitating 
effects on the rhesus monkey of varying conditions 
of medication, restraint, and isolation. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 461-462.—“‘The study explored some 
effects of prolonged restraint, medication, and nutrient 
deprivation upon weight, temperature, respiration 
rate, and heart rate of six rhesus monkeys. The 
findings of this study, although in no way definitive 
in themselves, suggest a paradigm for a comprehen- 
sive study of the debilitating effects of controlled 
conditions of medication, restraint, and isolation.”— 
C. H. Ammons. 


5924. Busnel, R.-G., & Lehmann, A. Nouvelles 
données pharmacodynamiques relatives 4 la crise 
audiogéne de la souris. [New pharmacodynamic 
data on audiogenic seizures in the mouse.] J. Physiol. 
Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 37-38.—Seizure-prone mice are 
less likely to have convulsions when administered 
iproniazid, d-amphetamine, d-lysergic acid, or 5- 
hydroxy-tryptophane. A synthetic benzoquinolizine 
derivative which reduces brain serotonin but does not 
affect noradrenalin potentiates audiogenic seizures. 
Serotonin metabolism is a critical factor in seizure 
production ; when lowered by any means, convulsions 
are more frequent and more likely to be fatal—C. J. 
Smith. 


5925. Casey, Albert. (VA Center, Wadsworth, 
Kan.) The effect of stress on the consumption of 
alcohol and reserpine. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1960, 21, 208-216.—Self-selection in rats was studied 
before, during, and after experimental stress of elec- 
tric shock. Following termination of stress ingestion 
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of alcohol increased, but stress had no effect on rela- 
tive intake of reserpine—W. L. Wilkins. 


5926. Cook, Leonard; Davidson, Arnold; Davis, 
Dixon J., & ewe Roger T. (Smith Kline & 
French Labs., Philadelphia, Pa.) Epinephrine, nor- 
epinephrine and acetylcholine as conditioned stim- 
uli for avoidance behavior. Science, 1960, 131, 990- 
991.—“Conditioned leg-flexion responses in dogs were 
developed with electric shock as an unconditioned 
stimulus and intestinal stimulation or the effects of 
injections of various drugs as conditioned stimuli. 
It is concluded that physiological effects can play a 
role in the development and maintenance of. condi- 
tioned avoidance behavior.” 2 figures are presented, 
one with representative avoidance acquisition curves 
for each type of conditioned stimulus and the other 
a polygraphic record showing a trial in which the dog 
avoided shock.—S. J. Lachman, 


5927. Costello, C. G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The effects of meprobamate on percep- 
tion: I. Apparent movement. II. The visual after- 
image. III. The spiral after-effect. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 322-336.—The drug lowers the upper 
threshold of apparent movement, decreases both la- 
tency and total duration of after-image, and brings 
about a decrease in spiral after-effect over time.— 

L. Wilkins. 


5928. Domer, F. R., & Feldberg, W. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, Mill Hill, London, England) 
Scratching movements and facilitation of the 
scratch reflex produced by tubocurarine in cats. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 35-51.—Application of tubo- 
curarine to the dorsal surface of cats’ spinal cords, 
from the Cl to the C2 level, produced spontaneous 
scratching movements and facilitated the scratch re- 
flex obtained by rubbing the pinna. Movements were 
more sustained in decerebrate cats than in those 
anaesthetized with pentobarbitone. Adding chloralose 
abolished them. Their strength was lessened by tran- 
section of the medulla below the obex.—D. R. 
Peryam. 


5929. Diiker, H., & Diiker, E. (U. Marburg, 
Germany) Uber die Wirkung von Pervitin auf 
die geistige Leistungsfahigkeit ausgeruhter, voll 
leistungsfahiger Personen. [The effect of pervitin 
on the intellectual performance of fully rested sub- 
jects.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 491-499.—3 rested Ss 
were given 6 mg. pervitin. The result was a con- 
siderable increase of their intellectual performance. 
The opinion of various authors that pervitin has no 
effect when administered to rested persons is, thereby, 
refuted. Disagreeable secondary or aftereffects of 
pervitin could not be observed. An explanation for 
the increase due to pervitin is given. (English & 
French summaries )—H. J. Priester. 


5930. Diiker, H., & Wieding, H. 
Germany ) Uber die Dauer der leistungssteigern- 
den Wirkung des Pervitins bei geistiger Tatigkeit. 
[The effect of pervitin: Duration of its increasing 
effect on intellectual working capacity.] Psychol. 
Beit., 1960, 5, 23-40.—In 5 series of experiments the 


(U. Marburg, 


increasing effect of pervitin on intellectual working © 


capacity was investigated. Results adduced evidence 
that the increasing effect is of much longer duration 
than was generally assumed. A dose of 6 mg. had 
capacity-increasing effects for about 32 hours. Spe- 
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cial reference is given to the problem of dosage. 
(English & French summaries )—H. J. Priester. 

5931. Dureman, I., & Scholander, T. Subjective 
estimation of drug-induced changes in activation 
level. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 1, 36-40.—For com- 
parative evaluation of the subjective effects of 50 mg. 
chlorpromazine, 0.10 g. amobarbital, and 10 mg. 
amphetamine (phenopromine), 2 types of formalized 
rating procedures—a verbal check list and graphic 
rating scales—were administered to 187 oe 
students. Repeated self-ratings were performed 4 
90, and 180 minutes after oral intake. By the check- 
list method the expected difference between amphet- 
amine and chlorpromazine was significantly estab- 
lished in all the three ratings. Only in the 45-minute 
rating was a significant difference obtained between 
amobarbital and amphetamine. The graphic rating 
scales were clearly less efficient as judged from the 
greater proportion reporting “no change.”—Journal 
abstract. 

5932. Feldberg, W., & Fleischhauer, K. (Na- 
tional Inst. Medical Research, London, England) 
Scratching movements evoked by drugs applied to 
the upper cervical cord. J. Physiol., 151, 502-517.— 
Topical application of bromophenol blue or tubo- 
curarine to a restricted region of the cord at the level 
of Cl in cats anaesthetized with pentobarbitone elicits 
scratching movements of the hind legs and certain 
movements of the forelegs. Movements occur in 
bursts. Application to 1 side only caused ipsilateral 
movements; with application to both sides, bursts of 
movement alternated. Decerebration at mid-collicular 
level did not abolish the motor effects. They could 
not be elicited under chlorolose anaesthesia—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5933. Gantt, W. Horsley ; Chow, B. F., & Simon- 
son, M. (Johns Hopkins U.) Effect of pyridoxine 
and pantothenic def iency 1. conditioned reflexes. 
Amer. J. clin. Nutr., 1959, 7, 411-415.—Pantothenic 
acid or pyridoxine deficiency in dogs caused a loss 
of conditional reflex performance comparable to that 
found in man in Korsakov’s psychosis. This loss ap- 
pears 4-10 days before other neurological or blood 
signs and prior to observable changes in behavior. 
In rats, the ability to form conditional reflexes suf- 
fered during pyridoxine deficiency —T. Millon. 

5934. Garberg, L., & Sandberg, F. (Kungliga 
Farmaceutiska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) A method 
for quantitative estimation of the stimulant effect 
of analeptics on the spontaneous motility of rats. 
Acta pharmacol. toxicol., Kbh, 1960, 16, 367-373.— 
“A method is described for quantitative estimation 
of the stimulant effect of analeptics on spontaneous 
locomotor activity, by means of five activity cages 
that respond to the horizontal component of the rat’s 
movements. Statistical evaluation gave us as values 
for ED,, (the dose increasing the locomotor activity 
to 3 times that of the controls) in mg base per kg 
injected subcutaneously: Dextro-amphetamine 0.497 
+ 0.033, amphetamine 0.678 + 0.047, pipradol 2.743 
+ 0.019, methylphenidate 3.194 + 0.037, and phen- 
metrazine 4.825 + 0.031.”"—G. A. Heise. 

5935. Geller, Irving; DeMarco, Anthony O., & 
Seifter, J h. Delayed effects of nicotine on 
timing behavior in the rat. Science, 1960, 131, 735- 
737.—“Hungry rats were trained to time precisely by 
rewarding with food those lever responses spaced 20 
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to 22 seconds apart. Injections of nicotine disrupted 
the timing behavior slightly, but pronounced delayed 
effects occurred 3 and 4 days after the drug injection 
and following a temporary return to base-line per- 
formance.” Delayed effect as well as the direct effect 
of the drug tends to decrease with repeated dosing.” — 
S..J. Lachman. 


5936. Gowdey, C. W., McKay, A. R., & Torney, 
D. (U. Western Ontario) Effects of levomepro- 
mazine and chlorpromazine on conditioning and 
other responses of the nervous system. Arch. int. 
Pharmacodyn. Ther., 1960, 123, 352-361.—“Both 
levomepromazine and chlorpromazine blocked condi- 
tioned avoidance responses [in rats] in doses which 
still permitted escapes to be made. Learning of con- 
ditioned avoidance appeared to be impossible after 
pretreatment with levomepromazine. No statistically 
significant differences in activity between these 2 
compounds could be found, although chlorpromazine 
appeared to cause somewhat more ataxia, prolonga- 
tion of thiopental-induced hypnosis, and adrenergic 
blockade.” —G. A. Heise. 


5937. Hammack, Ben A. (U. Texas) Changes 
in free cage behavior of rhesus monkeys as a func- 
tion of differential dosages of nitrogen mustard. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 275—299.—24 rhesus mon- 
keys were assigned to 4 dose levels of nitrogen 
mustard treatment—methyl bis (2-chlorethyl) amine- 
hydrochloride—to grossly evaluate changes in free 
cage behavior. Frequency and duration data were 
recorded by depressing selected keys which were con- 
nected to time clocks, mechanical counters, and a 
kymograph. 8 preselected categories of behavior 


were defined and employed, including: shifts in loca- 
tion, visual activity, self-grooming, cage manipulation, 
resting, other animal grooming, and aggression. A 
significant dose-related change occurred in either the 
relative frequency or relative duration of responses 
for all categories although in several of the measures 
there was « nonlinear relationship between dose and 


effect. The results were compared with a similar 
study of the syndrome resulting from WBR with 
X-rays. The 2 syndromes were similar, although not 
identical. The features of employing the nitrogen 
mustards in psychological research were discussed.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


5938. Hawkins, David R., Monroe, John T., 
Sandifer, Myron G., & Vernon, Charles R. (U. 
North Carolina) Psychological and physiological 
responses to continuous epinephrine infusion: An 
approach tc the study of the affect, anxiety. In 
Exploratious in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 40-52.—4 psychiatrists 
serving alternately as Ss received “repeated infusions 
of epinephrine and norepinephrine. Blood pressure 
and pulse rate were measured and a tape recording 
was made of all reports by the subjects and the ob- 
servers. The physiological changes that occurred 
were consistent and in agreement with those previ- 
ously reported by other investigators. The recognized 
physiologic concomitants of anxiety were reproduced. 
During most of the experiments, awareness of a 
genuine affect of anxiety was slight, and decreased 
with continued experience. A genuine strong affect 
of anxiety occurred occasionally in connection with 
niga psychological associations.”—R. Kael- 

ing. 
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5939. Hoffer, A., & Callbeck, M. J. (University 
Hosp., Saskatoon, Canada) Drug-induced schiz- 
ophrenia. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 138-159.—A S 
who had had 2 previous experimental episodes with 
LSD-25 took some after 2 days of ingestion of penicil- 
lamine and developed a psychosis with loss of affect 
for 2 weeks. It is postulated that the combination of 
chemicals depletes the sympathomimetic amine con- 
tent of the peripheral and central stores—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

5940. Hollister, Leo E. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, 
Calif.) Clinical, biochemical, and psychologic ef- 
fects of psilocybin. Arch. int. pharmacodyn. Ther., 
1961, 130, 42-52.—Psilocybin, which is structurally 
related to 5-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) and bu- 
fotenin, was given to 16 Ss in 27 trials. Prominent 
symptoms were dizziness, weakness, nausea, visual 
effects, dreamy states, and impaired coordination. 
Performance on psychometric tests was decreased for 
1 to 2 hours after the drug. “Although many effects 
of psilocybin resemble LSD-25, the duration of action 
is shorter. Somatic effects are less severe even 
though accompanied by dreamy, ruminative, and in- 
trospective periods. Some of these differences may 
make psilocybin useful for facilitating psychotherapy.” 
—G. A. Heise. 

5941. Hughes, Francis W., & Kopmann, Ernst. 
(Indiana U. School Medicine) Influence of pento- 
barbital, hydroxyzine, chlorpromazine, reserpine, 
and meprobamate on choice-discrimination behav- 
ior in the rat. Arch. int. pharmacodyn. Ther., 1960, 
126, 158-170.—Rats learned to avoid shock when a 
light was turned on by running from a main compart- 
ment into the correct 1 of 2 possible escape compart- 
ments. The number of trials on which the rat avoided 
(anxiety score) or escaped, and also the number of 
trials in which it entered the correct compartment 
(discrimination score) were measured after drug ad- 
ministration. The differences between the discrim- 
ination score and the anxiety reduction score for 
hydroxyzine, chlorpromazine, reserpine, and meprob- 
amate were compared with the difference obtained 
with pentobarbital—G. A. Heise. 


5942. Iggo, A., & Vogt, Marthe. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Preganglionic sympathetic activity in 
normal and reserpine-treated cats. J. Physiol., 
1960, 150, 114-133.—Action potentials in small strands 
of the preganglionic cervical sympathetic nerves were 
recorded in normal and in reserpine-treated cats 
anaesthetized with chloralose. In normal cats the 
activity was found to fluctuate with blood pressure, 
respiratory, and cardiac rhythms. Asphyxia, short 
acoustic stimuli, and injection of large doses of 
morphine all caused increased activity. These phe- 
nomena were also studied after four days of treatment 
with reserpine (1 mg/kg). It was concluded that 
“. .. preganglionic sympathetic discharge .. . was 
not fundamentally altered by doses of reserpine which 
abolished all peripheral sympathetic activity and 
caused severe depletion of the stores of noradrenaline 
and 5-hydroxytryptamine in the brain."—D. R. 
Peryam. 

5943. Janssen, Paul A. J., Jageneau, Anton H., 
& Niemegeers, Carlos J. E. (Research Labor. Dr. 
C. Janssen, Beerse, Turnhout, Belgium) Effects of 
various drugs on isolation-induced fighting be- 
havior of male mice. J. Pharm. exp. Ther., 1960, 
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129, 471-475.—Chronic fighting behavior was induced 
in male mice by isolating them in separate cages for 
24 hours. An assay procedure for analysis of in- 
hibitory effects of drugs on this behavior phenomenon 
is described. Pharmacological profiles are described 
for the action of 6 types of drugs.—G. A. Heise. 

5944. Jarvik, Murray E., & Adler, Martin W. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) Nature of effi- 
ciency decrement produced by nitrous oxide on 
monkeys in a visual discrimination and delayed 
response test. /. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1961, 131, 
108-114.—“A mixture of 80% nitrous oxide in oxygen 
was administered to five monkeys while they were 
working for a liquid reward in a visual discrimination 
and delayed response situation. Animals had to dis- 
criminate a neon figure ‘3’ from a ‘4’ in one test and 
had to delay a response for 2 seconds in the other. 
Both accuracy and total response rate were depressed 
by nitrous oxide, but there were no constant consistent 
differences between effects upon visual discrimination 
and upon delayed response. There was a marked in- 
crease in perseverative errors with the drug.”— 
Author summary. 


5945. Joerger, Konrad. (Karlsruher Str. 37, 
Heidelberg, Germany) Das Erleben der Zeit und 
seine Veranderung durch Alkoholeinfluss. [Time 
experience and its change under the influence of 
alcohol.] Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 7, 126-161. 
—Under the assumption that a smallest time unit 
exists in perception, the attempt was made to measure 
these units calling them “moments.” Wertheimer’s 
phi effect and the vibration threshold gave the best 
results. Measurements under the influence of alcohol, 
caffeine, and hyperventilation lengthen the intervals. 
The results are linked to psychological problems of 
children from wine growing areas —W. J. Koppits. 


5946. Kleman, J. P., Diamond, A. L., & Smith, 
Esther. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu) Effects of caffeine 
on enhancement in foveal simultaneous contrast. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 18-22.—‘“The resulting 
shape of the contrast function was similar to those 
obtained in previous experiments; i.e., enhancement 
occurred for inducing-luminance values below the 
test-field luminance, depression occurred for inducing 
luminances greater than test luminance. With caf- 
feine administration the enhancement phenomenon 
seemingly disappears. However, depression still oc- 
curs and there does not seem to be much difference 
between the drug and nondrug state with respect to 
depression.”—Author summary. 


5947. Konias, V. (Statni Psychiatr. Lééebna 
Havlickiv Brod, Czechoslovakia) Sledovani aéinku 
ataraktik psychologickymi zaméfenymi metodami. 
[Study of the effect of ataractic drugs by psycholog- 
ical methods.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 21-31.— 
The effects of chlorpromazine and reserpine adminis- 
tered at 2-week intervals to 51 chronic psychotics 
were studied on five psychological tasks (association 
experiment, elaboration of conditioned reflexes, speed 
of placing cubes into a box, simple motor reactions, 
elaboration of motor stereotypes). Improvement was 
noted on all tasks except the subject’s motor speed. 
Tasks in which the motor factor was important 
showed less improvement than those involving a 
verbal part. Chlorpromazine seems to be more effec- 
tive than reserpine. (17 ref., Russian & English 
summaries)—V.. Brichdéek. 
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5948. Lebovits, Binyamin Z., Visotsky, Harold 
M., & Ostfeld, Adrian M. (VU. Illinois Coll. Med- 
icine) LSD and JB 318: A comparison of two 
hallucinogens. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 
390-407.—“Ten medical students in a counterbalanced 
design ingested 100 yg. of LSD and 15 mg. of JB 318. 
Tape-recorded and rated psychiatric interviews and 
bodily measurements were carried out before and at 
intervals after the administration of each drug. Sim- 
ilarly, the MMPI, Rorschach test, Jarvik Question- 
naire, and Clyde Mood Scale were administered in the 
control state and after each drug. Whereas JB 318 
was a more pvtent hallucinogen, LSD more frequently 
induced changes in affect and body image. Both 
drugs significantly elevated the F, D, PtK, Sc, and 
ScK scales of the classical MMPI scales, as well as 
D1, D4, Hy3, Sel, Sc2A, Se2, and Sc3 of the Harris 
subscales.”—C. T. Morgan. 


5949. Levin, Max. (New York Medical Coll.) 
Bromide hallucinosis. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 2, 429-433.—‘*Mental symptoms appear and dis- 
appear in a certain order, which is by no means hap- 
hazard but is determined by their relative complexity. 
The most complex functions are the first to be lost 
and the last to be restored.” (5 case histories )— 
C. T. Morgan. 


5950. Marley, Edward. (Royal Coll. Surgeons, 
London, England) R mse to some stimulant 
and depressant drugs of the central nervous sys- 
tem. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 76-92.—Careful study 
of cases of drug intoxication, 16 due to central de- 
pressant substances and 11 to central stimulants, re- 
veals an internal uniformity of response for both 
mental state and physical signs for both sorts of drugs. 
The differences seemed mainly to lie in the ataxic 
features and loss of muscle tone with the depressant 
drugs and enhancement of postural function with the 
stimulant. In mental states the depressants led to 
drowsiness and depression while the stimulants led to 
overactivity —W. L. Wilkins. 


5951. Marrazzi, Amedeo S. (VA Research Lab. 
Neuropsychiatry, Pittsburgh, Pa.) A theory of hal- 
lucination on a neuropharmacologic basis. In 
Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biological 
psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) Pp. 333-344.— 
By means of cortical lesions, stimulation, and record- 
ings, several hallucinogenic drugs (including mes- 
caline, bufotenine, and LSD-25) were shown to in- 
hibit cerebral synaptic transmission; this effect was 
relieved by certain tranquilizers—R. Kaelbling. 


5952. Miiller, Dagobert. (Humboldt U., Berlin, 
Germany) Uber die Wirkung des Lysergsaduredia- 
thylamids und des Guajakollyzergynathers (“Neu- 
roton”) auf das Verhalten von siamesischen 
Kampffischen (Betta splenden Regan). [On the 
effect of lysergic acid 25 and “neuroton” on the be- 
havior of Siamese fighting fish (betta splendens).] 
Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leipzig, 1959, 11, 
357-360.—The biological testing of LSD-25 and 
“neuroton” in adult males of betta splendens yields no 
behavioral differences. (Russian summary, 15 ref.) 

T. Bever. 


5953. Niki, Hiroaki. 


(U. Tokyo, Japan) Differ- 
ential effects of two kinds of tranquilizers upon 
avoidance learning and fear-motivated discrimina- 
tion learning. Jap. psychol. Res., 1960, 1(9), 1-13.— 
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In Experiment I, male albino rats were trained to 
avoid an electric shock in a grid box, and the effects 
of chlorpromazine and meprobamate on its acquisition 
and extinction were examined. Nembutal was added 
as a control to check the sedative effect of tranquil- 
izers. It was found that chlorpromazine retarded 
acquisition and facilitated extinction, but the other 
2 showed these effects only slightly or not at all. In 
Experiment II, the effects of the same 3 medicines on 
fear-motivated stripe discrimination learning were 
investigated. Only meprobamate was found to retard 
discrimination learning. It was concluded that chlor- 
promazine acts on hypothalamus and the autonomic 
nervous system but meprobamate acts on the cerebral 
cortex.—S. /wahara. 


5954. Nikolov, N. A. (Pavlov Medical Inst., 
Plovdiv, Bulgaria) Vliianie del’ta-kortizona na 
vysshuiu nervnuiu deiatel’nost’ sobak. [Effect of 
delta-cortisone on higher nervous activity in dogs.] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 88-95.—In a 
study on 3 dogs it was found that delta-cortisone 
affects the higher nervous activity of dogs in ways 
depending on type of nervous system and hormonal 
dosage. In a dog with strong inert type of nervous 
system a dose of 0.020 mg per kilogram of weight 
enhances the strength of the cortical excitatory proc- 
ess. A dose of 0.056-0.26 mg/kg intensifies internal 
inhibition and diminishes the unconditioned alimen- 
tary reflex, while a dose of 1.023 mg/kg again exerts 
an excitatory effect on the cerebral cortex. In dogs 
with weak type of nervous system a dose of 0.014— 
0.116 mg/kg of delta-cortisone diminishes positive 
conditioned reflexes and weakens the unconditioned 
alimentary reflex, due to “irradiation of the inhibitory 
process from the cerebral cortex to the subcortex.” 
Subsequently, there are to be observed an increase 
in the unconditioned alimentary reflex and strong 
motor excitation. Restoration of conditioned reflexes 
in dogs with strong inert type of nervous system takes 
place faster than in those with weak type of nervous 
system.—/. D. London. 


5955. Olds, J., & Travis, R. P. (U. Michigan) 
Effects of chlorpromazine, meprobamate, pento- 
barbital and morphine on self-stimulation. J. 
Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1960, 128, 397-404.—“The 
effects of four compounds on self-stimulation behavior 
were tested as a function of electrode placement and 
as a function of dosage. . . . An escape response mo- 
tivated by electric stimulation in the tegmentum was 
used to control for general inhibitory effects. .. . 
Chlorpromazine, morphine, and meprobamate all had 
larger inhibitory effects on animals with septal elec- 
trodes than on those with tegmental ones. Conversely, 
morphine and meprobamate had far more tendency to 
augment self-stimulation via tegmental electrodes than 
via septal ones. . . . Chlorpromazine and morphine 
inhibit self-stimulation in doses that do not disorgan- 
ize behavior generally. Meprobamate and pentobar- 
bital fail to antagonize self-stimulation even in doses 
that have devastating effects on other behaviors.”— 
G. A. Heise. 


5956. Platz, A., Uhr, L., & Miller, J.G. A pilot 
experiment on the effects of meprobamate on 
stereoscopic retinal rivalry of complementary 
colors. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 230.—Of 
“seven simple perceptual tasks . . . found to discrim- 
inate among normal, neurotic and psychotic Ss, only 
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a stereoscopic test of retinal rivalry was sensitive to 
the effects of the tranquilizer meprobamate ( Miltown, 
Equanil) for 12 normal male Ss.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5957. Sankar, D. V. Siva, & Bender, Lauretta. 
(Creedmoor State Hosp., Queens Village, N. Y.) 
Biochemistry of lysergic acid diethylamide psycho- 
sis. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in 
biological psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) Pp. 
363-370.—“LSD enhances oxidation of several sub- 
strates by cerebral homogenates while it depresses the 
same processes in cerebellar oxidations. This is espe- 
cially true of the oxidation of glucose. Many of the 
effects reported in this study are unique for LSD 
since its bromo analogue (BOL) does not possess the 
same activity. The most pronounced metabolic effects 
of LSD are decreased excretion of keto acids and of 
urea.”—R. Kaelbling. 

5958. Schnitzer, S. B., & Ross, S. Effects of 
physiological saline injection on locomotor activity 
in C57 BL/6 mice. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 351-354. 
—“The activity of 20 C57 BL/6 male mice given 
isotonic saline and 18 untreated mice was measured 
in a new photocell activity apparatus. The activity of 
the saline injected group was significantly depressed 
as compared with that of the untreated group. This 
depression was probably not due to the mere insertion 
of a needle.”—C. H. Ammons. 


5959. Thorgersen, H. L., & Lienert, G. A. (Fort 
Bliss, Tex.) The effect of meprobamate on in- 
tellectual test performance with and without 
stress. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 405-409.—The problem 
whether or not meprobamate (800 mg.) influences 
intellectual test performance under stress has been 
investigated. An analysis of variance led to the 
following conclusions: (a) Eysenck’s drug postulate 
suggesting a decrease of test performance under 
meprobamate as an inhibitory drug did not prove 
true and (b) the hypotheses that stress reduces in- 
tellectual performance could not be verified in this 
special case.—Author abstract. 


5960. Weiss, Bernard, & Laties, Victor G. 
(Johns Hopkins U. School Medicine) Changes in 
pain tolerance and other behavior produced by 
salicylates. J. Pharmacol. exp. Ther., 1961, 131, 120- 
129.—‘“Parenteral sodium salicylate . . . raise[s] the 
level at which rats keep the intensity of an electric 
shock that periodically rises in intensity while lever 
presses by the rats reduce this intensity. The rise in 
shock level is proportional to drug dose. The same 
doses of sodium salicylate . . . that produce changes 
in tolerated shock level also produce changes in two 
kinds of positively reinforced responding: timing be- 
havior and variable-interval schedule performance. 
Ordinary escape performance was not affected at 
these doses. ... It is not now possible to state 
whether the effect on shock level is an analgesic one, 
the result of general CNS depression, or both.”— 
Author summary. 


5961. Wendt, G. R., & Cameron, Jean S. (U. 
Rochester) Chemical studies of behavior: V. Pro- 
cedures in drug e imentation with college stu- 
dents. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 173-211.—We have 
described in some detail procedures developed over a 
period of years for use of college students as drug Ss. 
These procedures have yielded sensitive measures of 
drug-induced changes in mood, emotion and motiva- 
tion, and have avoided legal and public relations dif- 
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ficulties. A partial list of topics dealt with is: legal 
considerations (liability, insurance, legality of re- 
leases, age of Ss, status of financial reward), experi- 
mental settings (individual vs. group, “outpatient” vs. 
custodial, Ss used once vs. repeatedly), steps in con- 
duct of an experiment (information to authorities, 
letters of invitation, getting Ss to volunteer, methods 
of selection, selection of medications, design of experi- 
ment, drug preparation, control of placebo effects, 
control of Ss attitudes, detailed description of experi- 
mental sessions, description of adjective check lists, 
and other forms ).—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5854, 5857, 6102, 6536) 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


5962. Bartlett, R. G., Jr., & Phillips, N. E. 
Restraint adaptation and altitude tolerance in the 
rat. USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. 
No. MRO005.15-2001, Sub. 3, No. 2. ii, 10 p.—Rats 
previously adapted to the stress of physical restraint 
survive exposure to simulated altitude (33,500 feet) 
better than do controls not so adapted. This is true 
regardless of whether or not they are restrained dur- 
ing the exposure. Unrestrained rats survive exposure 
longer than restrained ones in both adapted and non- 
adapted experiment groups.—L. Shatin. 


5963. Dykman, R. A., & Gantt, W. H. Experi- 
mental psychogenic hypertension: Blood pressure 
changes conditioned to painful stimuli (schizo- 
kinesis). Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1960, 107, 72- 
89.—Blood-pressure conditioning was studied to sig- 
nals for a slightly painful electric shock in 4 un- 
anesthetized dogs. 


The conditioned hypertension ob- 
tained was found to parallel the conditioned heart 


rate. Also, the conditioned hypertension paralleled 
the motor conditional reflex with certain exceptions ; 
the conditioned hypertension developed quicker and 
persisted longer than the motor conditional reflex. 
This was considered to be evidence of schizokinesis. 
—Biological Abstracts. 


5964. Hollis, J. H., Rice, G. E.. & Engstrand, 
R. D. Effects of acceleration forces on maze be- 
havior of the white rat. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 185- 
186.—“Although the experimental and control groups 
(Ns = 16) differed significantly on subjective meas- 
ures of acceleration stress, the effects of centrifuging 
were transient and not generally reflected in measures 
of T-maze performance.”—C. H. Ammons. 

5965. Krebs, A. T. (USA Medical Research Lab., 
Fort Knox, Ky.) Immediate reaction to X-irradia- 
tion of the red-eared turtle (Pseudemys scripta 
elegans). USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 445. 
ii, 9 p.—Red-eared turtles exposed to 50 kv. X rays 
respond nearly immediately and in a characteristic 
way to the irradiation. The reaction time for re- 
sponse decreases with increasing number of expo- 
sures; goes through a broad minimum; and reaches, 
with 15-20 exposures, values nearly twice as high as 
the initial ones. The dose-response curve shows great 
similarity to that found in the dark-adapted horseshoe 
crab. Possible mechanisms of the effect are discussed 
in comparison with X-ray sensing by other species. 
(19 ref.) —G. H. Mowbray. 

5966. McDowell, A. A. (U. Texas) Transfer 
by normal and chronic whole-body irradiated mon- 
keys of a single learned discrimination along a 
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peripheral cue gradient. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
97, 41-58.—38 adult male rhesus monkeys were tested 
for transfer of a single learned discrimination along 
a peripheral cue gradient. 17 of these monkeys were 
control Ss, 13 were low-dose irradiated Ss, 4 were 
intermediate-dose irradiated Ss, and 4 were high-dose 
irradiated Ss. The number of reinforced trials was 
held approximately constant by training the animals 
on a simple discrimination problem. The results 
showed that low-dose irradiated monkeys manifest a 
slight advantage, intermediate-dose monkeys a greater 
advantage, and high-dose irradiated monkeys no ad- 
vantage over normal monkeys with respect to transfer 
of a single learned discrimination along a peripheral 
cue gradient.—C. T. Morgan. 

5967. McDowell, A. A., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Some effects of radiation exposure on 
susceptibility to proactive inhibition by rhesus 
monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 251-256.— 
4 normal and 3 previously irradiated male rhesus 
monkeys were first extensively tested in a peripheral 
cue discrimination problem. Then these 7 Ss and 17 
normal monkeys, which had not experienced the pre- 
training, were tested for transfer of a single learned 
discrimination along a peripheral cue gradient. The 
following results were obtained: No significant im- 
provement in performance was manifested by either 
normal or irradiated Ss during extensive training on 
the peripheral cue discrimination problem. The pre- 
trained normal Ss, pretrained irradiated Ss, and nor- 
mal Ss did not differ significantly with respect to 
errors on the direct-response single discrimination 
training, and the 3 groups did differ significantly with 
respect to errors when tested for transfer of the 
single learned discrimination along a peripheral cue 
gradient. The pretrained normal Ss manifested the 
greatest number of errors and the normal Ss the least, 
indicating that the chronic irradiated male monkey, 
at least at the dosage used, is less susceptible to pro- 
active inhibition than is the normal male monkey.— 
Author abstract. 


5968. Nelson, Willard, & Neeley, Melvin. (Flor- 
ida State U.) The effect of a pulsating magnetic 
field upon the behavior of mice. Psychol. Rec., 
1960, 10, 287-289.—A modification of Maier’s reason- 
ing was the apparatus used. A force “approximating 
18,000 times the earth’s magnetic field and 120 fluc- 
tuations per second” did not serve as an effective cue 
for choice of correct runway.—R, J. Seidel. 


5969. Overall, John E., Brown, W. Lynn, & 
Gentry, G. V. (U. Texas) Differential effects of 
ionizing radiation upon “absolute” and “rela- 
tional” learning in the rhesus monkey. /. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 245-250.—33 rhesus monkeys 
representing 5 radiation dose levels were trained on 
intermediate size discrimination problems. A test of 
transposition was employed to determine the extent 
to which Ss of the different dose groups utilized re- 
lationships between the stimuli as a basis for problem 
solution. Relational learning was found to decrease 
as a linear function of radiation dosage.—Author 
abstract. 


5970. Urmer, A. H., & Brown, W. Lynn. (U. 
Texas) The effect of gamma radiation on the 
reorganization of a — maze habit. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 67-76.—40 female rats were 
trained to a criterion of 3 or fewer errors on an 
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elevated T maze reproducing the Tolman-Honzik 
maze pattern. After reaching criterion the Ss were 
divided into 2 groups of 20 each. % of each group 
was exposed to 400 r. gamma radiation at a rate of 
100 r. per minute. One group continued training on 
the original training maze while the other group was 
trained on a new maze pattern, randomly determined. 
Both groups continued training until they reached a 
criterion of 1 or less errors on any one trial. The 
results indicated that this dose rate of gamma radia- 
tion does not affect the retention of a task learned 
previous to radiation nor does it cause any decrement 
in postirradiation improvement of performance on the 
same task. Exposure to this dose, however, does 
cause a decrement in the capacity of Ss to reorganize 
the preirradiation response pattern into a new re- 
sponse pattern after irradiation. The decrement is 
of temporary duration and of a quantitative rather 
than qualitative nature —Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 6086, 7312, 7316, 7319) 


NUTRITION 


5971. Burchinal, Lee G., & Eppright, Ercel S. 
(lowa State Coll.) Test of the psychogenic theory 
of obesity for a sample of rural girls. Amer. J. 
clin. Nutr., 1959, 7, 288-294.—Comparisons between 
obese and nonobese rural girls (aged 10 through 16) 
made on family-structure variables, intelligence and 
achievement scores, measures of physical activity, and 
sex role identification failed to support Bruch’s psy- 
chogenic theory of obesity. The high correspondence 
in overweight between parents and children suggested 
the alternate hypothesis that either constitutional 
factors or family eating habits were more centrally 
involved in child obesity.—T7. Millon. 

5972. Kubala, Albert L., & Katz, Martin M. 
(Texas Woman’s U.) Nutritional factors in psy- 
chological test behavior. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
96, 343-352.—The results indicate that nutritional 
factors may play a more important role in mental test 
behavior than has been previously assumed. The 
implications of these results for the “Nature versus 
Nurture” controversy are discussed.—Author ab- 
Stract. 

5973. Kuo, Zing Yang. (The Smithsonian Inst., 
Washington, D. C.) Studies on the basic factors 
in animal fighting: Part I-IV. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 201-239.—Results indicate that thiamin and 
protein in the form of powdered egg white tend to 
upgrade the fighting types of quails, whereas de- 
ficiency of thiamin as a result of feeding white rice 
tends to downgrade the fighting types. The male 
hormone asserts a decisive influence on animal fight- 
ing, whereas the ovaries have a rather negligible role 
to play. Isolation in early life in combination with 
special training is a primary factor in producing 
ferocious fighters. When the fighting habit is well 
established, it is difficult to reverse such a habit.— 
C. Murchison. 

5974. Stefanik, P. A., Heald, F. P., & Mayer, J. 
(Harvard U.) Caloric intake in relation to energy 
output of obese and non-obese adolescent boys. 
Amer. J. clin. Nutr., 1959, 7, 55-62.—16 obese boys 
ate significantly less than nonobese controls. They 
overate, however, in a relative sense in that their 
energy expenditure was below their energy intake.— 
T. Millon. 
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Genetics & INHERITANCE 

5975. Arlow, Jacob A. Fantasy systems in twins. 
Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 175-199.—*“Following 
an outline of the literature and some observations 
from mythology, the analyses of two adult males from 
separate sets of reputedly identical twins are used as 
the basis for discussing fantasy systems, especially as 
they relate to twinship, to the vicissitudes of certain 
drive conflicts, and to problems of object choice 
among twins.”—L. N. Solomon. 


5976. B6éék, J. A. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Genet- 
ical etiology in mental illness. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Ouart., 1960, 38, 193-212.—This paper summarizes 
the current knowledge of the role of genetics in mental 
disorders. It has outlined some methodological prob- 
lems in research connected with evaluating genetical, 
environmental, and cultural variables in the occur- 
rence of mental illness. The limitations of previous 
investigations which studied either the genetical var- 
iable or the social variables are emphasized. Atten- 
tion is directed to the need for integrated, multidimen- 
sional studies.—Biological Abstracts. 


5977. Forssman, H., Lehmann, Orla, & Thysell, 
T. (U. Géteborg, Sweden) Reproduction in mon- 
golism. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 495-498.— 
The chromosome studies and reexamination of a child 
are reported. Cytologic studies of a mongoloid 
woman, her normal son, and the son’s father indicated 
that the son and father had a normal number of 
chromosomes while the mother had 47. 3 of the 7 
children known to have been delivered of mongoloid 
women also suffered from mongolism, while the other 
4 did not. This, the authors state, supports the 
hypothesis that every 2nd egg gets the supernumerary 
autosomal chromosome during reduction division and 
thus causes mongolism in every 2nd child.—V. Staudt 
Sexton. 


5978. Gregory, Ian. (U. Minnesota Medical 
School) Genetic factors in schizophrenia. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 961-972.—While it is gen- 
erally accepted that intelligence, high-grade mental 
deficiency, and certain degenerative diseases of the 
nervous system are genetically determined, twin stud- 
ies of the inheritance of schizophrenia show methodo- 
logical difficulties, some of which are discussed. Data 
from studies of the frequency of schizophrenia in 
families oi schizophrenics are analyzed and shown 
to fail to correspond to simple Mendelian dominance 
or recessivity. It is concluded that the role of genetic 
factors in schizophrenia “will remain in the realm of 
speculation pending the results of considerable further 
investigation.” —N. H. Pronko. 


5979. Rachman, S. Galvanic skin response in 
identical twins. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 298.—“An 
experiment was conducted using seven sets of iden- 
tical twins with a view to obtaining information con- 
cerning the role of hereditary factors in the GSR and 
hence, the autonomic nervous system. . . . Twins, as 
individuals, behave as do other members of the gen- 
eral population, but as pairs they are highly corre- 
lated."—-C. H. Ammons. 


5980. Scott, E. M. Psychological examination 
of quadruplets. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 281-282.— 
“A brief account of test results for one set of quad- 
rupiets, age 12, is given. The tests administered were 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the 
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Rorschach, and the Thematic Apperception Test.”— 
C. H, Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6748, 6822, 6831, 7123) 


Sensory PHYSIOLOGY 


5981. Arden, G., Granit, R., & Ponte, F. (Karo- 
linska Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Phase of suppres- 
sion following each retinal b-wave in flicker. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 305-314.—“‘When in dark 
adapted decerebrate cats, size of b-wave is studied at 
slow rates of flicker, the flickering wavelets rapidly 
stabilize at a level which is at a roughly constant 
fraction of the size of the first b-wave or single flash. 
This phenomenon has been studied within the scotopic 
range. At any one intensity the size of the flickering 
wavelet varies inversely with the frequency of flicker 
and the duration of the flash. This diminution in size 
has been found to depend upon the exponential decay 
during the dark interval of a suppressive process 
elicited by the flash and not upon the duration of the 
light period. Suppression is strongly influenced by 
pentobarbitone. ‘This, as well as its independence of 
the light period, within the limits employed, suggests 
that suppression is a neural process comparable to 
human e-adaptation and not a photochemically deter- 
mined event.”—G. Westheimer. 


5982. Bishop, P. O., & Davis, R. (U. Sydney, 
Australia) The recovery of responsiveness of the 
sensory synapses in the lateral geniculate nucleus. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 214-238.—By electrical stimula- 
tion of the optic nerve of anaesthetized adult cats re- 
covery of responsiveness was studied from termina- 
tion of absolute refractoriness up to shock intervals of 
about 5 seconds. It was concluded that a maximal 
optic nerve volley does not normally have associated 
with it a fringe of subliminally excited neurones. The 
geniculate neurones respond normally as soon as con- 
duction becomes possible in presynaptic fibres. When 
optic tract axons have regained normal responsiveness 
the geniculate neurones pass through a brief phase of 
relative supernormality. This is followed by a late 
phase of true supernormality with a peak at a mean 
shock interval of about 5 msec., a phase of depression 
with a peak at 19 msec., then recovery to normality 
at2sec. This 2-stage recovery was always present.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


5983. Cohen, L. A. (Oxford U., England) Role 
of eye and neck proprioceptive mechanisms in 
body orientation and motor coordination. J. Neu- 
rophysiol., 1961, 24, 1-11.—Surgical detachment of all 
extra ocular muscles of one eye and/or paralysis of 
accommodation by application of homatropine caused 
no or minimal disorientation or incoordination in 
macaques and baboons. Anesthesia of neck muscles 
caused severe disorientation, unbalance, and motor 
incoordination.—G. Westheimer. 


5984. Douglas, W. W., & Ritchie, J. M. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. Medicine) The excitatory action of 
acetylcholine on cutaneous non-myelinated fibres. 
J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 501-514.—Centripetal activity 
in the cat’s saphenous nerve when acetylcholine was 
given by close arterial injection into the skin was 
studied. The drug was found to excite not onl 
myelinated fibers but also most nonmyelinated 
fibers. Faster-conducting C fibers, sensitive to touch 
or cooling, were most readily excited; but a slower- 
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conducting group for which no adequate stimulus has 
been found also discharged. Acetylcholine seemed to 
excite C fibers by direct action; this sensitivity was 
not affected by atropin but was readily abolished by 
hexamethonium. Under this condition fibers still re- 
sponded to touch. On occasion acetylcholine pro- 
duced large after-potentials in C fibers, which may 
result from direct action on the axonal membrane.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


5985. Douglas, W. W., Ritchie, J. M. & Straub, 
R. W. (Albert Einstein Coll. Medicine) The role 
of non-myelinated fibres in signalling cooling of 
the skin. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 266-283.—In experi- 
ments on cats anaesthetized with chloralose a large 
proportion of the sensory nonmyelinated (C) fibers 
in the saphenous nerve was found to be sensitive to 
cooling; lowering skin temperature about 3°C dis- 
charged the most sensitive and lowering 11°C dis- 
charged nearly all. The C fiber response was slower 
than that of delta cold fibers. Its maximal intensity 
of discharge varied linearly with the logarithm of the 
fall in skin temperature. Most of the cold-sensitive C 
fibers were also mechanosensitive, but no discharge 
was detected when the skin was gently warmed or 
was heated to burning. It was concluded that the C 
fiber population subserves a variety of afferent func- 
tions rather than being limited to painful stimuli.— 
D. R. Peryam. 

5986. Dowling, John E. (Cambridge, Mass.) 
Night blindness, dark adaptation, and the electro- 
retinogram. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1960, 50, 875-887.— 
A-deficient rats showed degeneration of the visual 
cells which was accompanied by loss of the a-wave 
and eventual disappearance of the electroretinographic 
response.—D. Shaad. 


5987. Dzendolet, Ernest. (Brown U.) Standing 
potentials of the frog’s eye. J. Opt. Soc. Amer., 
1960, 50, 551-555.—Micropipettes were used for 
measurements on the in-place eye. The following 
potentials were obtained with respect to the center 
of the corneal surface: corneoscleral junction, —15 
mv.; aqueous humor and also an injured section of 
cornea, +15 mv.; interior of lens, front, —33 mv., 
back, —47 mv.; vitreous side of the retina, —2 mv. 
The large potential difference between corneal center 
and corneoscleral junction may be the source of the 
potential used in the electro-oculogram. Bowman's 
membrane or the interface between it and the corneal 
epithelium appears to insulate the corneal surface 
from the aqueous. Transient steps of about —50 mv. 
occurred within the retina. These varied in shape 
and order except for a regular step of —40 to —60 
mv., presumably at Brindley’s R membrane.—D. S. 
Blough. 


5988. Enoch, Jay M. 
School ) 
parts of the visual rec rs. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 
1960, 63, 548-558.—Influence by neighboring visual 
cells upon transmission of light in a receptor cell 
(“optical interaction”) is evaluated with data from 
2 preliminary experiments, one employing a model 
ellipsoid, and another using a fiber optic bundle. 
“First, for the angles of incidence at which light 
normally strikes the retina, and for normally oriented 
receptors, one may conclude tentatively that optical 
interaction effects are not great... . These effects 
tend to flatten directional sensitivity functions and to 
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reduce image contrast, but apparently have little effect 
upon resolution. . . . Second, where retinal receptor 
orientation is disturbed, not enough data is yet avail- 
able to enable evaluation of the role of optical inter- 
action effects in the retina.”—R. L. Sulzer. 

5989. Evans, M. H., & McPherson, A. (National 
Inst. Medical Research, London, England) The ef- 
fects of electrical stimulation of visceral afferent 
nerve fibres on monosynaptic and polysynaptic 
reflex responses. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 105-113.— 
The excitability of somatic spinal reflex arcs in the 
lumbar and upper sacral segments was tested in 
anaesthetized and decerebrate or spinal cats. Single- 
shock stimulation both facilitated and inhibited. Fa- 
cilitation of monosynaptic arcs usually occurred at 
intervals between conditioning and test stimuli shorter 
than those producing inhibition. Short-latency poly- 
synaptic arcs were facilitated but long-latency ones 
were inhibited. These excitability changes were com- 
monly seen on stimulation of afferent fibers in the 
splanchnic and pelvic nerves and in the sympathetic 
chain, but were seldom seen after stimulation of vagus 
or hypogastric nerves.—D. R. Peryam. 


5990. Eyzaguirre, C. (U. Utah Coll. Medicine) 
The motor regulation of mammalian spindle dis- 
charges. J. Physiol., 1960, 150, 186-200.—Intrafusal 
potentials were recorded simultaneously with sensory 
discharges from single afferent fibers during fusim- 
otor activation of excised cat tenuissimus suspended 
in an oil bath at 37.5°C. During stimulation intra- 
fusal potential amplitude remained constant while 
sensory discharges showed appreciable facilitation. 
Both were increased by stimulation of more than one 
fusimotor fiber. Maximal sensory frequency depended 
on the frequency of the efferent stimulation. Fusim- 
otor activation produced an increase of sensory dis- 
charges after a period of facilitation which was de- 
pendent on the frequency of fusimotor impulses. On 
cessation of fusimotor stimulation sensory discharges 
returned to base-line levels either gradually or ab- 
ruptly.—D. R. Peryam. 

5991. Forbes, A., Fox, S., Milburn, N., & Deane, 
H. W. (Harvard U.) Electroretinograms and 
spectral sensitivities of some diurnal lizards. J. 
Neurophysiol., 1960, 23, 62-73.—Maxima of sensitiv- 
ity at 560 and 580 my were found in the tree lizard 
and collared lizard. The general forms of the curves 
suggest the presence of iodopsin in the cones.—G. 
Westheimer. 

5992. Francois, J., & De Rouck, A. La réponse 
électro-rétinographique aux stimulations couplées 
chez les sujets normaux. [The electro-retinograph 
response of coupled stimulations in normal subjects. ] 
Ophthalmologica, 1960, 140, 353-368.—“The authors 
study the refractive period and the recuperation time 
of the components of the ERG in normal subjects, and 
in some cases of tapeto-retinal degeneration. The 
determination of the recuperation curve, together with 
the study of the electroretinographic response to a 
single stimulus and of the fusion frequency at different 
intensity levels, will permit [one] to classify the 
electroretinographic modifications in various distinct 
types.” (English summary) 

5993. Hensel, H., Iggo, A., & Witt, Ingrid. (U. 
Marburg, Germany) A quantitative study of sensi- 
tive cutaneous thermorec rs with afferent 
fibres. J. Physiol., 1960, 153, 113-126.—Impulses 
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were recorded in slowly conducting (0.6-1.5 m/sec) 
afferent fibers dissected from cats’ saphenous nerves. 
Fibers responded either to warming or cooling the 
skin ; thresholds for mechanical stimulation were high. 
Skin temperature changes of 0.2°C. excited the most 
sensitive fibers. The dynamic sensitivity of some 
fibers equalled that of the most sensitive fibers in the 
cat’s tongue and the temperature sense in man. Con- 
stant temperatures gave steady discharge with 16°- 
27°C. as the cold maximum and above 41°C. as the 
hot.—D. R. Peryam. 


5994. Herxheimer, A., & Woodbury, D. M. (U. 
Utah Coll. Medicine) The effect of deoxycorti- 
costerone on salt and sucrose taste preference 
thresholds and drinking behavior in rats. /. Phys- 
iol., 151, 253-260.—During treatment with deoxy- 
corticosterone (DOCA), which is known to lower 
intercellular sodium concentration in the brain, salt 
preference thresholds, as determined by comparing 
intakes of water and solutions of various concentra- 
tions, fell; but sucrose preference thresholds did not 
change consistently. At concentrations of both salt 
and sucrose considerably above the threshold total 
fluid intake was progressively greater than at con- 
centrations near the threshold. DOCA may influence 
the salt preference threshold by altering intracellular 
electrolyte distribution in the brain or by affecting the 
taste receptors —D. R. Peryam. 


5995. Hunt, C. C. (U. Utah Coll. Medicine) 
The effect of sympathetic stimulation on mam- 
malian muscle spindles. J. Physiol., 1960, 151, 332- 
341.—Using adult cats anaesthetized with pentobar- 
bitol repetitive stimulation of the sympathetic trunk 
results in initial lowering of the threshold of muscle 
spindles to stretch, followed by an increase. The 
magnitude of changes depends on frequency and dura- 
tion of the tetanus applied to the sympathetic fibers 
with the muscle under constant tension. This effect 
is paralleled by discharge frequencies in the spindle 
afferent fibres. Sympathetic stimulation alters the 
response of spindle afferent fibres to fusimotor stim- 
ulation. All of these effects can be initiated by intra- 
venous injection of adrenaline.—D. R. Peryam. 


5996. Kawabata, Heiichiro. (Columbia VU.) 
Course of the potential change in the human elec- 
troretinogram during light adaptation. J. Opt. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 50, 456-461.—“The positive poten- 
tial of the ERG shows a decreasing course during 
light adaptation when the difference between the in- 
tensities of the test and adapting light is large. . . 
If the intensity of the test light is reduced, or that of 
the adapting light is increased, the decreasing course 
of the ERG becomes less apparent, and when a red 
test light is used, the curve even shows a slight in- 
crease. When a red test light is used on a weak 
adapting field, the ERG reveals both an x wave and 
ab wave. The curve of the x wave shows a slight in- 
crease, while the b wave shows a decreasing course.” 
Comparisons are made with psychophysical measure- 
ments. “It is suggested that the differences reflect the 
relative contributions of the photopic and scotopic 
mechanisms of the eye.”—D. S. Blough. 


5997. Lippold, O. C. J., Nicholls, J. G., & Red- 
fearn, J. W. T. (University Coll., U. London, Eng- 
land) Electrical and mechanical factors in the 
adaptation of a mammalian muscle spindle. J. 
Physiol., 1960, 153, 209-217.—Effects of mechanical 
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stretch and of depolarization with direct current were 
compared in the same single spindles of isolated 
tenuissimus muscles of the kitten. There is no adap- 
tation to direct current but a pronounced initial fall 
in frequency of the discharge due to stretch, which 
corresponds to a decline in the receptor potential.— 
D. R. Peryam. 


5998. Motokawa, K., Yamashita, E., & Ogawa, 
T. (Tohoku U., Japan) Slow potentials and spike 
activity of retina. J. Neurophysiol., 1961, 24, 101- 
110.—*When a small area of the carp’s inverted retina 
was illuminated, positive slow potentials were pro- 
duced within and very closely around the illuminated 
area, while negative ones were recorded from the 
surrounding areas. The negative potential was af- 
fected more strongly than the positive by light adapta- 
tion. The frequency of unitary spikes picked up from 
the ganglion cell layer was found to change in parallel 
with the magnitude of positive response. In some 
units reciprocal or ‘contrast’ relation concerning dis- 
charge type was observed between the center and 
periphery of the receptive field. In such units the 
slow potential changed from positive to negative and 
the discharge type changed from ‘on’ to ‘off’ or from 
‘off’ to ‘on,’ when a spot of test light was moved from 
the center to the periphery of the receptive field, the 
recording electrode being fixed at the center.”— 
G. Westheimer. 


5999. Partridge, L. D., and Glaser, G. H. (Yale 


U. School Medicine) Adaptation in regulation of 
movement and posture: A study of stretch re- 
sponses in spastic animals. /. Neurophysiol., 1960, 
23, 257-268.—“Stimuli consisting of step and con- 
tinuous sinusoidal muscle length changes were applied 


to the ankle extensors of decerebrate and chronic 
spinal cats. . . . Step changes of length showed ten- 
sion responses composed of varying proportions of 
two factors. Sinusoidal stretch produced a tension 
response which increased in intensity when higher 
frequencies were applied. In individual stretch cycles 
the tension response significantly led in time the 
stretch producing it. It is proposed that these ob- 
servations indicate a reflex control system with an 
output determined by both muscle length error and 
the rate of change of muscle length. The mechanism 
of the rate of change sensitivity probably involves the 
adaptation of the muscle spindle receptor system.”— 
G. Westheimer. 


6000. Snydacker, Daniel. (Chicago, Ill.) Optics 
and visual physiology. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 
63, 1029-1065.—288 references are discussed under 
headings including light and the retina, electroreti- 
nography, psychophysiology, chemistry of the visual 
cells, color vision, accommodation, convergence, and 
binocular vision, and physiology of the pupil in this 
annual review of recent world literature—R. L. 
Sulzer. 


6001. Tansley, Katharine; Copenhaver, R. M., 
& Gunkel, R. D. (National Inst. Health, Bethesda, 
Md.) Some observations on the off-effect of the 
mammalian cone electroretinogram. J. Opt. Soc. 
Amer., 1961, 51, 207-213.—“The off-effect of the 
pure-cone electroretinogram of the squirrel was stud- 
ied by means of double-flash stimuli. It was found 
that as the stimulus intensity was increased there was 
often a depression of the off-effect.... When a 
second flash was superimposed on the normal off- 
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effect, there was an enhancement of the a wave and 
a depression of the b wave of the second response. 
If the second flash were superimposed on a depressed 
high-intensity off-effect, the increase of the second a 
wave was much less and the depression of the second 
b wave greater than with a normal off-effect.... 
The recovery of the b wave after the off follows an 
exponential course.”—D. S. Blough. 

6002. Tonndorf, J. (University Hosp., lowa City, 
la.) Dimensional analysis of cochlear models. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-42. 8 p. 
—Dimensional analysis compares 2 systems which 
are physically similar from the functional standpoint. 
The author discusses dimensional analysis of displace- 
ment amplitudes in the ear and in cochlear models.— 
M. C. Payne, Jr. 

6003. Ueki, S.. & Domino, E. F. (U. Michigan) 
Some evidence for a mechanical receptor in olfac- 
tory function. J. Neurophysiol., 1961, 24, 12-25.— 
“Studies in acute dogs given local anesthesia and 
immobilized with decamethonium and placed on arti- 
ficial respiration were undertaken. With the use of 
a gas purification system evidence was obtained that 
in about 50% of the dogs studied electrical discharges 
were recorded in the olfactory bulb to odor-free ox- 
ygen, nitrogen, and carbon dioxide passed through 
the ipsilateral nostril. The electrical discharges in the 
olfactory bulb to odor-free gases were dependent upon 
the velocity of gas flow. The areas in the olfactory 
bulb where mechanical responses were obtained were 
relatively few compared to those areas responding to 
odors. In all of the animals studied the electrical 
responses to all odors including tobacco smoke were 
enhanced with increasing flows of oxygen when the 
flow of the odoriferous material was kept constant. 
Thus the concentration of odor per unit volume of 
gas was actually decreased at a time when the olfac- 
tory bulb responses were markedly enhanced. It is 
concluded that preliminary evidence has been obtained 
for the existence of a mechanical receptor in olfactory 
function.”—G. Westheimer. 


6004. Visser, P., Rémond, A., & van der Tweel, 
H. Recherches électrophysiologiques sur Yloeil 
stimulé par une lumiére modulée chez ’homme et 
chez le chat. [Electrophysiological research on stim- 
ulation of the eye of man and cat by modulated light. ] 
J. Physiol. Pathol. gén., 1960, 52, 244-245.—Electro- 
retinograms elicited by a cathode ray tube modulated 
by various waveforms were picked up by corneal elec- 
trodes and analyzed by an electronic integrator. Re- 
sponses to sinusoidal stimuli showed a phase lag 
which increased with frequency and decreased ampli- 
tude at higher frequencies. Rectangular pulse modu- 
lation of +25% produced triphasic responses which 
were greater to decreases in light intensity than to 
increases.—C. J. Smith. 
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6005. Rozin, M. I. (Inst. Physiology, Minsk, 
USSR) K metodike registratsii sliunootdeleniia 
usobak. [A method of recording salivation in dogs. ] 
Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 153-156—A 
hydraulic system for continuous registration of saliva- 
tion is described which despite some defects enjoys 
the merits of generally reliable operation and sim- 
plicity in preparation for experiment.—/. D. London. 
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6006. Schafer, Ernst. Uber den Berggorilla 
(Gorilla gorilla beringei). [About the mountain 
gorilla.] 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 376-381.—The 
true mountain gorilla lives in small nomadic family 
units in subtropical forests where food is scarce. He 
carefully avoids humans. In the region of tropical 
rain forests, however, is a larger population forming 
herds of 20-30 which are bolder and more aggressive. 
The play of the young, locomotion, eating and drink- 
ing, sleeping places, fighting with other species, drum- 
ming, and vocal sound utterances are described.— 
A. H. Urmer. 


6007. Winkelstrater, Karl H. (U. Ziirich, Swit- 
zerland) Das Betteln der Zoo-Tiere. [The beg- 
ging behavior of zoo animals.] Beith. Schweiz. Z. 
Psychol. Anwend., 1960, No. 39. 92 p—A special 
form of animal behavior, developed under human 
influence. It is to be differentiated from the purely 
instinctive begging behavior of young animals, beg- 
ging rituals of courting, and the movement patterns 
of simple food expectancy. The last form is some- 
times transformed into genuine begging behavior. 
Its motivations are predominantly appetite and a need 
for activity in a captive situation. The behavior is 
developed through associative learning. By means of 
a new kind of electronic actograph, food-expectant 
and begging animals can be compared as to extent and 
vigor of movement. (English summary, 57 ref., 10 


photographs )}—J. W. House. 
(See also Abstracts 5447, 5839, 6966) 


Evo_uTion & DEVELOPMENT 


6008. Biihler, Karl. Enzyklopadie der Psychol- 
ogie. Band 5. Das Gestaltprinzip im Leben des 
Menschen und der Tiere. [Encyclopedia of psychol- 
ogy. Vol. 5. The gestalt principle in the life of man 
and animals.} Bern, Switzerland: Hans Huber, 1960. 
106 p. S. Fr. 22.—Perception of gestalts is seen as 
the essential difference not only between advanced 
forms of organisms and primitive forms but also be- 
tween organisms and man-made substitutes. Ex- 
amples in support of this hypothesis are drawn from 
comparative and developmental psychology and dif- 
ferent branches of natural sciences.—W. J. Koppitz. 


6009. Burdina, V. N., Krasuskii, V. K., & Cheby- 
kin, D. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, Koltushi, 
USSR) K voprosu o zavisimosti formirovaniia 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti sobak ot uslovii ikh 
vospitaniia v ontogeneze. [On the dependence of 
the formation of higher nervous activity in dogs on 
the conditions of their rearing in ontogenesis.] Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 427-434.—A study 
was made of the influence of various forms of rearing 
on the development of higher nervous activity in 7 
litters of puppies (37 dogs) from weaning to 18 
months of age. 2 forms of rearing were utilized: 
(a) elementary training along with free association 
with other dogs and man, and (b) solitary confine- 
ment in cages. The study was terminated after 
examination of types of nervous systems, possessed 
by the animals, by means of the conditioned-reflex 
method. It was ascertained that individual elements 
of the behavior of the dogs (passive- and active- 
defensive reactions, orienting reaction and motor ac- 
tivity, companionship, aggressiveness, etc.) may be 
found associated with different types of nervous 
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systems, regardless of the form of rearing in onto- 
genesis. Rearing in confinement, however, contrib- 
utes to a greater degree than rearing in freedom to 
the development of the passive-defensive form of be- 
havior, particularly pronounced in dogs with weak 
type of nervous system. It is concluded that external 
elements of behavior are insufficient for characteriza- 
tion of type of nervous system.—/. D. London. 


6010. Dostalek, C. (Czechoslovakian Academy of 
Sciences, Prague) Zpétné podminéni. [Backward 
conditioning.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 117-131. 
—By analyzing results of experiments the author 
tried to state rules directing the formation of a tem- 
porary connection with time relations and intensity 
of stimuli. The collected results are presented on 
various phylogenetic levels. Backward conditioning 
on man under classical conditions does not present 
any difficulties, with chimpanzees it is possible but 
difficult, and with canine it is without a developed 
signal significance under artificial conditioning but 
easy under natural conditioning. In cases of people 
with a greatly reduced number of brain neurons (in 
atrophic processes) backward conditioning was not 
successful. (100 ref., English & Russian summaries ) 
—V. Brichdéek. 

6011. Galbrecht, Charles R., Dykman, Roscoe A.., 
& Peters, John E. (U. Arkansas) The effect of 
traumatic experiences on the growth and behavior 
of the rat. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 227-251.—Electrical 
stimulation had a significant effect upon several be- 
havioral measures.—C. T. Morgan. 


6012. Kuttner, R. An hypothesis on the evolu- 
tion of intelligence. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 283-239. 
—‘“The hypothesis is presented that the evolution of 
intelligence is a consequence of the retention in higher 
species of a trait of behavioral plasticity characteristic 
of primitive organisms only during immature or larval 
stages. The evolutionary mechanism by which this 
retention is accomplished is described by illustrative 
analogies drawn from morphological studies. The 
fetalization hypothesis rests on the assumption that 
genuinely adaptive behavior is possible in animals 
wholly or partly organized on the instinctive level. 
This adaptive potential, according to the literature 
cited, actually exists in primitive organisms at early 
developmental stages, as required by the fetalization 
hypothesis.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


6013. Moltz, Howard. (Brooklyn Coll.) Im- 
printing: Empirical basis and theoretical signifi- 
cance. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 291-314.—What are 
the effects of very early experience of the neonate 
animal? This is the problem called “imprinting.” 
The present paper, after reviewing the literature, 
emphasizes the effect of “anxiety” upon imprinting. 
The author states that much of additional data is 
needed.—M. F. Meyer. 


6014. Sillman, Leonard R. (51 E. 90th St., NYC) 
The evolution of vertebrate perception. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 113-125.—In an effort to further 
apprehend the meaning of evolution, the changes in 
the character and qualities of perception are reviewed 
from lower to higher forms of animal life. The 
gradual expansion of the perceptual range found in 
the higher classes of animals is termed objectification 
and constitutes a definite and positive force moulding 
the evolution of higher forms of life—C. T. Morgan. 
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6015. Vince, M. A. Developmental changes in 
responsiveness in the great tit (Parus major). 
Behaviour, 1960, 15, 219-243.—The hypothesis tested 
was that internal inhibition is weak in young birds 
and develops as a result of age and experience. A 
group of wild birds were compared with one taken as 
nestlings and kept indoors. The results were inter- 
preted as consistent with the hypothesis but some 
difficulties in the interpretation were noted. Other 
changes in the level of activity of the hand-reared 
brood were recorded and discussed.—H. H. Weiss. 

6016. Wickler, Wolfgang. Die Stammesgesch- 
ichte typischer Bewegungsformen der Fisch- 
Brustflosse. [The phylogeny of typical forms of 
movement of pectoral fins of fishes.] 2. Tierpsychol., 
1960, 17, 32-66.—A description of typical forms of 
movements of the pectoral fins, relating them to the 
anatomy of the fin. Their phylogeny and ontogeny 
are described.—A. H. Urmer. 


(See also Abstract 5496) 


Rercexes & INSTINCTIVE BEHAVIOR 


6017. Bangert, Harald. Untersuchungen zur 
Koordination der Kopf- und Beinbewegungen 
beim Haushuhn. [Investigations of the coordination 
of head and leg movements of chickens.] Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1960, 17, 143-165.—Single motion picture 
frames were used to analyze the coordination of head 
and leg movements. The head moves in either ab- 
solute or relative coordination with the legs. The 
nodding of the head is released by shifting of the 
retinal image —A. H. Urmer. 


6018. Barrass, Robert. The effect of age on the 


ormance of an innate behaviour pattern in 
ormoniella vitripennis Walk (Hymenoptera, 


Pteromalidae). Behaviour, 1960, 15, 210-218.— 
“Quantitative changes in this pattern are noted as the 
insect becomes older. There is a slowing up in the 
performance of the pattern. Also, older males spend 
more time on the female and perform more courtship 
movements.” The need for standardization of age are 
seen to follow from these findings—H. H. Weiss. 


6019. Blase, Burkhard. Die Lautdusserungen 
des Neuntéters (Lanius c. Collurio L.): Freiland- 
beobachtungen und Kaspar-Hauser-Versuche. 
[The utterances of notes by redbacked shrikes as ob- 
served in natural habitat and in investigations in the 
home.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 293-344.—21 
shrikes were home-raised in cages, soundproof rooms, 
or free flying (indoors) in order to distinguish 
learned from innate behavior. The innate and 
learned sounds are described in detail in relation to 
chronological development.—A. H. Urmer. 

6020. Crook, John Hurrell. Studies on the so- 
cial behaviour of Quelea q. quelea (Linn.) in 
French West Africa. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 1-55.— 
Ploceinae, a species of weaver bird, were studied 
during the phases of establishment of a colony, the 
construction of nest, brooding, hatching, and further 
development through leaving the nest. Specific be- 
haviors broken down into smaller descriptive com- 
ponents are shown in schematic diagrams. An ap- 
pendix on the vocalization of the species and a German 
translation is provided.—H. H. Weiss. 

6021. Eibl-Eibesfeldt, Irenius. Beobachtungen 
und Versuche an Anemonenfischen (Amphiprion) 
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der Malediven und der Nicobaren. [Observations 
and experiments on anemone fish of the Maldive and 
Nicobar Islands.) Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 1-10.— 
The anemone fish observed showed clearly developed 
territorial behavior, defending their anemones with 
characteristic fighting behavior. They produce a 
substance in their skin which protects them from their 
anemone by inhibiting the discharge of the nemato- 
cysts.--A. H. Urmer. 

22. Guiton, Philip. On the control of be- 
haviour during the reproductive cycle of Gastero- 
steus aculeatus. Behaviour, 1960, 15, 164-184.—The 
nesting and sexual parts of the reproductive cycle 
were studied to determine the extent behavior changes 
are controlled by external changes, specifically, the 
nest, rather than internal processes. “At different 
changes of the cycle, the nest, partly constructed or 
complete, was removed and the sand pit levelled out, 
and the fish’s readiness to dig a new pit recorded.” 
The tendency to continue on-going behavior persists 
despite obliteration of the nest although the collecting 
portion of the cycle is eventually interrupted to re- 
construct the nest. Another experiment showed 
fertilization of a clutch of eggs immediately reduces 
sexual activity and facilitates digging —H. H. Weiss. 


6023. Haas, Adolf. Vergleichende Verhaltens- 
studien zum Paarungsschwarm solitaérer Apiden. 
[Comparative behavior studies of mating swarming 
of solitary Apidae.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 402- 
416.—A phenomenon comparable to that of the mat- 
ing swarm of bumblebees is described for Apidae.— 
A. H. Urmer. 

6024. Heusser, H. Instinkterscheinungen an 
Kréten unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des 
Fortpflanzungsinstinktes der Erdkréte (Bufo bufo 
L.). Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 67-81.—The migra- 
tion of toads to spawning localities is described. The 
sexual behavior of males and females is also described. 
—A. H. Urmer. 

6025. Hoenigsberg, H. F., & Santibanez, Koref 
S. Intraspecific sensory discrimination in Droso- 
phila aequinoctialis Dobzhansky and Drosophila 
prosaltans Duda. Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 133-140. 
—Mating behavior of 2 types of Drosophila are de- 
scribed.—A. H. Urmer. 

6026. Jensen, G. D. (U. Washington) The de- 
velopment of prehension in a macaque. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 11-12.—The observations 
reported were done on a caged male infant pig-tailed 
macaque raised with its natural mother. The infant 
and mother were not separated for the observations. 
Stages in the development of hand movements are 
delineated : brief regard for object and approach with 
hand, raking and radial-palmar precarious grasp, 
radial-palmar grasp, index-palmar grasp, index- 
thumb opposition (primitive pincer grasp), and neat 
pincer grasp. The animal was studied until it was 
195 days old.—J. M. Havlena. 

6027. Klingel, Hans. Vergleichende Verhaltens- 
biologie der Chilopoden Scutigera eoleoptrata L. 
(“Spinnenassel”) und Scolopendra eingulata La- 
treille (Skolopender). [Comparative reproductive 
behavior of centipedes.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 
11-30.—Both species produce spermatophores for in- 
direct transference. Scutigera forms the spermato- 
phore during precopulatory activity, puts it on the 
ground, and guides the female in such a way that she 
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can pick up the sperms from the spermatophore. Prey 
are recognized by chemical or tactual stimuli through 
sense organs located on antennae, legs, and mouth. 
Scolopendra males spin a web and put a spermato- 
phore in it after precopulatory activity. The female, 
guided by the male and led by the threads of the web, 
fastens the spermatophore at its genital opening where 
the sperms enter the vulva. Prey is recognized by 
chemical sense localized on antennae and mouth.— 
A. H, Urmer. 


6028. Koenig, Lilli. Das Aktio em des 
Siebenschlafers (Glis glis L.). [The behavior of the 
dormouse.}] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 427-505.—The 
results reported in this paper are based on the ob- 
servations of more than 150 dormice. Auditory local- 
ization is accomplished by active ear movements. 
Tactile information is gained through 7 organs on 
the head, forearm, several long vibrissae, and incisors. 
The animal’s locomotion, eating and drinking, sleep- 
ing, habitat, fighting, reproduction, hibernation, and 
— behavior are described in detail—A. H. 

rmer. 


6029. Lange, Rolf. Uber die Futterweitergabe 
zwischen Angehérigen verschiedener Waldamei- 
sen. [Food exchange between different ants from the 
parental nest.] 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 389-401.— 
The exchange of liquid food between outside workers 
of colonies with and without queens was observed. 
Food exchange between different colonies of the same 
parental nest was not affected by the number of queens 
in the colony if both colonies were maintained equally. 
If the colonies were maintained differentially, food 
exchange was limited to ants of the same colony.— 
A. H, Urmer. 


6030. Lecomte, Jacques. Relation entre le car- 
actére insolite d’une situation et la variabilité des 
comportements. [Relation between the unusual 
character of a situation and the variability of the 
behavior.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 46-52.—Nest 
repairing in the titmouse (Parus coeruleus coeruleus 
L; Parus major major L) and web construction in 
the spider (Nephila de Madagascar; Nephila de La 
Reunion) were studied. It was concluded that in a 
given situation and for a given species the rarer the 
situation for the animal the greater the variability of 
behavior. The results were interpreted in terms of 
“practical intelligence.”—C. J. Adkins. 


6031. Lindenlaub, Elke. Neue Befunde iiber 
die Anfangsorientierung von Mausen. [New find- 
ings about the homing behavior of mice.] Z. Tier- 
psychol., 1960, 17, 555-578.—The initial homing ori- 
entation of mice was studied in a radially symmetrical 
labyrinth with 24 similar exits. Up to 2 kilometers, 
displaced mice generally prefer the homeward direc- 
tion.—A. H. Urmer. 


6032. Lipkow, Jiirgen. Die Begattung bei der 
weissen Maus. [Mating behavior of the white 
mouse.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 182-187.—The 
mating behavior of the white mouse is described. 
Even when the female is in heat she often remains in 
the refusal position making the male’s efforts futile. 
The insemination takes place as the male rolls side- 
ways.—A. H. Urmer. 


6033. Long Island Biological Association. Cold 
Spring Harbor symposia on quantitative biology: 
1960. Vol. 25. Biological clocks. Cold Spring 
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Harbor, N. Y.: LIBA, 1960. xii, 524 p. $12.00 
(institutions), $8.00 (individuals).—51 articles on 
biological rhythms. Most are concerned with daily 
(circadian) rhythms, 12 with celestial navigation, and 
4 with longer (tidal, lunar, or annual) periodicities. 
Of most interest to psychologists are articles on sun 
orientation in bees and fish, on homing and navigation 
in birds, and on the migration of birds.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

6034. Schmidt, Robert S. Predator behaviour 
and the perfection of incipient mimetic resem- 
blances. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 149-158.—‘Eight 
chickens were trained to avoid a hypothetical model. 
They were then presented with hypothetical mimics 
and the amount of avoidance recorded.” The data 
suggested 3 selection pressures were operative in im- 
proving the resemblances: (a) the combination of 
different components of the model’s pattern (color) 
may increase protection against an individual pred- 
ator, (b) an improved resemblance may protect the 
mimic from a greater variety of predators, and (c) an 
improved resemblance may decrease the chance that 
a predator will learn not to avoid the mimic.—H. H. 
Weiss. 

6035. Sexton, Owen J. Experimental studies of 
artificial Batesian mimics. Behaviour, 1960, 15, 
244-252.—The firefly Photinus pyralis is known to be 
unpalatable to several species of vertebrate predators 
whereas th: beetle Tenebrio molitor is known to be 
acceptable When the colorful prothorax or elytra 
of the firefly is glued to the dorsal surface of the 
beetle and it is presented to a lizard one can determine 
which of the Batesian mimics will escape predation. 
“When tested together with unmarked Photinus, only 
the mimics marked with both the prothorax and elytra 
escape some predation; when tested together with un- 
marked Tenebrio, the mimics marked with elytra as 
well as those marked with both the elytra and pro- 
thorax escape some predation.”—H. H. Weiss. 


6036. Stavél, J. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia) O vlivu potieby potravy na instinktivni 
éinnost konstruk¢niho typu. [The influence of 
acute hunger on instinctive activity of a constructional 
type.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 32-44.—The con- 
structional activity of the same group of ant-lion 
larvae was compared in a state of acute hunger follow- 
ing starvation and in a state of full satiation. Con- 
structive activity of satiated larvae was elicited in all 
but one, the dimensions of formed funnels were 
smaller and the activity of some larvae deteriorated. 
Acute hunger cannot be considered as a central moti- 
vation factor in eliciting and determining the con- 
structive activity, but it is a dynamic cofactor which 
has a certain influence on the course of the activity 
by increasing expansiveness of the circular move- 
ments in the conical spiral. (English & Russian sum- 
maries)—V. Brichdéek. 

6037. Thines, Georges. Untersuchungen iiber 
die Lichtempfindlichkeit von Mutanten von Bar- 
bus (Puntius) conchonius Hamilton-Buchanan 
(Cyprinidae) mit missgebildeten Augen. [Investi- 
gations of the photosensitivity of mutant elvers of the 
barb Barbus conchonius with defective eye struc- 
tures.] Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 270-276.—A com- 
parison of normal and mutant elvers did not indicate 
any negative photokinesis nor any spatial reference 
except for monochromatic red light. Adult fish are 
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photokinetic between 5000-5600 angstrom.—dA. H. 
Urmer. 


6038. Twitty, Victor C. Migration and specia- 
tion in newts. Science, 1959, 130, 1735-1743.— 
Newts “displaced more than about a mile from their 
home area are stimulated by the displacement to 
initiate a searching behavior that is at first lacking 
in orientation. However, once they are carried by 
these random movements within striking distance of 
home territory, they pick up signals or landmarks that 
enable them to navigate the remainder of the distance 
with remarkable directness.” A star-shaped enclosure 
with an escape-proof trap at the tip of each arm, 
designed to test the ability of newts to orient their 
movements after transfer to the enclosure from other 
locations is described and illustrated photographically. 
—S. J. Lachman. 


6039. Wallraff, Hans G. Uber Zusammenhange 
des Heimkehrverhaltens von Brieftauben mit me- 
teorologischen und geophysikalischen Faktoren. 
[The relationship between the homing ability of 
carrier pigeons and meteorological and geophysical 
factors.] 2Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 82-113.—Low 
wind velocities, clouding, and poor visibility have 
negligible effects on homing ability, while air tem- 
perature and barometric pressure have a great in- 
fluence —A. H. Urmer. 


6040. Walther, Fritz. “Antilopenhafte” Verhat- 


tensweisen im Paarungszeremoniell .'2s Okapi 
(Okapia johnstoni Sclater 1901). [Antelope-like 


behavior of okapi during the mating ceremony.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 188-210.—The mating be- 
havior of the okapi is described in detail and compared 


to that of the antelope —A. H. Urmer. 


6041. Wiistehube, Cosima. Beitrage zur Kennt- 
nis besonders des Spiel- und Beuteverhaltens 
einheimischer Musteliden. [Contributions to the 
knowledge of untamed mustelids especially regarding 
play and prey-catching behavior.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1960, 17, 579-613.—The development of play and 
prey-catching behavior was observed in weasels, 
stoats, and polecats. Conclusions: (a) the general 
level of maturation of instinctive behavior can be 
determined from the appearance of different kinds of 
play and (b) prey-catching behavior appears without 
any previous experience, yet the ability to open eggs 
has to be learned.—A. H. Urmer. 


(See also Abstract 5911) 


Motivation & EMOTION 


6042. Backhaus, Dieter. Uber das Kampfver- 
halten beim Steppen-Zebra (Equus quagga H. 
Smith 1841). [Regarding the fighting behavior of 
the mountain zebra.]| Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 345- 
350.—The various fighting poses of zebras are de- 
scribed and sketched based on motion pictures taken 
in Africa.-A. H. Urmer,. 


6043. Brode, William E., & Gunter, Gordon. 
(Gulf Coast Research Lab., Ocean Springs, Miss.) 
Peculiar feeding of Amphiuma under conditions 
of enforced starvation. Science, 1959, 130, 1758— 
1759.—“Two Amphiuma means confined in aquaria 
with flowing artesian water for 3 years, with no 
known supply of food, increased in size. In the latter 
part of this period they were observed to shed a sheet 
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of skin by a peculiar process and to devour it. This 
shed skin contained bacteria of the spirilla type, 
diatoms, and large amounts of unicellular algae, and 
possibly other organisms. Similar behavior in un- 
starved specimens of Cryptobranchus confined in an 
aquarium at the University of Alabama has been ob- 
served by E. L. Bishop.”—S. J. Lachman. 

6044. Chernigovskii, V. N. Opyt Izucheniia roli 
interotseptivnoi signalizatsii v pishchevom pov- 
edenii zhivotnykh. [Experimental study of the role 
of interoceptive signalization in feeding behavior of 
animals.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 313- 
323.—Dogs were given a choice of several solutions 
containing milk with different concentrations of NaCl 
(1.0, 2.5, & 3.5%). The dogs drank the solutions, 
passing from the less to the more concentrated. In- 
fusion of 300 ml of 5% NaCl solution into the stomach 
through a fistula brought on, within 3-8 min., refusal 
to drink the solutions with the higher concentrations 
of NaCl. With removal of NaCl solution from the 
stomach former drinking behavior was _ restored. 
Change in drinking behavior is not the result of thirst 
or mechanical stimulation of the stomach receptors by 
the infused solution. The ability to reject certain 
NaCl solutions disappears or is disturbed after section 
of the vagus nerves below the diaphragm—a fact 
which points to the reflex nature of the behavior 
under study. If a 27% glucose or saccharose solution 
is substituted for the infused 5% NaCl solution, 
typical drinking behavior with respect to the milk- 
NaCl mixtures is not disturbed.—/. D. London. 

6045. Dykman, Roscoe A., & Gantt, W. Horsley. 
(Johns Hopkins Medical School) A case of experi- 
mental neurosis and recovery in relation to the 
orienting response. J. Psychol. 1960, 50, 105-110.— 
This report has described the pathological behavior of 
1 dog as produced by traumatic electrical stimuli and 
his subsequent recovery as a result of mild or re- 
assuring shocks. 3 other dogs given stimuli of less 
intensity failed to develop pathological symptoms. 
Data on the cardiac component of the orienting re- 
sponse have been presented, and these data suggest 
that this response is exaggerated by emotional upsets. 
—Author abstract. 


6046. Ehrenfreund, D. The motivational effect 
of a continuous weight loss schedule. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 339-345.—“The white rat can be main- 
tained at a constant weight continuously for fairly 
long periods of time. Data on running speed in a 
straight alley, and weight gains after return to ad 
libitum feeding indicated that the hunger drive so 
defined is a function of amount of weight reduction. 
The drive can be varied fairly rapidly, i.e., within a 
day or so, there being no need to wait until S becomes 
habituated. Since S is always.under the stated drive 
conditions, greater freedom is afforded E in the de- 
sign of experiments.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6047. Elliot, O., & King, J. A. Effect of early 
food deprivation upon later consummatory be- 
havior in puppies. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 391-400. 
—“The effect of early food deprivation on later con- 
summatory behavior was tested in two groups of 
seven puppies. One group was given a reduced diet 
from four to seven weeks of age, while the other was 
fed ad libitum. Later tests began at 13 weeks of age. 
Deprived puppies were significantly retarded in 
weight in comparison to nondeprived puppies. . 
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[and] ate significantly faster during the first test and 
in a later test with horsemeat. . . . No significant 
differences were found between groups after the initial 
food tests, or in a motivation test and in a test which 
attempted to inhibit the puppies from eating. During 
deprivation . . . puppies scored significantly 
higher than nondeprived puppies in attraction and 
lower in avoidance. ... [It is possible] that the 
young animals learn to eat ra idly during deprivation 
. that there is forall early fixation on food 
. [or] that early deprivation brings about a 
chronic nutritional deficiency.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6048. Fowler, H., & Whalen, R. E. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) Variation in incentive stimulus and sexual 
behavior in the male rat. /. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 68-71.—Male rats were individually per- 
mitted to mate with either 1 female or different female 
partners until a criterion of sexual exhaustion in the 
male was met. Following exhaustion, the Ss were 
subgrouped and individually permitted to resume mat- 
ing with a different female which had or had not 
mated recently. Exhausted males showed rapid and 
vigorous renewal of mating when different female 
partners which had not mated recently were intro- 
duced; with female partners which had mated re- 
cently, however, renewed performance was either 
completely lacking or very poor. The findings em- 
phasize the necessity for careful consideration of 
incentive stimuli in studies of the arousal and satia- 
tion of sexual activity —J. M. Havlena. 


6049. Glickman, S. E., & Jensen, G. D. (North- 
western U.) The effects of hunger and thirst on 
Y-maze exploration. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 
1961, 54, 83-85.—An attempt was made to establish 
empirical relationships between Y-maze exploration 
and hunger and thirst drives, using values of 0, 22, 
and 46 hr. of deprivation. The 46-hr. hungry rats 
explored significantly more than the 22-hr. hungry 
animals, however, the 22-hr. hungry animals explored 
(nonsignificantly) less than the 0-hr. group. No 
significant relationship was found in the case of thirst 
drive. It is the general impression of the authors that 
moderate degrees of hunger and thirst are relatively 
insignificant variables and the Y-maze a fairly in- 
sensitive measuring instrument for studying explora- 
tory behavior in the rat—J. M. Havlena. 

6050. Hamilton, C. L. Comparison of two meth- 
ods of dominance testing in the monkey. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 247—250.—“The dominance hierarchy of 
[6] monkeys was determined by the usual competition 
for food technique. These animals were then trained 
and tested for dominance in competing to avoid elec- 
tric shock. Both methods produced similar results.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 

6051. Harlow, Harry F. Love in infant mon- 
keys. Scient. American, 1959, 200(6), 68-74.—A 
brief account of Harlow’s research on infant affection 
for the mother, showing the importance of contact 
comfort.—C. T. Morgan. 


6052. Harlow, Harry F. Primary affectional 
patterns in primates. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 
30, 676-684.—The affectional pattern of the neonate 
and infant monkey for the mother is achieved through 
a system associated with nursing and one associated 
with contact. The importance at certain develop- 
mental stages of variables such as contact-comfort, 
nursing, rocking motion, and clinging was traced. 
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Properly proportioned, contact-comfort-providing 
cloth surrogate mothers seem to give the infant 
monkeys extremely binding, long-term attachment 
pe is retained at least until 2 years of age.—R. E. 
erl. 


6053. Hill, W. F. (Northwestern U.) Effects 
of activity deprivation on choice of an activity 
incentive. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 78- 
82.—In Experiment 1, 16 rats satiated for food and 
water were given 100 trials in a T-maze with a 
Dashiell maze as one goal box and a small box as the 
other. Trials were given after 24 hr. of living in 
either a small sheet cage, a small wire cage, a large 
wire cage, or a small wire cage attached to an activity 
wheel. A preference for the D-maze side was found 
in all animals and under all cage conditions. In Ex- 
periment 2, 24 rats were given 28 trials in a U-maze 
with an activity wheel as one goal and a wire cage 
with varied opportunities for external stimulation as 
the other. Confinement increased activity in the 
wheel but did not affect choice —/. M. Havlena. 


6054. Lana, Robert E. (American U.) Manip- 
ulation-exploration drives and the drive reduction 
hypothesis. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 3-27.—The 
literature (from 1949 to April, 1958) on exploration 
and manipulation in rats and certain primates is re- 
viewed and examined in terms of its relationship to 
the drive-reduction hypothesis as a condition neces- 
sary for learning. Maze exploration in rats and 
puzzle manipulation of monkeys are reviewed in terms 
of the “drive increase” contentions of Harlow and 
Montgomery and the “drive decrease” position of 
Brown, Berlyne, and Farber. The author concludes 
that the literature examined does not damage the 
drive-reduction position, but that a reevaluation of 
this concept in the light of current work on explora- 
tion and manipulation is in order.—Author abstract. 

6055. Larsson, Knut. Effects of enforced inter- 
vals on the mating behaviour of rats of different 
ages. Z. Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 547—551.—Pubescent 
and older rats were compared to determine if age is 
related to the number of intromissions prior to ejacu- 
lation during copulation. It was not—A. H. Urmer. 

6056. Larsson, Knut. (U. Goteborg, Sweden) 
Duration of facilitatory effects of ejaculation on’ 
sexual behavior in the male rat. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 63-67.—When allowed to perform 
several series of copulations the male rat achieves the 
2nd ejaculation with a lower number of intromissions, 
shorter latency, and shorter intercopulatory intervals 
than the Ist. The facilitatory effects of an initial 
series of copulations die out when a period of in- 
activity of sufficient length is enforced after the Ist 
ejaculation. In the present investigation the rate of 
extinction of the facilitatory effects was shown to be 
dependent on the different conditions of measurement. 
The results also show that the recorded duration of 
the facilitatory effects of the Ist series on the 2nd one 
is dependent on the particular individual chosen for 
study and the procedure adopted for their study.— 
J. M. Havlena, 


6057. Mason, W. A., Green, P. C., & Posepanko, 
C. J. Sex differences in affective-social responses 
of rhesus monkeys. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 74-83.— 
The stereotyped affective-social responses of adult 
monkeys were observed in the presence of humans 
and in a conflict situation where food was presented 
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in the proximity of a fear-inducing stimulus. In the 
Ist experiment each human observer “obtained sig- 
nificantly more frequent and intense threat reactions 
from female than male subjects.” Females also dis- 
played more threat responses in the conflict situation. 
—H. H. Weiss. 

6058. Menzel, E. W., Jr., Davenport, R. K., Jr., 
& Rogers, C. M. (Yerkes Lab. Primate Biology, 
Orange Park, Fla.) Some aspects of behavior to- 
ward novelty in young chi ees. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 16-19.—Behavior toward 
novelty was studied in 2 young isolation-reared chim- 
panzees. In 1 experiment, Ss were adapted to an 
object and subsequently exposed to objects that varied 
systematically from this standard. New objects were 
found to elicit more contact than the familiar object. 
There was a suggestion that these preferences were 
not immediate since the Ss were initially cautious. 
In a 2nd experiment, Ss were presented a series of 
“completely novel” objects and allowed to adapt to 
each in turn. They seemed to “learn to play” since, 
later in the series, contacts came to be immediate and 
persistent even on the Ist trial—J. M. Havlena.: 

6059. Newton, G., Bly, C. G., & McCrary, C. 
Cage dimersion, handling, and weight gain. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 6, 355-357.—“A variance analysis of 
body weight in four groups of rats (N = 108) re- 
vealed a significant interaction between the effects of 
early handling and the housing factor. Rats in small, 
rectangular cages gained more weight as a result of 
handling than did rats in large, cylindrical cages. 
Studies are cited showing that body weight does not 
correlate with handling-produced changes in other 
response categories. Methodological inconsistencies 
may account for inter-experimenter disagreement re- 
garding handling effects on weight gain and emo- 
tionality.”"—-C. H. Ammons. 


6060. Stackhouse, S. P., Burns, N. M., & Wohl- 
ford, J. Note on exploratory behavior. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 455-457.—“A parametric investigation 
of several variables important in open-field investiga- 
tions (presence of food in the open-field, location of 
the food, and the motivational status of the animal) 
was described. Essentially, food-deprived animals 
were found to explore somewhat more than sated 
animals, particularly if food was present in the open- 
field. There was also a tendency for animals to avoid 
the inside squares of the field. This was demonstrated 
by varying the location of the food.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6061. Tugendhat, B. The normal feeding be- 
havior of the three-spined stickleback (Gastero- 
steus aculeatus L.). Behaviour, 1960, 15, 284-318.— 
“1. The normal feeding behavior of the Three-spined 
stickleback is described in terms of measures that 
consistently show the effects of deprivation and satia- 
tion. 2. With increased time in the feeding session, 
these measures show the reverse of the changes 
brought about by deprivation.” The various changes 
and relationships are related in a model. The math- 


ematics of the model is developed in an a dix.— 
H. H. Weiss. my 


(See also Abstracts 5917, 5973, 6036, 6123) 


SENsORY PROCESSES 


6062. Dobroruka, Ludek J. Einige Beobacht- 
ungen an Ameisenigeln, Echidna aculeata Shaw 
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(1792). [Some observations of porcupines.] Z. 
Tierpsychol., 1960, 17, 178-181.—Porcupines use 
mainly smell and hearing for orientation and explora- 
tion. These phases of the copulatory ceremony and 


‘mating positions are described —A. H. Urmer. 


6063. Elliott, Donald N., Stein, Leon, & Farri- 
¢ ., Mary Jane. (Henry Ford Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) 
Determination of absolute-intensity thresholds and 
frequency-difference thresholds in cats. J. Acoust. 
Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 380-384.—Behaviorally defined 
absolute-intensity and differential-frequency thresh- 
olds were determined for the cat and compared with 
those of humans. The cat’s absolute thresholds lie 
well below those of humans over all of the frequencies 
the 2 species respond to in common. The cat’s dif- 
ferential thresholds, however, are larger at all fre- 
quencies. The greater density of the cat’s ganglion 
cells may explain its lower absolute thresholds, but 
there appears to be no direct relation between gan- 
glion-cell density and frequency discrimination. The 
lower density of hair cells for the cat, coupled with 
its shorter basilar membrane, may account for its poor 
frequency discrimination—A. M. Small, Jr. 


6064. Forgus, R. H., & Hutchings, D. E. Effects 
of early experience on flavor preference. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 410.—6 of 12 rats raised on Purina rat 
chow and distilled water tainted with kerosene pre- 
ferred kerosene water. All of a control group always 
given a choice of kerosene water or Chicago tap water 
rejected the former.—C. H. Ammons. 


6065. James, W. T. (U. Georgia) A study of 
visual discrimination in the opossum. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 127-130.—An exploratory study 
on visual discrimination in the opossum. An appara- 
tus with 2 adjacent choice boxes was used, with a 
positive or negative stimulus on each door. The 
position of the positive card was random. The animal 
was run 1 time each day, usually at night. A mark 
on a kymograph indicated the door choice. The nega- 
tive door could not be opened. Food was placed in 
both sides to eliminate olfactory cues. The stimuli 
were: white-black vertically striped card (+) versus 
a white card (—), white-black horizontally striped 
card (+) versus a black card (—), black card with 
a white triangle in center (+) versus white card 
with black triangle (same size) (—). Results .. 
indicate the opossum could discriminate between all 
3 pairs of stimuli—Author abstract. 


LEARNING 


6066. Baer, D. M., & Gray, P. H. Imprinting to 
a different species without overt following. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 171-174.—“By exposing 32 
White Rock chicks to guinea pig parent-surrogates 
in a situation in which overt following and bodily 
contact was prevented, it was possible to separate 
experimentally the unlearned response of following 
from a quantifiable test of learning. Exposed animals 
showed a peak of discrimination of parent-surrogates 
on the second day of age, as compared with a peak on 
the first day in the experimental situation used by 
Hess. It was suggested that the use of the following 
response as an index both of readiness to imprint and 
of retention may yield results difficult of interpretation 
and not necessarily reflecting the actual topography of 
the critical period.”—C. H. Ammons. 
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6067. Bergman, G. Uber neue Futtergewohn- 
heiten der Méwen an den Kiisten Finnlands. [New 
feeding habits of gulls on the coast of Finland.] Ornis 
fenn., 1960, 37(1-2), 11-28.—Larus argentatus is de- 
scribed as becoming more dependent upon food de- 
rived from the land than from the sea. Feeding habits 
described include stealing fish and, more recently, 
bivalves from ducks and pursuing other gulls until 
the contents of the crop are regurgitated. It is felt 
that this parasitic habit is transferred from L. argen- 
tatus to other gull species by imitation.—Biological 
Abstracts. 


6068. Jarvik, M. E., & Essman, W. B. A simple 
one-trial learning situation for mice. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 290.—‘“The present technique for pro- 
ducing one-trial learning in mice appears to be at 
least as efficient as, if not better than, one-trial learn- 
ing procedures described for other species.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6013, 6130) 


Conditioning 


6069. Bulygin, I. A., & Itina, L. V. (Inst. Physi- 
ology, Minsk, USSR) Sravnitel’naia kharakteris- 
tika uslovnykh refieksov, abatyvaemykh na 
osnove éksterotseptivnogo i interotseptivnogo 
podkrepleniia. {Comparative characteristics of con- 
ditioned reflexes elaborated on the basis of exterocep- 
tive and interoceptive reinforcement.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 369-376.—Utilizing 9 dogs 
as Ss considerable differences were found in experi- 
ments on the formation of exteroceptive (photic, au- 
ditory) conditioned reflexes, reinforced by stimulating 
exteroceptors (gustatory) and interoceptors (small 
intestine) with glucose and sodium chloride solutions. 
The differences observed correspond to the earlier 
established “3 types of unconditioned multicomponent 
reactions having dissimilar functional structures.” 
The specific features of these conditioned and uncon- 
ditioned reflexes are thought to be accounted for by 
the special characteristics of afferent innervation of 
the stimulated interoceptive and exteroceptive fields as 
well as by those of afferent innervation of the reacting 
organs.—/. D. London, 


6070. Bykov, V. D. (Inst. Normal and Patholog- 
ical Physiology, Moscow, USSR) K_ voprosu o 
skorosti obrazovaniia uslovnykh refleksov kak 
pokazatele razvitiia vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti 
v ontogeneze. [On speed of formation of condi- 
tioned reflexes as index of development of higher 
nervous activity in on esis.) Zh. vyssh, nervn. 
Deiatel., 1960, 10, 101-109.—In a study using 4 adult 
dogs, 16 1-month-old, and 14 3-month-old puppies as 
Ss, it was found that rate of formation of various 
conditioned reflexes is not uniformly a function of the 
age of the animal. Conditioned reflexes elaborated 
on the basis of adaptive reactions already formed (for 
example, a reaction to food in the form of running 
to the feeding rack and defensive reflexes in the form 
of general motor reaction and withdrawal of a limb) 
are under certain conditions (short delay of the con- 
ditioned stimulus) formed at the same rate in both 
puppies and adult dogs. In this case, however, the 
conditioned connection is functionally less stable in 
younger animals than in older ones. In cases of 
longer delay elaboration of conditioned reflexes takes 
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place more slowly in younger than in older puppies. 
The older the animal the sooner a conditioned reflex 
is formed when elaborated on the basis of a new 
adaptive reaction.—/. D. London. 

6071. Cornwell, Anne C., & Fuller, J. L. (Roscoe 
B. Jackson Memorial Lab., Bar Harbor, Me.) Con- 
ditioned responses in young puppies. /. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 13-15.—The data pre- 
sented gives evidence of conditioning in puppies prior 
to the age of 3 weeks. The Ss attained a 50% crite- 
rion level as early as 15 days, and the increase in the 
mean number of conditioned leg-withdrawal responses 
manifested thereafter was progressive until a 90% 
level was reached at 19 days. Whether the gradual 
improvement in reliability and accuracy of response 
is due to the cumulative effect of daily repeated trials 
or to age-correlated neurological changes is not speci- 
fied. Mention is made of the difficulty encountered 
in keeping young puppies sufficiently alert during 
protracted series of trials—J. M. Havlena. 

6072. Denenberg, Victor H. (Purdue U.) A 
test of the critical period hypothesis and a further 
study of the relationship between age and condi- 
tioning in the C57BL/10 mouse. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 97, 379-384.—Using highly inbred mice, a test 
was made of Scott and Marston’s critical period 
hypothesis by repeating part of a prior experiment 
with all conditions the same except that the Ss in the 
current experiment were tested between 116-150 days 
of age while the Ss in the prior study had been tested 
between 16-50 days of age. The response pattern and 
absolute values in the present study were quite dis- 
similar to what had been found previously. It was 
concluded that the data supported the critical period 
hypothesis. Part of the data were used to fill in gaps 
of an age-conditioning function which had been ob- 
tained in the previous study. The multimodality of 
the age-conditioning function suggested that a number 
of physiological and psychological processes which 
change with age were interacting with the condition- 
ing procedure.—Author abstract. 


6073. Firsov, L. A. (Pavlov Inst. Physiology, 
Koltushi, USSR) Sostoianie sledovykh uslovnykh 
refleksov u shimpanze v sviazi s polovym tsiklom. 
[State of trace conditioned reflexes in a chimpanzee 
in connection with the sexual cycle.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 414-420.—Trace conditioned 
reflexes in an adult female chimpanzee were studied 
by the method of conditioned delayed reaction. It was 
found that trace conditioned reflexes change regularly 
depending on the phases of the sexual cycle which 
averaged 35 days for the animal. The nature of such 
changes is the same for both 30 and 60 minute trace 
pauses.—/. D. London. 


6074. Ganitkevich, IA. V. (Medical Inst., L’vov, 
USSR) Vliianie posledeistviia uslovnykh razdra- 
zhitelei na khod bezuslovnogo sliunootdeleniia. 
[Influence of aftereffect of conditioned stimuli on the 
course of unconditioned salivation.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 65-70.—Utilizing as Ss 10 
dogs with various types of nervous system it was 
found that the course of unconditioned salivation in a 
dog depends on its type of nervous system. In the 
dog with “strong equilibrated type of nervous system” 
salivation after feeding drops more rapidly and ends 
much earlier than salivation in dogs with “strong 
unequilibrated or intermediate type of nervous sys- 
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tem.” Elaboration of conditioned reflexes brings 
forth an increase in unconditioned secretion during 
feeding as well as a decrease in salivation after feed- 
ing. The application of conditioned inhibitory stimuli 
results in a sharper diminution of salivation and a 
shorter time of secretion. Weakening inhibitory proc- 
esses leads to a reversal of the above.—/. D. London. 


6075. Kupalov, P. S., & Khananashvili, M. M. 
(Inst. Experimental Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) 
Differentsirovanie prostranstvennykh uslovnykh 
razdrazhitelei. [Differentiation of conditioned spa- 
tial stimuli.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
305-312.—Using 2 dogs as Ss it was shown that “spa- 
tial factors” can serve as conditioned co-stimuli ac- 
companying conditioned auditory stimuli with alimen- 
tary reinforcement. It was thus shown that the 
“spatial factor continually participates in conditioned- 
reflex activity by virtue of the formation of condi- 
tioned spatial connections and, together with other 
conditioned and unconditioned stimuli, determines this 
activity.”—-/. D. London. 

6076. Popova, N. S. (Inst. Brain, Moscow, 
USSR) O nekotorykh osobennostiakh vyrabotki 
uslovnykh refleksov na zvukovye i svetovye raz- 
drazhiteli u sobak. [On some features in the elab- 
oration of conditioned reflexes to auditory and photic 
stimuli in dogs.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 80-87.—Utilizing the “free running method,” with 
3 dogs as Ss, a study was made of the differences in 
elaborating conditioned motor reflexes to weak au- 
ditory and strong photic stimuli. It was found that 
stabilization of conditioned reflexes to auditory stimuli 
is accompanied by rapid stabilization of latency, while 
conditioned reactions to photic stimuli exhibit under 


the same conditions no constant latency for a long 


time. In the course of elaborating differentiations to 
auditory stimuli, a period of alternating correct and 
wrong responses is observed with latencies character- 
istic of the conditioned reaction to the positive tone. 
When elaborating a differentiation to photic stimuli, 
there is either no conditioned reaction to be observed 
or one occurs with a latency longer than that asso- 
ciated with the positive stimulus. The differences in 
elaborating conditioned reflexes to photic and auditory 
stimuli cannot be fully explained by recourse to the 
“law of serength.” The latter appears to be of greater 
significance when applied to analyzers singly than to 
several analyzers considered jointly for purposes of 
comparison.—/. D. London. 


6077. Prazdnikova, N. V. (Pavlov Inst. Physiol- 
ogy, Koltushi, USSR) Individual’nye variatsii v 
vysshei nervnoi deiatel’nosti ryb. [Individual var- 
iations in higher nervous activity in fish.] Zh. vyssh. 
nervn, Deiatel., 1960, 10, 464-467. —Conditioned ali- 
mentary-motor reflexes were found to vary greatly in 
25 fish of the same species (Carassius auratus) and 
age. The following indices were used to establish 
the differences: (a) rate of appearance and stabiliza- 
tion of conditioned reflexes, as well as their latencies ; 
(b) ratio between the magnitudes of conditioned re- 
flexes to positive and inhibitory conditioned stimuli; 
and (c) rate of reversal of the signal value of an 
associated pair of stimuli—/. D. London, 

6078. Savchuk, V. I, & Golubykh, L. I. (Inst. 
Psychiatry, RSFSR Ministry Public Health, Moscow, 
USSR) . Ob izuchenii podvizhnosti korkovykh 
nervnykh protsessov u cheloveka pri pomoshchi 
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metodiki sosudistykh uslovnykh i bezuclovnykh 
refleksov. [On the study of mobility of cortical 
nervous processes in man by means of the method of 
conditioned and unconditioned vascular reflexes.] Zh. 
vyssh. nerun. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 386-394.—The mobil- 
ity of cortical nervous processes in the healthy S 
achieves a high degree of perfection, ensuring rapid 
and accurate control of vascular reactions. This 
study compares the dynamics of comparable condi- 
tioned autonomic reflexes: the salivary in animals and 
the vascular in man. The mobility of cortical nervous 
processes, so important in regulating the cardiovas- 
cular activity in man, is disturbed in unhealthy Ss. 
In all, 102 Ss were used (35 healthy adults, 50 hyper- 
tensives, 13 asthenics, and 4 schizophrenics).—/. D. 
London. 


(See also Abstracts 5756, ta 5878, 5880, 5884, 


Discrimination 


6079. Bramel, Dana, & Warren, J. M. (Stanford 
U.) Retention of discrimination habits by cats. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 96, 241-244.—5 cats were 
tested for retention of discrimination problems 12 hr., 
1, 2, 4, and 8 days after original learning. No sig- 
nificant relationship was found between retention 
intervals and either savings scores or number of 
errors to relearn to the same criterion.—Author ab- 
Stract. 


6080. Brookshire, K. H., Warren, J. M., & Ball, 
G. G. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) Reversal and 
transfer learning following overtraining in rat and 
chicken. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 98-102. 
—80 rats and 80 chickens were trained on place or 
response discrimination problems in a cross maze. 
% of each group was given 120 overtraining trials 
upon meeting the learning criterion. Using a fac- 
torial design, groups of Ss were assigned to transfer 
problems which involved either a reversal of response 
to the previously relevant cues or a response to a set 
of previously irrelevant cues. The results showed 
that rats require fewer trials to learn a discrimination 
reversal following overtraining than when no over- 
training is given, but that it does not affect transfer 
to another stimulus dimension. Chickens were ob- 
served to require more trials to learn either of the 
transfer problems following overtraining if the orig- 
inal learning had been place learning. —J. M. Havlena. 

6081. Carpenter, Lewis G., Jr.. & Conrey, Kath- 
leen. (Napa State Hosp., Imola, Calif.) Apprecia- 
tion of temporal periodicity. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 61-62.—Negative results were obtained in 
an attempt to condition 2 species of crab ( Pachygrap- 
sus crassipes and Hemigrapsus nudus) to avoid shock 
by learning to estimate a time interval—W. B. 
Essman. 

6082. Carr, Richard M., & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Association of relevant stimuli along 
a spatial gradient. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 131- 
137.—9 normal young adult male rhesus monkeys 
were randomly divided into 3 groups of 3 Ss each. 
They were tested to a criterion of 8 out of 10 correct 
responses on problems which required them to solve 
1 of 3 types of discrimination in which the relevant 
stimuli were horizontally separated at a distance of 
either 4, 8, or 16 inches from the site of reward. The 
results demonstrated that a greater number of trials 
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were required to reach criterion and more errors were 
made in reaching criterion as the horizontal separa- 
tion of the relevant stimuli and the site of reward is 
increased.—C. 7. Morgan. 


6083. Chorazyna, J. (Nencki Inst. Experimental 
Biology, Pan, Poland) Investigation of recent 
memory of acoustic stimuli in normal dogs. Bull. 
Acad. Polonaise Sci. Ser. Sci. Biol., 1959, 7(3), 119- 
121.—The Konorski test for investigating recent 
memory in animals involves pairs of simple stimuli— 
e.g., tones of a certain pitch—such that the successions 
T,, T, are equivalent to T,, T, and T,, T, = T, T,;= 
T,, T, or T,, Ty. In tests involving 7 dogs, it proved 
possibie to train 5 so as to respond properly to each 
of the 4 combinations, but such training proved ex- 
ceedingly difficult. Time intervals between a Ist and 
a 2nd tonal stimulus had to be restricted to 3-4 sec- 
onds, as longer time intervals resulted in overexcita- 
tion and even neurotic behavior. ‘There was no trans- 
fer of the learned response to T,, T, to the reversed 
order, each having to be taught separately.—Biolog- 
ical Abstracts. 

6084. D’Amato, M. R., & Jagoda, Harry. (New 
York U.) Analysis of the role of overlearning in 
discrimination reversal. J. exp. Psychol., 1961, 61, 
45-50.—“Three groups of rats were reversed on a 
simple brightness discrimination after various condi- 
tions of overlearning. Group C-200 received 200 
overlearning trials, 20% of which were forced to S.. 
Group E received a similar number of postcriterion 
trials, with the critical difference that 20% of these 
trials were forced to S_. The control group, Group 
C, was reversed after zero overlearning trials. Group 


C-200 learned the reversal faster than either Group C 
or Group E, the latter group being the slowest of the 
three. The relevance of these and other results for 
an ‘avoidance’ interpretation of simple discrimination 
learning was discussed.”—Author summary. 


6085. Ettlinger, George. Cross-modal transfer 
of training in monkeys. Behaviour, 1960, 16, 56-65. 
—‘It was asked whether prior training on a shape 
discrimination in one sensory modality (say visual) 
would improve subsequent performance on the same 
shape discrimination in another modality (say tac- 
tile).” 4 rhesus monkeys were the experimental Ss 
in which 50% were trained to discriminate shape in 
the light while the others to learn the discrimination 
in the dark. For the test trials the light-dark pro- 
cedures were reversed. “There was no clear evidence 
that prior training in the one modality promoted im- 
proved performance in the subsequent modality.”— 
H. H. Weiss. 


6086. Fitzgerald, Robert D., & Davis, Roger T. 
(U.S. Dakota) The role of preference and reward 
in the selection of discrimination by naive and 
sophisticated rhesus monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 97, 227-235.—15 rhesus monkeys were each 
trained on 288 discrimination problems in a Wiscon- 
sin General Test Apparatus. 12 of the Ss had exten- 
sive and equivalent experience with discrimination 
problems, and 3 were naive. % of the sophisticated Ss 
were survivors of an experiment that used large doses 
of whole-body irradiation with X rays; the remainder 
were nonirradiated coritrols. A problem consisted of 
1, 3, or 5 noncritical trials and 1 critical trial. 2 
objects, one rewarded and the other not rewarded, 
were employed on noncritical trials. Either the re- 
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warded or the nonrewarded object was eliminated on 
critical trials, and S chose between the remaining 
object and 3 unfamiliar objects. Responses were 
sorted according to positions and objects that were 
rewarded or not rewarded on the noncritical trials. 
The results indicated the independent effects of ob- 
ject preference, reward, and repetition of trials. Dif- 
ferences were found in performance of naive and 
sophisticated Ss and between irradiated and non- 
irradiated Ss.—Author abstract. 

6087. Muntz, W. R. A. (U. Oxford) Interoc- 
ular transfer in Octopus vulgaris. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 49-55.—Groups of octopuses were 
trained on problems involving distortions of original 
figures, discriminations of different difficulties, and 
transfer during learning and extinction. The degree 
of interocular transfer was found to be a function of 
the animal’s performance while using the trained eye. 
The results confirm and extend results which have 
been obtained on hens and fish, using different dis- 
tortions of the original training figures. It was 
concluded that the relationship was actually due to 
an imperfect functional interconnection between the 
2 sides of the brain —J. M. Havlena. 


6088. North, Alvin J., & Lang, Patricia. (South- 
ern Methodist U.) Conditional discrimination in 
rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 113-118.—Albino 
rats were trained on a conditional discrimination 
problem in which each of 4 gate-plaque compounds 
was consistently positive or negative, while the sev- 
eral stimulus elements were not so. 9 of 12 rats 
mastered the conditional discrimination to varying 
levels of proficiency. A test for type of stimulus 
patterning showed that the effective stimuli were the 
several gate-plaque compounds rather than the con- 
figuration of all gate and plaque stimuli present on 
a trial. A training schedule in which component 
problems were alternated proved to be somewhat more 
effective than a sequence of alternating and concur- 
rent schedules.—Author abstract. 


6089. Reinert, Jiirgen. Unterscheidungsvermé- 
gen einer Dohle fiir verschieden schnelle Metro- 
nom-Schlagfolgen. [Ability of a jackdaw to dis- 
criminate various metronom rates.] Z. Tierpsychol., 
1960, 17, 114-124.—A jackdaw could discriminate the 
following rates: “Presto (200 beats/min.) from Largo 
(54 beats/min.) with 100% safe reactions both to 
negative and positive signal; Allegro 168 from Larg- 
hetto 84 with 98% safe reactions for the negative 
signal and 96% for the positive one; Andante 138 
from Larghetto 96 with 100% to 98%, Andante 138 
versus Adagio 112 was discriminated with 84% : 94%, 
but only for a short time. Discrimination ability ap- 
parently reached its limit with Allegro 168 versus 
Presto 200 where only 70% safe reactions to the nega- 
tive signal were observed.”—A. H. Urmer. 


6090. Sugimoto, Sukeo. (Keio U., Japan) The 
establishment and abolishment of discrimination 
in the pigeon. Jap. psychol. Res., 1959, 1(7), 29-35. 
—tThe problem of the establishment and abolishment 
of discrimination learning in the pigeon was investi- 
gated in a “pecking-key” conditioning situation. 2 
experiments were conducted with 34 Ss about 1 year 
old. In Experiment I, the establishment of discrim- 
ination learning was observed more clearly when the 
acquisition phase was shifted to the extinction phase 
before the completion of discrimination learning than 
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when the acquisition phase was continued to the end. 
In Experiment II, it was discovered that discrimina- 
tion learning per se must be distinguished from dis- 
crimination behavior since the latter may be extin- 
guished but the former cannot be abolished by the 
extinction procedure. The discrimination gradient 
hypothesis was proposed to explain the results.—S. 
I wahara. 


6091. Sutherland, N.S. (U. Oxford) Discrim- 
ination of horizontal and vertical extents by Oc- 
topus. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 43-48.— 
16 octupuses were trained to discriminate between 
rectangles of different lengths, by a method of succes- 
sive discrimination training. The main results were: 
horizonta! rectangles of different extents ure more 
readily discriminated than comparable vertical rectan- 
gles, original discrimination did not depend on differ- 
ences in total area of the shapes, animals trained first 
on an easy discrimination and then a more difficult 
one performed better at the same stage of training 
than animals trained from the outset on the difficult 
discrimination, and, variations in the quality and tem- 
perature of the sea water were found to have a large 
effect on levels of performance.—J. M. Havlena. 


6092. Warren, J. M. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Discrimination reversal learning by cats. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 317-327.—21 cats learned 80 dis- 
crimination reversal problems; on % of the discrim- 
ination problems the cats were required to choose the 
stimulus which was initially preferred and on the 
remaining problems to select the originally nonpre- 
ferred stimulus. 4 subgroups received differential 
treatments with respect to (a) the occurrence or 
nonoccurrence of a change in test-tray color from 
white to black when reversal began and (b) 0 or 23 
hours’ food deprivation prior to testing. The effect 
of food deprivation on spontaneous activity was also 
studied. The following results were obtained: (a) a 
marked and statistically significant reduction in errors 
to criterion on successive fourths of training was ob- 
served; (b) food deprivation, presence or absence of 
a reversal cue, and initial stimulus preference had no 
effect on either pre- or postreversal performance 
measured in errors to criterion; (c) food deprivation 
for 23 hours did not affect activity scores.—Author 
abstract. 


6093. Warren, J. M. (Stanford U.) Solution of 
sign-differentiated object and positional discrim- 
inations by rhesus monkeys. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 365-369.—These results indicate that inter- 
current testing on 2 kinds of complex discriminations 
does not produce appreciable intertask interference in 
sophisticated monkeys, and that monkeys are more 
proficient at solving both SDO and SDP problems 
than was suggested by previous research.—Author 
abstract. 


6094. Warren, J. M. 


(Pennsylvania State U.) 
Individual differences in discrimination learning 
by cats. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 89-93.—A 
group of 21 cats learned 4 sign differentiated object 
(SDO) and 4 sign differentiated positional (SDP) 


discrimination problems. Rank order correlations 
were computed to ascertain the consistency of individ- 
ual differences on the SDO and SDP problems, on 
serial reversals of a position habit, on nonspatial dis- 
crimination and discrimination reversal tasks, and on 
double alternation: (a) all of the cats made more 
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errors on the SDO than on the SDP problems, (b) 
all of the correlations between measures of discrimina- 
tion performance were positive and 8 of 10 were sta- 
tistically significant. None of the 5 correlations be- 
tween double alternation learning and discrimination 
learning was statistically significant. It was con- 
cluded that relative success on logically distinct types 
of discrimination tasks is dependent upon common 
characteristics of the individual cat, and that the 
characteristics required for rapid learning of double 
alternation are not related to those required for efii- 
cient discrimination learning.—Author abstract. 
6095. Zimmermann, R. R. (U. Wisconsin) 
Analysis of discrimination learning capacities in 
the infant rhesus monkey. J. comp. physiol. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 54, 1-10.—The normal development of 
brightness, pattern, and form perception was studied 
by testing infant macaques on a visual discrimination 
problem beginning on the Ist day of life. The effects 
of maturation on the ability to solve brightness- and 
form-discrimination problems were determined by 
rearing the infants under normal living conditions to 
a specified age prior to the beginning of formal test- 
ing. Finally, a comparison of the development and 
difficulty of form and brightness discrimination was 
made by equating the stimuli for total area. The 
experiments demonstrate that under proper conditions 
the development of a learned visual discrimination in 
these animals is extremely rapid—J. M. Havlena. 


(See also Abstract 5893) 


Mazes & Problem Boxes 


6096. Iwahara, S. Effect of intertrial interval 
upon alternation behavior in the shocked rat. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 266.—18 rats were forced to 
run by shock for 20 trials. Intertrial intervals of 0 
sec., 10 sec., 30 sec., 60 sec., 3 min., or 10 min. were 
used. Mean percent alternations on 6 test days (11 
free trials each) were significantly different, shorter 
intervals being associated with more frequent alterna- 
tion —C. H,. Ammons. 


6097. Kellogg, W. N., & Gavin, J. Maze-learn- 
ing in the guppy. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 445—-446.— 
“Separate groups of guppies learned either a single or 
a double T maze to a criterion of two successive trials 
under 100 sec. each. Learning and reversal curves 
were obtained for both time and error data. Findings 
indicate that guppies have possibilities as Ss for study- 
ing learning.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6098. Somiya, T. (Nagoya U., Japan) [Adient 
and abient reaction potentials as functions of the 
distance from the object. Part I.] Jap. J. Psychol., 
1960, 36, 26-33.—The amount of pull exérted by 
guinea pigs at 5 different points in a straight alley 
was used as an index of reaction potential. It was 
shown that adient reaction potential, as predicted by 
Hullian theory, is a negative growth function of the 
distance of the organism from the object. (English 
summary )—J. Lyons. 


6099. Woods, P. J., Ruckelshaus, S. I., & Bowl- 
ing, D .M. Some effects of “free” and “restricted” 
environmental rearing conditions upon adult be- 
havior in the rat. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 191-200.— 
“Male and female albino rats [N = 18] were raised 
under ‘free’ and ‘restricted’ environmental conditions. 
When tested as adults on the Hebb-Williams maze, 
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the ‘restricted’ females made significantly more errors 
than the other three groups, and the ‘restricted’ males 
made more errors than the ‘free’ males. . . . That 
the ‘free’ and ‘restricted’ animals did not differ in 
their ability to learn a discrimination in an apparatus 
where exploration was minimized, leads [to the con- 
clusion] ... that the characteristic differences in 
maze error-scores between ‘free’ and ‘restricted’ an- 
imals [are] .. . due, not to differences in intelli- 
gence, nor to differences in maze-solving ability, but 
to differences in exploratory behavior.”—C. H. Am- 
mons. 


Avoidance Learning 


6100. Armus, H. L. Effect of percentage of re- 
inforcement and distribution of acquisition trials 
on extinction of conditioned fear. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 387-390.—“‘Four groups of 15 rats were given 
12 fear conditioning trials, the trials being either 
massed or spaced and reinforcement (electric shock) 
occurring on either 50% or 100% of the trials. The 
basic design, then, was a 2 X2 factorial. It was 
predicted that, with massed extinction trials, the 
massed-acquisition, 50% group would show slower 
extinction than the massed-acquisition, 100% group, 
and that there would be no differences in speed of 
extinction between the two spaced-acquisition groups. 
The data show no differences in resistance to extinc- 
tion between partial and continuous reinforcement 
groups regardless of the spacing of acquisition trials.” 

. H, Ammons. 


6101. Kent, N. D., Wagner, M. K., & Gannon, 
D.R. Effect of unconditioned response restriction 
on subsequent acquisition of a habit motivated by 


“fear.” Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 335-338.—“A two- 
stage ‘fear’ conditioning experiment was used to de- 
termine conditions under which a neutral stimulus 
will acquire aversive properties. A light-buzzer S, 
was noncontingently paired with a shock in the first 
stage and the termination of Sg made contingent on 
hurdle jumping in the second stage. Response to the 
shock was differentially manipulated by conditioning 
36 Ss in boxes of varying size. The results suggested 
that the properties acquired by the neutral stimulus in 
the first stage may be a function of the similarity of 
the unconditioned response to shock and the response 
to be learned in the second stage.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


6102. Korman, M., & Stephens, H. D. Effects 
of training on the alcohol consummatory response 
in rats. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 327-331.—“The pres- 
ent study was designed to investigate the effects of a 
series of avoidance training procedure upon the al- 
cohol consummatory response of albino rats... . 
[concluding as follows:] (1) The alcohol consumma- 
tory response can be manipulated. ... In all test 
phases the experimental animals drank significantly 
more alcohol than did the control group. (2) This 
strengthened consummatory response can generalize 
to hitlerto neutral surroundings such as the animal’s 
living cage. (3) Neither the forced consumption of 
alcohol nor the application of random shock is effec- 
tive by itself in increasing the free choice consumption 
of alcohol. (4) Although the experimental group’s 
alcohol consumption was significantly increased by 
the training procedures, neither they nor the control 
animals reversed their initially high water : alcohol 
ratio.”—C. H. Ammons. 
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6103. Umezu, Késaku. (Seishin-Igaku _Inst., 
Tokyo, Japan) Shironezumi ni okeru kaihi jydken- 
zuke: Hann6é shékyo no hoéh6 ni kansuru ichi 
jikken. [Avoidance conditioning in albino rats: An 
experiment on the way of extinction.] Bull. Seishin 
Igaku Inst., 1959, 6, 67-73.—Ss were 20 rats, and a 
Mowrer-Miller shuttle box was used. The jumping 
response to an electric shock was conditioned to a 
buzzer. After the criterion was reached, Ss were 
divided into 2 groups. Group 1 was given ordinary 
extinction in which no shock was administered. With 
Group 2, the jumping response was punished with 
shock in the chamber. Smaller individual differences 
in the rate of extinction were found in Group 2 than 
in Group 1.—S. Ohwaki. 


(See also Abstracts 5926, 5953) 


Reinforcement 


6104. Adamson, R., Bevan, W., & Maier, B. 
(Emory U.) Shifts in bar pressing as a function 
of alternating extinction and reinforcement. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 147-152.—On the assumption 
that reinforcement value is a result of present input 
minus averaged prior input and that each nonrein- 
forced trial in extinction contributes 0 to the sum 
from which the norm is derived, the hypotheses were 
derived that, following extinction, rate of bar press- 
ing would exceed preextinction rate, and postextinc- 
tion rate would be a positive function of the length of 
the extinction period. Using rats extinguished dif- 
ferentially in a Skinner box, it was found that the Ist 
hypothesis was supported, data concerning the 2nd 
hypothesis being equivocal.—Author abstract. 


6105. Armus, H. L., & Garlich, Marcia M. (In- 
diana U. Medical Center) Secondary reinforcement 
strength as a function of schedule of primary re- 
inforcement. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 
56-58.—“2 groups of rats were trained on a lever- 
pressing task, 1 group on continuous food reinforce- 
ment and one on a fixed ratio of 1 reinforcement for 
every 5th press. The animals were then tested in a 
2-lever situation without food reinforcement. Press- 
ing 1 lever produced a light-sound stimulus that had 
been previously paired with food reinforcement; 
pressing the other did not. The group [that was] 
trained on the fixed-ratio procedure showed a signif- 
icantly greater preference for the secondarily rein- 
forced lever than did the continuous-reinforcement 
group.”—J. M. Havlena. 

6106. Clark, F. C., & Taylor, B. W. Effects of 
repeated extinction of an operant on character- 
istics of extinction curves. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
226.—“To examine changes in the shapes of succes- 
sive extinction curves, six white rats were given 12 
daily sessions in the Skinner box. Forty continuous 
reinforcements were followed by 90 min. of extinction. 
A 22-hr. deprivation was maintained. . . . The data 
indicate decreased initial rates, together with in- 
creased decay constants as a function of re-extinction. 
. . . High initial rate and decay constant in the first 
extinction appears to be associated with ‘bursts’ of 
responding in the first 5 min. which disappear in sub- 
sequent extinctions.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6107. Collier, George, & Myers, Leonhard. (U. 
Missouri) The loci of reinforcement. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1961, 61, 57-66.—“On the basis of variations 
of concentration, volume, and the interval between 
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sucrose reinforcements in a bar-pressing situation 
with rats as Ss, it was shown that initial rate of 
responding is an increasing function of concentration 
and volume and a decreasing function of interval, 
while the terminal rate is a decreasing function of 
concentration and volume and an increasing function 
of interval. Analysis of these results led to the con- 
clusion that two independent processes govern rate of 
responding in this situation, taste and momentary 
satiation. The former reflects sensory intensity and 
quality, the latter, the momentary postingestive con- 
centration.”—Author summary. 


6108. Crowder, W. F., Morris, J. B., Dyer, W. 
R., & Robinson, J. V. (U. Mississippi) Resistarice 
to extinction and number of weak-light reinforce- 
ments. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 361-364.—3 groups of 
rats were given 10, 30, and up to 90 weak-light rein- 
forcements for bar pressing. They were returned to 
the apparatus the next day for a 15-min. extinction 
period. Only the 10-reinforcement animals pressed 
reliably more than their controls during extinction. 
It was suggested that the light flash temporarily loses 
its reinforcing power when it is presented repeatedly. 
—Author abstract. 


6109. Crowder, William F. (U. Mississippi) 
Weak-light reinforcement and flash distribution. 
J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 439-442.—3 experiments were 
performed to test the supposition that weak-light-onset 
reinforcement depends upon the temporal distribution 
of flashes, and thus, with continuous reinforcement, 
upon S’s rate of responding. In these experiments 
response rate was manipulated by varying the size of 
the lever and the time in the box prior to conditioning, 
and by selecting rats having high and low uncondi- 
tioned rates of bar-pressing. In each experiment sig- 
nificant learning was found only for the condition of 
lower response rate.—Author abstract. 


6110. D’Amato, M. R., & Jagoda, H. (New York 
U.) Effects of extinction trials on discrimination 
reversal. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 254-260.— 
“Thirsty rats were trained on a simple brightness 
discrimination problem in an automatic Y maze. The 
Ss of Group R were reversed on the problem, while 
Ss of Group ER first underwent 60 extinction trials 
before going on reversal. Although Group ER was 
responding significantly more frequently to the former 
S— by the end of the extinction trials (as compared 
to Group R at the end of its first 60 reversal trials), 
Group R learned the reversal considerably faster than 
Group ER. Three functions of reward—incentive, 
cue, and avoidance extinction—were pointed out and 
discussed. Some implications of an approach-avoid- 
ance interpretation of discrimination learning are con- 
sidered.”—Author summary. 


6111. Forgays, D. G., & Levin, H. (Rutgers U.) 
Learning as a function of change of sensory stim- 
ulation: Distributed vs. massed trials. J. comp. 
physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 59-62.—This study in- 
vestigates the effects of massing and distributing trials 
on bar-press performance when light is the reinforcer. 
2 results noted are that when a light follows a bar 
press by the rat, the response level is higher than 
when the bar press is not followed by such a distinc- 
tive external stimulus, and, secondly, that massed 
trials result in fewer responses than distributed trials. 
When the 2 conditions of massing and no reinforce- 
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ment are combined, the animals respond hardly at all. 
—J. M. Havlena. 

6112. Hurwitz, H. M. B. Light onset and food 
as concurrent reinforcers. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
359-362.—“The lever pressing and trough responding 
behaviour of four rats was investigated. During 
Phase II, each S was given six half-hour trials spaced 
over an equal number of days: when the lever was 
pressed it resulted in light-onset only. During Phase 
III, a lever press turned on a light and issued one 
pellet of food into the trough. This phase was ter- 
minated after the ninetieth pellet had been issued. In 
Phase IV the food reinforcement was withheld, but a 
lever press continued to produce light. Under seven 
daily half-hour periods of these conditions, extinction 
of the trough response occurred but no comparable 
decline in the strength of the lever-pressing response 
was observed.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6113. Lewis, George W., & Michels, Kenneth M. 
(Purdue U.) Strength of a secondary reinforce- 
ment as a function of the quality of food reward. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 49-54.—1 group of hooded 
rats received a highly preferred food in a black feed- 
ing box and a less highly preferred food in a white 
feeding box. A 2nd group was fed under reversed 
conditions. A 3rd group received preferred and non- 
preferred foods in a black and white striped box. Fol- 
lowing this training period, each group was sub- 
divided into 2 groups and placed on a 20 hour water 
deprivation schedule. Each subgroup was tested for 
4 trials in a Y maze to a water reward. 1 arm of the 
maze was white, the other black. 1 subgroup was 


rewarded in the black alley, the other in the white 
alley. Significant differences related to previous re- 


inforcement with preferred and nonpreferred food 
were obtained.—C. T. Morgan. 


6114. Nash, Franklin A., Jr.. & Crowder, Wil- 
liam F. (U. Mississippi) A further study of weak- 
light reinforcement and response facilitation. /. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 287-290.—Rats were given 15 
minutes of lever training in which each press turned 
on a dim light for 1 second. One control group re- 
ceived no light at any time; another (“yoked-box 
controls”) received the light whenever a paired ex- 
perimental S responded. Both control groups made 
significantly fewer presses than the experimental 
group. When 20 minutes of extinction were given on 
the following day, however, no reliable group differ- 
ences were found. It was suggested that the apparent 
reinforcement effects observed during lever training 
could have been due instead to the evocation of the 
lever response by the light, and that no evidence for 
the reinforcing power of weak light onset had been 
found.—Author abstract. 


6115. North, A. J., & Stimmel, D. T. Extinction 
of an instrumental response following a large 
number of reinforcements. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
227-234.—“Two experiments were performed show- 
ing that albino rats given a large (135 or 90) number 
of rewarded runs in a straight runway extinguished 
more rapidly than Ss given an intermediate number 
(45) of reinforcements. ‘Overlearning’ an instru- 
mental response was thus found to facilitate its sub- 
sequent extinction. The argument was advanced that 
Hull’s 1943 theory could not account for the results. 
The outcome was attributed to the frustrating effects 
of nonreward, which were assumed to increase after 
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the habit strength of the instrumental response had 
become asymptotic, or nearly so. Frustration due to 
nonreward was conceived to be a major factor in 
extinction.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6116. Pubols, B. H., Jr. (U. Miami) The 
acquisition and reversal of a position habit as a 
function of incentive magnitude. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 94-97.—Incentive magnitude was 
varied factorially such that each of 2 values (1 or 4 
45-mg. food pellets) during the acquisition of a Y- 
maze position habit by white rats was paired with the 
same 2 values during subsequent reversal of the habit. 
Measures of both level of performance and rate of 
learning were found to be affected by contemporary, 
but not prior, incentive magnitude. Although the re- 
sults imply that incentive magnitude affects rate of 
acquisition as well as level of performance, the sug- 
gestion is made that the obtained differences in rate 
of learning may be attributable to differences in delay, 
rather than amount, of reinforcement.—J. M. Hav- 
lena. 


6117. Rosen, Joseph. (U. Toronto) Magnitude 
of reinforcement and time of deprivation in instru- 
mental reward learning. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 
205-215.—20 rats were trained to run for a 15% 
sucrose solution under 23 hr. water deprivation. A 
factorial design was then employed with 2 levels of 
water deprivation (23 and 4 hr.) and 2 levels of 
magnitude of reinforcement (15 and 5% sucrose solu- 
tions). Running speeds were significantly higher for 
the high drive groups than for the low drive groups. 
Magnitude of reinforcement had no significant effect 
on performance. The interaction between time of de- 
privation and magnitude of reward was not signif- 
icant. The results were discussed in terms of the 
hypothesis that performance is positively related to 
the magnitude of reinforcement near the threshold of 
reward only.—Author abstract. 


6118. Slamecka, Norman J. (U. Vermont) Tests 
of the discrimination hypothesis. /. gen. Psychol., 
1960, 63, 63-68.—The following 3 hypotheses were 
tested: (a) extinction will be prolonged following 
training in which long series of consecutively non- 
reinforced trials occur, (b) extinction in the presence 
of stimuli previously associated with nonreinforce- 
ment will be slower than in the presence of stimuli 
not so associated, and (c) extinction will be prolonged 
with an increased percentage of training trials that 
are identical to later extinction trials. The dependent 
variable was the mean log runway time, during ex- 
tinction trials, of 4 groups of 52 rats. These groups 
differed with regard to exposure to goal box color 
and reinforcement pattern. The results gave support 
to hypotheses (a) and (b), but not to hypothesis (c), 
under the conditions used.—C. T. Morgan. 


6119. Wike, Edward L., & Remple, Robert. (U. 
Kansas) Supplementary report: Runway per- 
formance as a function of reinforcement schedule 
and aliey length. J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 277-278. 
—Spence’s theory predicts faster starting speeds on a 
short runway than on a long runway. The only 
support for this prediction was a significant Runway 
X Blocks interaction which was due in part to the 
more rapid starting in the lst phase of training in the 
shorter alley. The faster running speeds in the longer 
alley might be due to the fact that Ss were unable to 
attain maximum speed in the shorter alley. Concludes 
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that there is a need for parametric studies of within- 
chain delay.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 5504, 5747, 5863, 5866) 


Motivation & Learning 


6120. Hulicka, I. M. Additive versus multiplica- 
tive combination of drive and incentive. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 403-409.—“Three equated groups of 
rats were trained in such a manner that for each rat 
the habit strength associated with each of two re- 
sponses could be assumed equal. The apparatus was 
then set so that one response resulted in the delivery 
of three small pellets of food while the other response 
was followed by only one pellet, and the groups were 
put on different deprivation schedules. The number 
of high reward and low reward responses was counted 
for each of 60 free choice trials and during one extinc- 
tion session. . . . Groups did not differ in number of 
low reward responses . . . [which supports] the hy- 
pothesis that drive and incentive combine additively 
rather than multiplicatively."—-C. H. Ammons. 


6121. Hurwitz, H. M. B. Effect of amount of 
food deprivation on performance of non-reinforced 
responses. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 347-350.—“Using 
lever pressing and examining a copper screen attached 
to one of the walls of the apparatus as indices of gen- 
eral activity, 32 hooded rats were divided into three 
groups and given an operant test following 6, 14, and 
22 hr. food-deprivation. Analysis of the principle of 
drive summation yielded two contradictory predic- 
tions: that an increase in drive level increases the 
operant rate, and that an increase in a concurrent 
drive has no effect on the operant response rate where 
responses conditioned to the dominant drive are not 
permitted to occur. Results support the latter predic- 
tion and a theoretical analysis of drives which empha- 
sizes the discriminative stimulus function of drive 
stimuli.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


6122. Jensen, Glen D. (Northwestern U.) 
Learning and performance as functions of ration 
size, hours of privation, and effort requirement. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 59, 261-268.—90 rats were 
given 60 rewarded trials in a T-maze. The design 
was a factorial one with 3 sizes of daily food ration, 
3 conditions of food privation, and 5 conditions of 
effort requirement defined by the angle of maze in- 
cline. Ration size and hours of privation both pro- 
duced significant effects upon latency and running 
speed. Ration size produced a significant effect upon 
choice behavior, but hours of privation did not. The 
effort variable had no main effect. No significant 
interaction effects were found.—J. Arbit. 


6123. Kendrick, Donald C. (U. London, Eng- 
land) Inhibition: A symposium. III. Effects of 
drive and effort on inhibition with reinforcement. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 211-219.—3 groups of 3 
male rats were trained to run a runway under differ- 
ent conditions of water deprivation and effort ex- 
pended, determined in terms of runway length. To 
receive their water reward the rats had to depress a 
level bar in a goal box at the end of the runway. It 
was hypothesized that low drive would favor rela- 
tively rapid extinction of the response and poor per- 
formance, and that conditions of low effort would 
defer the point of extinction. From the results it was 
concluded that “the hypotheses for inhibition with re- 
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inforcement being either stimulus or reinforcement 
produced have not been substantiated, and that the 
concept of antagonistic habits gHz against slp, deals 
more adequately with the results.”—-C. M. Franks. 


CoMPLEX PROCESSES 


6124. Kerr, Warwick E. (Faculdade Filosofia, 
Rio Claro, Sao Paulo, Brazil) Evolution of com- 
munication in bees and its role in speciation. Evo- 
ution, 1960, 14, 386-387.—An outline of the evolution 
of communication in social bees (Apinae) is given. 
Primitive Apinae such as bumblebees (Bombini) have 
neither a system of communication nor a food ex- 
change among adults. Primitive Meliponini, e.g., 
Trigona silvestrii, communicate only when the food 
source is odiferous. A 3rd group, which contains 
several species, has at least 3 means of alerting bees 
not engaged in foraging: (a) odor of the food source, 
(b) zig-zag movements in which the forager bee 
jostles her companions with the head or body, and (c) 
a sound (a special buzz) that is perceived as vibra- 
tions through the legs. The dances of the Apis might 
have evolved from the zig-zag movements. The spe- 
cialized systems of Trigona xanthotricha, Trigona 
postica, Trigona trinidadensis, Trigona capitata, Tri- 
gona mombuca, Trigona ruficrus, and Trigona hya- 
linata possibly evolved with development of the sense 
of smell. To bring newcomers to the nectar or pollen 
source, the scout bee of these species flies from the 
flowers to the hive, stopping frequently and leaving on 
each stop an odor mark. This trail of odor can be as 
long as 900 meters in T. trinidadensis. This system 
caused small rivers to become geographical barriers 
for species with a very short average distance between 
odor marks (around 2 meters in the T. postica com- 
plex).—Biological Abstracts. 

6125. Lanyon, W. E., & Tavolga, W. N. (Eds.) 
Animal sounds and communication. Washington, 
D. C.: American Institute Biological Sciences, 1961. 
xiii, 443 p. $9.50.—Proceedings of a symposium held 
at the 1958 meetings of AIBS. Papers as follows: 
“Introduction,” J. T. Emlen, Jr.; “Considerations and 
Techniques in Recording Sound for Bio-acoustic 
Studies,” P. P. Kellogg; “The Analysis of Animal 
Sounds,” D. J. Borror; “Sound Communication in 
Orthoptera and Cicadidae,” R. D. Alexander ; “Sound 
Production and Underwater Communication in 
Fishes,” W. N. Tavolga; “The Influence of Sound on 
the Behavior of Amphibians and Reptiles,” C. M. 
Bogert; “The Ontogeny of Vocalizations in Birds,” 
W. E. Lanyon; “Bird Songs and Mate Selection,” 
P. Marler; “An Ecological and Functional Classifica- 
tion of Animal Sounds,” N. E. Collias; and “Logical 
Considerations in the Study of Animal Communica- 
tion,” C. F. Hockett. (12-inch long-playing record) 
—C. T. Morgan. 


6126. McDowell, A. A.. & Brown, W. Lynn. 
(U. Texas) Intervening darkness and dleped 9 re- 
sponse performance by rhesus monkeys. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 97, 59-65.—2 experiments were con- 
ducted to determine the effects of intervening dark- 
ness upon spatial delayed response performance by 
monkeys. Ss tested on 10-second spatial delayed 
response with identical stimulus cues manifested no 
improvement in performance when darkness was 
maintained during the delay period. Ss that had 
learned to solve 10-second spatial delayed response 
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with identical stimulus cues performed only at chance 
levels when subsequently tested under darkness during 
the delay interval—C. T. Morgan. 

6127. Stone, G. C. (Langley Porter Neuropsychi- 
atric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Attainment of 
color, form, and size concepts by rhesus monkeys. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 38-42.—5 male 
rhesus monkeys were extensively trained on prelim- 
inary problems involving 125 stimulus blocks that 
comprised all possible combinations of 5 sizes, 5 
forms, and 5 colors. The same stimuli were then used 
in a series of 30 concept-attainment problems in which 
each of the 15 attributes served twice as the concept 
to be attained. Insoluble pseudoproblems were inter- 
spersed to assess the chance level of success under the 
conditions of the experiment. In a series of extended 
problems concept attainment was clearly demon- 
strated.—J. M. Havlena. 

6128. Thompson, W. L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Agonistic behavior in the house finch: I. 
Annual cycle and display patterns. Condor, 1960, 
62(4), 245-271.—Loose winter aggregations of house 
finches (Carpodacus mexicanus) begin to break up in 
the Berkeley area in February and March when the 
males begin to become established in their breeding 
area and begin to sing. Nesting may occur from 
April into early June. The aggressive behavior of 
wild birds reaches a peak during early spring when 
pairs are forming. Males defend the area around a 
female, as well as a space around the nest; but there 
seem to be no well-defined territorial boundaries 
which are strongly defended. The average size of the 
territories observed was 642 square feet. Hostile be- 
havior includes supplanting attack, head-forward dis- 
play, and actual combat. Other displays are a crouch- 
ing fright response and a stiff-legged, erect fear 
posture; ruffling of the plumage or extension of one 
or both wings during motivational conflict; and the 
sexually motivated male display toward females.— 
Biological Abstracts. 


6129. Thompson, W. L. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Agonistic behavior in the house finch: II. 
Factors in aggressiveness and sociality. Condor, 
1960, 62(5), 378-402.—-Experiments with caged house 
finches indicate that the incidence of aggressive be- 
havior increases when the space available to each bird 
is strongly decreased. Peaks of aggressiveness of 
birds kept in a constant space occur in late fall, early 
spring, and early summer. The increase in total ag- 
gressiveness of the group during the breeding season 
is due to an increase in the aggressiveness of a few 
individuals rather than of the group as a whole. 
There is a well-defined social hierarchy in captive 
flocks of house finches, and a definite pattern of male 
or female dominance over the opposite sex exists at 
certain times of the year. The latter was not found, 
however, among wild birds at a feeding station. Sev- 
eral features of the house finch display repertoire and 
territorial behavior may be related to the semicolonial 
nesting habits of the species.—Biological Abstracts. 


ABNORMAL BEHAVIOR 


6130. Bin’, V. (Moscow State U., USSR) Vhii- 
anie épilepticheskikh pripadkov, vyzvannykh zvu- 
kovym razdrazhitelem, na slozhnye uslovnye re- 
fieksy u krys. [Influence of epileptic seizures, caused 
by auditory stimulation, on complex conditioned re- 
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flexes in rats.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 
144-152.—In experiments performed on 11 white rats 
with previously elaborated conditioned reflexes it was 
found that a strong auditory stimulus does not affect 
conditioned-reflex activity in “insensitive” rats but 
that it brings about considerable changes in the con- 
ditioned reflexes of “sensitive” rats, particularly in 
those which react to the sound of a bell with epileptic 
seizure. Epileptic seizures exercise a much greater 
influence on the dynamics of conditioned reflexes to 
sound than to light. After epileptic seizures disturb- 
ances of conditioned reflexes to sound persist for 21- 
27 days.—/. D. London. 


6131. Lachman, S. J. A coercive thermal stim- 
ulus and an observation on convulsive behavior. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 251-254.—“A relatively novel 
and convenient device for administering a coercive 
thermal stimulus or ‘hot foot’ (a temperature of about 
55° C) in a modified jumping-stand discrimination 
situation is described. . . . An instance of convulsive 
behavior in the coercive thermal stimulus situation in 
the absence of apparent conflict and without evidences 
of middle ear infection or obvious auditory stimula- 
tion supports the hypothesis that convulsion-inducing 
stimuli cannot be narrowly circumscribed.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6132. Lius, L. [Liis, L.] (Humboldt U., Berlin, 
East Germany) K voprosu o vozniknovenii nevro- 
zov u laboratornykh zhivotnykh pri vyrabotke 
oboronitel’nykh uslovnykh refleksov. [On the ap- 
pearance of neuroses in laboratory animals with 
elaboration of conditioned defensive reflexes.] Zh. 
vyssh, nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 10, 138-143.—Experi- 
ments carried out on 18 rats and 12 guinea pigs dem- 
onstrate that when elaborating conditioned defensive 
reflexes neurotic symptoms can be avoided with 
proper choice of experimental conditions. Defensive 
conditioning undertaken with restraint of movement 
may lead to experimental neurosis.—/. D. London. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6133. Crow, L. D., & Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn 
Coll.) Readings in child and adolescent psychol- 
ogy. New York: Longmans, Green, 1961. xii, 592 p. 
—82 selections arranged in 15 chapters on the follow- 
ing topics: study approaches, biological and cultural 
factors, child development, adolescent development, 
motor development, social relationships, intelligence 
and aptitude, emotions, interests and attitudes, dynam- 
ics of behavior, learning, personality and the self, 
character formation and psychosexual behavior, par- 
ent-child adjustment, and adjustment toward mental 
health.—C. T. Morgan. 


6134. Mussen, Paul H. (Ed.) (U. California) 
Handbook of research methods in child develop- 
ment. New York: Wiley, 1960. 1061 p. $14.25.— 
The first designed to give a broad coverage of re- 
search methodology in child development, this hand- 
book considers: the areas of biological growth and 
development; cognitive processes in perception, learn- 
ing, thinking, and language; personality development ; 
and the child’s social behavior and environment. Re- 
search work and findings are cited and explained only 
to illustrate research methods. The contributors, each 
an authority in child development, are A. L. Baldwin, 
W. Kessen, H. F. Wright, S. W. Bijou, D. M. Baer, 
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H. V. Meredith, I. G. Macy, H. J. Kelly, A. H. 
Reisen, E. J. Gibson, V. Olum, C. C. Spiker, B. In- 
helder, B. Matalon, A. Anastasi, O. C. Irwin, J. 
Berko, R. Brown, L. J. Yarrow, W. E. Henry, M. R. 
Yarrow, D. R. Miller, U. Bronfenbrenner, H. N. 
Ricciuti, G. G. Thompson, W. W. Lambert, J. W. M. 
Whiting, B. B. Whiting, L. W. Hoffman, and R. Lip- 
pitt—J. S. Lockard. 


6135. Neill, A. S. Summerhill: A radical ap- 
proach to child rearing. New York: Hart, 1960. 
392 p. $5.75.—‘“This is a story of a modern school— 
Summerhill. . . . situated in Suffolk, England.” The 
author holds “that the aim of life is to find happiness, 
which means to find interest. Education should be a 
preparation for life. Our culture has not been very 
successful.” Summerhill education and standard ed- 
ucation are compared. Several chapters on child- 
rearing discuss “The Unfree Child,” “The Free 
Child,” emotions, behavior problems, rewards and 
punishments, routine matters, and attitudes toward 
sex. Specific questions about Summerhill and its 
approach are answered in the final chapter.—W. A. 
Koppe. 

(See also Abstracts 5496, 7145) 


INFANCY 


6136. Klein, Melanie. Uber das Seelenleben des 
Kleinkindes. [The emotional life of the infant.] 
Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 284-314.—German transla- 
tion of Chapter 6 of Developments in Psychoanalysis. 
London, England: Hogarth, 1952.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 6288, 6369) 


CHILDHOOD 


6137. Antonitis, Joseph J., & Barnes, Gerald W. 
(U. Maine) Group operant behavior: An exten- 
sion of individual research methodology to a real- 
life situation. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 95-111.— 
Free operant behavior (lever pressing) of groups of 
preschool children was studied in the uncontrolled 
environment of a nursery school. 2 independent, 
fairly stable groups of children yielded declining 
operant level curves similar to those observed in 
laboratory tests of single Ss. Onset or termination 
of a spot of dim light had a powerful reinforcing effect 
on the lever-pressing behavior of the groups, the effect 
diminishing with successive days. When pictorial 
stimuli were added, onset of light was more reinforc- 
ing than was termination. Associative imitative be- 
havior was observed consistently in both groups.— 
J. M. Stephens. 


6138. Arnon, Yosef. Hahorim kegorem mehan- 
ekh. [Parents as an educational factor in the kib- 
butz.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 98-101, 111.—This problem 
is analyzed from the following stand-points: the 
child’s mental health within his family as a sympathiz- 
ing climate; nature and nurture in some mental traits, 
particularly in common education; the parents’ posi- 
tion in the child’s emotional world. Critical remarks 
on Melford Spiro’s study on “Children of the Kib- 
butz” are added.—H. Ormian. 

6139. Atkinson, R. C., Sommer, G. R., & Ster- 
man, M. B. Decision making by children as a 
function of amount of reinforcement. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 229-306.—“This study examined the 
effect of varying amounts of ‘verbal’ reinforcement in 
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a situation involving predictions by 63 fifth and sixth 
grade children of a binary sequence of events. The 
analysis of data is in terms of a linear stochastic learn- 
ing model. There was good agreement between the- 
oretical and observed values on asymptotic response 
probabilities, in fact, learning parameters characteriz- 
ing amount of reinforcement were remarkably stable 
for different reinforcement schedules. However, an 
analysis of the sequential data indicated difficulties 
with the model.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6140. Bereiter, Carl. (U. Wisconsin) Fluency 
abilities in preschool children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 98, 47-48.—Using data from an earlier study by 
Gewirtz, a factor analysis was made of 9 fluency tests 
and a vocabulary test given to 38 preschool children. 
3 oblique factors were obtained and identified as gen- 
eral verbal ability, verbal fluency, and ideational flu- 
ency. The similarity of these factors to ones obtained 
with older Ss suggests that verbal fluency abilities are 
well-defined at an early age.—Author abstract. 


6141. Breckenbridge, Marian E. (Merrill-Palmer 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Food attitudes of five-to- 
twelve-year-old children. J. Amer. Diet. Ass., 1959, 
35, 704-709.—51 children reported likes and dislikes 
among a group of 25 foods prior to and following a 
5-week camping experience. The general pattern of 
food preferences in this age range, not previously in- 
vestigated, was in close agreement with earlier stud- 
ies. Changes during the 5-week period were un- 
systematic and relatively negligible. Of particular 
interest was a comparison of attitudes between parents 
and children which revealed appreciably greater fam- 
ily consistency in dislikes than in preferences. The 
author suggested a need for further development in 
food attitude methodology and in the study of the 
dynamics of changing food habits.—T. Millon. 


6142. Durkin, Dolores. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The specificity of children’s moral judgments. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 3-13.—4 story-situations, 
depicting various behaviors, were presented to 101 Ss 
of 3 different age-groups; each, in turn, was ques- 
tioned about them. Their responses, and the reasons 
they gave for them, were then examined in detail. 
This analysis showed that: (a) the group’s responses 
to the 4 stories were, with 1 exception, significantly 
different in kind; (b) individuals’ responses were 
consistently independent of each other; (c) some 
reasons given by Ss for their responses were found 
to alter the apparent nature of such responses; (d) 
reasons given by Ss for their responses also suggested 
the possibility that a definition of reciprocity as being 
a return of identical behavior is too narrow in that it 
fails to include the more subtle forms of reciprocity.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

6143. Elkind, David. (Wheaton Coll.) The de- 
velopment of quantitative thinking: A systematic 
replication of Piaget’s studies. /. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 98, 37-46.—80 children were divided into 3 age 
groups (4, 5, 6-7) and tested on 3 types of material 
for 3 types of quantity. Analysis of variance showed 
that success in comparing quantities varied signifi- 
cantly with age, type of quantity, and type of material. 
There was substantial correlation between types of 
material. Correlations of comparison scores and 
WISC scores were positive, generally low, and some- 
times significant. The results were in close agree- 
ment with Piaget’s finding that success in comparing 
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quantity developed in 3 age related, hierarchically 
ordered, stages. Piaget’s theories are briefly pre- 
sented.—J. M. Stephens. 

6144. Gardner, D. Bruce; Pease, Damaris, & 
Hawkes, Glenn R. (Iowa State U.) Responses of 
two-year-old children to controlled stress situa- 
tions. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 29-35.—2 stress 
situations, one involving social interaction and the 
other emphasizing object relations, were presented to 
3 groups of 24-month-old Ss (total N=63). The 
groups differed with respect to continuity of previous 
mothering experiences and with respect to the fact of 
adoption. Results showed that the groups could not 
be differentiated by type of reaction, degree of per- 
sistence, or degree of constructiveness of behavior in 
response to the stress situations.—Author abstract. 


6145. Geber, M. Problémes posés pir le dével- 
oppement du jeune enfant africain en fonction de 
son milieu social. [Problems raised in the develop- 
ment of the young African child due to his social 
surroundings.|] Travail hum., 1960, 23, 97-111.—A 
longitudina! study was done with young black chil- 
dren, some raised in a traditional and some in a 
Europeanized environment. It was found that over 
the first 2 years those in the more native environment 
were well ahead, as they were supervised and closely 
associated with the mother. Later, however, those in 
the European environment caught up and went ahead. 
—R. W. Husband. 

6146. Ghent, Lila, & Bernstein, Lilly. (George 
Washington U.) Influence of the orientation of 
geometric forms on their recognition by children. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 95-101.—40 preschool 


Ss were presented with simple geometric forms elicit- 
ing strong preferences for orientation by tachisto- 
scope. Right-side-up forms were recognized signifi- 


cantly more frequently than upside-down forms. The 
implications of the results for prevailing theories of 
form perception are discussed.—W. B. Essman. 

6147. Gollin, E. S. (Queens Coll.) Tactual 
form discrimination: Developmental differences in 
the effects of training under conditions of spatial 
interference. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 131-140.—7 year- 
olds, 10 year-olds, and adults were trained on a tactual 
form discrimination task. Forms were constructed of 
raised tacks. 1 week later Ss were tested on the same 
forms with discriminably larger “interferent” tacks 
scattered about the forms. Ss were instructed to dis- 
regard the larger tacks. The 2 older groups achieved 
significantly higher discrimination scores on the inter- 
ferent task than did their controls who had not re- 
ceived preliminary training. In contrast, the younger 
group did not differ significantly from its control. In 
another experiment 7-8-year-old boys were trained on 
the noninterferent task and another group of the same 
age was trained on the interferent task. The proce- 
dure was replicated with 2 groups of 9-10-year-old 
boys. The older boys showed statistically significant 
increases in performance scores on both tasks while 
the younger boys improved significantly only on the 
noninterferent task. Over 6 training trials they 
showed no improvement in discrimination score on 
the task containing the interferent tacks.—Author 
abstract. 

6148. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Infant 
speech: Effect of systematic reading of stories. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 187-190.—24 children 
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between 13 mo. and 30 mo. of age were compared to 
a control group of 10 children of the same ages, dur- 
ing which time books were furnished weekly and a 
regimen of reading was prescribed for the children in 
the experimental group. Spontaneous vocalization of 
each of the 34 children was recorded by paper and 
pencil in home visits during each 2 mo. period. Little 
difference was found between groups in mean scores 
for phoneme frequency until about the 17th mo., and 
from then on the difference increased consistently 
with the experimental group having higher scores 
than the controls.—M. F. Palmer. 


6149. Iscoe, I., & Hodgden, L. Use of the sim- 
ulated group technique with children. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 175-178.—“‘A series of estimates of the 
number of metronome clicks heard were given by 19 
children ranging in age from 5 to 12 yr. (average age 
of 9 yr.) before and after hearing the tape-recorded 
estimates of other children. Ss were found to be 
markedly influenced by deviant judgments of other 
children. The feasibility of using a simulated group 
technique in experimentation with children was dem- 
onstrated.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6150. Jarvis, Vivian. (89 S. Ocean Ave., Free- 
port, N. Y.) Klinische Beobachtungen iiber das 
visuelle Problem bei Lesestérungen. [Clinical ob- 
servations on the visual problem in reading disturb- 
ances.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 204-220.—Reading 
problems are more likely to be related to affective 
meanings bound up with “looking” than to habits of 
vision. Clinical experience with child problem read- 


ers show 3 characteristic features: avoidance of look- 
ing, problems with aggression, and faulty identifica- 


tions. Such readers avoid “active looking” because 
of underlying guilt, defensively accepting a “cas- 
trated” position. In this context it is desirable to be 
careful about the way in which visual materials are 
used in reading courses.—E. W. Eng. 


6151. Josephina. (Boston Coll.) A study of 
some religious terms for six-year old children. 
Relig. Educ., 1961, 56, 24-25.—From 10 basal sets of 
readers, 60 religious words that appeared most fre- 
quently were selected. 4 pictures were given for each 
word, one of which answered the questions that were 
given orally by the teacher to groups of 8-10 pupils. 
The total group was 160. The data indicate that first 
graders have a fairly well developed background of 
religious concepts.—G. K. Morlan. 


6152. Kaartinen, Antti. Drawings of girls and 
boys as indicators of the differentiation of sex 
roles in school age. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvasky- 
laensis, 1960, No. 20, 25-33.—The Wartegg Drawing 
Completion Test and the Draw-a-Person Test were 
used in the attempt to determine (a) to what extent 
drawings of boys and girls differ as their age in- 
creases, (b) the course of this differentiation, and 
(c) what differences exist between the sexes. Graphic 
feminine and masculine categories were considered. 
There were no significant correlations between the 2 
sets of test scores; thus, the 2 tests measure different 
aspects of the development of the sexes. Skill, as 
expected, influenced the results ; but so also did age.— 
O. 1. Jacobsen. 


6153. Kaartinen, Antti. Relations between 
drawing variables dependent on sex and personal- 
ity traits. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvaskylaensis, 1960, 
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No. 20, 34-43.—258 girls and 231 boys from rural 
environments were Ss in this investigation which in- 
cluded M-F interest questionnaires, sociometric rat- 
ings, and teacher ratings correlated with the Draw-a- 
Person Test and the Wartegg Drawing Completion 
Test. The M-F scores in the drawing tests showed no 
high correlation with the M-F preference scale. How- 
ever, the “masculinity” of the boys’ drawings and re- 
sults of the ratings were discernibly different. Similar 
differences, though less marked, also existed for the 
girls—O. I. Jacobsen. 


6154. Klausmeier, Herbert J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Identifying children through measurement. E£d- 
ucation, 1959, 80, 167-171.—By means of 17 separate 
measures, a longitudinal study was carried on for 3 
years with 20 boys and 20 girls each of lower, aver- 
age, and superior intelligence. Detailed analyses are 
given. The following clusters of measures correlate 
positively and significantly with each other: (a) 
height, weight, strength of grip, and carpal age; (b) 
strength of grip, IQ, reading achievement, arithmetic 
achievement, and language achievement; (c) emo- 
tional adjustment, achievement in relation to capacity, 
and integration of self-concept; and (d) expression of 
emotion, pattern of emotional behavior, and the child’s 
estimate of his own abilities. Average age at begin- 
ning of the study was 101 months.—S. M. Amatora. 


6155. Manas, Leo. (lllinois Coll. Optometry, 
Chicago) Spontaneous drawing as a visual diag- 
nostic aid. Amer. J. Optom., 1960, 37, 186-200.— 
“From the spontaneous drawings made by young chil- 
dren the author obtains visual clues as to (1) the 
organization of the child’s visual world. (2) the 
quality of the child’s hand and eye coordination (3) 
the child’s visual directionality and (4) the postural 
misalignments and working distance that may provide 
information as to possible future refractive changes.” 
—Author summary. 


6156. Marshak, Marianne. (922 Manning Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) A method for evaluating 
child-parent interaction under controlled condi- 
tions. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 3-22.—Sound 
recordings, motion pictures, and observational records 
are obtained in the home while parents and children 
carry out standard tasks. The parent follows a 
printed guide in carrying out his own tasks and in 
directing tasks which the child carries out. The 
parent, for instance, may be required to build a pre- 
scribed block tower and then: (Situation 1) may 
merely ask the child to build a tower or (Situation 2) 
may ask the child to build a tower “like mine.” Per- 
formance yields information about the child’s imita- 
tion and identification and the parent’s attitude, con- 
trol, and reaction to the child’s maturity—C. T. 
Morgan. 


6157. Matsumoto, Misao, & Smith, Henrietta T. 
(Vassar Coll.) Japanese and American children’s 
perception of parents. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 
83-88.—50 Japanese and 15 American children in the 
5th and 6th grades answered questionnaires designed 
to elicit their perceptions of their parents in various 
roles. There was greater psychological distance be- 
tween parents and children, as well as clearer differ- 
entiation between maternal and paternal roles, in 
Japan than in America. Possible cultural influences 
are briefly discussed —H. T. Smith. 
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6158. Nummenmaa, Tapio. The effect and 
transfer of sensory training to the threshold of 
size discrimination: An experimental study of the 
Montessori method. Acta Acad. Paedag. Jyvasky- 
laensis, 1960, No. 20, 59-67.—Kindergarten pupils 
were Ss in this experimental study of the Montessori 
(sensory training) method. Size discrimination was 
employed to determine any transfer effect from one 
task to another. Results indicate improvement with 
practice but no transfer effect.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


6159. Phatak, P. (Maharajah Sayajirao U. 
Baroda, India) Research in child psychology. J. 
Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 273-275.—Psy- 
chological undertakings in India are greatly influ- 
enced by those in the United States. Child psychol- 
ogy is no exception. Following a visit to the United 
States the author’s impressions are: “Research in 
child psychology has gained a definite status” in the 
United States. The “increasing significance of co- 
operative research projects is easily noted.” Medical 
and other natural sciences are becoming more and 
more involved. Longitudinal studies are gaining 
prominence. In sum: the trend in the United States 
“is to plan longitudinal projects . . . in cooperation 
with allied disciplines."—D. Lebo. 


6160. Phillips, Richard H. (State U. New York) 
The nature and function of children’s formal 
games. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 200-207.— 
“Children of similar ages share problems in regard to 
the anxiety associated with the inability to master 
specific situations. In an attempt to solve these prob- 
lems, they collaborate in playing specific games which 
in a symbolic way master anxiety, at the same time 
keeping it out of awareness.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6161. Ringness, T. A. (U. Wisconsin) Self con- 
cept of children of low, average, and high intelli- 
gence. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 453-461.—In 
order to determine whether differences in intelligence 
among groups of children would be accompanied by 
differences in reality of the self-estimate, 20 boys and 
20 girls of WISC IQ between 50 and 80, and 20 boys 
and 20 girls of WISC IQ between 90 and 110, and 20 
boys and 20 girls of WISC IQ of 120 or above were 
studied. The following conclusions were drawn: (a) 
mentally retarded children more generally tend to 
overestimate success than average or bright children; 
(b) bright children tend to rate themselves most 
highly, retarded and average children following in 
that order; (c) mentally retarded children have less 
realistic self-concepts than bright or average children ; 
(d) the self-estimate varies not only with the child, 
but with intelligence, sex, and situation; (e) self- 
ratings of mentally retarded children are less reliable 
than those of average or bright children —V. Staudt 
Sexton. 


6162. Robinson, }: Franklin; Vitale, Louis J., 
& Nitsche, Carl (Children’s Service Center 
Wyoming Valley, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.) Behavioral 
categories of childhood. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 
117, 806-810.—‘Five descriptive categories of be- 
havior in childhood have been outlined. These cat- 
egories have proven useful in intra-staff communica- 
tion, and in the organization of work with parents. 
These or other groupings of symptoms or behavioral 
features may lead to the recognition of clinical condi- 
tions, which can achieve general recognition or ac- 
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ceptance leading toward a practical classification of 
childhood disorders.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6163. Rothman, Esther P. (Board Education, 
NYC) Some aspects of the relationship een 
perception and motility in children. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1961, 63, 67-102.—Ss were 4 groups of boys 
matched for age and intelligence and representing dif- 
ferent degrees of motility patterns: (a) schizophrenic 
whirlers, (b) schizophrenic nonwhirlers, (c) normal 
controls, and (d) a poliomyelitis group. These groups 
were given visual and tactual tests of figure-ground 
discrimination and of perception of form. On the 
visual tests, significant differences existed on the 
motility variable but not on the schizophrenic variable. 
Neither main variable was significant on the tactual 
tests, but schizophrenic nonwhirlers were significantly 
inferior to all other groups in tactual perception of 
form. There was a general lack of correlation be- 
tween tests. Implications for theories of perception 
and personality are discussed—E. Y. Beeman. 

6164. Russell, David H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Contributions of reading to personal devel- 
opment. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 435-442.— 
Children read at 4 levels, viz., word-calling, getting 
literal meanings, interpretation, and experiencing and 
being affected.—H. K. Moore. 

6165. Schramm, Wilbur; Lyle, Jack, & Parker, 
Edwin B. (Stanford U.) Patterns in children’s 
reading of newspapers. Journalism Quart., 1960, 
37, 35-40.—“The newspaper is the last of the great 
media to which the child is introduced.” By age 3, 
33% view TV and 50% listen to books read to them. 
“It is not until the age of 7 that any substantial 
number of children read the newspaper. . . . First 
attention is to comics, with more rounded newspaper 
readership beginning at about the eighth-grade level. 
. » » Sports become very important to boys, and col- 
umns to girls. . . . Brighter students are much more 
likely to read the newspaper than are slow ones.”— 
D. E. Meister. 

6166. Schiirer, M. (ZDD Jihlava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Psychologické problematika zachytného 
détského domova. [Psychological problems of pre- 
custodial childrens’ homes.] Ceskoslov. Psychol., 
1960, 4, 1-12.—The article describes the work of a 
psychologist in precustodial diagnostic institutions for 
maladapted children aged 6-14 years. (26 ref., Rus- 
sian & English summaries)—V. Brichééek. 

6167. Smedslund, J. Transitivity of preference 
patterns as seen by pre-school children. Scarrd. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 1, 49-54.—40 5-7-year-old children 
were asked to predict the choice of a boy or girl 
between objects A and C, after they had been shown 
that the boy (girl) preferred A to B and B to C. 
The results show an almost complete absence of ability 
to perform the required transitive inference. The 
children’s predictions were heavily influenced by their 
own preferences (“egocentrism”) and by all kinds of 
irrelevant perceptual features of the situation. Fur- 
thermore, the children’s own preferences were fre- 
quently nontransitive, i.e., of the type A > B, B>C, 
C>A (>=preferred to). The Endings are inter- 
preted within the theoretical framework of Piaget.— 
Journal abstract. 

6168. Smilansky, Moshe. (Ed.) Child and youth 
welfare in Israel. Jerusalem, Israel: Henrietta Szold 
Institute Child & Youth Welfare, 1960. 334 p.— 
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“This book consists of chapters on a variety of sub- 
jects covering the field of child care in Israel.” It is 
“an entirely new Guide” instead of the 1950 edition 
of Child Care in Israel (see 25: 5196). After an 
introduction on “Some Aspects of the Sociological 
Background,” activities are described and evaluated in 
the following fields on the basis of the Israel demo- 
graphic structure: health services; all fields of educa- 
tion (of Jews and Arabs) ; vocational guidance ; child 
care; delinquency; child legislation; and training of 
educational, social, health, and psychological statf.— 
H, Ormian. 

6169. Spionek, Halina. Czynniki warunkujac 
rozw6j orientacji dziecka w prawej i lewej stronie 
wiasnego ciala. [Factors conditioning the develop- 
ment of the child’s awareness of the right and left 
side of his body.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 167-176. 
—Review of the literature concerning the development 
of the child’s awareness of the right and left side of 
his body. (38 ref.) —H. Kacskowski. 


6170. Tapia, F., Jekel, J.. & Domke, Herbert R. 
(St. Louis County Health Dept., Mo.) Enuresis: 
An emotional symptom? J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 61-66.—Enuretic children, located from among 
a group of 830 white families, were also rated by their 
teachers for general adjustment. Results showed 
enough lack of corroboration of a relation between 
enuresis and mental adjustment “to justify the re- 
questioning of the traditional contention that enuresis 
is an emotional symptom.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6171. Thomas, Alexander; Birch, Herbert G., 
Chess, Stella, & Robbins, Lillian C. (New York U. 
School Medicine) Individuality in responses of 
children to similar environmental situations. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 798-803.—“The present 
report seeks to re-examine the question of the effects 
of important socialization experiences in early child- 
hood on a population of 110 normal children whose 
development has been followed continuously from the 
first months of life. It therefore involves an ongoing 
and anterospective study in which the totality of be- 
haviors preceding, surrounding and following such 
presumably significant experiences as weaning, toilet- 
training, the return of the mother to work, and the 
birth of a younger sibling, are available for analysis.” 
Results indicate a general absence of a traumatizing 
effect of any specific parental practice in the child’s 
training as implied by certain kinds of “incorrect 
theory.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6172. Wolff, P. H. The developmental psychol- 
ogies of Jean Piaget and psychoanalysis. Psychol. 
Issues, 1960, 2(1, Whole No. 5), 181 p.—After a 
historical survey of Piaget’s investigations and gen- 
eral theory, his specific theory of sensorimotor devel- 
opment is presented in 6 stages and comparisons are 
made at each stage with psychoanalysis. To link the 
motivational concepts of both theories, one shouid 
assume: (a) that all behavior is codetermined by long 
range and short range forces, (b) that there are 
inborn and partially differentiated behavior patterns 
which may be activated by long range and/or short 
range forces, and (c) that there is an average ex- 
pectable environment populated with human beings 
and with inanimate objects. The findings of Piaget's 
sensorimotor theory are relevant for psychoanalytic 
theory. Important problems in development may be 
solved by direct observation and experimentation pro- 
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vided that the findings are interpreted in the light of 
a theory whose basic premises are compatible with 
those of psychoanalysis.—D. Prager. 


6173. Zucchi, Mario. Ricerche tachistoscopiche 
sulla percezione ambigua del bambino. [Tachisto- 
scopic research about perception of ambiguous stimuli 
in the child.] | Arch. Psicol. Neurol. Psichiat., 1960, 
21, 183-208.—Until 4 years children perseverate in 
their perceptions. From 4 to 7-8 years perception is 
closely related to imagery. The perception of older 
ae follows the cycles found in adults.—L. 
L’ Abate. 


(See also Abstracts 5440, 5530, 5980, 6273, 6274, 
6307, 6344, 6360, 6615, 6697, 6926) 


Learning 


6174. Bijou, S. W., & Oblinger, B. Responses 
of normal and retarded children as a function of 
the experimental situation. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
447-454.—"This study was concerned with evaluating 
four groups of children (Ns = 18, 14, 29, 46) on the 
differential reinforcing effect of an experimental sit- 
uation, i.e., that part of the experimental situation 
which is kept constant for all Ss. . . . The measure 
of the reinforcing value of the situation was the num- 
ber of responses in a restrictive operant situation. .. . 
[S] was asked to drop a ball into a hole in an appara- 
tus box and was told that he could do it as many times 
as he liked. . . . Children from the university labora- 
tory school made the fewest responses, those from the 
school for the retarded the most. Older retarded chil- 
dren made more responses than the younger, and girls 
more than boys. An analysis was made of possible 
antecedents in terms of histories of physical and social 
deprivations, previous experiences with adults, and 
the school situation from which removed at the time 
of the study.”"—-C. H. Ammons. 


6175. Crandall, Vaughn, J., & Rabson, Alice. 
(Fels Research Inst., Yellow Springs. O.) Chil- 
dren’s repetition choices in an intellectual achieve- 
ment situation following success and failure. J/. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 161-168.—The age differ- 
ences in reaction to success or failure were similar to, 
though less pronounced than, those found by Rosen- 
zweig. No sex differences were found in nursery 
school; but by the early school grades boys preferred 
returning to and attempting to master previously 
failed tasks, whereas girls repeated previously suc- 
cessful experiences. By the early school grade, boys 
were less dependent on peers and adults for help and 
approval than were girls. Boys were also less ready 
to withdraw from threatening situations.—C. 7. 
Morgan. 


6176. Hockman, C. H., & Lipsitt, L. P. (Brown 
U.) Delay-of-reward gradients in discrimination 
learning with children for two levels of difficulty. 
J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 24-27.—60 school 
children were divided into 2 groups. One group was 
required to learn a 2-stimulus discrimination problem 
and the other group a 3-stimulus problem. The re- 
sults showed that under similar learning conditions, 
children have greater difficulty in learning a 3-stim- 
ulus discrimination than a 2-stimulus problem. In- 
creasing delays of reward were also found to have a 
deleterious effect on discrimination learning and this 
effect was greater for more difficult learning problems. 
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The findings were interpreted in terms of an associa- 
tional theoretical framework.—/J. M. Havlena. 

6177. Meade, R. D., & Peterson, M. Goal attrac- 
tiveness as affected by probability of attainment. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 235-238.—“Fifth and sixth 
grade children (N = 80) indicated their preference 
between goals whose chance probabilities of attain- 
ment differed. Another group (N = 100) indicated 
which of two goals, whose probability of attainment 
differed, they would try to win first. Ss generally 
preferred and attempted to win first the goals whose 
probability of attainment was greater. As the prob- 
ability of attainment discrepancy between two goals 
increased, more Ss were attracted to the more prob- 
able goal.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6178. Pumroy, Donald K., & Pumroy, Shirley S. 
(U. Washington) Effect of amount and percentage 
of reinforcement on resistance to extinction in 
preschool children. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 55- 
62.—Ss were 48 nursery school children. The experi- 
mental apparatus consisted of a plywood box with 2 
holes in the front. The child dropped a ball in the 
upper hole, which was held inside the box for 4 
seconds, then released to roll out the bottom hole. 
The Ist section of the study varied number of rein- 
forcements, 1, 3, 5, or 7; the 2nd section varied per- 
centage of reinforcement, 16%, 33%, 50, and 100%. 
2 minute extinction periods were given after each 
level of reinforcement. In each part of the study 6 
Latin Squares were used, representing all 24 permuta- 
tions of the 4 amounts of reinforcement. Each square 
was replicated once. There was a significant positive 
relationship between number of responses and amount 
of reinforcement. Significantly fewer responses oc- 
curred during the Ist extinction period than in the 
other 3. Number of responses decreased significantly 
with decreasing percent of reinforcement. In this 
section fewer responses were made in successive ex- 
tinction periods.—E. Y. Beeman. 


6179. Robinson, Nancy M., & Robinson, H. B. 
(Chapel Hill, N. C.) A method for the study of 
instrumental avoidance conditioning with young 
children. J. comp. physiol. Psychol., 1961, 54, 20-23. 
—A methodology was developed for the investigation 
of instrumental avoidance conditioning in children. 
Sample findings with 17 nursery school children 
showed that a loud, high-frequency, pure tone inter- 
rupting the playing of children’s records is an effec- 
tive stimulus. Children given initial experience with 
the distinctive stimulus (lights) without the aversive 
stimulus (tone interrupting records) in a session 
analogous to the adaptation period frequently em- 
ployed in animal studies took longer to learn the re- 
sponse and extinguished more rapidly than did those 
who had no such experience.—J. M. Havlena. 


6180. Shimmel, Gilbert M. (Stanford U.) The 
effect of encephalitis on learning ability of school- 
age children. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 116-119. 
—The test scores of 31 children, varying in age at 
onset of the disease from 6 to 12 years, earned before 
and after illness were analyzed (test names were not 
specified). Control children were matched on school, 
sex, race, CA, socioeconomic class, and predisease IQ. 
The E children lost 6.8 IQ points (p .01). Losses 
were greater for: children (12) having the St. Louis 
type than for those (19) having the Western Equine 
type; for girls than for boys; and for younger children 
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(9.7) than for those over 10 (3.5). Achievement test 
performance dropped % to % school year below grade 
level, whereas control groups gained about % year 
above grade level. 2-year post-disease IQ data 
(N = 23) were 5.6 points below the average for the 
controls (p .02). “There is evidence that the en- 
cephalitic student will still be able to do a satisfactory 
level of school work,” though.—T. E. Newland. 

6181. Solley, Charles M., & Engel, Mary. (Men- 
ninger Found., Topeka, Kan.) Perceptual autism in 
children: The effects of reward, punishment, and 
neutral conditions upon perceptual learning. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 77-91.—“. . . young chil- 
dren organize the perceptual field so that rewarded 
percepts stand out over either neutral or punished 
aspects of the field and that neutral percepts stand out 
over punished aspects. .. . [As youngsters mature, 
the] punished percept seems to attract attention.”— 
C. T. Morgan. 


6182. Vurpillot, Eliane. Etude génétique sur la 
formation d’un concept: Role des données percep- 
tives. |Genetic study on the formation of a concept: 
Role of the perceptive data.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 
5, 135-152.—50 boys and 50 girls equally divided 
among 5 age groups of 5, 7, 9, 12, and 15 years were 
asked to place 24 test figures into a classification of 
P or Not-P. The test figures contained various com- 
binations of a large triangle, small triangle, square, 
6 circles, and 15 circles. They were shown 3 standard 
figures all with the large triangle. There was an 
increase with age in ability to make the differentiation 
and to eliminate the small triangle as a criterion. 
Some sex differences were noted.—C. J. Adkins. 


6183. White, J. G. Walton’s Modified Word- 
Learning Test with children. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1959, 32, 221-225.—“(1) Age and intelligence were 
shown to have no effect on the learning test scores of 
children. Vocabulary level, on the other hand, was 
shown to exert a significant influence on these scores. 
(2) The fact that no normal child, nor any child 
referred on account of a behaviour disorder to a psy- 
chiatrist, obtained a score above 25 supports Walton’s 
choice of that score as a suitable cut-off point. (3) 
Brain-damaged children suffering predominantly from 
spastic quadriplegia and attendant learning difficulties 
can learn as well on Walton’s test as normal children, 
although it should, perhaps, be noted that the only 
children who failed to learn, or who obtained abnor- 
mally high scores, were eight brain-damaged children 
and one mentally deficient child.”"—C. L. Winder. 


(See also Abstract 5765) 


Abilities 


6184. de Sanctis, C. Retardation et accélération. 
[Retardation and acceleration.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1960, 27, 37-43, 49-52.—Less gifted children are more 
common than supposed. They are also slower in in- 
tellectual maturation. The gifted must be classified 
into the all-around superior, the partially talented and 
precocious, and the infant prodigies—the latter often 
associated with personality peculiarities—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


6185. Durr, W. K. 


(Michigan State U.) Char- 
acteristics of gifted children: Ten years of re- 
search. Gifted child Quart., 1960, 4, 75-80.—Several 
studies of the gifted child published since 1950 are 
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reviewed. The author discusses various definitions of 
giftedness, the attitude of the gifted child toward 
school, his academic achievement, his reading tastes, 
his physical development, his personal adjustment, 
and his social status. Differentiations within the 
gifted group are also made. (33 ref.)—N. M. 
Chansky. 


6186. Glanz, Yosef. Mehkarav shel Piaget al 
hahashiva hamitgabeshet. [Piaget’s studies on 
thinking.} Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 15-39.—Critical 
testing of Piaget’s theory of children’s intellectual 
development is based on S. Isaac’s data as well as on 
the author’s own studies. He examined (by Piaget’s 
clinical method) the “realisme naive” and the develop- 
ment of the time concept in the kindergarten age. 
Although transductive reasoning prevails in early 
childhood, clear signs of deductive and inductive 
thinking appear in this stage of development. ( Eng- 
lish summary )—H. Ormian. 


6187. Goetzinger, Cornelius P. (Kansas U. Med- 
ical Center) A re-evaluation of the Heath Rail- 
walking Test. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 187-191.—90 
male and 90 female Ss, ranging from 8 to 16 years 
inclusive, were given the Heath Railwalking Test. 
There were no statistically significant differences be- 
tween the boys and the girls, and no relationship was 
observed between locomotor ability and mental age as 
measured by the Draw-A-Man Test.—F. Goldsmith. 


6188. Harris, Dale B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The development of potentiality. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1960, 61, 423-428.—Potentiality, or latent powers or 
abilities, is considered from the standpoint of develop- 
mental psychology. For practical reasons, assessment 
of possibilities for ultimate performance is done by 
testing. Necessary conditions for the existence of 
potentiality are genetic endowment, opportunity, ac- 
tive exploration of abilities, encouragement and guid- 
ance, an early start, and favorable personal character- 
istics. —H. K. Moore. 


6189. Jenkin, Noél, & Feallock, Sally M. (U. 
Sydney, Australia) Developmental and intellectual 
processes in size-distance judgment. Amer. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 73, 268-273.—4 groups of 20 Ss each 
(children, mentally retarded adolescents, normal ad- 
olescents, and adults) were asked to make size- 
matches. The data was analyzed to determine 
whether “the correlation between age and judgment 
of size-distance [is] mediated by the growth of in- 
telligence, or is ...a developmental relationship 
independent of intelligence.” The results support the 
latter interpretation—R. H. Waters. 


6190. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) A com- 
parative study of the verbal and performance abil- 
ity of monolingual and bilingual native born Jew- 
ish preschool children of traditional parentage. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 93-112.—The Revised Stan- 
ford-Binet, WISC, Raven Progressive Coloured 
Matrices, and Goodenough Draw-A-Man Test were 
given to 58 Jewish boys and 59 Jewish girls aged 
5-6 in order to determine whether children at this 
age have higher verbal than performance abilities. 
“The boys’ verbal scores were significantly higher 
than the performance scores. The girls, on the other 
hand, had higher performance than verbal scores” but 
this difference was not statistically significant—C. T. 
Morgan. 
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6191. Raab, S., Deutsch, M., & Freedman, A. M. 
Perceptual shifting and set in normal school chil- 
dren of different reading achievement levels. Per- 
cept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 187-192.—‘“‘Comparisons 
were made to test the relative ease with which 24 
normal school children of different reading achieve- 
ment levels could shift response from one sensory 
modality to another (light to sound). Intra-modal 
set formation was also compared. Results indicate 
that poor readers showed significantly greater diffi- 
culty in making a cross-modal shift than normal 
readers; both good and poor readers formed sets to 
light but formed no sets to sound.”—C. H. Ammons. 

6192. Smith, Dorothy B., & Roth, Robert M. 
(Hampton Inst., Va.) Problem-solving behavior 
of preschool children in a spontaneous setting. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 129-143.—Performance 
in spontaneous problem solving is more closely related 
to chronological age than to mental age. This sup- 
ports the hypothesis that performance on mental tests 
reflects an experiential factor rather than genuine 
differences in intellectual ability—C. T. Morgan. 

6193. Wohlwill, J. F. (Clark U.) A study of 
the development of the number concept by scal- 
ogram analysis. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 345- 
377.—The developmental sequence in the formation 
of the number concept in 4-7-year-old children was 
studied by means of the matching-from-sample tech- 
nique. Following training designed to induce a set 
to respond to the numerical correspondence between 
sample and choice stimuli, the S’s ability to transfer 
this set to a set of problems in which this correspond- 
ence involved various degrees of symbolic mediation 
was determined. Scalogram analysis disclosed satis- 
factory scalability for this series of tests. The results 
point to at least 3 clearly definable stages: (a) number 
is discriminated perceptually; (b) mediating struc- 
tures representing individual cardinal numbers are 
formed; (c) number emerges as a superordinate con- 
cept, embodying an awareness of relationships among 
integers and of more complex properties of this di- 
mension.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5818, 6486) 


Personality 


6194. Angrilli, A. F. (Queens Coll., Flushing) 
The psychosexual identification of preschool boys. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 329-340.—This study in- 
vestigated the relationship between the degree of 
acceptance of masculine identification in a group of 
30 preschool boys and their parents’ acceptance of 
their own respective sexual identification. Each boy 
and each parent was given 3 instruments including 
rating scales, interest inventories, and figure drawing 
tests. Each instrument provided a score on the mas- 
culinity-femininity continuum. The findings reveal 
that: (a) no significant relationship existed between 
the sexual identification patterns of the boys and the 
sexual identification patterns of their parents; (b) 
although boys fell at significantly different extremes 
of strong and weak acceptance of masculine identifica- 
tion, their parents could not be distinguished from 
each other nor from the general population insofar 
as their scores on these instruments were concerned ; 
and (c) psychosexual identification of parents is not 
directly related to the psychosexual identification of 
their preschool Anthem . T. Morgan. 
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6195. Billaud, R. La bouderie: Essai psycho- 
clinique et psychopathologique. ([Sulkiness: A 
psychoclinical and psychopathological essay.] 
Encephale, 1960, 49, 243-273.—A phenomenological 
approach. Sulkiness is a type of oppositional be- 
havior found even in animals and year-old infants. 
The normal reactive type manifests itself in children 
of 3-4 years and in the prepubertal period as a transi- 
tional behavior between opposition and compensation. 
Pathological sulkiness can form an independent syn- 
drome or can be incorporated as a prepsychotic or 
preneurotic symptom. It is characteristic of schizoid 
processes. It can also serve as a symptom of an 
organic process, showing distinctive characteristics 
in intellectual deterioration. ‘“Sulky behavior can 
always be characterized by the image of a string 
under tension which never breaks; for the subject 
does not want to break, but to disrupt its relation.”— 
W. W. Meissner. 


6196. Kaffman, Mordecai. (70 East 8th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Evaluation of emotional dis- 
turbance in 403 Israeli kibbutz children. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 117, 732-738.—A study of 403 chil- 
dren aged 1-12 years in 3 different kibbutzim. “With 
regard to frequency and intensity of most of the symp- 
toms the findings seem either to match the usual 
figures in “normal controls” or even appeared less 
prominently. This was observed in relation to symp- 
toms like aggression, temper tantrum, breathholding 
attacks, enuresis, rhythmic motor habits, speech prob- 
lems, nailbiting, and night fears. . . . Kibbutz chil- 
dren at different age levels had 3 times more thumb- 
sucking and about 3 times less eating problems than 
‘normal control groups.’ No significant differences 
were found with vegard to additional behavior prob- 
lems between 108 thumbsuckers and 225 Kibbutz 
children who did not present the symptom.”—N. H. 
Pronko. 


6197. Lewis, Marvin N., & Spilka, Bernard. 
(Wyoming State Hosp.) Sociometric choice status, 
empathy, assimilative and disowning projection. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 95-100.—6th-grade and junior 
high school male students were the Ss. Sociometric 
choices were made from among roommates, weekend 
guests, work partners, and summer friends. An ob- 
jective-type questionnaire yielded personality meas- 
ures. The data “suggest choice status relates posi- 
tively to empathy, negatively to assimilative and 
disowning projection.”—R. J. Seidel. 


6198. McConnell, Gaither. (Tulane U.) Ques- 
tions about you. Education, 1959, 80, 112-114.— 
Sociometric techniques were used in this study of 62 
boys and 55 girls from 4 3rd grades in different 
socioeconomic areas of a large city. Results of the 
study indicate: (a) girls tend to overrate themselves, 
(b) boys tend to underrate themselves, and (c) % the 
girls and % of the boys judge themselves accurately 
in social acceptance.—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 6421, 6424, 6441, 6452, 6504, 
6509, 7023) 


ADOLESCENCE 


6199. Amatora, (St. Coll.) 


Francis 


Mary. 
School interests of early adolescents. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 98, 133-145.—A study of the school 
interests of 679 adolescents in Grades 7 and 8 from 
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widely separated geographical regions of the United 
States. Ss were given complete freedom in the ex- 
ression of school-related interests. Responses fell 
into 24 interest categories. Tabulations for each item 
category were made separately by sex and by grade 
level. Data were analyzed for each of the 4 groups 
according to degree of choice within each interest 
category, grade-level similarities and differences, and 
composite interest areas.—Author abstract. 

6200. Ames, Louise B., & Kremer, Marjean. 
(Gesell Inst. Child Development, New Haven, Conn.) 
Longitudinal survey of child Rorschach responses: 
Older subjects ages 10 to 16 years. Genet. psychol. 
Monogr., 1960, 62, 185-229.—This study reports both 
consistencies and age changes in Rorschach responses 
of 35 girls and 30 boys tested annually from 10 to 16 
years of age. For all major variables nearly all Ss 
were found to change direction (that is, to change 
from a more to a less expansive score) at least once 
and many changed more than once. 87% of girl Ss 
and 86% of boys showed clearly patterned phases. 
Sex differences were conspicuous. Present data con- 
firm earlier findings that the rate of change in 
Rorschach response from one year to the next tends 
to slow down with increasing age. Also, by 10 years 
of age and increasingly by 16 years, many variables 
approach adult expectations. This is particularly true 
of N, F+%, M, FM, and m.—Author abstract. 

6201. Beck, Harry S. (U. Virginia) The rela- 
tionship of colors to various concepts. J. educ. 
Res., 1960, 53, 194-196.—In a sample of 864 boys and 
girls ranging from 12 to 16 years of age and in a 2nd 
group of 37 7th graders, certain colors were associated 
with given stimulus words more often than could be 
expected by chance. Other colors were rarely asso- 
ciated with certain stimulus words. Word-color asso- 
ciations tend to remain stable over a period of at least 
a week. Sex differences between color preferences 
were demonstrated. Failure to associate some color 
with a word rarely occurs with most stimulus words. 
—F. Goldsmith. 


6202. Bonsall, Marcella R. (Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif.) Introspections of gifted children. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 159-166.—Out of 45 
such students who were offered the opportunity, 27 
(14 boys, 13 girls) well-adjusted 11th grade college 
preparatory students, all with Revised Binet I1Q’s of 
130 or above, submitted autobiographical letters re- 
garding what they considered to be personal concerns. 
The responses are discussed briefly and illustrated 
under the headings: “social- or other-directed con- 
cerns” (parental, peer, social), and “self-directed 
concerns” (vocational, religous, physical, intellectual, 
and temperament). Questions for further related 
research are raised.—7. E. Newland. 

6203, Bower, Philip A., Testin, Robert, & Rob- 
erts, Alan. (Elgin State Hosp., Ill.) Rorschach 
diagnosis by a systematic combining of content, 
thought process, and determinant scales. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1960, 62, 105-183.—A new type of 
content scoring on 8 scales intended to present leveis 
of maturity in object relations was constructed. 2 
thought process scales were constructed. A deter- 
minant scale consisting in the determinant portion of 
the Basic Rorschach score of Buhler, Buhler, and 
LeFever was used. The scales were applied to 
Rorschach records of 30 cases each of paranoid schiz- 
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ophrenics, catatonic schizophrenics, psychotic depres- 
Sives, personality trait disturbances, and obsessive- 
compulsives. The method of discriminant functions 
was used to derive diagnostic equations for content 
scales, thought process scales, determinant scales, a 
combination of Rorschach scales, a combination of 
Rorschach and background variables, and a combina- 
tion of background variables (age and education). 
Combined Rorschach variables yielded 56% agree- 
ment with original diagnosis in discrimination of 
fairly closely arrayed groups. Rorschach and back- 
ground variables in combination yielded 76% agree- 
ment with original diagnosis. Content appeared to 
differentiate schizophrenics significantly better than 
did determinants.—C. T. Morgan. 


6204. Brooks, Sylvia. (Cambridge, Mass.) Com- 
plexity of task and other situational variables as 
factors in rigidity behavior of fifteen-year-olds. J. 
genet. Psychol:, 1960, 97, 385-403.—8 groups of 20 
10th-graders each (equated in age, IQ, and other 
variables) constituted the sample. They were given 
a battery of concept formation tests, the composition 
of which varied with the experimental group. The 
types of tests used were verbal sorting, nonverbal 
sorting, verbal finding exceptions, and nonverbal find- 
ing exceptions. 3 hypotheses were tested: (a) that 
more rigidity behavior would be shown in a context 
of complex tasks than in simple tasks, (b) that 
Einstellung effects would vary with the type of tasks, 
and (c) that those Ss previously habituated to one 
single method of solution would be more likely to 
show Einstellung effects than those not so habituated. 

. The hypotheses were supported in part. In 
agreement with other research findings, it was con- 
cluded that susceptivity to set and ability to surmount 
set could not be equated and that though individual 
differences are present, situational factors are impor- 
tant variables in rigidity behavior.—Author abstract. 


6205. Brzezinska, Zofia. Dzisiejsza postawa 
zyciowa (spoleczna) mitodziezy w Swietle jej 
wiasnych opinii. [The attitude of today’s youth 
towards life.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 150-166.— 
2 films, The End of the Night and Lost Feelings, 
were used to elicit social attitudes of 1166 boys and 
girls, ages 16-20. The group generally had a pes- 
semistic orientation toward life. Better cultural op- 
portunities and educational methods were indicated 
as the best means of changing this attitude. Approx- 
imately 50% were of the opinion that the youth 
organizations could be used to bring about the desired 
change.—H. Kaczskowski. 


6206. Danziger, K. Choice of models among 
Javanese adolescents. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 346.— 
“The ideal personalities chosen by 537 Javanese high 
school students from both urban and rural areas were 
emer into personalities drawn from private 
[35%] an public life [65%]. . There were 
no fo Pome age changes from 14 to 19 years. see 
highest income group . . . showed a different pattern 
as compared with all the other income groups... 
and was closer to the Western pattern.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


6207. Gray, Horace. (Mental Hyg iene Clinic, 
Santa Barbara, Calif.) arriage a premarital 
conception. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 383-397.—A study 
was made of the marriage certificates in the Office of 
the Recorder of a county in California having a popu- 
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lation of something over 100,000, 50% rural and 50% 
urban. In a 26-month period there were 2274 brides 
of all ages, including 907 or 40% who were under 21 
at marriage. The lst births to these youthful mothers 
were 294 or 32% of the 907. The intervals from 
marriage to Ist birth of record were tabulated in 
detail, enabling each reader to judge what percentage 
were conceived before marriage. For example, the 
interval was less than 8 lunar months (224 days) in 
43%, or less than 9 lunar months (252 days) in 56%. 
—Author abstract. 

6208. Jarecky, Roy K. (State U. New York) 
Identification of the socially gifted. Except. Child., 
1959, 25, 415-419.—An attempt to discover character- 
istics which identify the socially gifted adolescent 
through a battery of social behavior scales. Group- 
mate selection questionnaires based on sociometric 
principles, guess-who questionnaires based on social 
perceptions of self and others, rating scales, ranking 
procedures, and the Vineland Social Maturity Scale 
were used to assess social behavior. It was concluded 
that socially gifted children can be identified and their 
behavior described meaningfully through such assess- 
ment procedures.—A. Barclay. 

6209. Keniston, Kenneth. (Harvard U.) Alien-— 
ation and the decline of Utopia. Amer. Scholar, 
1960, 29, 161-200.-—-Why is there so much alienation 
of the young to adult society? “Why do we lack 
positive visions of the future?” According to this 
discussion based on studies “at the Prince House 
Annex of Harvard University, under the supervision 
of Dr. H. A. Murray,” young people find adult culture 
distasteful because: (a) of the gap between the cul- 
tural images of the child and the adult, (b) youth 
finds it difficult to know what to choose, and (c) our 
material wealth causes us to raise our level of aspira- 
tion and to be unwilling to accept the “inevitable 
tragedies of life."—J. W. Russell. 

6210. Khanna, Aparsh. (National Inst. Basic Ed- 
ucation, New Delhi, India) Friendship in adoles- 
ence: A review of studies. J. Educ. Psychol., 
Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 247-250.—Most of the work in 
this field has been done in the United States and 
reveals friendship patterns and factors conducive to 
social acceptance and rejection. The main emphasis 
in Indian studies has been on the nature and pattern 
of friendships. (20 ref., of which 6 are to Indian 
sources, 1 to British, and the remainder to American) 
—D. Lebo. 

6211. Langerman, Shoshana. Ma koreim tal- 
midey kitot het. [What pupils of the eighth grade 
poe Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 3-11.—A sample of 
1909 pupils attending 70 8th-grade classes all over the 
country (Israel) was investigated. A list of 190 
books was presented, and every child had to check off 
the books he had already read. 62.5% of the 40 most 
popular books were children’s classics (only 4 of them 
original Hebrew books). Girls read slightly more 
than boys. Urban and kibbutz children read more 
than other children. Boys preferred war and adven- 
ture books; girls, sentimental novels and biographies. 
About 20% of the books recently read were books for 
adults, among them best-sellers. (English summary) 
—H. Ormian. 

6212. Nugent, Frank A. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) The relationship of discrepancies between 
interest and aptitude scores to other selected per- 
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sonality variables. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 388- 
395.—The study tested the hypothesis that high school 
boys with marked agreement between interests and 
aptitudes would show more favorable scores on a 
p‘ychological inventory than would boys with marked 
discrepancies between interests and aptitudes. The 
hypothesis was supported for Grade 11 students but 
not for Grade 9 students. (21-item bibliogr.)—S. 
Kavruck, 

213. Rabin, Israel. Hamitbagrim bakibuts. 
[Adolescents in the kibbutz.] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 87- 
92.—Projective tests (Rorschach, completion of sen- 
tences, TAT) were administrated to 30 kibbutz ad- 
olescents and 25 not in kibbutz. No differences were 
found in the adjustment of these 2 groups. The 
kibbutz adolescent is more spontaneous and perhaps 
more intelligent. His attitude towards parents is not 
less positive than that of the town adolescent. He is 
more rigid in regard to premarital sex relations.— 
H, Ormian. 

6214. Thakar, R. S. Social acceptability among 
school-going adolescents. Educ. psychol. Rev., 
Baroda, 1961, 1, 29-31.—Sociometric study and data 
from class room social distance scale showed that the 
factors determining social acceptability are related to 
vicinity of residence, age, sex, community, physique, 
physical maturity, intelligence, brilliance in studies, 
similarity of interests, socioeconomic status, and per- 
sonal qualities —U. Pareek. 

215. Thomae, Hans. Beziehungen zwischen 
Freizeitverhalten, sozialen Faktoren und Persén- 
lichkeitsstruktur. | Relationships between spare time 
activities, social factors, and personality structure.] 
Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 151-159.—A longitudinal 
developmental study included the question of what 
children aged 13-15 years did in their spare time. 
Sports, reading, and games (in order of listing) were 
most frequently mentioned. Cinema and television 
seem to attract boys and girls with specific behavior 
problems: low concentration ability, less spontaneity, 
less endurance, and lack of self-confidence. It would 
be unwise to conclude that cinema and television are 
the causes of these behavior difficulties—W. J. 
Koppits. 

6216. Undeutsch, Udo. (Meister Ekkehart Str. 
7, Cologne-Lindenthal, Germany) Neuere Unter- 
suchungen zur Altersgestalt der Pubeszenz. [New 
investigations of age characteristics of pubescence. ] 
Z. exp. angew. Psychol., 1960, 6, $78-588.—Aware- 
ness of psychological reality (seelische Wirklichkeit) 
is cited as a characteristic step in the ontological 
maturation process. Interpretations of presented ma- 
terial (poems, short movies) by 10-16 year olds show 
how with increasing age more and more attention is 

id to the psychological content of the material and 
ess to the frame in which it appears. Education has 
some influence on this trait—W. J. Koppitz. 


6217. Wheeler, D. K. (U. Western Australia) 
Development of the ideal self in Western Aus- 
tralian youth. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 163-167.— 
3 groups of Western Australian schoolchildren were 
asked to write a brief essay on the topic: “The person 
I would like to be.” 276 children were 13 years old, 
257 were 15 years old, and 166 were 17 years old. 
From early to late adolescence there is a diminuation 
in the number of parental figures chosen and an in- 
crease in the number of characters who are either 
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imaginary composites of desirable qualities or blends 
of admired traits abstracted from more than 1 real 
person.—F., Goldsmith. 

6218. Yoshikawa, Fusae. (U. Tokyo, Japan) 
Seinenki ni okeru jiga no keisei. [Development of 
self-consciousness in adolescence.] Jap. J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 8, 26-37.—190 high school girls wrote 
compositions on “I” and answered questions on agree- 
able self and disagreeable self. It was found that 
“the adolescent’s self-consciousness has as substance 
much that relates to the feelings and the attitudes to- 
ward other people . . . and that the Ss were two or 
three times more conscious of negative criticism than 
of positive criticism about them.” Ss’ greatest joy 
and sorrow, suffering, or anger were frequently 
caused by approval or disapproval of others. Means 
of helping the youth acquire healthy self-acceptance 
were proposed. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

219. Zierl, Wolfgang. Sexuelle Reifungsprob- 
leme des Pubertitsalters in der Traumprojektion. 
| Sexual maturation problems as projected in adoles- 
cent dreams.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 221-233.— 
Presentation and discussion of dreams of adolescents 
illustrating phantasies that anticipate sex role fulfill- 
ments.—E. W. Eng. 


(See also Abstracts 6310, 6584, 6920, 7025, 7236) 


Maturity & AGING 


220. Ames, L. B. (Gesell Inst., New Haven, 
Conn.) Age changes in the Rorschach responses 
of a group of elderly individuals. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 97, 257-285.—61 Ss over 70 years in age were 
given a 2nd Rorschach test after an interval of, on the 
average, 4-5 years. Age changes in scoring and in 
type of response which took place during this interval 
are reported. 3 different groups of Ss, 2 institutional 
groups and 1 group still living independently in their 
own homes, are compared. The most common trend 
was toward an increasing restriction of Rorschach 
responses as Ss grew older. However, a few of the 
better endowed old people appear to stabilize their 
responses and, unlike the less well endowed, show 
with increasing age a lower F%, higher F+%, and 
increased M—usually interpersonal M.—Author ab- 
stract. 


6221. Ames, L. B. (Gesell Inst., New Haven, 
Conn.) Age changes in the Rorschach responses 
of individual elderly subjects. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 97, 287-315.—A series of from 3 to 6 Rorschach 
tests were given at approximately 2-year intervals to 
6 elderly Ss aged between 70 and 102 years. Tables 
of means as well as of all scores for each S are given. 
Scores of these relatively well preserved Ss (all rated 
as “normal” or “intact presenile” on every test) show 
a common trend toward restriction of response. All 
show a decrease of N, a decrease in variety of content 
categories, and a decrease or eventual dropping out 
of color with increasing age. Many show the further 
restriction of an increasingly high F%, increasingly 
low F+%, lower M and FM, and high A%. How- 
ever, some of the better endowed Ss tend to stabilize 
in their response; and for them F% decreases, F+% 
increases, and movement responses (especially inter- 
personal movement responses ) come in strongly. The 
Rorschach appears to be a useful tool for revealing 
personality characteristics even in extreme old age.— 
Author abstract. 
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6222. Barron, Milton L. (City Coll. New York) 
The aging American: An introduction to social 
gerontology and geriatrics. New York: Crowell, 
1961. xvii, 269 p. $5.75.—Defining gerontology as 
“the systematic, multidisciplinary study of the patterns 
and meanings of aging” and geriatrics as “those tech- 
niques that aim to control and reduce its problem 
aspects,” the authur discusses the following from a 
sociological standpoint: “Problems in Gerontological 
Theory,” “Gerontological Research,” “Middle Age: 
Theory and Research,” “Social Geriatrics,” and “Oc- 
cupational Roles and Health in Old Age.” Each 
chapter is summarized and provides questions and 
exercises as well as selected readings.—L. Shatin. 


6223. Bilaski, I., & Zubek, J. P. (Manitoba U., 
Canada) The effects of age on factorially “pure” 
mental abilities. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 175-182.— 
The King Factored Aptitude Test of 8 factorially 
“pure” abilities was given to 634 Ss 16-89 yr. old. 
Age and sex differences were reported for the total 
test and for each of the abilities —/. Botwinick. 


6224. Botwinick, J.. & Kornetsky, C. (National 
Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Age differ- 
ences in the acquisition and extinction of the GSR. 
J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 83-84.—Male Ss in 2 age 
groups were compared with respect to the frequency 
of the conditioned GSR during acquisition and ex- 
tinction trials. The older group comprised 39 Ss of 
mean age 72 yr. The younger comprised 9 Ss of 
mean age 20 yr. Elderly Ss conditioned less readily 
and extinguished more readily than younger Ss. Fre- 
quency of CR during the acquisition and during the 
extinction trials were correlated.—J. Botwinick. 


6225. Brown, R. G. (Duke U.) Family struc- 
ture and social isolation of older persons. J. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 170-174.—“Although a separate 
dwelling pattern appears to predominate in urban 
areas for the most part, we are unable to conclude 
that intergenerational interdependence has been re- 
placed by independence, isolation, and neglect for the 
majority of aged persons.”—J. Botwinick. 


6226. Christ, A. E. (Langley Porter Neuropsy- 
chiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Attitudes to- 
ward death among a group of acute geriatric psy- 
chiatric patients. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 56-59.—The 
investigation was presented as part of a symposium. 
It was found that “patients were fearful of death, but 
as a whole were willing, and in some cases were re- 
lieved to discuss it.” Denial of death appears to be 
a frequent symptom and “it becomes incumbent on the 
physician to broach the topic with his patient, and not 
wait for the patient to raise the question of his ap- 
proaching death.”—J. Botwinick. 


6227. Clark, J. W. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia) The aging dimension: A factorial analysis 
of individual differences with age on psychological 
and physiological measurements. J. Gerontol., 
1960, 15, 183-187.—Approximately 10 male and 10 
female Ss were used in each decade from 20 to 70 yr., 
with a total N of 102. 23 test measures along with 
the age and sex were analyzed by the centroid 
method: 5 factors were extracted. These were ro- 
tated into an approximation to oblique simple struc- 
ture. “A single general aging factor was obtained, 
loading 19 of the 25 measures and accounting for 
almost all the variance of age.”—J. Botwinick. 
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6228. Dennis, W. (Brooklyn Coll.) The long- 
term constancy of behavior: Sentence length. /. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 195-196.—“The published corre- 
spondence of 14 long-lived — were examined 
decade by decade from age 20 to age 80 with regard 
to mean sentence length. No general trend was found 
toward increase or decrease of sentence length with 
age. Individuals remained remarkably consistent over 
a period of six decades.”—J. Botwinick. 


6229. Domey, Richard G., McFarland, Ross A., 
& Chadwick, Ernest. (Harvard U. School Public 
Health) Threshold and rate of dark adaptation as 
functions of age and time. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 
109-119.—In order to describe one family of dark 
adaptation curves obtained from an age sample rang- 
ing from 16 through 89 years, a mathematical model 
of the form: 

log y = Getta) 


was derived. It was found that the model could be 
generalized. In addition it was concluded that thresh- 
old of dark adaptation as a function of time was law- 
fully related to chronological age. Rate of adaptation 
was determined by differentiating the equation at time 
30 sec. and time 6 min. as follows: 


R= [Geonay [ (Ct) /tf,(A) InG 


The results showed that rate of dark adaptation was a 
curvilinear function of age. These findings are con- 
sistent with the hypotheses that dark adaptation 
threshold and rate of dark adaptation depend upon 
basic underlying physiological processes that change 
with age.—J. M. Christensen. 


6230. Eisdorfer, C. (Duke U. Medical Center) 
Rorschach rigidity and sensory decrement in a 
senescent population. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 188- 
190.—Ss “aged 60 and over, [were] divided into 6 
groups on the basis of three visual and two auditory 
levels of functioning.” Significant differences in 
Rorschach rigidity were found in relation to hearing 
decrement but not to visual decrement.—J. Botwinick. 


6231. Jeffers, Frances C., & Nichols, C. R. 
(Duke U.) The relationship of activities and atti- 
tudes to physical well-being in older people. J. 
Gerontol., 1961, 16, 67-70.—Older people with no 
disability tend to score more highly on scales of 
favorable self-attitudes and greater participation in 
social activities than do individuals with disability. — 
J. Botwinick. 


6232. Jeffers, Frances C., Nichols, C. R., & Eis- 
dorfer, C. (Duke U.) Attitudes of older persons 
toward death: A preliminary study. /. Gerontol., 
1961, 16, 53-56.—With Ss 60 years and older, “the 
factors associated with no fear of death include a 
tendency to read the Bible oftener, more belief in a 
future life . . . higher scores on full scale and per- 
formance IQ, and more responses on the Rorschach.” 
—J. Botwinick. 


6233. Lakin, M. (Duke U.) Formal character- 
istics of human figure drawings by institutional- 
ized and noninstitutionalized aged. J. Gerontol., 
1960, 15, 76-78.—The human figure drawings of 36 
institutionalized elderly Ss “were more constricted, 
shorter, and less adequately centered” than those 
drawings of 36 noninstitutionalized Ss of similar age 
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and education level. Age, within a range of 67-85 
years, was not a distinguishing factor of the drawings. 
—J. Botwinick. 

6234. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) A re- 
search note on the Knox Cubes as an intelligence 
test for aged males. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 85-86.— 
The Knox Cube test series was administered forwards 
and backwards and the WAIS was given to 105 male 
Ss ranging in age from 60 to 84 years. Decline of 
test scores with age were discussed with the sugges- 
tion that the Knox tests “may possibly be used as 
supplementary tests of mental deterioration in old 
age.”—J. Botwinick. 


235. McFarland, R. A., Domey, R. G., Warren, 
A. B., & Ward, D.C. (Harvard U.) Dark adapta- 
tion as a function of age: I. A statistical analysis. 
J. Geroniol., 1960, 15, 149-154.—High correlations 
were found between age and dark adaptation thresh- 
olds. These correlations increased as time in dark 
increased. Thresholds were intercorrelated.—/. Bot- 
winick, 

6236. Mori, F. (U. Florence, Italy) Sul prob- 
lema del deterioramento mentale dei vecchi. [On 
the problem of mental deterioration in elderly people. ] 
Boll, Psicol. Sociol. Appl., 1959, No. 31-36, 117-149. 
—Mental life in elderly people is analyzed according 
to 3 types: no involution, simple senility, folly. 
Peculiarities of mental life in seniles are illustrated, 
and the possibility of exact measurement is suggested. 
(263-item bibliogr.)—L. V. Steinzor. 


237. Nyssen, René, & Crahay, Serge. “tude des 
capacités de définition et d’évocation des mots en 
function de l’age. [Capacities for definition and 
recall as a function of age.] Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 
1-22.—400 males aged 20-80 show a progressive de- 
crease in knowledge of word meanings, though ad- 
jacent age groups show no significant differences and 
the decline starts only at age 40. Recall shows a 
greater decline. The rate after age 40 is accelerated. 
Differences in schooling, education, way of life, and 
degree of information play a part.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6238. Perron, R. Le probléme du vieillissement 
mental et les travaux de H. C. Lehman. [The 
problem of mental aging as seen in the publications of 
H. C. Lehman.] Travail hum., 1959, 22, 215-231.— 
This is a critical review of 25 articles and 2 books 
by Lehman. He was especially interested in creativ- 
ity, in contrast to the abilities of the lesser endowed 
man. Peak curves reach maximum between 30 and 
40 and for several centuries seem to be diminishing, 
although there is an increase in mean age for assum- 
ing important responsibilities. A hypothesis is sug- 
gested that there is-a loss of plasticity with age, but 
a gain in coherence and extent of knowledge.—R. W. 
Husband. 


6239. Peters, W. (Leistenstr. 22, Wiirzburg, 
Germany) Blockierte und vergessene Namen im 
Greisenalter. [Blocked and forgotten names in old 
age.| Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 561-578—Over a 
period of 41 days the author, then 74 years old, listed 
312 cases in which he was unable to remember names 
of persons or places. Most of the names could, how- 
ever, be remembered after minutes, hours, days, or 
weeks. Various ways in which the names were re- 
called again are described. In explaining the findings, 
2 hypotheses are discussed : the circle of remembrance 
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and the metabolie of remembrance. (English & 
French summaries )—H. J. Priester. 
6240. Pinczower-Langerman, Shoshana. Ma 


kore hanoar. [What adolescents read.| Megamot, 
1958, 9, 286-300.—A questionnaire dealing with read- 
ing interests was administered to a country-wide 
sample of 1463 11th grade pupils in all types of sec- 
ondary schools. The average number of books read 
by a youngster is about 12 a year; students of aca- 
demic secondary schools read about 18, those of voca- 
tional schools, about 8. Novels are 80% of books 
read by both boys and girls. The influence of the 
parents’ origin and their jobs, teachers’ encouraging 
reading, as well as the influence of youth movements 
are examined. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 

6241. Rhudick, P. J.. & Dibner, A. S. (Age 
Center New England, Boston, Mass.) Age, person- 
ality, and health correlates of death concerns in 
normal aged individuals. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 44- 
49.—Death concerns were not related to demographic 
variables but were associated with test scores indica- 
tive of neurotic tendencies.—J. Botwinick. 


6242. Rosen, J. L., & Neugarten, B. L. (Chicago 
U.) Ego functions in the middle and later years: 
A thematic apperception study of normal adults. 
J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 62-67.—“Abbreviated TAT 
protocols were analyzed for 144 persons aged 40 to 
71... on each of four measures: introduction of 
non-pictured characters into the stories ; introduction 
of conflict into the stories; activity-energy level 
ascribed to story characters; and intensity of affect 
present in the stories.” Scores decreased reliably 
with advanced age which was “discussed in relation 
to the concept of ego energy and its redistribution 
with age.”—J. Botwinick. 


6243. Ross, S., Vicino, F. L., & Krugman, A. D. 
(VA Center, Martinsburg, W. Va.} Effects of posi- 
tion in a display on problem-solving ability in aged 
subjects. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 191-194.—Problem- 
solving ability, abstract reasoning ability, and visual 
acuity measures were made on 29 Ss aged 65-78 yr. 
The 2 ability measures were related, and each was 
independent of the acuity measure.—J. Botwinick. 


6244. Swenson, W. M. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, 
Minn.) Attitudes toward death in an aged popu- 
lation. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 49-52.—Attitudes to- 
ward death can be measured by a structured psycho- 
metric device, are not often admitted when negative, 
are related to religious involvements, and are different 
for people living in homes for the aged than for com- 
munity residents.—J. Botwinick. 


6245. Thompson, W. E., Streib, G. F., & Kosa, J. 
(Cornell U.) The effect of retirement on personal 
adjustment: A panel analysis. J. Gerontol., 1960, 
15, 165-169.—Retirement appears to have a negative 
effect upon personal adjustment insofar as there is 
economic deprivation and its attendant feelings, and 
difficulty in keeping occupied. Effects of retirement 
must be related to preretirement attitudes.—/. Bot- 
winick. 

6246. Wallach, M. A., & Green, L. R. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. Technology) On age and the subjec- 
tive speed of time. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 71-74.— 
Using Knapp’s Time Metaphor Test, it was found 
that swift metaphors for describing time were more 
typical of older Ss than younger ones. “This finding 
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suggests that the subjective speed of time is more 
directly influenced by the value of time than by a 
person’s level of activity."—J. Botwinick. 

6247. Weiss, James M. A., Chatham, Lois R., & 
Schaie, K. Warner. (Columbia, Mo.) Symptom 
formation associated with aging: Dynamic pat- 
tern. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 22-29.—9 men 
and 16 women between 45 and 78 years of age, all 
white and almost all native-born, Protestant or Roman 
Catholic, and from the lower or lower middle class 
were evaluated on their first visits to an outpatient 
clinic by means of an original 70-item Psychiatric 
Evaluation index, psychological testing, and the tak- 
ing of their social histories. The tendency of male 
patients was to be more disturbed by behavioral 
changes, female patients by mentational and physical 
health changes. Patients under 51 focused on changes 
in intellectual, psychological, and physical function- 
ing; those between 51 and 55 displaced and external- 
ized their concerns to economic or occupational prob- 
lems; those over 55 had more diffuse and severe 
complaints and showed concerns about distortion of 
reality. (27 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 

6248. Wimer, R. E. (McGill U.) Age differ- 
ences in incidental and intentional learning. /. 
Gerontol., 1960, 15, 79-82.—A comparison of inci- 
dental and intentional learning scores were made of 
old and young Ss in the evaluation of 3 theories of 
learning deficit with age: “plasticity,” “disuse,” and 
“motivation” or “attention” theory. “Fifteen subjects 
over 65 and 17 subjects under 30 learned a word-color 
relationship under either incidental or intentional 
learning conditions. There was a significant age loss 
in amount learned under intentional condition, but no 
difference was found under incidental condition . . . 
which led to the suggestion that the theory of disuse 
and the plasticity theory are inadequate as complete 
explanations.” —J. Botwinick. 

6249. Wohlwill, J. F. (Clark U.) Develop- 
mental studies of perception. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 
57, 249-288.—Review of an enormous special litera- 
ture on age changes of perception. 3 trends: (a) 
assimilation effects decrease with age while contrast 
effects increase, (b) errors of judgment in verticality 
sharply diminish, (c) incomplete and very complex 
patterns are difficult for the child. Most unresolved 
questions lie in the Ist trend.—M. F. Meyer. 


(See also Abstracts 6072, 7172) 
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6250. Berger, Bennett M. (U. Illinois) How 
long is a generation? Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 
10-23.—An attempt is made to show that generation 
is as significant a variable in behavioral scientific 
research as class, income, religion, ethnic status, and 
other widely used variables—R. M. Frumkin. 


6251. Brown, L. B. English migrants to New 
Zealand: The decision to move. Hum. Relat., 1960, 
13, 167-174.—Results of an interview study of single, 
male migrants and comparable nonmigrants are re- 
ported. The decision to migrate is complex and in- 
volves an unfavorable attitude toward the country of 
origin. A favorable attitude is revealed toward the 
country of destination. Experience of other persons 
from the place ef destination seems important in 
initiating the process —W. W. Meissner. 


‘ 
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6252. Ex, Jacques. (U. Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
Situationsanalyse und sozialpsychologisches Ex- 
periment. [Analysis of the experimental situation 
and the experiment in social psychology.] Z. exp. 
angewandt. Psychol., 1960, 7, 100-125.—Experiments 
in social psychology are often misinterpreted because 
the effect of the situation is not considered. 2 experi- 
ments were designed to test the effect of social influ- 
ence upon results. They demonstrated the importance 
of the actual situation as a determinant df the out- 
come.—W., J. Koppitz. 


6253. Fishman, J. (Yeshiva U.) Social science 
research relevant to American Jewish education: 
Third annual bibliographic review. Jewish Educ., 
1960, 30(2), 35-45.—Demographic studies, problems 
of suburbia, acculturation, identification, family strati- 
fication, political orientation, leadership, disorganiza- 
tion, intergroup relations, and educational psychology 
are some of the major areas covered by this review.— 
V. D. Sanua, 


6254. Kuenzli, Alfred E. An objective basis for 
ethics. Humanist, 1960, 20, 154-160.—Discusses the 
relationship of facts to values and proposes that 
ethical judgments can be based on findings from 
social-psychological research. An example is the 
Supreme Court decision on desegregation—A. E. 
Kuenzli. 


6255. Lundberg, George A. How to live with 
people who are wrong. Humanist, 1960, 20, 74-84. 
—Proposes that it is possible for groups to coexist 
amicably even though they have conflicting ideologies. 
Such a modus vivendi was worked out among rival 
religious sects in the Peace of Westphalia at the end 
of the Thirty Years War. Scientists agree on em- 
pirical questicns while holding widely divergent opin- 
ions about ultimate values and philosophies of life.— 
A, E. Kuensli. 


6256. Nokes, Peter. Purpose and efficiency in 
humane social institutions. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 
141-155.—Efficiency of humane institutions is rarely 
brought into question because they satisfy so many 
secondary needs, individual and social, that efficiency 
is not a necessary condition of their existence. In- 
efficiency is fostered by the tendency of humanitarian 
goals to be set by those who have no responsibility for 
implementing them. An appeal is made for more: re- 
search on this problem. (22 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 


6257. Osgood, C. E. (U. Illinois) Psycholog- 
ical aspects of policy problems in a nuclear age. 
Canad, Psychologist, 1960, 1a, 97-98.—An analysis of 
“some of the dynamics of human thinking” which lead 
toward “a ‘Bogeyman’ conception of the enemy” and 
which are “driving us in a direction we do not. wish 
to go.” A policy of “graduated unilateral disengage- 
ment with explicitly invited reciprocation from the 
enemy” is outlined as a way out of our present 
dilemma.—P. D. McCormack. 


6258. Schaffner, Bertram. (Ed.) (Columbia U.) 
Group processes: Transactions of the fifth confer- 
ence. New York: Josiah Macy, Jr. Foundation, 1960. 
196 p. $4.50.—As in prior conferences, papers are 
reproduced complete with the encouraged comments 
and questions from a distinguished audience. Papers 
published here: “Experimental Aspects of Pediatrics” 
(J. B. Richmond), “The Analysis of Behavior in 
Terms of Control Systems” (H. Mittelstaedt), and 
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“The Cult as a Condensed Social Process” (Margaret 
Mead and T. Schwartz).—B. H. Raven. 


259. Selznick, P. The organizational weapon: 
A study of Bolshevik strategy and tactics. Glen- 
coe, Ill.: Free Press, 1960. xxii, 350 p. $6.00—A 
reprinting with a new preface of a book originally 
published by Rand Corporation in 1952.—C. T. 
Morgan. 
(See also Abstracts 5568, 6499) 


CULTURAL Factors 


6260. Arkoff, A., Meredith, G. M., & Jones, R. 
Urban-rural differences in need patterns of third 
generation Japanese-Americans in Hawaii. J. soc. 
Psychol., 1961, 53, 21-23.—The purpose of the present 
study was to investigate differences in personality 
needs of urban and rural 3rd-generation Japanese- 
Americans in Hawaii. The personality instrument 
was the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule. No 
significant difference in need patterning was found 
between urban and rural groups, and several possible 
explanations of this finding are presented.—Author 
abstract. 

6261. Blalock, H. M., Jr. (U. Michigan) Cor- 
relational analysis and causal inferences. Amer. 
Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 624-631.—Is it possible to 
make causal inferences, given only a knowledge of 
the intercorrelations of items at a point in time? This 
is an important problem for social scientists seeking 
to decide whether or not certain evolutionary se- 
quences in the development of culture can be estab- 
lished on the basis of incomplete information. The 
general mathematical solution to this problem given 
by Simon is applied to data on American Indians from 
Driver and Massey, and limitations of this method are 
discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6262. Braude, Lee. (U. Wisconsin) The rabbi: 
Some notes on identity clash. Jew. soc. Stud., 1960, 
22, 43-52.—-The operation of identity in ordering the 
variety of ways in which individual rabbis manipulate 
their occupational role is discussed. Data from 17 
interviews of from 1 to 3 hours are presented. Per- 
haps the history of the rabbinate in this country may 
be understood as a progressive legitimation of resolu- 
tions of clashes of identity. And “the notion of iden- 
tity clash [may be] a useful one in the analysis of 
differential role performance and the ordering of 
careers.”—-S. Glasner. 


6263. Dalton, George. (Bard Coll.) Economic 
theory and primitive society. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, 1961, 63, 1-25—Western economic theories 
derived from the study of industrialized market- 
oriented people are not applicable to primitives. 
Economists have incorrectly seen classic laws as based 
on physical facts and immutable biology while, in fact, 
it is society that teaches a civilized man always to 
want more goods. Since primitive economy differs 
not in degree but in kind, we should not translate 
processes into functional equivalents of ours lest we 
obscure the special features of primitive economy. 
(47 ref.) —R. L. Sulzer. 


6264. Doob, Leonard W. 


(Yale U.) The psy- 
chological pressure upon modern Africans. J. hum. 
Relat., 1960, 8, 465-471.—In spite of the many cul- 
tural differences that exist in Africa, modern Africans 
are subjected to similar pressures which are likely to 
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develop somewhat similar forms of behavior. That is, 
when faced with adversity, people always seek to 
reduce the pain; the forms of behavior adopted vary 
but are somewhat similar since they serve the same 
psychological function and since their duration and 
significance depend upon the severity of the adversity. 
The conspicuous psychological fact about Africa is 
the simultaneous and continuous exposure of Africans 
to the traditional, Western forms of culture. While 
change causes conflict, anxiety, and insecurity, the 
modern African elites—in particular those who have 
insight into the situation—are living in exciting times 
which challenge them to fully realize their potential- 
ities —R. M. Frumkin. 


6265. Fischer, J. L. (Tulane U.) Art styles as 
cultural cognitive maps. Amer. Anthropologist, 
1961, 63, 79-93.—Barry’s art style judgments (simple 
vs. complex elements, empty space vs. crowded, 
straight lines vs. curved lines, etc.) and Murdock’s 
judgments of social variables for 30 primitive societies 
(egalitarian vs. hierarchical, patrilocal vs. matrilocal 
residence, etc.) are combined. It seems likely that 
artists depict social facts and wishes based on social 
conditions. Hence, we may learn about cultures— 
even extinct ones—by studying art styles—R. L. 
Sulzer. 


6266. Fishman, J. A. (U. Pennsylvania) Social 
science research relevant to American Jewish ed- 
ucation: Second annual bibliographic review. 
Jewish Educ., 1959, 29(2), 64-71.—A critical evalua- 
tion and topical grouping of 32 theoretical and em- 
pirical studies of American Jews, published during 
the period 1954-56. The following topics are treated : 
minority group acculturation, minority group self- 
maintenance, value-conflict and value-congruence, at- 
titudes and identifications, social disorganization. A 
separate discussion of 14 outstanding studies of a 
general educational-psychological nature is appended. 
—J. A, Fishman. 


6267. Frantz, Charles. (University Coll. Rho- 
desia & Nyasaland) “The African personality” : 
Myth and reality. J. hum. Relat., 1960, 8, 455-464.— 
There is no such thing as “the African personality.” 
It is a myth because Africa consists of many different 
cultures and subcultures (over 850 distinct societies) 
which produce many different personality types. Only 
individuals who accept the myths of racial and bio- 
logical determinism can continue to use the concept 
“the African personality.” (19 ref.) —R. M. Frumkin. 


6268. Geismar, Ludwig L. (St. Paul, Minn.) 
Ideology and the adjustment of immigrants. Jew. 
soc. Stud., 1959, 21, 155-164.—A study of the relation- 
ship between commitment to Zionist ideology on the 
part of 180 young immigrants to Israel and their ad- 
justment in terms of family solidarity, formal and 
informal social relations, performance of occupational 
and social roles, economic adjustment, disappointment 
with life in Israel, readiness to remain in the country, 
and personal adjustment. “The basic thesis of this 
paper that ideology serves to promote the integration 
of the collectivity and the implication that non-accept- 
ance or limited acceptance of that ideology is but one 
form of maladjustment to the community is supported 
by the finding of a direct association between immi- 
grants’ acceptance of Zionist ideology and adjustment 
to life in Israel.”—S. Glasner. 
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6269. Goldschmidt, Walter, & Edgerton, Robert 
B. (U. California, Los Angeles) A picture tech- 
nique for the study of values. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, 1961, 63, 26-47.—An initial test of a method of 
eliciting cultural values from a population was made 
with the Menomini of Wisconsin on whom accultura- 
tion data are available. Unambiguous sketches of 
people working versus playing, practicing native re- 
ligion versus Catholicism, etc., were created specif- 
ically for the particular cultural milieu and would be 
changed for a new culture. Frequencies of alternative 
responses to each of 11 cards by 44 men are illustrated 
in 4 tables. Substantial advantages of a test using 
standardized inquiry based on picture cards as com- 
pared to verbal questions are suggested. (48 ref.)— 
R. L. Sulzer. 


6270. Kitano, Harry. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Differential child-rearing attitudes between 
first and second generation Japanese in the United 
States. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 13-19.—The Issei 
(born in Japan) and the Nisei (born in America) 
proved to differ significantly in child-rearing attitudes 
as revealed by the Parental Attitude Research In- 
ventory (PARI) developed by Schaefer and Bell. 
Scores of the 2 groups were compared with the scores 
of samples of the Nurse’s aides and the professional 
staff of a hospital as reported by other authors. There 
was a similarity between the scores of the Issei and 
the nurse’s aides and those of the Nisei and the pro- 
fessional staff. The author feels educational level may 
be an important variable in patterning attitudes and 
behavior. This finding would raise questions as to 
the validity of the PARI with less educated groups. 
The difficulties and dangers of generalizing from 
parental attitude scales to the subsequent personality 
adjustment of children were also discussed.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


6271. Lachman, Roy, & Bonk, William J. (U. 
Hawaii) Behavior and beliefs during the recent 
volcanic eruption at Kapoho, Hawaii. Science, 
1960, 131, 1095-1096.—“A number of behavioral sci- 
entists entertain the working hypothesis that in times 
of stress and uncertainty, many individuals seek 
security in supernatural beliefs, rituals, and related 
behavior. . . . One unusually interesting class of ‘se- 
curity seeking’ behavior emerges consistently during 
Hawaiian eruptions: rituals and offerings are made 
to the Hawaiian Volcano Goddess, Pele.” The beliefs 
relating to rituals and offerings “are not limited to 
any one religious creed, ethnic group, age level, or 
degree of educational achievement.”—S. J. Lachman. 


6272. Lantis, Margaret. (United States Public 
Health Service) Vernacular culture. Amer. An- 
thropologist, 1960, 62, 202-216.—Particularly in pub- 
lic places people from different social, occupational, 
and ethnic sources are guided in personal modes of 
expression by an aspect of complex cultures that has 
been relatively neglected. Study of this vernacular 
culture would focus on overt acts and artifacts and 
on their cultural meaning. For example, one might 
examine the receptionist-switchboard operator’s little 
domain in a business organization to learn what cues 
are used in judging status of callers, to observe 
changes in manner of address to inside versus non- 
company visitors, and to understand the caller’s re- 
sponsive assumption of appropriate manner and 
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speech. Present status and available methods of such 
research are digcussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6273. Levin, Gid’on. Kirvat em mahi? [What 
is meant by mother’s nearness?] Ofakim, 1960, 14, 
93-97.—Lately, interest in this topic has increased. 
The social background of the demand “to return the 
mother to the child” is analyzed. The problem is 
more important in a communal settlement (kibbutz) 
because of its specific life conditions. Analysis of the 
psychological-educational and social aspects of this 
question shows that “the kibbutz society ensures its 
children’s safety and their bodily and mental health.” 
—H.,. Ormian. 


6274. Lystad, Mary H. (Charity Hosp. Louisi- 
ana) Traditional values of Ghanaian children. 
Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 454464.—Tradi- 
tional institutions are now being deliberately changed ; 
and the attempt is being made to substitute values and 
attitudes of national solidarity, industrialization, and 
rationality for herditary status, tribal loyalty, and 
magico-religious sanctions for custom. To learn the 
extent to which children in Ghana have accepted the 
secular social values, 94 superior school students were 
asked to tell their favoriate stories and stories of 
themselves. The differences tabulated by residence, 
sex, and content factors suggest that thinking has 
shifted somewhat away from traditional elements.— 
R. L. Sulzer. 


6275. Maher, Robert F. (Western Michigan U.) 
Social structure and cultural change in Papua. 
Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 593-602.—Recent 
interest in dynamic aspects of social structure is re- 
flected in this analysis of 2 Namau tribes. Despite 
similarities of ecology, language, contact with Euro- 
pean culture, etc., there were significant differences in 
response to cultural contact.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6276. Messing, Simon D. (U. Southern Florida, 
Tampa) Role differentiation in the Amhara family 
in Ethiopia. J. hum. Relat., 1960, 8, 388-393.—The 
Amhara (north-central Ethiopian and Coptic Chris- 
tian) family is structurally and functionally tied 
closely to the extended family on both the paternal and 
maternal side. Roles, tasks, and expressive behavior 
are closely interwoven. Kin visiting, for example, is 
a duty of both males and females—a task as well as 
expression of affection. By contrast, Western man 
finds security not in the closed circle of family rela- 
tionships but in his job and the company.—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


6277. Osgood, Charles E. (U. Illinois) The 
cross-cultural generality of visual-verbal synes- 
thetic tendencies. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 146-169.— 
The semantic differential yielded the 2 previously 
found factors of evaluation and potency when the 
scales serve as concepts and are judged against 
“scales” defined by visual alternatives. Also found 
were cross-cultural and cross-language generality of 
visual-verbal synesthesia using Anglos, Navaios, 
Mexican-Spanish, and Japanese Ss. In order to 
utilize the semantic differential with other language- 
culture groups, it was necessary to explore the as- 
sumption that functional opposites in our language are 
also functional opposites in other languages ; this ap- 
peared generally to be the case with the groups studied 
here. These results and others indicate that stability 
in cognitive behavior is found despite differences in 
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language and culture; therefore, the Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis that the structure of a language influences 
cognitive behavior is not supported. (20 ref.)—J. 
Arbit. 


6278. Patel, R. Understanding the culture thru 
mythological stories. Amer. J. Psychoanal., 1960, 
20, 83-85.—Krishna teaches that a person should con- 
trol his impulses and never feel guilty. Shiva teaches 
that sex is divine, never sinful. Jain teaches that one 
should never hurt or kill any living thing or he will 
suffer the same amount of hurt himself. These dif- 
ferences affect the everyday lives of the followers of 
these creeds. Analysis is effective only if the analyst 
takes into account the cultural and religious back- 
ground of the patient.—D. Prager. 


279. Polgar, Steven. (U. California) Bicul- 
turation of Mesquakie teenage boys. Amer. An- 
thropologist, 1960, 62, 217-235.—Concurrent social- 
ization in Indian and white culture is examined as an 
example of a situation calling for 2 cultural roles in 
the individuals’ repertory. Assimilation of the mi- 
nority people may not be the inevitable outcome of 
cultures in contact, and examples suggestive of sta- 
bilized pluralism are discussed.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6280. Rainwater, Lee. (Social Research, Inc., 
Chicago) Some themes in the personalities of 
German men. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1960, 61, 
167-195.—Stories to 3 TAT type pictures as told by 
250 German men from various sections of West Ger- 
many were analyzed. The findings emphasize feelings 
of depression and aloneness common in the group, a 
frequent compensatory response in the direction of 
strong sensual striving toward people and objects, and 


a frequent preoccupation with the negative potential- 


ities of human relationships. The family is seen as 
the one area in which comfort and stability are avail- 
able.—Author abstract. 


6281. Rubel, Arthur J. (U. North Carolina) 
Concepts of disease in Mexican-American culture. 
Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 795-814.—4 illnesses 
which are conceptually bound together by Mexican- 
Americans of rural, border origin are described: 
fallen fontanel, evil eye, shock, and “empacho.” The 
more credulous hold that only people of Mexican back- 
ground are afflicted and that the illnesses can only be 
understood or treated in traditional ways, not by tech- 
nically trained physicians. These attitudes and those 
toward sorcery are explained by anxiety about adop- 
tion of Anglo-American values. 3 of these illnesses 
“function to sustain some of the dominant values of 
the Mexican-American culture.”—R. L. Sulzer. 


6282. Service, Elman R. (U. Michigan) Kin- 
ship terminology and evolution. Amer. Anthropol- 
ogist, 1960, 62, 747-763.—As societies become more 
complex there should be evident parallel evolution in 
kinship terminology, on the usual assumption that 
nomenclatural systems are closely related to societal 
functions. Ethnographic data do not, however, show 
such parallel, simple evolution. Here, kinship terms 
are treated as a special category of status terms, and 
it is apparent that status terms do increase in number 
and kind as we move from hunting-gathering bands 
to modern states. “Kinship systems ...do not 
evolve by themselves as socicty evolves. . . . If any- 
thing . . . egocentric-familistic systems have devolved, 
and some day may even disappear.”—R. L. Sulzer. 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6283. Shapiro, M. B. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) e rotation of drawings illiterate 
Africans. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 17-30.—This 
paper reports the results of the performance of a 
shortened form of the Drawing Rotation Test by 
African and English Ss. The Africans consisted of 
14 illiterate Ss and 17 educated Ss. The English Ss 
consisted of 10 brain-damaged, 15 low grade, and 16 
high grade mental defectives; 14 imbeciles; and 21 
normal and 23 brain-damaged Ss of about normal 
intelligence. The Drawing Rotation Test measures 
the tendency of Ss, when drawing copies of an ab- 
stract design, to draw the outlines of the reproductions 
in orientations which are different from those of the 
target designs, i.e., the designs to be copied. The 
tendency to rotate had previously been shown (a) to 
occur more in brain-damaged than in other Ss, (b) to 
correlate negatively with intelligence, and (c) to vary 
in amount with the organization of directional prop- 
erties of the target material. The illiterate Africans 
rotated far more than any of the other groups of Ss. 
It is suggested that such results might be produced 
by (a) extreme unfamiliarity with the task, (b) wild 
fears about the purpose of the experiment, and (c) 
not having learned the directional properties of rec- 
tangular visual material.—C. T. Morgan. 

6284. Smith, Alfred G., & Kennedy, John P. 
(Emory U.) The extension of incest taboos in the 
Woleai, Micronesia. Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 
62, 643-647.—While some taboo is universal, incest 
boundaries vary. This study in the Carolines shows 
that ecological and demographic factors are deter- 
miners of incest boundaries among the Woleai. Such 
a finding argues against the complete reliance on 
kinship system and social structure for etiology of 
taboo extension.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6285. Van Den Berghe, Pierre L. Hypergamy, 
hypergenation, and miscegenation. Hum. Relat., 
1960, 13, 83-91.—Widespread hypergamy (or hyper- 
genation) in stratified societies is accounted for by 
the hypothesis of maximization of status. Support is 
found in the cases of India, China, Japan, the United 
States, and western Europe. Miscegenation is re- 
garded as a special case of 4 oe and tends to 
confirm the hypothesis—-W. W. Meissner. 


6286. Van Den Hagg, Ernest. (New York U.) 
Reflections on mass culture. Amer. Scholar, 1960, 
29, 227-234.—Mass culture cannot easily coexist with 
high culture because in attempts to “bring it to the 
masses” high culture is debased. “We are lucky if 
1 or 2 per cent of the population can be creative in any 
sense and 15 to 20 per cent can cultivate some sensi- 
bility."—J. W. Russell. 


6287. Vucinich, Alexander. (San Jose State 
Coll.) Soviet ethnographic studies of cultural 
change. Amer. Anthropologist, 1960, 62, 867-877.— 
“Cultural change, in its multiple ramifications, is the 
central theme of Soviet ethnography, which is defined 
as ‘the branch of history dealing with the cultures, 
origins, and distributions of individual peoples, and 
with their cultural-historical contacts.’ During recent 
years Soviet students of culture have focused their 
attention on two processes of cultural change: the 
diffusion of urban traits in the rural communities, 
particularly the collective farms (kolkhozy), and the 
extension of the Russian socialist-urban way of life 
to the cultures of various ethnic groups and tribal 
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societies.” Important findings and a number of ideo- 
logical and theoretical principles guiding Soviet eth- 
nographers are summarized.—R. L. Sulzer. 

6288. Zaidi, S. M. H. (Pakistan Acad. Village 
Development, Comilla) A study of cultural ori- 
entation of Pakistan children through their use of 
common objects. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 41-49.— 
The study employed Dennis’s technique of using com- 
mon objects through the use of which the cultural 
orientation of children may be indicated. The chil- 
dren were asked to answer the question: What is . . 
for? In all 88 children both male and female ranging 
between the ages of 6 and 11 were included in the 
study. The results seem to corroborate Dennis’s 
hypotheses. The use of common objects do indicate 
the general cultural pattern of a group. The data 
also indicate certain similarities of the Pakistan chil- 
dren with Sudanese and other Arab children and 
certain dissimilarities with the American children.— 
Author abstract. 


(See also Abstracts 5803, 6145, 6196, 6206, 6213, 
6217, 6302, 6307, 6362, 6366, 6375, 6402, 6403, 
pores} 6408, 6687, 6717, 6805, 6913, 6964, 7107, 


Status & Crass DIFFERENCES 


6289. Daheim, Hansjurgen. Die Vorstellungen 
vom Mittelstand. [Conceptions of the middle class. | 
Kol. Z, Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1960, 12, 237-277.—An 
attempt to demonstrate in terms of such variables as 
education, occupation, income, residence, etc., the 
predominant conceptions of middle-class status.—R. 
M. Frumkin. 

6290. Deutsch, Akiva. Demut haélita beparvar 
temani. [The character of the élite in a Yemenite 
neighborhood.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 328-333.—In spite 
of his religious orthodoxy and loyality to the com- 
munity, the Yemenite elite’s attitudes are even less 
like those of his near environment than are those of 
the young Yemenite generation. This phenomenon 
may originate from the elite’s mediatory function 
between his community and the surrounding society. 
(English summary )—H. Ormian. 


_ 6291. Haller, A. O., & Butterworth, C. E. Peer 
influences on levels of occupational and educa- 
tional aspiration. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 289-295.— 
Test and questionnaire data from a sample of 442 
17-year old boys partly support the general hypothesis 
that “interaction with peers influences levels of occu- 
pational and educational aspiration of American ad- 
olescent boys.” Some support is provided for that 
part of the hypothesis referring to occupational as- 
piration, but little or no support for that aspect per- 
taining to educational aspiration —A. R. Howard. 


6292. Jamrich, John X. (Michigan State U.) 
Application of matrices in the analysis of socio- 
metric data. J. exp. Educ., 1960, 28, 249-252.—The 
author illustrates the application of matrices in the 
analysis of sociometric data. The procedure gives a 
description of the status of an individual within the 
group, taking into account the choices he makes and 
the choices he receives. It permits the determination 
of a characteristic factor for the entire social group so 
that it may be compared with other groups and aids 
in the identification of cliques and determination of 
their relative status within the group.—E. F. Gardner. 


35: 6288-6298 


6293. Kaplan, Morton A., Burns, Arthur Lee, & 
Quandt, Richard E. Theoretical analysis of the 
“balance of power.” Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 240-252.— 
Presents a description, rules, etc., of a competitive 
game of international politics which may be used to 
elucidate the properties of the various theories of 
international cooperation and competition. 1 such 
model is discussed in these terms.—J. Arbit. 

6294. Lenski, Gerhard E., & Leggett, John C. 
(U. Michigan) Caste, class, and deference in the 
research interview. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 463- 
467.—The research interview invariably creates a 
social relationship with consequences of importance 
for the interpretation of data. Thus, it was shown 
that when low status respondents are questioned by 
middle-class, higher status interviewers the influence 
of the deference norm must be taken into account if 
results are to be interpreted accurately —R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

6295. Rettig, Salomon; Despres, Leo, & Pasa- 
manick, B. (Ohio State U.) Status stratification 
and status equalization. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
109-117.—This study compares certain sociopsycho- 
logical characteristics of persons who ideologically 
stratify occupations to those who do not. 400 pro- 
fessional Ss were seen in standardized interviews 
during which they were asked to stratify different 
professional specialties including their own. The 
intraindividual variance was used as an index of 
stratification and equalization. The results show that 
high stratifiers attach significantly greater importance 
to freedom and overestimate their own status signif- 
icantly less than do status equalizers. No differences 
were found in socioeconomic status, in minority group 
membership, or in the importance attached to status. 
These findings support the viewpoint that occupational 
status stratification is basic to the American social 
system and that it is unrelated to the ideology of the 
Authoritarian Personality—Author abstract. 

6296. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Washington State U.) 
A socio-psychological theory of performance in 
competitive situations. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 157- 
166.—2 studies with identical designs were carried 
out with boys from different social-class backgrounds. 
Positive and negative self-evaluators competed with 
one another on a test of manual dexterity. The hy- 
pothesis that perceived discrepancies between status 
position relative to a pseudo-norm and accustomed 
status position would influence performance was sub- 
stantiated in cross validation—W. W. Meissner. 

6297. Slater, Carol. Class differences in defini- 
tion of role and membership in voluntary associa- 
tions among urban married women. Amer. J. 
Sociol., 1960, 65, 616-619.—The higher the socioeco- 
nomic status of urban married women, the more likely 
are they to place more emphasis on the individualistic 
companionship role in marriage and less emphasis on 
the traditional familistic homemaker role—R. M. 
Frumkin. 

6298. Super, Donald E. La psychologie des 
groupes minoritaires aux états-unis: Perspectives 
d’application aux pays en voie de développement. 
[The psychology of minority groups in the United 
States: Perspectives pertaining to the country of 
origin.] Travail hum., 1960, 23, 29-39.—Social strat- 
ification is prejudicial to the whole group, as it directs 
capacities and attention in certain directions special 
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to their particular sub-groups. In the United States, 
a Negro’s employment is limited by traditions which 
have been invalidated in several researches. There 
also is a limitation of interests and vocational choices 
in higher classes. In a “crucible” university (Ohio 
State) it was found that students look for different 
types of success according to their original nationality 
and the degree of assimilation of that group into the 
traditional American culture—R. W. Husband. 


(See also Abstracts 6198, 6282, 6284, 6704, 6723, 
6810, 6888, 7019, 7112) 


ATTITUDES 


6299. Asthana, H.S. (U. Lucknow, India) Per- 
ception of attitudes. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 
5, 28-34.—Perception of attitudes has gained impor- 
tance in the context of intergroup and international 
relations. This is especially important in nondirec- 
tive therapy, interviewing, industrial relations, and 
personality research—U. Pareek. 


6300. Blum, Barbara Sandra, & Mann, John H. 
(New York U.) The effect of religious member- 
ship on religious prejudice. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 
52, 97-101.—A questionnaire designed to measure 
prejudice toward Catholics, Protestants, and Jews was 
administered to 125 undergraduates 50% of whom 
belonged to religious organizations and 50% of whom 
were nonmembers. Analysis of the data supported 


the following conclusions: (a) students belonging to 
religious clubs are more anti-semetic than students 
who do not belong to such clubs; (b) members of 
each religious group directed less prejudice against 
their own religious group than was directed against 


them by members of other religious groups; (c) Cath- 
olics and Jews are less prejudiced against their own 
religious group than against other groups, whereas 
Protestants are not less prejudiced against their own 
religious group than against other religious groups; 
(d) all religious groups are consistent in the amount 
of prejudice which they direct against other religious 
groups; (e) Protestants and Jews are reasonably con- 
sistent in the amount of prejudice they direct against 
themselves as compared to the amount they direct 
toward members of other groups, but there is little 
consistence between in-group and out-group prejudice 
for Catholics.—Author abstract. 


6301. Brown, L. B. (U. Adelaide, Australia) 
English migrants’ expectations of New Zealand. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 3-11.—This study sought 
to describe some expectations and attitudes of mi- 
grants before their move, and by a further sampling, 
to specify the changes that occurred following a 
median period of 3 years at the destination. A ques- 
tionnaire was primarily designed to show how much 
difference was expected between England and New 
Zealand in 21 areas known to be important. The re- 
sults showed that the migrants before their move do 
not differ from nonmigrants in an over-all expectation 
of the amount of change required, although the mi- 
grants in New Zealand found that greater changes 
were demanded than expected, particularly in those 
areas involving their everyday life-——-C. T. Morgan. 

6302. Duker, Abraham G. (Coll. Jewish Studies, 
Chicago, Ill.) Some aspects of Israel’s impact on 
identification and cultural patterns. Jew. soc. 
Stud., 1959, 21, 25-45.—“. . . since the final struggle 
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for statehood [of Israel] that began during World 
War II American Jews have shown themselves to be 
more willing and more ready to be identified as Jews, 
to affiliate with Jewish organizations and institutions, 
and to contribute generously to Jewish causes.”— 
S. Glasner. 


6303. Gilbert, A. R. (Wheaton Coll.) Eine 
Meinungsumfrage unter mexikanischen Persén- 
lichkeiten iiber die Auslandshilfe. [An opinion 
survey among Mexican key-persons concerning for- 
eign aid.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 500-507.—An 
opinion survey based on a questionnaire was under- 
taken among business men, industrialists, physicians, 
students, etc., of Mexico. The topics covered attitudes 
toward foreign aid received, the aid-giving country, 
and the future of the aid-recipients. The responses 
revealed predominantly negative attitudes toward the 
objectives, the value, and the motives of the aid- 
giving country. (English & French summaries )— 
H. J. Priester. 


6304. Gowin, D. B., Newsome, G. L., & Chand- 
ler, K. A. (U. Georgia) A scale to study logical 
consistency of ideas about education. J. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 443-455.—The GNC Scale is a measure of 
logical consistency of ideas concerning education. Re- 
spondents are asked to sort the items in a modified 
Q sort (no comparison of items permitted). Con- 
sistency is defined as agreement with experts sorting 
and inconsistency is defined as a random sorting of 
items. Test-retest reliability is .86. GNC scores in 
2 separate studies with educators were found to cor- 
relate negatively with scores on a personality-centered 
measure of authoritarianism.—C. T. Morgan. 


6305. Guthrie, G., Becker, S., & Siegel, S. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Preferences and differences in 
preference for political candidates. J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 25-32.—2 expressions of preference and dif- 
ferences in preference toward 4 political candidates 
were obtained from 77 male Ss. Preference measure- 
ment was obtained from paired-comparisons and dif- 
ferences in preference from ordered metric measures 
of utility toward the 4 candidates. The number of 
changes in attitude for the 2 methods of measurement 
were compared, and it was found that smaller changes 
could more readily be detected through an analysis of 
the differences in preference.—Author abstract. 


6306. Kelley, John D. (Louisiana State U.) Re- 
search findings on knowledge and attitudes con- 
cerning cooperatives. Jnt. Arch. Sociol. Coop., 1959, 
6, 115-158.—112-item annotated bibliography, mainly 
of interview and questionnaire studies of cooperative 
metnbers. Also includes summary of author’s mas- 
ter’s thesis on “Effects of Background and Experience 
on Knowledge and Attitudes of Youth Concerning 
American Business Structure: A Cross-Sectional and 
Longitudinal Study of 687 Minnesota Youths as High 
School Seniors and Three Years Later.”—A. Glad- 
stone. 


6307. Lambert, W. E., & Klineberg, O. A pilot 
study of the origin and development of national 
stereotypes. Int. soc. sci. J., 1959, 11, 221-238.— 
“This is a report on a pilot study of the origin and 
development of national stereotypes, carried out in 
five national settings with samples of 6, 10, and 14- 
year-old children. The purpose of the study was to 
try out a series of data-gathering and analytic tech- 
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niques and to determine what type of changes, if any, 
occur in children’s thinking about other people as they 
grow to their teens. The findings presented here are 
promising and systematic enough to indicate that the 
methods employed may be useful for a more compre- 
hensive study using larger samples of respondents 
from a wider range of national settings.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


6308. Schutz, R. A., & Blocher, D. H. Self- 
satisfaction and level of occupational choice. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 595-598.—The study sought 
the existence of relationship between an index of level 
of occupational choice or aspiration and a measure 
presumed to reflect one aspect of a person’s self-con- 
cept or self-attitude. The sample included 135 high 
school seniors. An r of .34 was significant at less 
than the .01 level of confidence indicating that for this 
population a significant positive relationship existed 
between the 2 variables. Limitations of the study 
involve the index of self-satisfaction and the atypical- 
ness of the sample. The study supports Holland’s 
theory that a person’s level of occupational choice and 
aspiration reflects his self-evaluation —S. Kavruck. 


6309. Smith, Paul M., Jr. (North Carolina Coll.) 
Problems of rural and urban southern Negro chil- 
dren. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 599-600.—The 
research tested the hypothesis that the number of 
problems which bother students living in a rural com- 
munity will be the same number as those for youth 
residing in an urban area. The sample included 150 
11th and 12th graders in a rural and an urban high 
school. A census of problems was obtained with the 
Mooney Problem Checklist. Rural students reported 
significantly fewer problems than urban students. 
Rural youth listed finances, living conditions, employ- 
ment, school adjustment, and the future as problems 
of major concern. Urban youth listed school adjust- 
ment, curriculum and teaching procedures, and per- 
sonal-psychological relations.—S. Kavruck. 


6310. Spoerl, Dorothy T. (25 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass.) The values of Unitarian-Universalist 
youth. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 421-437.—An investiga- 
tion into the value systems of 1077 Unitarian-Univer- 
salist youth from all sections of country. A consistent 
“liberal pattern” high on theoretical, aesthetic, and 
social values and low on religious values emerged and 
was unaffected by denomination, sex, year in school, 
geograhpic location, or social status.——Author ab- 
Stract. 


6311. Veronica, Helen. (Chestnut Hill Coll.) 
A religious maturity scale. Cath. Educator, 1959, 
29, 487-489.—A statistical analysis of a religious atti- 
tude scale containing 196 items resulted in a short 
form containing 72 items with close approximation to 
the validity and reliability of the original scale. 
Scores on 10 subscales were intercorrelated. By 
centroid factor method these yielded first-order fac- 
tors —S. M. Amatora. 

6312. Yoshino, Roger I. (Arizona U.) The 
stereotype of the Negro and his high-priced car. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1959, 44, 112-118—This survey 
outlines some of the psychological and sociological 
complexities of a popular stereotype—M. Muth. 


(See also Abstracts 6226, 6232, 6244, 6281, 6291, 
6345, 6714, 7009, 7113) 
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Measurement 


6313. Bendig, A. W., Vaughan, C. J., Ray, O., 
& Klions, H. L. (U. Pittsburgh) Attitude toward 
man-into-space: Development and validation of 
an attitude scale. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 67-75.— 
Scales for measuring attitude toward and information 
about the current man-into-space program were de- 
veloped and administered to 336 Ss. The correlations 
between MIS attitude and information scores were 
low but statistically significant with the correlation 
for male college Ss (N = 194) being .18 and for 
female Ss (N = 40) being .28. Both scales were 
validated by (a) comparing the scores of Ss who did 
and who did not attend a lecture on earth satellites, 
and (b) by comparing the scores of college Ss with 
scores of members of a local science fiction society. 
4 of 6 validity coefficients were significant at the .01 
level. Correlations of MIS attitude scores with meas- 
ures of Extraversion, Neuroticism, Manifest Anxiety, 
Radicalism, and Tendermindedness were uniformly 
low and statistically nonsignificant—Author abstract. 


6314. De Jong, Gordon F., & Coughenour, C. 
Milton. (U. Kentucky) Reliability and compara- 
bility of two instruments for determining refer- 
ence groups in farm practice decisions. Rural 
Sociol., 1960, 25, 298-307.—A picture projective tech- 
nique and direct questions both proved unreliable with 
farmers.—H. K. Moore. 


6315. Dodd, S. C., & Gerbrick, T. R. (U. Wash- 
ington) Word scales for degrees of opinion. 
Lang. Speech, 1960, 3, 18-31.—This is an attempt 
to set up standardized, scaled, words and phrases for 
expression of intensity of belief and temporal fre- 
quency in questionnaires and public opinion polls. 
“Sets of phrases were presented to groups of subjects 
in random order, in serial order, and in context and 
the subjects were asked to place each item on a nine- 
point scale. From the results, the mean scale position 
and the ambiguity of each item were calculated; these 
data were combined with an index of the length of 
each item . . . and the frequency of its occurrence in 
the language generally to provide criteria for the 
choice of suitable word scales. A number of recom- 
mended sets of phrases are given, together with their 
appropriate s ale ratings, positions and ranges.”— 
A. E. Horowitz. 


6316. Goldstein, Michael J. (U. California Los 
Angeles) The social desirability variable in atti- 
tude research. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 103-108.— 
This study attempted to investigate the role of social 
desirability (SD) in attitude research. It was hy- 
pothesized that changes in questionnaire responses 
reflect S’s need to describe himself in a socially desir- 
able or socially undesirable light, rather than any 
basic change in attitude. Specifically, it was predicted 
that response to propaganda would be a simple func- 
tion of scores on the SD scale. The SD scale was 
administered 1 week prior to exposure to a propa- 
ganda appeal. Ss received 1 of 2 appeals, a strong 
fear appeal and a minimal fear appeal. Conformity 
was evaluated by changes in response to a dental 
practices scale. The results indicate that scores on 
the SD scale do relate to conformity but as a complex 
function of sex of Ss and type of propaganda appeal. 
Future attitude studies should control for SD and 
methods for doing this are presented—C. T. Morgan. 
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6317. Haratani, Tatsuo; Matsuyama, Yasuo, & 
Minami, Yutaka. (Osaka City U., Japan) Minzo- 
kuteki stereotype to kéo kanjyd ni tsuite no 
késatsu. [Study on stereotypes and preferences 
among Japanese students toward themselves and other 
national and ethnic groups.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 
1960, 8, 1-7.—(a) From a list of 100 personality 
traits 5 traits which are most suitable to each of 12 
ethnic group were selected by 3 groups of Ss: 129 
middle school, 94 high school, and 70 college students. 
The results were tabulated and internal consistency 
was computed. (b) 12 ethnic groups were ranked by 
the same Ss in order of preference. The results 
. showed that the Japanese is most liked in spite of 
many unfavorable traits and that the Korean is least 
liked because of unfavorable traits. Underlying psy- 
chological mechanisms were discussed. (English 
summary )-—S. Ohwaki. 


6318. Kuzutani, Takamasa. Kumamoto U.,, 
Japan) Minzokuteki k6o to sono jinkakuteki ydin. 
[Interracial preferences and their personality deter- 
minants.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 8-17.—232 
college students were asked to compare each of 19 
races with the Japanese on a 7-point scale, to rate 
their feeling of self-dislike on a 6-point scale, and to 
select the most suitable opinion among 5 descriptions 
on the equality of races. With respect to racial pref- 
erences a high correlation was found with the same 
study done in 1954, but the preference and evaluation 
of races are not always correlative. A comparison of 
racial preferences and evaluation of superiority and 
the personality determinants indicated that “there may 
be a certain similar underlying personality dynamics 
between the xenophilic and the prejudiced.” ( Eng- 
lish summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


6319. O’Shea, Harriet E.. & Engel, Gerald. 
(Purdue U.) Some current student attitudes to- 
ward presidental candidates of different categories 
(racia and religious). Part I. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 
233-246.—673 students in a midwestern, tax-sup- 
ported, coeducational institution were polled in the 
spring of 1960 on whether they would vote for “a gen- 
erally qualified man for President if he happened to 
be a Catholic, Jew, Negro, or Protestant.” The stu- 
dents were given forms to complete with these cat- 
egories rotated. Similarly, this rotation procedure 
was followed for anonymously identifying party affil- 
iation ; 50% of the forms listed Democrat Ist and 50% 
Republican. The students polled were liberal arts 
and engineering seniors, liberal arts freshmen and 
sophomores, and student members of Jewish, Catholic, 
and Protestant religious foundations. The religious- 
foundation students as a group accepted a man on his 
merits rather than on his category more often than 
the university-course groups, but statistically reliable 
differences were found between the different religious 
foundations. The Republicans were more uncertain 
than the Democrats and more against one category 
than the “no party” group. There were no significant 
differences between seniors and the other underclass 
groups in the university-course groups. Graduate 
students in the religious foundations also more often 
chose a man on his merits in 2 categories than the 
underclassmen who, in various categories, were more 
uncertain about what they would do.—J. S. Cook, III. 


6320. Vroom, Victor H. Projection, negation, 
and the self concept. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 335- 
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344.—Data from 352 supervisor-subordinate pairs 
were collected to determine the conditions under 
which a person attributes his own attitudes and 
opinions to others. Questionnaire statements were 
then submitted to a modified Q sort technique. The 
general conclusion is that the projection of one’s own 
attitudes is toward persons for whom the individual 
has a positive attitude. This tendency is greater if 
the particular characteristic is more central to his 
self-concept.—M. York. 


21. Warburton, F. W. (U. Manchester, Eng- 
land) Social attitudes as measured by the factorial 
analysis of voting behaviour. Bull. Brit. Psychol. 
Soc., 1960, 41, 5-8.—A factor analysis was carried 
out of the votes cast in the 1931 general election in 
Germany. The first factor was interpreted as political 
extremism, or tender-tough mindedness. In spite of 
the differences in method used, the results give sup- 
port to some of the main findings obtained by Eysenck 
in his comprehensive study of social attitude question- 
naires.—P. F. C. Castle. 


(See also Abstract 5524) 


Change 


6322. Brusco, Rosanna. Beitrag zur Klarung 
des Problems “Vorurteil.” [Contribution toward a 
solution of the problem “prejudice.”] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1961, 12, 50-55.—Since no satisfactory defini- 
tion of the concept “prejudice” exists, a proposal for 
psychological analysis of the concept is offered which 
may lead to a clear definition—W. J. Koppitz. 


6323. Kerrick, Jean S., & McMillan, Daniel A. 
(U. California, Berkeley) The effects of instruc- 
tional set on the measurement of attitude change 
through communications. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 
113-120.—44 journalism students were used in a typ- 
ical attitude change experiment—pretest of attitude, 
exposure to experimental news stories, posttest of 
attitudes. The experimental group was informed that 
the study was designed to find out whether the news 
stories they had read had changed their attitudes. 
For the control group, the purpose of the experiment 
was masked. The informed group showed much less 
tendency to change their attitudes in response to the 
news stories. In addition, when members of the in- 
formed group did show change in response to the 
stories, they were more likely than the naive group 
members to change in the direction opposite to that 
advocated in the stories. The naive group’s attitude 
change was predictable from the principle of pressure 
toward congruity. The informed group’s was not. 
Instructions inhibited only evaluative change, how- 
ever, nonevaluative change in response to the com- 
munication was no different for informed and naive 
groups.—Author abstract. 


6324. McNeil, John D. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Changes in ethnic reaction tendencies dur- 
ing high school. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 199-200.— 
The present study involved: (a) comparison of a 
number of prejudiced stereotypes expressed by 50 
students entering the 10th grade and 50 students grad- 
uating from the 12th grade in the same institution 
and (b) the comparison of stereotypes expressed by 
students when they were at the 10th grade level with 
their attitudes at the 12th grade level. Expressions 
of prejudice were elicited by a list of 40 words such 
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as lonely, artists, and Mexicans; each item was pref- 
aced with the word “most.” The study revealed a 
general increase in prejudice during high school indi- 
cating a need for teaching arrangements to lower 
prejudice among their students.—F. Goldsmith. 


6325. Robbins, P. R. (United States Dept. Health, 
Education, & Welfare, Public Health Service) Im- 
mediate and delayed effects of social influence 
upon individual opinion. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 
159-167.—The study was designed to explore both 
immediate and delayed effects of social pressure on 
individual opinion. Variables considered were the 
presence of a threat that the individual’s opinion 
would be revealed to the group, the size of the ma- 
jority supporting the group position, and personality 
needs of the Ss as measured by the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule. In general, the degree to which 
Ss were immediately influenced by social pressure was 
the same whether (a) the size of the majority was 
larger (86%) or smaller (56%) and (b) the individ- 
ual was or was not given the expectation that his 
position would be revealed to the group. Although 
threat did not have a general effect it had a significant 
effect on the opinions of Ss who subsequently with- 
drew from the project. There was a positive relation- 
ship between immediate influence scores and subse- 
quent withdrawal from the research project. Delayed 
influence scores were similar for threat vs. non-threat 
and for high vs. low majority. Both threat and high 
majority were positively related to a drop in score 
from the influence session to the posttest. No signif- 
icant correlations were found between scores on the 
Edwards inventory and either immediate or delayed 
influence scores when computed for the entire sample. 
—Author abstract. 


6326. Selvin, Hanan C., & Hagstrom, Warren O. 
(U. California, Berkeley) Determinants of support 
for civil liberties. Brit. J. Sociol., 1960, 11, 51-73.— 
A study of the determinants of support for civil 
liberties in a sample of 894 students on the Berkeley 
campus of the University of California. Determinants 
included, among others: year in university, socioeco- 
nomic status, political party identification, religion, 
church attendance, grade-point average, major sub- 
ject area, residence, sex, and leadership. One of the 
significant findings is that high libertarianism in- 
creases with increase in the years of higher education. 
—R. M. Frumkin. 


6327. Sinha, A. K. P., & Upadhyaya, O. P. 
(Patna U., India) Change and persistence in the 
stereotypes of university students toward different 
ethnic groups during Sino-Indian border dispute. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 31-39.—This study was 
undertaken to investigate the change and persistence 
in the stereotypes of university students in India 
toward Indians and 8 other ethnic groups (Americans, 
Chinese, English, Germans, French, Negroes, Pakis- 
tanese, and Russians) in the context of the Sino- 
Indian border dispute. The findings were: (a) the 
preexisting stereotypes toward all ethnic groups, ex- 
cepting the Chinese, remained almost unchanged; (b) 
there was no significant difference in the percentages 
of desirable, undesirable, or neutral characteristics 
assigned to the different ethnic groups before and 
during the dispute, excepting the Chinese where the 
difference was found to be significant at .01 level of 
confidence; (c) the data for the preferential ranking 
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for association bore striking resemblance to the find- 
ings based on the analysis of the percentages of desir- 
able, undesirable, and neutral characteristics assigned 
to the different ethnic groups. The Chinese were 
placed at the bottom for preference for association; 
(d) it was also evident that preferential ranking for 
association is not entirely a function of stereotypes.— 
Author abstract. 

6328. Spiegel, Bernt. Enzyklopadie der Psy- 
chologie. Band 6. Die Struktur der Meinungs- 
verteilung im sozialen Feld. {Encyclopedia of psy- 
chology. Vol. 6. The structure of the formation of 
opinion in the social field.] Bern, Switzerland: Hans 
Huber, 1961. 158 p. S. Fr. 22.50.—A conceptual 
model, based essentially on field theory, for the anal- 
ysis and prediction of economic behavior is presented. 
The image of Liberace, for example, is a phenomenon 
predictable from the interaction of Liberace and his 
public. So is the case with a brand and its market 
or a leader and his party. The forces creating a suc- 
cessful image are controllable if the forces governing 
the interaction of the elements in the field responsible 
for the image are understood. Included in this phe- 
nomenological model is the phenomenon of the mani- 
fest and latent niche. (105-item bibliogr.)—R. M. 
Frumkin. 


6329. Weiss, W. Emotional arousal and atti- 
tude change. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 267-280.—The 
influence on attitudes of adding emotionally appealing 
material to a rationally organized article on crime was 
assessed by presenting a message to each of 3 groups 
and analyzing their answers to a questionnaire. Atti- 
tudes were significantly influenced. Degree of puni- 
tiveness was related to emotional arousal.—C. H. 
Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6316, 6346, 6361) 


Group PROCESSES 


6330. Beckman, Carl W., & Secord, Paul F. The 
effect of perceived liking on interpersonal attrac- 
tion. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 379-384.—The func- 
tional relationship between attraction and feeling liked 
was determined for 3 like-sexed groups of 10 fresh- 
men “strangers.” Perceptions of being liked were 
controlled in 6 weekly sessions. Group members 
chose the experimentally designated likers signifi- 
cantly more only for the Ist session —M. York. 


6331. Blau, Peter M. A theory of social integra- 
tion. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 545-556.—Social 
integration prevails in a group if bonds of attraction 
unite its members. The empirical data support the 
hypothesis that acceptance as a peer depends on ap- 
proachability as well as attractiveness—R. M. Frum- 
kin. 

6332. Boering, S. A. & van Bergen, Annie. 
Prestige en belangstelling. [Accomplishment and 
prestige.] Sociol. Gids, 1960, 7, 70-77.—The relation 
between the prestige of a soccer team and the interest 
in the club by team members was studied by means of 
a mail questionnaire and interviewing. One very 
good and one relatively poor soccer team of the same 
club were studied. The club members were most 
interested in the more prestigious team and the mem- 
bers of the more prestigious team were more inter- 
ested in their own team than were the members of the 
poorer team.—F. E. Fiedler. 
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6333. DeSoto, Clinton; Kuethe, James L., & 
Wunderlich, Richard. (Johns Hopkins U.) Social 
perception and self-perception of high and low 
authoritarians. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 149-155.— 
High and low authoritarians (as measured by the 
California F Scale) rated pictures of strangers on 
personality traits and subsequently rated themselves 
on the same traits. The high authoritarians exhibited 
general fear, suspicion, and moralistic condemnation 
of the strangers, relative to the low authoritarians, 
while glorifying their own virtue and ability. The 
high and low authoritarians showed little or no dif- 
ferences on measures of tendency to dichotomize, 
rigidity, acquiescence, and other aspects of behavior. 
It was suggested that differences on such variables 
found in other situations are not central to authori- 
tarianism but depend on the high authoritarians’ fear 
and suspicion of others.—Author abstract. 


6334. Deutsch, Morton. The effect of motiva- 
tional orientation upon trust and suspicion. Hum. 
Relat., 1960, 13, 123-139.—A 2-person nonzero-sum 
game is used as an experimental approach to the study 
of trust. Effects of motivational orientation, simul- 
taneity of choice, and communication on readiness to 
choose cooperatively were studied. The results con- 
firm expectations that a cooperative orientation would 
lead to trusting and trustworthy behavior, while a 
competitive orientation would lead to suspicious and 
untrustworthy behavior. Under different conditions 
an individualistic orientation can lead to behavior 
similar to either the cooperative or the competitive 
orientation —W. W. Meissner. 


6335. Dodd, Stuart C., & Garabedian, Peter G. 


(U. Washington) The logistic law of interaction 


when people pair off “at will.” J. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 143-158.—A controlled experiment in a 
classroom, replicated 5 times, showed excellent fits 
(r = .9, significant at 1% level) for the logistic dif- 
fusion curve when students interacted at will—despite 
3 measurable nonrandom variables (acquaintance- 
ships, interperson attraction cues, and sex difference) 
operating uncontrolled. The evidence indicates that 
logistic interaction is the probable limit in proportion 
to the degree to which measurable nonrandom influ- 
ences on interacting are controlled.—C. T. Morgan. 


6336. Ex, J. The nature of the relation between 
two persons and the degree of their influence on 
each other. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 39-54.—An in- 
dividual’s judgment in regard to a given object will 
be influeiiced more strongly by the judgment of some- 
one else if the other is a stranger and not an acquaint- 
ance or friend.—G. Rubin- Rabson. 


6337. Fiske, Donald W. (U. Chicago) Varia- 
bility among peer ratings in different situations. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 283-292.—“Mean 
ratings received by a subject from co-workers and 
observers after one group session were compared to 
those made after other group sessions. The difference 
between the mean ratings for a pair of sessions was 
found to possess some consistency, especially for rat- 
ings of Assertiveness and Number of Useful Ideas. 
Lower variability was associated with higher ratings.” 
Characteristics such as low assertiveness or low soci- 
ability exercise constraints on the variability of an 
individual’s behavior in group situations —W. Cole- 
man. 
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6338. Gorfein, D., Kindrick, T., Leland, Q., Mc- 
Avoy, M. E., & Barrows, J. (Montana State U.) 
Cognitive dissonance and yielding behavior. /. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 205-208.—The hypothesis that re- 
ward (theatre ticket) for correct estimations, in a 
tape-recorded version of the Asch group influence 
situation, would lead to less yielding on the part of 
the critical subjects was tested. No significant dif- 
ference was found in the amount of yielding between 
20 Ss in the reward group and 20 Ss in a nonreward 
control group. The effect of the tape-recording was 
discussed in terms of dissonance reduction.—D. Gor- 
fein. 

6339. Hare, A. Paul. (Harvard U.) The dimen- 
sions of social interaction. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 
211-215.—A conceptualization of basic variables deal- 
ing with the social interactions in small groups. The 
major dimensions in these interactions concern form 
and content.—J. Arbit. 

6340. Hartley, Ruth E. (City Coll. N. Y.) Norm 
compatibility, norm preference, and the acceptance 
of new reference groups. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 
87-95.—An investigation of the relationship between 
perceptions of norm-congruity, norm-preference, and 
the acceptance of a new group as a reference group. 
Ss were 146 male freshman college students who re- 
ported (a) the difference they perceived in normative 
behavior between their established groups and the 
college (new group) and (b) which norms they pre- 
ferred. Correlations with a measure of acceptance of 
the college indicated that preference for the norms of 
the new group was positively associated with accept- 
ance of it as a reference group, but that perception of 
relatively large differences in norms was negatively 
associated with acceptance. Intercorrelations between 
the norms scores and several other measures indicated 
that preference for the norms of the new group was 
associated with relative lack of need-satisfaction by 
other groups and a perceived lack of congruity be- 
tween the individual’s values and those of other 
groups.—-Author abstract. 


6341. Lana, R. E., Vaughan, W., & McGinnies, 
E. (U. Maryland) Leadership and friendship 
status as factors in discussion group interaction. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 127-134.—Sociometric 
choices on friendship and leadership criteria were 
made by members of 2 community groups who en- 
gaged in 3 discussion sessions concerning mental 
health films. Indices of friendship and leadership 
status were obtained from these groups and related 
to an index of verbal activity, labeled interaction 
status. Leadership status and interaction status were 
highly correlated as were leadership status and friend- 
ship status. Friendship status and interaction status, 
however, were not correlated. Those discussion par- 
ticipants who were relatively low in leadership status 
directed their comments to those members whom they 
identified as leaders. Friendship status apparently 
does not itself influence an individual’s interaction 
status within the small discussion group. These re- 
sults suggest that discussion of a communication in 
the small group situation is largely confined to the 
perceived leaders of the group.—C. T. Morgan. 


6342. Lanzetta, John T., & Roby, Thornton B. 
(U. Delaware) The relationship between certain 
up process variables and group problem-solv- 


be efficiency. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 135-148.— 
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A problem-solving task is described in which 3 group 
members are required to obtain a certain display pat- 
tern by appropriate responses. After a preliminary 
session on the task groups were trained under 1 of 6 
experimental conditions which included specific in- 
dividual and group training on the task as well as 
more general discussion of the relevant procedures 
and principles. Groups were then retested. Although 
group scores showed reliable improvement there were 
no significant differences among the training methods. 
Analysis of recorded communication protocols indi- 
cated that there were consistent differences in group 
procedure that affected the performance measures 
more strongly than did the task skills that were in- 
fluenced by training. Tentatively, it is suggested that 
group training might better be focussed on increasing 
groups’ awareness of relevant structural and proce- 
dural factors than on specific skills required by the 
task—C. T. Morgan. 


6343. Levy, Leo. (U. Michigan) Studies in 
conformity behavior: A methodological note. J. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 39-41.—This study undertakes to 
compare 2 methods of measuring conformity behav- 
ior; one divided by S. E. Asch and the other by 
R. Crutchfield. The results indicated that the labora- 
tory situation created by Crutchfield is far less effec- 
tive than the original face-to-face situation created by 
Asch.—C. T. Morgan. 


6344. Miyakawa, Tomoaki. (Tohoku U., Sendai, 
Japan) K0odé kikan no nare ni tsuite: II. Shakai- 
teki nare o chiishin ni shite. [On the familiarity of 
behavioral space: II. Social interaction of strangers. ] 
Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 38-47.—5 4th grade 
Ss who were strangers to each other were left in a 
room by themselves for 10 minutes. Their behavior 
was observed by 5 Os through a 1-way vision screen. 
The observation was made once a day for 3 days. The 
Ss’ behavior changed as follows: (a) they glanced at 
each other, (b) they explored more frankly and ac- 
tively, (c) they cognitively differentiated each other, 
and (d) a leader emerged. In another experiment a 
new member was introduced to the previous group. 
“Formation of familiarity between the new and old 
members and certain individuals of the first group 
contribute to let the new member be accepted by the 
group.” (English summary)—S. Ohwakti. 


6345. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) Attributed characteristics of liked and dis- 
liked persons. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 157-163.— 
Judgments of 22 items of behavior were investigated 
as a function of the attitudes of like and dislike di- 
rected to the person under evaluation. The categories 
of the items comprised social cohesiveness, physical 
appearance, expressive behavior, talents, need states, 
motivational structure, ego structure, emotionality, 
permanence of personality, and intentionality of be- 
havior. 80 college students gave their impressions on 
rating scales; 50% of the students received instruc- 
tions eliciting the recall of disliked persons, the other 
50% liked persons. The statistically significant results 
were discussed both in terms of unit formation and 
hypotheses that implied, in part, the idea that a dis- 
liked person, relative to a liked person, is seen as 
having a more compactly structured and a more vis- 
ible personality —C. 7. Morgan. 


6346. Pastore, Nicholas. (Queens Coll., Flush- 
ing) A note on changing toward liked and dis- 
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liked persons. J. soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 173-175.— 
After a brief rationale for the hypothesis that “it is 
more difficult to change a disliked person into a liked 
person than it is to change a liked person into a dis- 
liked person” 2 forms of a questionnaire were dis- 
tributed to 81 college students, each student receiving 
only 1 form. The 3 items of the questionnaire elicited 
the student’s impression of the difficulty of changing 
a personality. The instructions in 1 form of the ques- 
tionnaire directed the student to rate the possibility of 
change of a person who possessed liked traits into one 
who possessed disliked traits and in the other form, to 
rate the converse. The results confirmed the hypothe- 
sis.—Author abstract. 

6347. Psathas, G. (Indiana U.) Alternative 
methods for scoring interaction process analysis. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 97-103.—An alternative 
method to the usual direct or “in-process” scoring of 
interaction according to Bales’ Interaction Process 
Analysis categories is described and compared with 
Bales own scoring of the same group meeting. This 
method, called the protocol method, requires Os first 
to note initiators and targets of all acts and all non- 
verbal, scorable acts. A written protocol is then pro- 
duced from a tape recording of the verbal interaction. 
The final scoring of the group meeting combines the 
initial observations with the written protocol. Com- 
pared with Bales’ own scoring, the protocol method 
produced a larger total number of scores and, when 
particular categories are considered, greater frequen- 
cies in Category 11. When a satisfactory degree of 
reliability between Os is obtained, scoring can be done 
directly from the tape recording without transcription 
to a written protocol.—Author abstract. 

6348. Roby, Thornton B. (Tufts U.) Commit- 
ment. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 253-264.—A discussion 
of the concept of commitment and its application to 
game theory. The success of game theory in provid- 
ing rigorous normative solutions to decision-making 
problems does not hide the fact that some realism has 
been sacrificed in the process. It is proposed that the 
concept of commitment be used to bridge the gap be- 
tween the normative formulation and the typical be- 
havioral processes in decision making.—J. Arbit. 


6349. Scofield, R. W. Task productivity of 
groups of friends and non-friends. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 459-460.—“Task productivity of a sociomet- 
rically identified clique of 8 seventh grade girls, as 
measured by the number of quarter-minute periods 
devoted to the imposed task, was compared with that 
of a group of 8 matched non-friends from the same 
class. A replication was made by using a friendship 
clique of college sophomores which was matched with 
a group of non-friends. In both instances, the group 
of non-friends accomplished more productive task-ori- 
ented work to a very significant degree than did the 
clique of friends.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


6350. Smith, Anthony J. (U. Kansas) A devel- 
opmental study of group processes. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 97, 29-30.—The present study was con- 
cerned with developmental trends in group problem 
solving processes. 20 groups of 4 individuals each 
ranging in average age from 50 months to 443 months 
were drawn from larger ongoing groups. Each group 
was required to develop separate stories about an 
ambiguous photograph and about the Heider-Simmel 
movie. The ensuing discussions were recorded. The 
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following hypotheses were supported: (a) the propor- 
tion of the total interactions that is devoted to task 
oriented remarks will increase as a function of age 
and (b) the extent of independence of group members 
will increase as a function of age. The resemblance of 
these findings to reported observations of the social 
development of children and of stages of development 
of individual discussion groups and therapy groups 
was noted.—C. T. Morgan. 

6351. Tuddenham, R. D. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) The influence upon judgment of the apparent 
discrepancy between self and others. /. soc. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 53, 69-79.—Ss were required to make 
quantitative judgments with respect to problems of 
visual perception, general information, and opinion, 
while receiving knowledge of the judgments of others. 
In one treatment the norm supplied was the mode of 
a large standardization group: in the other there was 
moderate systematic distortion of the norm. A con- 
trol group received no normative information. The 
“genuine norm” group was less variable than the con- 
trols. The “moderate distortion” group was less var- 
iable than the controls on the opinion subset and 
slightly more variable on the visual and information 
items. The cumulative biasing of the norm shifted 
mean judgments significantly on all types of items and 
for both sexes as compared with controls. Results 
were contrasted with those described in previous 
papers when the pseudonorm had been subjected to 
gross distortion. Implications for propaganda and 
opinion change were discussed.—E. Y. Beeman. 


6352. Witte, Wilhelm. (U. Tiibingen, Germany) 


Experimentelle Untersuchungen von Bezugsys- 
temen: I. Struktur, Dynamik, und Genese von 


Bezugsystemen. [Experimental studies of frames of 
reference: I. Structure, dynamic, and genesis.] Psy- 
chol. Beit., 1960, 4, 218-252.—Experimental results 
indicate that the distribution of absolute character- 
istics of l-dimensional varieties (pitch of sounds, 
weight of apples) require the same sector on the 
phenomenological scale. Aspects of uncertainty 
(large vs. small) separate category sectors which are 
intraindividually constant and normally distributed. 
(23 ref., English & French summaries)—H. P. 
David, 


6353. Zander, Alvin, & Havelin, Arnold. Social 
comparison and interpersonal attraction. Hum. 
Relat., 1960, 13, 21-32.—32 9-member groups were 
divided into subgroups of 3 Ss; 50% of the groups 
were given high similarity instructions and the other 
50% low. Subgroups were allowed differing degrees 
of success on a collaborative task. The results sup- 
port the following predictions: (a) persons will be 
most attracted to others whose competence is closest 
to their own, (b) group members will be more at- 
tracted to a high competence group than a low, and 
(c) persons will be more attracted to others of di- 
vergent ability who are highly competent than to those 
who are low in competence.—W’. WV. Meissner. 


6354. Ziller, Robert C., Behringer, Richard D., 
& Goodchilds, Jacqueline E. (U. Delaware) The 
minority newcomer in open and closed groups. /. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 75-84.—This laboratory experi- 
ment was concerned with the assimilation of the new- 
comer under conditions where the host group expected 
membership changes (an open group) or did not ex- 
pect membership changes (a closed group) and the 
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perceived relative status of the donor group or culture 
(represented by a Negro or white newcomer). It was 
concluded that interpersonal orientation is a more 
critical consideration in interracial groups or in 
groups where there are distinct differentiating char- 
acteristics among the various subgroups.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 6149, 6197, 6210, 6293, 6296, 
6314, 6357, 6358, 6363, 6368, 6473, 6488, 6608, 6893) 


LEADERSHIP 


6355. Bass, Bernard M. (Louisiana State U.) 
Leadership, psychology, and organizational be- 
havior. New York: Harper, 1960. xiii, 548 p. 
$6.50.—The author proposes a systematic theory of 
leadership and organizational behavior. He supports 
this a posteriori theory of group behavior with a 
formidable body of empirical evidence and opinion 
gathered from many disciplines and secured through 
a variety of techniques. Bass formulates operational 
definitions for such concepts as group effectiveness, 
group attractiveness, leadership, interaction potential, 
and status and then articulates these concepts within 
a “nomological net” with the aid of a series of simple 
constructs, axioms, and theorems. In attempting to 
create a global theory Bass acknowledges the possible 
sacrifice of some scientific rigor; he notes his essen- 
tially heuristic purposes at this juncture but is willing 
to let the predictions generated from the theory be 
tested in subsequent laboratory and field studies. 
(1155 ref.)—A. W. Halpin. 

6356. Cassel, Russell N., & Shafer, Alice E. 
(Fontana Unified Schools, Calif.) An experiment 
in leadership training. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 299- 
305.—This study was concerned with (a) developing 
and implementing a leadership training program for 
2 available classes of seniors at Fontana High School 
in California for the 1959-60 school year and (b) 
with assessing growth in the participating students 
during the training program by comparing scores on 
tests related to leadership for the beginning and end 
of the school year. The leadership training program 
involved 6 basic areas: self-evaluation and under- 
standing, critical thinking, problem solving, human 
motivation and frustration, leadership ability, and 
interaction with community leaders. Tests in the 
following areas were utilized for assessment purposes : 
leadership values, leadership decision patterns, social 
insight, personality tension and needs, and sociometry. 
The findings indicate significant growth in leadership 
and social insight during the training period and as 
indicated by improved test score data.—Author ab- 
stract. 

6357. Lukasczyk, Kurt. Zur Theorie der Fiihr- 
errolle. [On a theory of the role as leader.] Psy- 
chol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 179-188.—Leadership in an 
interaction phenomenon. It belongs, therefore, in the 
realm of social psychology. It is also a group phe- 
nomenon. The dynamic relationship between leader 
and group is the decisive factor into which the group 
structure, the specific situation structure, and the 
personality structures of leader and group members 
enter as variables.—W. J. Koppitz. 

6358. Marks, John B. Interests and group for- 
mation. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 385-390.—Study of 
extra-clique friendship ties of clique leaders confirmed 
the hypothesis in leadership literature that “leaders 
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tend centrifugally to mediate between their own 
groups and the surrounding social environment.” 
High school Ss representing 49 cliques provided inter- 
est and sociometric scores for 7 variance estimates. 
There was considerable within-clique interest homo- 
geneity.—M, York. 


6359. Schlesinger, _— A. (Michigan State 
U.) The structure of competition for office in the 
American states. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 197-210.— 
Competition for public office in the American states is 
measured by placing a number of offices on a 2-dimen- 
sional scale according to over-all and cyclical com- 
petitiveness in the period from 1914 to 1958. The 
dispersal of offices within a single state provides an 
additional dimension, the range of competition. Since 
the dimension of competition is not compatible with 
current conceptions of a 2-party system, it is impor- 
tant that party theory be more directly related to 
empirical conditions in American politics. (23 ref.) 
—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 6336, 6341, 6365) 


CoMMUNICATION 


6360. Bjerstedt, Ake. (U. Lund, Sweden) The 
five-step intersubject interview technique in psy- 
chological research. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 273-278. 
—The method presented is designed for studies of the 
communication process and for studies of different 
“life-space emphasis” among various Ss. The data 
collection focuses upon mutual interviews on different 
“levels of reality.” “Real interaction” (nonguided 
peer interviews with role reversal) is both preceded 
by and followed by “imagined interaction.” The data 
analysis includes identification of information units, 
classification of units on content matrices, and inter- 
pretation of matrices in terms of “life-space contin- 
gencies.” Developmental data from the 9-, 11-, and 
13-year levels, and data on communication between 
children without a common language are presented as 
empirical illustrations.—Author abstract. 


6361. Catton, William R., Jr. Changing cogni- 
tive structure as a basis for the ‘sleeper effect.’ 
Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 348-354.—The “sleeper effect” 
is reviewed briefly and related to a study of the effect 
of a motion picture on social experience. “Instead of 
confining our research on communication and persua- 
sion to such questions as, ‘Does this film make people 
more favorable toward Britain?’ etc., we might be 
well advised to address ourselves to the much broader 
(and more difficult) problem, ‘What kind of world- 
view or definitions of situations or images of the 
generalized other are people getting from more or less 
continual exposure to mass communications?’ ”’—A. 
R. Howard. 


6362. Hamilton, R. V., Lawless, R. H., & Mar- 
shall, R.W. (Boeing Airplane Co., Wichita, Kan.) 
Television within the social matrix: II. Trends 
after 18 months of ownership. J. soc. Psychol., 
1960, 52, 77-86.—This is a follow-up study to an 
original investigation suggesting the impact of tele- 
vision as a technical change agent upon the develop- 
ing personalities of the Wichita, Kansas, community. 
The Ist study interviewed 75 nontelevision families 
and 75 television families after television stations had 
been in the community 6 months. The 2nd study re- 
administered the original interview questionnaire to 
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a matched sample of television operation. The cur- 
rent report uses the original statistical technique and 
the original classification system which is based upon 
the “General Action Theory.” The current investiga- 
tion suggests that television is becoming absorbed 
within the action system of the personalities of our 
culture.—Author abstract. 


6363. Loomis, James L. Communication, the 
development of trust, and cooperative behavior. 
Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 305-315.—“‘The research .. . 
was concerned, first, with a description of the condi- 
tions under which an individual would, on the basis 
of trust, establish a cooperative relationship with an- 
other person, and, second, with the use of communica- 
tion in establishing trust.” 10 experimental groups 
were used for 5 communications levels—% were send- 
ers and % were receivers in a 2-person game. The 
sample was 198 student Ss. Ss who communicated 
were more likely to perceive trust than noncommuni- 
cating Ss, and the probability increased as the level of 
communication increased.—M. York. 


6364. Moser, Henry M., O’Neill, John J., Oyer, 
Herbert J., Wolfe, Susan M., Abernathy, Edward | 
A., & Schowe, Ben M., Jr. (Ohio State U.) His- 
torical aspects of manual communication. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 145-151.—History of the manual 
language. Hand alphabets have been in existence for 
more than 1000 years. Use of the manual alphabet is 
of more recent origin. A number of modifications 
which led to the establishment of the present 1- and 
2-hand methods are described.—M. F. Palmer. 


6365. Rokkan, Stein, & Torsvik, Per. Der 
Wahler, der Leser und die Parteipresse. [Ihe 
elector, the reader, and the party press.] Kol. Z. 


Soziol. Soz.-psychol., 1960, 12, 278-301.—An analysis 
of political recruiting and reading of newspapers in 
Norway. (25 ref.)—R. M. Frumkin. 


6366. Rowe, Frederick B., Brooks, Shirley, & 
Watson, Barbara. (Randolph-Macon) Communi- 
cation through gestures. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1960, 
105, 232-237.—30 pictures of American Indian sign 
language gestures were matched with word meanings 
by 238 college and 259 high school students, including 
both sexes, white and Negro races, and deaf and non- 
deaf persons. All groups scored significantly above 
chance. White students scored higher than Negro 
students. Scores by deaf students tended to exceed 
those by the nondeaf. Correlations between gesture 
scores and scores on SAT and CTMM group meas- 
ures of intelligence were .14 and .36, respectively. — 
T. E. Newland. 


6367. Ruesch, Jurgen. (U. California School 
Medicine) Mass communication and mass motiva- 
tion. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 250-258.—Suf- 
fering from a lack of corrective feedback, the methods 
of mass communication may produce damaging effects 
through the continuous presentation of distorted re- 
ality. The conclusion is drawn that our efforts to 
achieve mental health can no longer be limited to 
individual patients but have to include the conditions 
which affect the mental health of all people in society, 
including the mass communication media.—L. N. 
Solomon, 


6368. Triandis, Harry C. (U. Illinois) Cogni- 
tive similarity and communication in a dyad. Hum. 
Relat., 1960, 13, 175-183.—An experiment (Ss = 40 
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male undergrads) was run to test 2 hypotheses con- 
cerning interpersonal similarity and communication 
effectiveness. Attribute similarity is concerned with 
dimensions used by persons when examining events. 
Communication similarity is used by 2 persons in the 
actual process of communication. A minimum of 
communication can take place even when communica- 
tion similarity is very low. But, the higher the com- 
munication and/or attribute similarity, the greater the 
communication effectiveness of the dyad. Findings 
are related to a theoretical model derived from New- 
comb, Homans, and others. (24 ref.) —IlV. W. Meiss- 
ner. 


(See also Abstracts 5803, 6316) 
ESTHETICS 


6369. Blyler, Dorothea. (Western Illinois U.) 
The song choices of children in the elementary 
grades. /. Res. music Educ., 1960, 8, 9-15.—Simple 
questionnaires were given to 9007 children in Grades 
2-6 in 9 midwestern states. Results suggest that the 
Ss prefer songs with texts in keeping with interests 
of their age group and melodies that are: expressive 
of the words; varied in rhythm and contour; and 
possessing strong melodic movement, strong climaxes, 
and definite points of repose. The major mode was 
preferred with well defined cadences ending on the 
tonic. No significant differences appeared between 
likes or dislikes of folk and composed songs. Differ- 
ences in preferences of boys and girls were slight.— 
D. S. Higbee. 

6370. Greenacre, Phyllis. (Cornell U.) Woman 
as artist. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 208-227.— 
Limiting consideration to the early genetic factors 
which may restrict the female’s later development of 
adequate capacity for externalization of artistic crea- 
tivity, it is suggested that differences in anatomical 
structure between the sexes tends to make for a lesser 
degree of precise externalization, thus contributing to 
the lesser artistic productivity of women.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6371. Tliffe, A. H. 


(University Coll. North Staf- 
fordshire, Keele, England) A study of preferences 
in feminine beauty. Brit. J. Psychol, 1960, 51, 267— 

273.—12 photographs of women’s faces, taken under 
uniform conditions, were ranked for ‘prettiness’ by 


4355 readers of a national daily newspaper. The 
results suggest that a common basis of judgment is 
shared by men and women of all ages and in all parts 
of the United Kingdom. Possible origins for this 
common basis of judgment are discussed together with 
limitations of the present technique of inquiry. (19 
ref.) —C. M. Franks. 


6372. Kyme, George H. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) An experiment in teaching children to read 
music with shape notes. J. Res. music Educ., 1960, 
8, 1-8.—The 7-shape notation developed by Jesse B. 
Aikin in The Christian Minstrel (1846) was found to 
be more efficient (beyond the .01 level) than the usual 
methods of teaching music reading to 4th- and 5th- 
grade students. In addition, experimental Ss were 
the only ones to develop skill in notating their own 
created melodies; they alone attained a grasp of the 
harmonic structure in music necessary to create an 
autoharp accompaniment; and when promoted to the 
7th grade, a much higher percentage of them enrolled 
in the elective glee club.—D. S. Higbee. 


PERSONALITY AND ABILITIES 


6373. Niederland, William G. The first applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to a literary work. Psycho- 
anal, Quart., 1960, 29, 228-235.—Freud’s first applica- 
tion of psychoanalysis to a literary work was in 1898 
when he applied it to the analysis of Meyer’s Die 
Richterin. Freud’s deductions are summarized and 
discussed.—L. N. Solomon, 


(See also Abstracts 5483, 5817, 6265, 6341) 
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6374. Money, John. (Johns Hopkins U.) Com- 
ponents of eroticism in man: Cognitional rehears- 
als. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in 
biological psychiatry. Vol. II, (see 35: 5839) Pp. 
210-225.—21 paraplegics, though incapable of receiv- 
ing genitopelvic signals, continued to experience 
erotic dreams, daydreams, and plans. Based mostly 
on literature concerning the role of extragenitopelvic 
erotic signals and of “imprinting” (especially in 
hermaphrodites), differences in perceptual thresholds 
and the importance of life experiences for an individ- 
ual’s erotic inclinations and choices are discussed.— 
R. Kaelbling. 


6375. Robaye, F. Principes pour l’'aménagement 
des épreuves psychotechniques utilisées avec des 
noirs congolais. [Principles drawn from psycholog- 
ical tests among Congolese Negroes.] Travail hum., 
1960, 23, 93-96.—3 principles were drawn from re- 
searches carried on in missions in the Belgian Congo: 
(a) performance in psychological tests depends on the 
particular cultural conditions of the Ss under exam- 
ination ; educability should be tested rather than apti- 
tudes. (b) No hindrance should be placed in the way 
by time limits. (c) Right answers are relative to 
each culture considered: Ss may lack the rules and 
thinking patterns which lead to the right answer ac- 
cording to our criteria —R. W. Husband. 


6376. Smith, Henry Clay. (Michigan State U.) 
Personality adjustment. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1961. 617 p. $6.95.—‘“The goals, theories, and meth- 
ods of the science [of personality] first are introduced 
and then are applied in turn to the understanding of 
personality traits, to the dynamic structure of person- 
ality as a whole, and to the interaction of structure 
and environment,” i.e., to a consideration of such ad- 
justment problems as are met at college, in marriage 
and parenthood, at work, and in aging. The book is 
“intended primarily for courses that deal with the 
psychology of personality, the pyschology of adjust- 
ment, and mental hygiene,” with or without a previous 
introductory course. “To meet these varying needs, 
material of varying levels is integrated throughout the 
book. The same topic is often approached through 
the use of photographs, case studies, theoretical dis- 
cussions, research summaries, and a consideration of 
methodological issues.” There are exercises to “pro- 
vide an opportunity for the student to actually put in 
practice the principles discussed in the text... . 
Answers are given at the ends of chapters.” (300 
ref.) —D. G. Applesweig. 


6377. Stagner, Ross. (Wayne State U.) Psy- 
chology of personality. (3rd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. ix, 586 p. $7.50.—21 chapters 
arranged in 6 sections. I. “Introduction” (“Scientific 
Study of Personality,” “Methods: Ratings and Ob- 
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servations,” and “Methods: Inventories and Projec- 
tive Tests”), Il. “Development” (“Basic Principles” ; 
“Emotional Foundations”; and “Frustration, Stress, 
and Conflict”), III. “Description” (“Personality 
Style,” “Traits,” “The Self,” “Character,” “Attitudes 
and Values,” and “Type Theories of Personality”), 
IV. “Dynamics” (“Biological Approaches,” “Psycho- 
analytic Theories of Motivation,” and “Motivation as 


Goal Seeking”), V. “Determinants” (“Biological 
Factors,” “The Family: Childhood,” “The Family: 
Maturity,” “The School System,” “Economic Fac- 


tors,” and “Personality and Sociz‘ Values.”)—C. T. 
Morgan. 


6378. Taft, Ronald. A statistical analysis of 
personality theories. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 80-88. 
—17 personality theories are analyzed for similarities 
and dissimiliarities or degree of generality or unique- 
ness. They are grouped according to clusters: func- 
tionalist social field theories, developmental approach 
to unconscious complexes and personality structures, 
innate organismic self-actualization, and constitutional 
personality structures.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 


(See also Abstracts 5839, 5980) 


New Tests & Test CONSTRUCTION 


6379. Adams, Henry E., & Berg, Irwin A. (Lou- 
isiana State U.) Schizophrenia and deviant re- 
sponse sets produced by auditory and visual test 
content. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 393-398.—In the 
present study a test consisting of 50 tape-recorded 
sounds, together with the necessary instructions, was 
administered to 83 normal and 81 schizophrenic Ss on 
the hypothesis that auditory deviant response sets 
could be identified and which would differentiate the 
2 groups. Visual stimuli in the form of the Per- 
ceptual Reaction test, a test composed of 60 abstract 
designs, were also used for comparison purposes. 
Both tests satisfactorily distinguished the normal from 
the schizophrenic groups. Of 200 theoretically pos- 
sible auditory deviant responses, about 1 out of every 
3 differentiated normal from schizophrenic Ss at 
either the .01 or .05 level of significance—C. T. 
Morgan. 

6380. Brown, James I. (U. Minnesota) Vocab- 
ulary: Key to communication. Education, 1959, 80, 
80-84.—A 40-item test was devised to aid in diagnos- 
ing depth of performance at 4 levels: memorization, 
identification, application, and generalization. Dis- 
cussed are (a) the key role of vocabulary, (b) a 
multiple-purpose approach, and (c) a master-word 
approach.—S. M. Amatora. 


6381. Howard, James W. (Montreal, Canada) 
The Howard Ink Blot Test. Brandon, Vt.: Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1960. v, 202 p. $5.00.—A 
manual for the use of the 12 blots which comprise the 
Howard Ink Blot Test. The system of scoring and 
the organization of the manual follow that used by 
Beck in the scoring of the Rorschach series. Some 
gross statistical data are provided for normal and 
deviant groups. However, the author feels that 
“nearly all that an ink blot record can give us is 
qualitative information.” No validity data are re- 
ported —B. A. Maher. 


6382. Ittelson, William H., Seidenberg, Bernard, 
& Kutash, Samuel B. (Brooklyn Coll.) A per- 
ceptual flexibility battery. Percept. mot. Skills, 
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1961, 12, 3-9.—A battery drawing upon the relation- 
ship between perceptual changes and psychopathology 
is described along with the basis of the test scores 
and reliability measures. The diagnostic and predic- 
tive value of the test battery is considered—W. B. 
Essman, 


6383. Kahn, T. C. Kahn Intelligence Tests: 
Experimental Form (KIT: EXP). Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1960, 10, 123-153. (Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 
1-V10, $2.50) —KIT: EXP includes a Main Scale; a 
Brief Placement Scale to determine level of entry into 
the Main Scale; special shorter scales to estimate 
ability in areas of concept formation, recall, and motor 
coordination; and scales for administration by sign 
language and for testing the sight-handicapped and 
blind. Test-retest MAs correlated .93 over a 3-wk. 
interval, and MAs correlated .75 with Stanford-Binet 
or WAIS MAs.—C. H. Ammons. 


6384. McCreary, John K. (Bates Coll.) The 
problem of personality definition. /. gen. Psychol., 
1960, 63, 107-111.—Respectively, the various writings 
of G. W. Allport, C. Kluckhohn, H. A. Murray, and 
Gardner Murphy are reviewed. Definition hinges on 
the degree of inclusiveness permitted in the connota- 
tion of the term personality, but the choice is guided 
by the decision concerning the corollary problem of 
organization. Organization is the touchstone of def- 
inition. If Allport’s definition is intraorganic, Kluck- 
hohn and Murray’s is intrabrain. The co-authors 
endorse Kurt Lewin’s views, remarking: “Lewin’s 
‘field’ . . . is entirely within the head, post-sensory 
and premotor.” Murphy holds that “the total per- 
sonality” is an organism-environment field of distrib- 
uted energy. The difference between the interpreta- 
tions of Lewin given by Kluckhohn and Murray on 
the one hand and Murphy on the other, is discussed.— 
C. T. Morgan. 


6385. McQuitty, Louis L. (Michigan State U.) 
Hierarchical syndrome analysis. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 293-304.—A_pencil-and-paper 
method is described for classifying persons (or other 
objects) into types based on common characteristics. 
An illustration is given with a group of companies 
being classified into syndromes of successively higher 
orders. 2 versions of the method are described—one 
rapid but less accurate, the other laborious but more 
accurate.—W, Coleman. 


6386. @stby, Hans. Forsgk med CMAS: En 
studie av angst hos barn. [Research with the 
CMAS: A study of anxiety in children.] Pedag. 
Forsk., Nord., 1960, No. 3, 139-155.—The Children’s 
Manifest Anxiety Scale (CMAS) was translated into 
Norwegian and administered to 157 children from the 
sixth grade (average age 12-13). The mean anxiety 
score did not differ significantly from the means re- 
ported in other studies. However, contrary to find- 
ings in other studies no sex difference was found. 
Zero correlation was found between the A- and the L- 
scale. A-scale test-retest reliability after one week 
was .94; for the L-scale .69. The correlation between 
anxiety scores and IQ was —.43; with arithmetical 
reasoning —.51.—L. Goldberger. 

6387. Page, H. A. A scale for the assessment of 
daydreaming behavior. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 
10, 110.—The questionnaire permits machine scoring 
of 12 rationally developed subscales, “Defensiveness, 
Achievement, Aggression and Hostility, Dependency, 
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Pathology, and Romance and Heterosexual.” Fur- 
ther subscales are being developed.—C. H. Ammons. 


6388. Rand, Per. Anxiety in connection with 
school performance: II. Research in connection 
with the test anxiety questionnaire for children. 
Pedag. Forsk., Nord., 1960, No. 3, 122-137.—In this, 
the second in a series of papers on anxiety and school 
performance, the anxiety scale for children developed 
by Sarason and his associates is reviewed in detail.— 
L. Goldberger. 


6389. Reich, Heinrich. Seelenbilder. [Pictures 
of the psyche.] Stuttgart, Germany: Rascher, 1960. 
307 p.—tThis is a handbook describing a new test 
developed by the author and his co-workers during a 
period of over 10 years. The test (TUA Test) is 
based upon 36 multiple color drawings of modern art 
which are indefinite in form and content. These pic- 
tures are presented to the S who is asked to choose 
12 pictures he likes.most and 12 pictures he likes least 
and also 12 pictures which are the most beautiful and 
12 which are the least beautiful. The pictures selected 
are interpreted on the basis of their symbolic implica- 
tions in terms of Jungian symbolism. The text in- 
cludes the 36 cards, a table of symbols, and scoring 
sheets.—l’. J. Bieliauskas. 

6390. Sano, Katsuo; Makita, Hitoshi, & Miyoshi, 
Kunio. (Seishin Igaku Inst., Tokyo, Japan) Per- 
sonality Inventory no kenkyi: II. Shitsumon bun 
no kaisei oyobi percentile-chi no hend6. [Studies 


on the Personality Inventory: II. Revision of the 
questionnaire and the change of percentile value. ] 
Bull, Seishin Jgaku Inst., 1959, 6, 59-65.—The ex- 
pression of questions was altered to make them milder 


and the situation described more natural. The results 
of 350 male and 350 female college students showed 
only minor changes in percentile values due to the 
revision. (English summary )—S. Ohwaki. 

6391. Sano, Katsuo, & Makita, Hitoshi; Saka- 
mura, Hiromi; Murata, Tsuneyoshi, & Miyoshi, 
Kunio. (Seishin Igaku Inst., Tokyo, Japan) Seiken- 
shiki TAT zuhan no normative study: II. Kaitei 
zuhan oyobi shin zuhan ni tsuite. TAT no 
kenkyi. IV. [A normative study of Seiken-shiki 
TAT pictures. Part II.) Bull. Seishin Igaku /nst., 
1959, 6, 21-58.-—Seiken-shiki TAT pictures were 
projected on a screen and students of colleges and 
middle schools responded to them. From 40 to 150 
stories were obtained for each picture. The structure 
and content of the common stories are reported. 
Illustrations of the pictures and typical stories are 
presented. (English summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


6392. Sano, Katsuo; Makita, Hitoshi; Saka- 
mura, Hiromi, & Shirato, Kumiko. (Seishin-Igaku 
Inst. Japan) Shéneny6 Bunshéd kanseihd test 
(SCT ag ) no kaitei: Shégakusei-y6 no sakusei. 
SCT no kenkyi. V. [Revision of the Seiken-shiki 
Sentence Completion Test for boys and girls.] Bull. 
Seishin-lgaku Inst., 1960, 7, 103-117.—The revised 
SCT was administered to 275 4th-grade children. 
The responses were classified into 4 personality cat- 
egories and 3 determinant categories. The results 
indicate “this SCT for primary school children ren- 
ders a close approximation of the desired informa- 
tion.” (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


6393. Sharma, K. N. (Indian Statistical Inst., 
Calcutta) Analysis of a test of reasoning ability. 
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J. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 228-240.—To 
analyse reasoning behavior shown in various situa- 
tions, a Verbal Reasoning Test was constructed. 
Consisting of 5 subtests (Grouping, Analogies, Given 
Facts, Conclusions, and Decoding) with 20 multiple 
choice items in each subtest, it was administered to 
570 Ss from 7 Indian colleges. Factor analysis re- 
sulted in the hypothesis of 4 factors to account for test 
performance: general reasoning, perception of rela- 
tions, deduction, induction. (16 ref.) —D. Lebo. 

6394. Tcherniak, Alexander. Beayot hatokef. 
[Problems of validity.] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 232- 
241.—A critical analysis of various approaches to the 
study of validity (of tests, questionnaires, etc.) is 
given. The limitations of the empirical and of the 
qualitative-logical approach are discussed. An inte- 
gration of both approaches based on L. Guttman’s 
scale-analysis theory is suggested. (English sum- 
mary )—H. Ormian. 

6395. Toops, Herbert A. (Ohio State U.) A 
comparison by work-limit and time-limit of item 
analysis indices for practical test construction. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 251-266.—Each 
new form of the Ohio State Psychological Examina- 
tion (OSPE) has about 40 highly valid old items 
imbedded. Although the OSPE has traditionally been 
a work limit test, Layton extracted 78 items for a 
Minnesota version with time limits. A comparison of 
item difficulties and item validity for the 2 conditions 
of administration using the same items generally 
failed to show any significant difference for the 2 
conditions. It is concluded that with adequate time 
limits (95% have time to finish) the validity will not 
be markedly affected by type of administration. Sev- 
eral suggestions on test construction are included 
based on 36 years of experience.—W. Coleman. 


6396. Wesman, Alexander G. (Psychological 
Corp., NYC) Some effects of speed in test use. 
Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 267-274.—Speed is 
a dimension rather than a trait. The speed dimension 
should be considered for relevant criteria, not just for 
convenience of test administration. Cognitive ability 
may be a contaminating factor in a speeded test as, for 
example, in the Davis Reading Test. Speed may also 
reflect a personality or work habit variable. Speeded- 
ness is incompatible with item analysis and leaves reli- 
ability coefficients of virtually no value.—W. Coleman. 


(See also Abstracts 6429, 6448, 6460) 


INTELLIGENCE 


6397. Borgatta, E. F., & Corsini, R. J. The 
Quick Word Test (QWT) and the WAIS. Psy- 
chol. Rep., 1960, 6, 201.—Correlations for WAIS 
scores and IQ, age, and 4 forms of the Quick Word 
Test were calculated. WAIS r’s ranged from .60 to 
98; QWT r’s with WAIS from .53 to 83. Age 
correlated in .30s with QWT scores and below .26 
with WAIS scores.—C. H. Ammons. 


6398. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) Mean- 
ingless questions concerning “intelligence.” Ed- 
ucation, 1959, 80, 33-36.—After discussing the need 
for a concept of intelligence, various theories of in- 
telligence, the influence of heredity and environment, 
and the constancy and distribution of the IQ, the 
author points to the confusion concerning terms re- 
lated to individual differences. The answer to the 
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question concerning intellectual capacity depends upon 
the definition of capacity —S. M. Amatora. 


6399. Central Institute of Education. (Delhi, 
India) A report of the construction and standard- 
ization of a verbal group test of intelligence (13+). 
Cent. Inst. Educ. Publ., Delhi, 1959, No. 38. 19 p. 
—Split-half reliability was found to be .94, and the 
retest coefficients ranged from .73 to .87. Validity 
was found by correlating test scores with percentage 
of school marks (.42 for boys and .33 for girls), 
teachers’ estimates (.60), Jenkins Nonverbal Test 
(.71), and Raven’s Matrices (.43).—U. Pareek. 


6400. Dice, Lee R. (Cranbrook Inst. Science) 
Resources of mental ability. How can the supply 
of superior ability be conserved and perhaps in- 
creased? Eugen. Quart., 1960, 7, 9-21.—To offset 
the adverse differential fertility in mental capacity 
probably now occurring, encouragement—economic, 
social or psychological—should be extended to above- 
average individuals so they could have larger families 
than those below average. Scholarships should be 
plentifully supplied to graduate students. A national 
research institute to study factors that affect superior 
mental ability is also recommended.—G,. C. Schwes- 
inger. 


6401. Jung, H. Der Figure-Reasoning-Test in 
der Praxis. [The Figure Reasoning Test in clinical 
practice.] Psychol. u. Praxis, 1960, 4, 65-70.—The 
Figure Reasoning Test has been found to be a useful 
and economical test in clinical practice in the identi- 
fication of superior abstract intelligence.—S. Kavruck. 


6402. Kahn, T. C. A new “culture-free” intel- 
ligence test. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 239-242.— 
“The Kahn Intelligence Tests: Experimental Form 
(KIT: EXP) uses 16 simple plastic objects and a 
strip of felt to determine mental ages of persons from 
birth to the average adult range. Provision is made 
for testing blind persons and those who do not speak 
the same language as the tester. The test is still 
experimental, but has clear value as an adjunct to 
other tests when a complicating verbal or cultural 
factor is suspected. The advantages of the KIT: EXP 
lie in the simplicity and availability of materials . . 
its easy administration and scoring, and its relative 
freedom from influence of special cultural, educa- 
tional, and language factors.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6403. Levinson, B. M. (Yeshiva U.) A research 
note on subcultural differences in WAIS between 
aged Italians and Jews. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 197- 
198.—“Jews had significantly higher verbal IQs than 
the Italians, while the latter had significantly higher 
performance IQs than the Jews.”—J. Botwinick. 


6404. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Sub- 
cultural variations in verbal and performance abil- 
ity at the elementary school level. J. genet. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 97, 149-160.—“The WISC psychometric 
patterns of native born Jewish, Irish, and Italian boys 
matched for full WISC IQ and attending fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades of all-day religious schools were 
analyzed. There were statistically significant differ- 
ences among the verbal and performance scales, as 
well as certain subtests for the three groups.”—C. T. 
Morgan. 


6405. Levinson, Boris M. (Yeshiva U.) Sub- 
cultural values and IQ stability. J. genet. Psychol., 
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1961, 98, 69-82.—A study was made of the hypothesis 
that stability of IQ in a particular subculture will de- 
pend, in part, upon the measuring instrument. If the 
values of a given subculture are measured and there 
is no change in these values, the 1Q will remain stable. 
If there is an increasing emphasis on those values the 
IQ will rise. If there is a deemphasis the IQ will 
decline. A reexamination in 1958-59 of Jewish chil- 
dren attending day (Yeshiva) schools to whom the 
WISC was administered in 1956-57 indicated that 
there was a statistically significant increase in WISC 
verbal scores. The increase in WISC performance 
scores was Statistically insignificant, there being a 
decline of performance on some WISC subtests. The 
inference was drawn that a prior selection of test 
items might lead one to believe in either increase, 
decrease, or stability of IQ. It is necessary in inter- 
preting IQ changes to consider both the items compos- 
ing intelligence scales and the cultural values.—E. Y. 
Beeman. 


6406. Lindner, Greig, & Overton, Richard K. 
(Fort Hays Kansas State Coll.) Intelligence as 
related to grouping in learning. /. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 371-373.—In a test of the hypothesis that 
individuals of relatively high intelligence have a rela- 
tively great tendency to group material which they 
are to learn, 49 college students were required to learn 
sets of digits. A measure of each S’s tendency to 
group the digits was obtained, and these measures 
were correlated with intelligence scores. The result- 
ing correlation was only .06 and did not support the 
hypothesis.—Author abstract. 


6407. Maher, B. A. (Louisiana State U.) Posi- 
tion errors and primitive thinking in the Progres- 
sive Matrices Test. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
1016-1020.—“‘Two groups of subjects, college stu- 
dents and mentally retarded children, were tested with 
the Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test (1938). The 
frequency with which errors occurred in particular 
positions for both groups was computed for Sets A 
and B of the test series. Analysis of the data obtained 
does not offer support for the hypothesis that differ- 
ences in intelligence lead to differential position pref- 
erences between the two groups. Such significant 
differences as were observed are more adequately ex- 
plained by reference to the differential appeal of the 
content of given available error-choices. Clinical use 
of the Progressive Matrices Test for purposes other 
than obtaining a percentile score seems to lack justifi- 
cation at this time.”"—V. M. Staudi-Sexton. 


6408. Morgant, M. E. Note sommaire sur quel- 
ques comparaisons psychologigues entre des pop- 
ulations Africaines, Malgaches et Européenes. 
[Summary of some psychological comparisons among 
Africans, Madagascans, and Europeans.] Rev. Psy- 
chol. appl., 1959, 9, 23-34.—A series of tests were 
given to various populations in the Camerouns, 
Senegal, Guinea, Madagascar, and France. Designed 
to explore character, skill, and intelligence, the battery 
included a picture classification test, a Progressive 
Matrices, the Gille cube, various skill tests, and pro- 
jective tests. The system proved efficient in choosing 
personnel. Even among the illiterate populations, in- 
dividuals of marked intelligence were found. The 
major difference occurred in respect to interests. 
Scales are presented showing median scores on intelli- 
gence and skill —W. W. Wattenberg. 
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6409. Ramanathan, G. (Teachers’ Training Coll., 
Trichur, India) The digital correlate of mental 
functions. /. Educ. Psychol., Baroda, 1960, 17-18, 
268-272.—The part played by the hands and fingers 
in the growth of mental efficiency has been ignored by 
the science of mental measurement. General consid- 
erations that lend encouragement to the belief that 
manual dexterity plays a significant role in mental 
development are stated. The fundamental difference 
between man and the animal lies not in the human 
brain—differences in brain structure are only differ- 
ences of degree—but in the human hand. “.. . the 
whole edifice of human civilization has been built up 
through the instrumentality of the human hand.” The 
author hypothesizes that every mental function has its 
physical correlate: the part played by the hands and 
fingers. The efficiency with which they play their 
part is a determinant of the efficiency of the corre- 
sponding mental function —D. Lebo. 


6410. Roser, O. L. (U. Florence, Italy) Con- 
tributo alla taratura dei Reattivi Analitici dell’- 
Intelligenza di Meili applicati a 505 bambini dell’- 
Italia centrale. [An application of the Meili 
Intelligence Test to 505 children in central Italy.] 
Boll. Psicol. Sociol. appl., 1959, No. 31-36, 205-216.— 
A study by the Harvard-Florence Research Project 
as a part of a larger study on relations between 
physical and psychological development in adolescents. 
Ss were high school pupils. Results: averages are 
higher in the Italian group in nearly all ages except 
for scores in the Design subtest. Differences cannot 
be considered significant since samples cannot be com- 
pared as to educational level. (English summary)— 
L. V. Steinzor. 


6411. Saunders, D. R. A factor analysis of the 
information and arithmetic items of the WAIS. 


Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 367-383.. (Monogr. Suppl., 
1960, No. 5-V6. $1.00)—Factor analysis is applied 
to a matrix of item intercorrelations based on the 
WAIS Information and Arithmetic subtests, using a 
sample of 228 college-oriented males. 6 factors are 
found: I—General Information, I1—Contemporary 
Affairs, III—Cultural Knowledge, IV—Scientific 
Generalizations, V—Numerical Information, and VI 
—Numerical Operations. “The Information subtest 
of the WAIS appears to depend primarily on Factors 
I, Il, and III, with some items highly loaded on 
Factors IV and V. The Information subtest of the 
WB-I is similar except for absence of Factor IV. 
The Arithmetic subtests of both the WB-I and the 
WAIS appear to depend primarily on Factor VI, with 
most items also loaded on Factor V, and most difficult 
items also loaded on Factor IV. Scholastic aptitude 
appears to be a composite of Factors III, V, and VI.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 


6412. Weiss, A. A., & Peretz, E. (Talbieh Psy- 
chiatric Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Beayot bedikat 
hazikaron. [Problems of examining memory.] Dap. 
refutim, 1960, 19, 51-57.—An attempt to find Israel 
norms for the Bender Gestalt Test when administrated 
to 33 student nurses. 4 memory tests were given for 
comparison of results: Bender Gestalt (including re- 
call), visual reproduction, logical memory, and digit 
span (Wechsler’s Memory Scale Form J). Result: 
no prediction can be made on the grounds of achieve- 
ments of one of these 4 tests as to the success in any 
of the remaining 3. In order to evaluate the memory 
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function, all 4 tests have to be administered. (Eng- 


lish & French summary )—H. Ormian. 

6413. Wendt, R. A. (Carleton U.) Retest gains 
and intelligence tests. Canad. Psychologist, 1961, 
2a, 20-24.—A discussion of the various complications 
arising out of the interpretation of retest scores. A 
number of suggestions are offered, one of which is an 
emphasis on the necessity for obtaining “normative 
data relating to retest performance under specified 
conditions.”—P. D. McCormack. 


(See also Abstracts 5896, 5922, 6012, 6187, 6234, 
6237, 6383, 6386, 6436, 6451, 6808, 6818, 6828, 
6830, 6834, 6846, 6855, 6863, 6871, 6905, 7076, 
7098, 7162) 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


6414. Becker, Wesley C. (U. Illinois) The 
matching of behavior rating and questionnaire 
personality factors. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 57, 201- 
212.—A review of evidence leads the author to chal- 
lenge the assertion that a one-to-one matching of 
behavior rating and questionnaire factors has been 
proved. Many of the technical, statistical, and psy- 
chological issues involved are discussed. The author 
recommends the development of a single questionnaire 
which can be scored in terms of either a self-percep- 
tion-factor or in terms of a behavior factor criterion. 
—M. F. Meyer. 

6415. Borgatta, Edgar F. (Cornell U.) Mood, 
personality, and interaction. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 
64, 105-137.—Measurement of mood through checklist 
responses is explored in a pre-post application. Con- 
sistent with prior analyses at Rochester, well defined 
factors were found at both testings; and 6 of the 
factors were well aligned. Scores corresponding to 
the factors were devised for pre- plus posttest and 
pre- minus posttest positions, thus providing more 
stable estimates of mood and estimates of change in 
mood in the situation. Analysis is reported of the 
interrelationship of the scores and the relationship of 
these to 4 personality inventories (EPPS, G-Z, Thur- 
stone, and 16 P-F), to self-ratings, self-rankings, peer 
rankings, and interaction process scores. The utility 
of the check-list approach and limitations are dis- 
cussed.—Author abstract. 


6416. Bornemann, Ernst. (Vddestr. 58, Bochum, 
Germany) Analyse des Funktions- und Krafteauf- 
baus der menschlichen Persénlichkeit. [An anal- 
ysis of functions and forces in the human personality. | 
Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 287-337.—A detailed report 
on the measurement of the degree of mental work 
(simultaneous completion of varied tasks). Methods 
for identifying independent psychic functions and 
forces are suggested along with an outline of an 
empirically derived personality structure that may be 
appropriate for aptitude testing. Emphasis is on a 
“personal center”—a “steering organ” capable of com- 
pensating forces and functions. (111 ref., English & 
French summaries )—H. P. David. 


6417. Crowne, Douglas P., Stephens, Mark W., 
& Kelly, Richard. (Ohio State U.) The validity 
and equivalence of tests of self-acceptance. J. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 51, 101-112.—Tests representing different 
self-acceptance measurement models—self-ideal dis- 
crepancy, adjective check list, and self-rating scales— 
were intercorrelated, and their relationships were 
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determined with social desirability, adjustment, and 
dependency. Different methods of assessing self- 
acceptance were moderately correlated. Relationships 
with adjustment were low to moderate, and low cor- 
relations were generally found with dependency. The 
most striking feature of the findings was the consist- 
ent correlation of the self-acceptance tests and other 
measures with social desirability—C. T. Morgan. 


6418. Fluckinger, Fritz A., Tripp, Clarence A., 
& Weinberg, George H. (Handwriting Inst., NYC) 
A review of experimental research in graphology: 
1933-1960. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 67-90.—A 
survey and commentary upon experimental studies of 
handwriting since 1933 is made. Methodology, meas- 
urement, and the relationship of handwriting to per- 
sonality are discussed. Other variables, such as 
verbal suggestions, drugs, and psychiatric diagnosis 


are included.—W. B. Essman. 


6419. Francesco, E. The General Orientations 
Profile (GOP): Validation studies. Psychol. Rep., 
1960, 6, 255-265.—“Examination of the GOP scores 
in relation to the Cattell Sixteen Factor Personality 
Questionnaire and the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule subtests provides substantial data regarding 
construct validity. . . . GOP scores appear to be re- 
lated to . . . self-rankings, peer rankings, and a meas- 
ure of intelligence.”—-C. H. Ammons. 


6420. Jackson, Douglas N. (Pennsylvania State 
VU.) Stylistic r mse determinants in the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory. Educ. psychol. 


Measmt., 1960, 20, 339-346.—Acquiescence and the 
tendency to respond in a socially desirable direction 


were assessed in the California Psychological Inven- 
tory as response styles. “The proportion of items 
keyed ‘true’ in each of 18 CPI scales was computed 
and used as an index of each scale’s acquiescence- 
eliciting potential. Rank correlations were computed 
between the acquiescence index and the magnitudes of 
relationships between each CPI scale and external 
personality measures.” Significant correlations in 
the predicted direction supported the hypothesis that 
acquiescence is a major source of variance in the CPI. 
“Rank correlations between an index of the social 
desirability of each CPI scale and its relationship with 
other measures containing social desirability variance 
supported the hypothesis that the tendency to respond 
consistently in a socially desirable or undesirable di- 
rection is also an important response determinant in 
the CPI.”—W. Coleman. 


6421. Kuba, Tadatoshi. (Yamaguchi U., Japan) 
P-F study no chikunenteki suii to ydin bunsekiteki 
kenkyii. [Factor-analytic studies of Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study.] Jap. J. educ. Psychol., 1960, 8, 18-25.— 
The P-F test was administered to 84 Ss annually from 
their 3rd to 5th grades. Results: (a) The form and 
direction of frustration changes from Extrapunitive- 
ness to Intrapunitiveness or Impunitiveness as the age 
increases. (b) In 9 and 10 year olds the Intrapuni- 
tiveness response takes a negative direction. (Eng- 
lish summary )—S. Ohwaki. 


6422. Littman, Richard A., Nidorf, Louis J., & 
Sundberg, Norman D. (U. Oregon) Character- 
istics of a psychosexual scale: The Krout Personal 
Preference Scale. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 19-27. 
—The present study sought to assess the Krout Per- 
sonal Preference Scale in terms of its norms, ra- 
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tionale, and validity. Ss were psychology students— 
181 males and 140 females. For the most part, results 
were negative. The published norms were shown to 
be representative of too restricted a population to 
allow their general usage. The rationale and validity 
of the KPPS were not supported for the following 
reasons : the pre-oedipal subtests which were supposed 
to be similar for both sexes showed significant differ- 
ences in the Oregon sample; some of the subtest 
correlations required the positing of contradictory 
traits within the same individual; there were no more 
personal history variables significantly associated with 
the subtests than would be expected by chance; and 
the subtest items were shown to be logically ambig- 
uous. It was concluded that the KPPS would not 
adequately measure psychosexual fixation without ex- 
tensive analytical and empirical clarification.—Author 
abstract. 


6423. McKenzie, R. E., & Hartman, B. O. An 
apparatus for the Spiral Aftereffect Test (SAET). 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-69. 4 p. 
—The authors describe an apparatus for presenting an 
Archimedes’ spiral whose speed does not vary widely 
from day to day.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


6424. Magnusson, D. Some personality tests 
applied on identical twins. Scand. J. Psychol., 1960, 
1, 55-61.—“(1) . . . Rorschach, CAT, Bender Ges- 
talt Test and Draw-a-Man. . . . [were administered 
to] 12 pairs of identical twins, aged 91-10%. (2) 
For the Rorschach 17 out of 21 and for the CAT 15 
out of 23 intraclass coefficients are positive. The 
coefficients for the Gestalt test and Draw-a-Man are 
high and positive. It is argued that intraclass coeffi- 
cients must be considered as underestimating both the 
true reliability of the ratings and the correlation be- 
tween true scores for identical twins. (3) The inter- 
est correlations give support to the construct validity 
of the ratings on the variables studied. Especially 
favourable are the intercorrelations for ‘General ad- 
justment.’ "—L. Goldberger. 


6425. Rosenberg, B. G., & Lauber, J. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Selected success and failure ex- 
periences as factors in Bender Gestalt perform- 
ances. J. gen. Psychol., 1961, 64, 31-36.—The effects 
of experimentally induced success and failure experi- 
ences on the Bender Gestalt were investigated. The 
Ss were college males divided into 4 groups of 15 men 
each: success, failure, neutral, and control. Ss re- 
ceived an initial Bender Gestalt, an interspersed ac- 
tivity, and a final Bender Gestalt. The protocols were 
independently scored by 2 judges unaware of the 
group to which the S belonged. There was a high 
degree of inter-scorer reliability. The failure group 
showed significant improvement in Bender Gestalt 
scores, while no significant change was noted in the 
other groups.—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 5540, 5569, 5948, 6208, 6233, 
6267, 6283, 6311, 6333, 6380, 6475, 6647, 6785, 
6786, 6817, 6873, 6957, 7162, 7174) 


Inventories 


6426. Bernhardt, Harold E., Jr. (U. Chicago) 
“Intraception” test score and psychiatry grade as 
a freshman and as a sophomore medical student: 
A validational study of a subscale of the Edwards 
Personal Preference Schedule. Educ. psychol. 
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Measmt., 1960, 20, 365-379.—A predictive validity 
study was made of the Intraception subtest scores on 
the Edwards Personal Preference Schedule using 
freshmen and suphomore medical psychiatry course 
grades as the criterion. With an N of 64, r’s of .—275 
and .022 were obtained for the 2 different years. The 
r between freshmen and sophomore psychiatry grades 
was .178. Implications of the findings are discussed 
as well as the appropriateness of the paired compar- 
isons method and sampling used for determining so- 
cial desirability —-W. Coleman. 


6427. Brengelmann, J.C. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Extreme response set, drive level 
and abnormality in questionnaire rigidity. J. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 171-186.—Questionnaire measures of 
rigidity, drive, neuroticism, and response set were 
administered to 88 controls and 105 abnormals; and 
intercorrelations support the notion of a general rigid- 
ity, associated with response set of an extreme sort, 
high drive level, and abnormality of response. Cur- 
rent theories of drive are commented on and the test 
items reproduced.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6428. Brengelmann, J.C. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) A note on questionnaire rigidity 
and extreme response set. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 
187-192.—Analysis of responses on questionnaires 
tapping the general trait of rigidity suggests that this 
trait, relatively independent of extraversion and neu- 
roticism, may have more importance in the description 
of personality than recent theorists allow.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


6429. Foulds, G. A., Caine, T. M., & Creasy, 
M. A. (Runwell Hosp., Wickford, Essex, England) 


Aspects of extra- and intro-punitive expression in 


mental illness. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 599-610.— 
5 new MMPI scales to measure objectively Rosen- 
zweig’s factors are constructed, 3 dealing with extra- 
punitiveness, Acting Out Hostility, Criticism of 
Others, and Projected Hostility; and 2 dealing with 
intropunitiveness, Self-Criticism and Guilt. Adminis- 
tered to 6 different groups, both male and female, 
good discrimination was found, in fact, a shortened 
MMPI, with only 168 items can identify as many as 
6 different diagnostic categories —W. L. Wilkins. 


6430. Heilbrun, A. B., & Goldstein, L. D. (State 
U. Iowa) Social desirability response set: Error 
or predictor variable? J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 321- 
329.—This investigation tested the assumption made 
by Edwards in his development of the Personal Pref- 
erence Schedule that response to the social desirability 
of objective personality questionnaire statements is a 
source of invalidity. Predictions from the standard 
EPPS Achievement and Abasement scales for which 
only about 26% of the items included pairs of state- 
ments perfectly matched for individual social desir- 
ability value were compared with predictions from 
individualized scale for which about 70% of the items 
included equally socially desirable statements. The 
standard scale predictions were generally better but 
the differences were not significant. These results 
were interpreted as indicating that response to the 
social desirability of item content on the EPPS does 
not represent a response set and may well be a source 
of test validity, whereas the “fake good” approach 
would represent a response set and a likely source of 
invalidity —E. Y. Beeman. 


AND ABILITIES 


6431. Knapp, Robert R. (USN Medical Field 
Research Lab., Camp Lejeune, N. C.) A reevalua- 
tion of the validity of the MMPI scales of dom- 
inance and social responsibility. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 30, 381-386.—Significant differences 
in means between Marine Corps officer pilots and 
enlisted men were obtained on scales measuring Dom- 
inance and Social Responsibility derived from the 
MMPI. The derived scales have substantial correla- 
tions with the MMPI scales. The findings are inter- 
preted as supporting the validity of the 2 scales.— 
W. Coleman. 


6432. Lundin, Robert W., & Kuhn, Jerald P. 
(Hamilton Coll.) The relationship between schol- 
arship achievement and changes in personality ad- 
justment in men after four years of college attend- 
ance. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 35-42.-The MMPI 
was administered to the top and bottom quarters of 
the senior class of 1958 at Hamilton College and to 
those senior men who were originally in the top and 
bottom quarters of their freshman class 4 years 
earlier. There was a definite improvement in per- 
sonality adjustment over a 4 year period of college 
attendance for men originally in the top quarter of 
their class as freshmen. However, men in the bottom 
quarter showed no significant changes on any of the 
MMPI scales. The initially poor students showed no 
significant improvement in any of the MMPI scales 
over 4 years in college.—C. T. Morgan. 


6433. Oakes, W. F., & Droge, A. E. Operant 
conditioning of responses to social introversion 
scale items on the MMPI. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
223-225.—“Thirty Ss, divided into two groups, la- 
beled positive and negative, were administered a 150- 
item ‘test,’ consisting of the 70 items of the Si scale 
of the MMPI, plus 80 ‘filler’ items. Ss in the positive 
group were reinforced by E’s saying ‘good’ for re- 
sponses to the Si items in the direction that would 
contribute to a high Si score, while Ss in the negative 
group were reinforced for responses in the opposite 
direction. No reinforcement was given on the first 
20 items in either group, providing an operant rate. 
Analysis of covariance indicated a significant differ- 
ence in the number of Si items responded to in the 
scored direction in the two groups, leading to the 
conclusion that the items comprising the Si scale of 
the MMPI do constitute a response class for operant 
conditioning.”—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6313, 6386, 6436, 6684) 


Projective Methods 


6434. Allen, Robert M., & Lichtenstein, Don. 
(U. Miami) The Rorschach and intelligence: A 
note of caution. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 169- 
171.—By means of a comparison of test and retest 
Rorschach protocols of a young girl, the authors call 
attention to possible pitfalls in the assessment of in- 
tellectual ability based on this test alone. The Ror- 
schach elements usually considered to be significant 
for inferring intelligence level differed sufficiently 
from 7 years, 6 months to 8 years to yield varying 
intelligence level evaluations. The authors suggest 
that the Rorschach protocols should be used for 
personality description and other test sources should 
be employed for information concerning intellectual 
ability. —C. T. Morgan. 
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6435. Borgatta, Edgar F., & Mayer, H. J. (Cor- 
nell U.) Make a Sentence Test: An approach to 
objective scoring of sentence completions. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1961, 63, 3-65.—In addition to re- 
viewing problems in the scoring of sentence comple- 
tions and describing the Make a Sentence Test 
(MAST), the author reports a general study with 
male and female college respondents and a pre-post 
study of unmarried mothers. Interrelations of the 11 
scoring categories are presented for male and female 
Ss. Correlations are reported for the MAST, the 
Cattell 16 PF, the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule, the Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament 
Survey, and the Thurstone Temperament Survey as 
well as for self-ratings, self-rankings, peer rankings, 
interaction process analysis scores, and other scores. 
Test-retest data are presented.—C. T. Morgan. 


6436. Dana, R. H. Objective TAT scores and 
personality characteristics: Perceptual Organiza- 
tion (PO). Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 154.— 
Pearson product-moment r’s were calculated between 
7 Perceptual Organization scores on the TAT, 26 
MMPI scores, 15 Rorschach scores, and WAIS 
(Form I) IQs. Only 84 of 1435 r’s reached signifi- 
cance, but their patterning generated testable hy- 
potheses.—C. H. Ammons. 


6437. Dreger, Ralph Mason. (Jacksonville U.) 
The relation between Rorschach M and TAT con- 
tent categories as measures of creative productiv- 
ity in a representative high-level intelligence pop- 
ulation. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 29-3360 Ss 
drawn from a carefully defined high-level intelligence 
population yielded scores on the Rorschach, TAT, and 
Wonderlic’s Personnel test, Form F. TAT protocols 
were analyzed for the number of content categories, 
postulated as an indicator of creative productivity. 
Rorschach M and M% were likewise assumed to be 
measures of creative productivity. Confirming previ- 
ous studies, relations between Rorschach M or M% 
and the brief intelligence test were low or absent. 
TAT number of content categories, not a measure 
of verbal productivity (r = .05 with total number of 
TAT responses), also showed no relation to Wonder- 
lic scores. The main finding is that no significant 
correlations obtained between Rorschach M or M% 
and TAT number of content categories. “Restricting 
conclusions to the defined population, we must regard 
as false the assumption that the TAT and Rorschach 
measure the same kind of creative productivity, if 
indeed either of them measures such creativity.”— 
Author abstract. 


6438. Gerjuoy, Herbert; Rosenberg, B. G., 
Balogh, J. K., McDevitt, R., & Bond, J. G. (U. 
Toledo) Rating of patients by mental hospital 
ward attendants. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 267-277.— 
A 3-item scale was used, and attendants were not 
informed in advance of their task. However, all 
participated in discussions with a staff of various pa- 
tients during the therapy program. Findings showed 
that “each individual item discriminated among pa- 
tients (ratees) and among attendants (raters).” 
There were high intercorrelations among item ratings, 
and the attendants’ ratings correlated highly with psy- 
chiatric ratings obtained at the end of the project.— 
R. J. Seidel. 


6439. Hammer, Emanuel F. (New York U.) 
Emotional instability and creativity. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1961, 12, 102.—Art students classified as “fac- 
ile” or “creative” by their instructors were given 
TATs, Rorschachs, and a rating scale for feelings of 
emotional stability-instability. Differences in the pro- 
jective test protocols and rating scales differentiated 
the initial “facile” or “creative” Ss —W. B. Essman. 


6440. Heckhausen, H. (U. Miinster, Germany) 
Die Problematik des Projectionsbegriffs und die 
Grundlagen und Grundannahmer des thematischen 
Auffassungstests. [The problem of the concept of 
projection and the basic hypotheses of the TAT.] 
Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 53-80.—The history of the 
concept of projection and its significance for the 
theory of “projective methods” are discussed. Ac- 
cording to the author, the principle of projective 
methods is based in finding the deviation of percep- 
tion from what is objectively given. Problems and 
misunderstandings of the projection concept are dis- 
cussed inasmuch as they are relevant to the TAT. 
(English & French summaries )—H. J. Priester. 

6441. Herrtwich, Werner. Das Tiermaskenver- 
fahren. [The animal-mask technique.] Psychol. 
Beit., 1960, 4, 356-361.—As a brief projective method, 
children were asked what sort of animals they would 
like to make of their teachers, friends, family mem- 
bers, etc., if they had the magical power to do so. 
Advantages and limitations of the technique are dis- 
cussed, with clinical illustrations and interpretations. 
(English & French summaries )—H. P. David. 


6442. Hérmann, Hans. Zur Validierung von 
Persénlichkeitstests, insbesondere von projektiven 
Verfahren. [On the validation of personality tests, 
especially of projective methods.] Psychol. Rdsch., 
1961, 12, 44-49.—The usual validation procedures 
establish a correlation between test and criterion and 
interpret the correlation later on. For those tests 
which cannot be validated against an exact criterion, 
the method of “construct validation” (Cronbach and 
Meehl) is advocated.—W. J. Koppitz. 


6443. Lebo, Dell. (Child Guidance & Speech Cor- 
rection Clinic, Jacksonville, Fla.) The development 
and employment of VTAT’s or pictureless TAT’s. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 197-204.—The TAT card de- 
scriptions of Murray and Rankin are given in full 
and their uses in clinical or research endeavors pre- 
sented. Such descriptions, whether administered to 
Ss in written or spoken form, would seem to be as 
diagnostically useful as the traditional TAT. The 
author feels that further investigation, if not the 
cautious use of Verbal Thematic Apperception Test’s 
(VTAT’s) in clinical settings, is warranted.—Author 
abstract. 


6444. McCarthy, James J. (U. Illinois) A test 
for the identification of defects in language usage 
among young cerebral palsied children. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1960, 21(1), 3-5.—Test materials not re- 
quiring Ss to read, write, or spell, intended for use on 
children 3-9 years of age, are being developed in the 
hope of their having differential diagnostic value in 
brain-injured Ss. Each of the 9 subtests in the bat- 
tery is designed to assess a single language ability in 
terms of Osgood’s language processes (decoding, as- 
sociation, encoding), levels (representational and 
automatic, but not projection), and channels (audio- 
vocal and visual-motor). The possibility of the de- 
velopment of related remedial procedures is indicated. 
—T. E. Newland. 
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6445. Mucchielli, Roger. (U. Rennes, France) 
Le jeu du monde et le Test du Village Imaginaire. 
[The world game and the Imaginary Village Test. ] 
Paris, France: Presses Univer. France, 1960. 346 p. 
N. Fr. 25.—An 8-year study tracing the history, de- 
velopment, and variations of the world-city-village 
type projective test. In Part I, the theories of Lowen- 
feld, Buhler, Bolgar and Fischer, Arthus, and Mabille 
are discussed in separate chapters—in addition to less 
detailed references to the contributions of others like 
Melanie Klein. This is followed by 3 further major 


divisions covering in detail the theory, administration, 
and interpretation of the author’s Imaginary Village 
Test. There are 61 examples with discussions of clin- 
ical observations of Ss of various ages and 88 figures 
(66-item bibliogr.)—D. G. Apple- 


and photographs. 
sweig. 


6446. Murstein, B. I. (U. Portland) Factor 
analyses of the Rorschach. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 262-275.—Factor analysis is evaluated as to 
importance in Rorschach research. Problems inher- 
ent in the use of factor analysis are discussed. Ror- 
schach hypotheses are also tested by means of the 
factor analysis method. The Rorschach is considered 
inadequate as a quantitative test. (39 ref.)—A. A. 
Kramish. 


6447. Neel, Ann Filinger. (Wyandotte County 
Guidance Clinic, Kansas City, Kan.) Inhibition and 
perception of movement on the Rorschach. /. 
consult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 224-230.—93 college stu- 
dents were placed in 5 groups. Animal movement 
findings were not significant. The results of in- 
animate movement were positive and were indicative 
of tension and conflict due to inhibition of need and 
integration into behavior.—A. A. Kramish. 


6448. Porteus, S. D., Barclay, J. E., Culver, H. 
S., & Kleman, J. P. Measurement of subconscious 
memory. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 215-229. 
(Monogr. Suppl., 1960, No. 2-V10. $1.00)—“The 
development and application of a new projective ap- 
proach to personality assessment based on two admin- 
istrations of the XI-year Porteus Maze design are 
described.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6449. Rausch de Traubenberg, Nina. La signifi- 
cation des kinesthésies: Rapport de travaux ex- 
périmentaux recents. [The meaning of kinesthesis: 
Report of recent work.] Psychol. Franc., 1960, 5, 53- 
59.—Critical discussion of recent studies on Ror- 
schach movement responses. (18 ref.)—C. J. Adkins. 


6450. Robaye, F., & Ney, J. L’influence de la 
relation examinateur-examiné sur certaines vari- 
ables du T.A.T. [The influence of the relationship 
between the examiner and the examinee on certain 
variables of the T.A.T.] Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. 
Psychtech., 1960, 9, 97-108.—“The authors show that 
in a trusting climate, stories on the T.A.T. had a more 
dynamic quality, were better structured, more direct 
and more elaborate. Stories given by sexual delin- 
quents had a more erotic character, situations are re- 
lated more crudely and identification to the hero is 
obvious.”—l’. Sanua. 


6451. Wysocki, B. A. A factorial study of Ror- 
schach protocols. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
105-106.—“Adults Ss, 194 males and 92 females. were 
administered the Rorschach test and two, verbal and 
non-verbal, intelligence tests. Nine Rorschach cat- 
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egories and intelligence test scores were intercor- 
related and subsequently factorized. The following 
factors were extracted: I. Intelligence levels; II. In- 
tellectual control versus emotional impulsiveness ; III. 
Reality- versus schizo-orientation ; and IV. Restricted 
affectivity versus emotional volatility. These factors 
indicated the color to form, and not the color to 
human movement, proportion as the primary index of 
experience balance.”—C. H. Ammons. 


(See also Abstracts 6200, 6213, 6220, 6221, 6242, 
6280, 6314, 6381, 6389, 6391, 6732, 7080, 7190) 


Personality Diagnosis 


6452. Berkowitz, Pearl H. (Board Education, 
NYC) Some psychophysical aspects of mental 
illness in children. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1961, 
63, 103-148.—This study explored the relationship 
between psychophysical functioning and mental illness 
in children. The Ss were 64 children divided into 2 
gross clinical categories : 43 psychotic Ss and 21 non- 
psychotic Ss. 4 performance areas were investigated : 
motor activity, visual perception, memory functions, 
and laterality. In each of the 4 areas significant dif- 
ferences were found between the psychotic group and 
the nonpsychotic group. The evidence points to de- 
ficient psychophysical performance among psychotic 
children and suggests a direct relationship between 
level of psychophysical functioning and the severity 
of the psychological maladjustment. The psychophys- 
ical functions most sensitive to psychological devia- 
tions involve the psychomotor area.—C. 7. Morgan. 


6453. Brown, Fred. Contributions of the psy- 
chodiagnostician to problems of therapy. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 811-818.—The psycho- 
diagnostic test battery in the hands of a competent 
clinical psychologist has proved its worth as an aid 
in differential diagnosis, character delineation, etc., 
but has not been used sufficiently in structuring the 
therapeutic program. Test findings in the areas of 
intelligence, affective functioning, and defenses can 
help clarify the therapeutic problem.—R. E. Perl. 


6454. Dillon, Donald J. (Columbia U.) The 
variation of flicker-fusion thresholds among groups 
of hospitalized psychiatric patients. /. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 351-360.—CFF thresholds were obtained 
from 250 hospitalized psychiatric patients before, dur- 
ing, and after 5 different prescribed courses of ther- 
apy. The thresholds were then transformed to z score 
units and the differences among the 3 sessions were 
computed. The threshold values and the sessional 
differences were classified according to 5 variables: 
treatment, age, sex, diagnosis, and outcome. CFF 
values varied inversely with age and also varied ac- 
cording to treatment, 1.e., patients who received brain 
surgery, electroconvulsive therapy, .r insulin coma 
therapy displayed lower thresholds. These 3 treat- 
ment groups had the greatest drop in threshold, and 
the greatest subsequent gain. Sex, diagnosis, and 
outcome had no effect.—C. T. Morgan. 


6455. Ebner, E., & Shaw, F. J. An investigation 
of modes of response to contradictions. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 206.—“To test the hypothesis that nor- 
mal Ss will produce a greater number of active-soft 
or reconciliation responses [to sentence stems] than 
will neuropsychiatric patients, the mean of the four 
scores (one from each judge) was calculated. ... 
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The means of these scores for the normal and neuro- 
psychiatric samples [Ns =24] were determined.” 
The difference was significant, supporting the hypoth- 
esis.—C. H. Ammons. 

6456. Eysenck, S. B. G., Eysenck, H. J., & 
Claridge, G. (U. London, England) Dimensions 
of personality, psychiatric syndromes, and math- 
ematical models. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 581—-589.— 
Objective psychological tests administered to groups 
of hysterics, dysthymics, psychotics, and normals were 
analysed by factor analysis and canonical analysis of 
discrimination. Hysterics are characterized by a high 
degree of extraversion and dysthymics of introver- 
sion. Canonical analysis of discriminance has uses 


in studying the dimensional problems of nosology.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6457. Field, J. G. Some factors affecting the 
drawing of abstract designs by elderly “organic” 
and “functional” psychiatric patients. Acta psy- 
chol., 1960, 17, 260-272.—The “organic” patient was 
less accurate than the “functional,” but this occurred 
only when the model was in a diamond orientation. 
Explanations in terms of afferent, efferent, and cen- 
tral processes were unconfirmed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6458. Figuerido Torija, C. A., & Figuerido San- 
turtun, J. A. (Inst. Nacional Psicologia Aplicada 
Psicotecnia, Bilbao, Spain) El Test de Szondi en 
el estudio de la impotencia neurotica. [The Szondi 
Test in the study of neurotic impotence.} Rev. Psicol. 
gen. apl., Madrid, 1958, 133, 523-533.—Application of 
the Szondi in 2 cases of neurotic impotence is de- 
scribed to illustrate its value in explicating the dy- 
namics of impotent and frigid persons.—B. S$. Aaron- 
son. 


6459. Gilbert, A. R. Personality appraisal 
through “cross-examination.” Psychol. Rep., 1960, 
6, 184.—It was found that S shows a consistent tend- 
ency to identify himself with the “congenial” state- 
ments faster and with the “uncongenial” ones more 
slowly when asked to decide whether or not each of 
a series of statements characterizes him.—C. H. Am- 
mons, 


6460. Gilbert, Albin R. (Wheaton Coll.) The 
other person: How we “intend” it. J. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 247—262.—Phenomenal view and the “New 
Look: research into perception suggest that in en- 
countering another person we address ourselves not 
only to him, but also simultaneously to our own self, 
by an act of self-other matching, to ascertain mutual 
compatibility or incompatibility. The author feels 
social congruity with others is generally perceived 
faster than social incongruity. Exceptions occur and 
have interpretative significance. The author devised 
a psychodiagnostic technique, based on this process of 
self-other matching. S is exposed to a series of sets 
of 2 statements each, with each set reflecting contrast- 
ing diagnostic situations. Having to “perceive” and 
to match himself with one and the other role the S 
will manifest his preferred attitude. Simultaneously, 


he also records the autonomic speeds of his choices.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 


6461. Halstead, H. (Uffculme Clinic, Birming- 
ham, England) The sentence completion test: An 
experiment and evaluation. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 663-674.—The method can differentiate patient 
groups, but the clues to the diagnostician derived from 
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analyzing the content of responses serve a more val- 
uable function —W. L. Wilkins. 

6462. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds, England) A 
rating scale for depression. J. Neurol. Neurosurg. 
Psychiat., 1960, 23, 56-61.—“A rating scale is de- 
scribed for use in assessing the symptoms of patients 
diagnosed as suffering from depressive states. The 
first four latent vectors of the intercorrelation matrix 
obtained from 49 male patients are of interest, as 
shown by (a) the factor saturations, (b) the case 
histories of patients scoring highly in the factors, and 
(c) the correlation between factor scores and outcome 
after treatment. The general problem of the relation- 
ship between clinical syndromes and factors extracted 
from the intercorrelations of symptoms is discussed.” 
(6 tables) —M. L. Simmel. 

6463. Laane, Carl L. Clinical experience with 
the figure drawing test. J. clin. exp. Psychopathol., 
1960, 21, 129-141.—Drawings of a house, tree, and 
human figure by newly admitted and chronic inmates 
in a mental hospital appeared to differentiate between 
clinical subgroups. Further systematic trials appear 
worth while. (15-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

6464. Moses, R., & Shanan, J. (Hebrew U., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Psychiatric outpatient clinic: 
An analysis of a population sample. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 4, 60-73.—The outpatient clinic 
charts of 195 consecutive applicants were analyzed for 
age, sex, marital status, country of origin, date of im- 
migration, ethnic origin, skilled vs. unskilled work, 
diagnosis, and presentation of complaint. The latter 
was grouped as physical, physical and psychological. 
psychological, interpersonal outside, outside and 
within, within, for administrative decision, or unclear. 
No significant correlations were found between diag- 
nosis and social background. The formulation of 
complaints correlated on the .05 level with psychosis 
or organic brain disorders vs. neurosis or personality 
disorder but not with any specific diagnostic category. 
The formulation of complaints correlated with skilled 
vs. unskilled workers, age, year of immigration and 
marital status. (21 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 


6465. Porter, John H. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) New psychological test. Ment. Hosp., 1960, 
11, 26-27.—A 4-part form for use by psychiatrists in 
recording the mental status type of examination is 
reproduced. Part I contains 37 items generally rated 
as present, absent or uncertain. Part III lists 14 
“more subjective . . . character or behavior traits” to 
be rated on 5-point scales. Parts II and IV provide 
space for summary and comment.—L. Gurel. 

6466. Rubin, M., & Shontz, F. C. (Cleveland 
State Hosp., O.) Diagnostic prototypes and diag- 
nostic processes of clinical psychologists. J. con- 
sult, Psychol., 1960, 24, 234-239.—Psychologists were 
homogeneous in their diagnostic conceptions of par- 
anoid and hebephrenic schizophrenia as opposite dis- 
ease entities. The concept of catatonic schizophrenia 
was seen as independent. Individual differences of 
psychologists affect the diagnostic process —A. A. 
Kramish. 

6467. Strupp, Hans H., & Williams, Joan V. (U. 
North Carolina School Medicine) Some determi- 
nants of clinical evaluations of different psychi- 
atrists. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1960, 2, 434-440. 
—“A study was conducted where two psychiatrists 
independently interviewed the same 22 patients. One 
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therapist saw them in groups of four for an hour; the 
other conducted 15-minute individual interviews. Rat- 
ings were made on personality and diagnostic var- 
iables for each patient, and the therapists also indi- 
cated their liking for and desire to treat the patients. 
Correlational analyses were done to determine both 
the degree of agreement on each variable between 
therapists and the intercorrelation of the variables for 
each therapist. Results indicate that agreement on 9 
of the 15 variables surpassed the 0.05 level of con- 
fidence.”—C. T. Morgan. 

6468. Svancara, J. (Krajska Détska Nemocnice 
Brno, Czechoslovakia) Diagnosticka hodnota pa- 
métnich zhouSek u déti 10-11 letych. [Diagnostic 
value of memory tests in children aged 10-11.] 
Ceskoslov. Psychol., 1960, 4, 13-20.—2 research meth- 
ods (visual figural recognition and word recall) used 
with 233 normal and 88 mentally disturbed children 
were able to differentiate between the groups. Neuro- 
ses lead to a significant decrease of memory perform- 
ances only in the reproduction of words. (Russian & 
English summaries )—V. Brichdéek. 

6469. Tolor, Alexander, & Reznikoff, Marvin. 
(Fairfield State Hosp., Newton, Conn.) A new ap- 
proach to insight: A preliminary report. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 286-296.—A new insight test 
is described and its rationale and validation are pre- 
sented and discussed. Its use in psychotherapy is in- 
dicated.—N. H. Pronko. 

6470. Wiener, Daniel N. Personality correlates 
of type of outpatient psychotherapy chosen. Amer. 
J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 819-826.—Personality 
characteristics of patients seeing therapists in differ- 
ent settings were studied by means of the Minnesota 


Multiphasic Personality Inventory, using the Subtle 


and Obvious keys. Patients of psychoanalysts were 
compared with patients of eclectic psychiatrists and 
with patients in treatment at a veterans’ outpatient 
clinic. Analytic patients were younger, better ed- 
ucated, had more feminine interests, and a relative 
lack of somatic problems. Clinic patients showed 
greater overconcern with health and greater psycho- 
logical disturbance.—R. E. Perl. 


(See also Abstracts 6247, 6577, 6741, 6756, 7039, 
7342) 


PERSONALITY (Structure & Dynamics) 


6471. Atkinson, John W. (U. Michigan) Ba- 
dania nad motywacja osiagnie¢é. [The study of 
achievement motivation.] Psychol. Wych., 1960, 3, 
133-150.—A review of the research that led to a 
formation of a method for assessment of individual 
differences in strength of motive to achieve. A theory 
of achievement motivation based on the interaction of 
personality and situationally defined variables is dis- 
cussed. (39 ref.)\—H. Kaczkowski. 


6472. Bendig, A. W. (U. Pittsburgh) A fur- 
ther factor analysis of the California F (Authori- 
tarianism) Scale. J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 248- 
252.—“The results support the concept that the trait 
of authoritarianism is composed of a cluster of at least 
three correlated sub-traits, but do not rule out the 
possibility that more than 3 first-order factors are 
included in the cluster.”—-M. S. Mayzner. 

6473. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) 
Manifest hostility level and hostile behavior. J. 
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soc. Psychol., 1960, 52, 165-171.—2 Ss, after privately 
indicating their initial impressions of each other, ex- 
changed written messages. By substituting previously 
constructed notes for these messages E aroused hostil- 
ity toward S’s partner in 50% of the Ss. Following 
this brief communication period the 2 Ss again rated 
each other on the questionnaire scale of friendliness- 
unfriendliness. Ss who previously had been assessed 
as high in manifest hostility displayed significantly 
more hostility toward their co-workers than the low 
hostility Ss, supporting the validity of the manifest 
hostility measure. However, combining both experi- 
mental conditions, the low manifest hostility Ss, as 
predicted, had a significantly greater increase in un- 
friendliness toward their partners following the ex- 
change of communications than the high manifest 
hostility Ss.—C. T. Morgan. 

6474. Brengelmann, J. C., & Brengelmann, L. 
Learning and personality: III. FRT (Figure Re- 
construction Test) immediate recall and recogni- 
tion learning. Acta psychol., Amst., 1960, 17, 226- 
252.—Predictions derived from theories based on 
extraversion, neuroticism, and manifest anxiety re- 
ceived no significant support. Empirical predictions 
made for the same personality criteria were confirmed 
in detail. Correlations with intelligence, age, rigidity, 
and positive extreme response set were the most sig- 
nificant, followed by neuroticism and manifest anxiety. 
Interference with learning increased with degree of 
rigidity to a maximum point, after which high grade 
rigidity was associated with relatively good perform- 
ance. Optimum conditions for curvilinearity were a 
certain amount of practice and a task difficulty of 
somewhat lower than medium level.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son, 


6475. Bronzaft, A., Hayes, R., Welch, L., & 
Koltuv, M. (New York Hosp., NYC) Relation- 
ships between extraversion, neuroticism, and as- 
cendance. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 279-285.—The 
Maudsley Personality Inventory and Allport A-S Re- 
action Study were administered to 46 female college 
students. Results confirmed the hypothesis that extra- 
version and neuroticism were negatively correlated, 
and extraversion and ascendance positively correlated. 
Discussion is centered about the differences between 
previous findings and our findings.—C. T. Morgan. 


6476. Chase, Philip H. (VA Hosp., St. Cloud, 
Minn.) A note on projection. Psychol. Bull., 1960, 
57, 289-290.—Projection if defined as “unwittingly 
attributing one’s own traits to others” may be either 
defensive or predictive. It still needs much research 
effort—M. F. Meyer. 


6477. Cooper, Leslie M., & Howell, Robert J. 
(Brigham Young U.) A reformulation of “fear of 
failure” and “hope of success” concepts as meas- 
ured by McClelland’s need achievement test. J. 
soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 81-85.—Based on the con- 
sistent failure to obtain significant results in relating 
high median and low levels of n Achievement with 13 
indices of neurotic behavior, the authors proposed a 
reformulation of 2 aspects of achievement motivation, 
hope of success and fear of failure. Fear of failure 
and hope of success can be conceptualized as 2 differ- 
ent but perhaps parallel continua (each motive being 
potentially “neurotic” or “growth-oriented” depending 
upon its intensity) rather than occupying opposite 
positions on a uni-dimensional continuum as proposed 
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by McClelland. The conflicting results of several 
studies could then be resolved as the effect of these 2 
motives or their interaction.—Author abstract. 


6478. Fisher, Seymour. (Baylor U. Coll. Med- 
icine) Right-left gradients in body image, body 
reactivity, and perception. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960, 61, 197-228.—A study was made of 36 men and 
42 women with a battery which embraced a wide 
variety of body image, body reactivity, perceptual, and 
personality measures. Right-handed Ss who clearly 
experience the right side of the body as larger than 
the left more often manifest a GSR reactivity pattern 
involving greater reactivity on the left side than on 
the right than do Ss who do not experience such a 
distinction. There is a significant relationship be- 
tween the sex attributes assigned to the left body side 
and right-leit GSR directionality. The greater the 
degree to which Ss can clearly differentiate the 2 sex 
roles and yet simultaneously integrate the values of 
both within themselves, the more likely they are to 
differentiate the 2 sides in the body image scheme and 
to manifest a left directional GSR pattern. Ss who 
have mature body image are more often left GSR 
directional than Ss characterized by an immature body 
image. There are individual right-left directionalities 
in perception which generalize beyond single per- 
ceptual situations.—Author abstract. 


6479. Friedman, Merton H. (VA Hosp., Prov- 
idence, R. I.) Sensation, perception, and symptom 
formation. Percept. mot. Skills, 1961, 12, 42—An 
analysis of the content of diagnostic and therapeutic 
interviews with 68 hospitalized neurotic patients sug- 
gests that the symptom is a behavior-language form 
through which the perceived attributes of significant 
sources of stimuli in the environment become part of 
the behavioral hierarchy of the neurotic. Several 
variables related to sensation and perception are con- 
sidered in this process—W. B. Essman. 


6480. Gorfein, David. (U. Alberta, Canada) 
Conformity behavior and the “authoritarian per- 
sonality.” J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 121-125.—Ss 
selected at random from a group of 113 Canadian-born 
students who had previously filled out a version of the 
California F Scale were tested in an Asch-type group 
influence situation (24 Ss) and in a situation where E 
attempted to influence judgments (26 Ss). Rank- 
order correlations obtained between influence suscep- 
tibility and F Scale scores were insignificant. For 
the 10 individuals who were Ss in both experiments 
a significant correlation (.56) was obtained between 
influence situations.—Author abstract. 


6481. Gruen, Walter. (Beth Israel Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Rejection of false information about one- 
self as an indication of ego identity. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 231-233.—Further study is made 
to evaluate Erikson’s theory. There are implications 
for a better understanding of the behavior of adoles- 
cents and young adults.—A. A. Kramish. 


6482. Haller, A. O. (Michigan State U.) The 
occupational achievement process of farm-reared 
youth in urban-industrial society. Rural Sociol., 
1960, 25, 321-333.—The low levels of aspiration and 
achievement of farm-reared boys in urban employ- 
ment comes from the fact that farming is the normal 
self-conception of boys reared on the farm. Sugges- 
tions for counseling are given.—H. K. Moore. 
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6483. Israel, Joachim. The effect of positive and 
negative self-evaluation on the attractiveness of a 
goal. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 33-47.—102 female col- 
lege students were subjected to experimental condi- 
tions inducing positive or negative self-evaluations 
and success or failure in goal attainment. Ss who 
scored higher than expected and changed self-evalua- 
tion positively increased the level of goal appropriate- 
ness; Ss scoring lower decreased the level. In the 
positive condition those who succeeded ranked the 
prize (perfume) higher than those who failed. In 
the negative condition the opposite results were ob- 
tained.—W. W. Meissner. 


6484. Jones, H. Gwynne. (U. London, England) 
Inhibition: A symposium. IV. Individual differ- 
ences in inhibitory potential. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1960, 51, 220-225.—From a review of recent experi- 
ments in the areas of conditioning, reminiscence, per- 
ception and various drug effects, carried out at the 
Institute of Psychiatry in the Maudsley Hospital, it 
is concluded that Eysenck’s original theory is “likely 
to require considerable modification. Statements con- 
cerning perceptual phenomena may need to be ex- 
cluded and the individual difference and typological 
postulates may need to be restricted by referring only 
to inhibitory and not to excitatory potentials. In 
other ways the theory needs to be expanded so as to 
refer, for example, to interaction factors between 
neuroticism and extraversion/introversion and to the 
effects of stress."—C. M. Franks. 


6485. King, G. F., & Schiller, M. (Michigan 
State U.) Ego strength and type of defensive be- 
havior. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 215-217.—In 
situations eliciting defensive behavior, level of ego 
strength is related to use of rationalization rather than 
denial or projection —A. A. Kramish. 


6486. Kodman, F., Jr., & Blanton, R. L. Per- 
ceptual defense mechanisms and psychogenic deaf- 
ness in children. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 211- 
214.—This paper discussed some theoretical implica- 
tions of various psychological mechanisms related to 
discrepancies in perceptual responses to auditory stim- 
uli. Suggestions were made for further research in 
this area.—C. H. Ammons. 


6487. Landfield, A. W., & Fijeld, S. P. Threat 
and self predictability with predictability of others 
controlled: An addendum. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 
333-334.—“This is an extension of a previous study 
[see 31: 3686] in which a relationship was found 
between self-felt unpredictability and threatening per- 
sons. In the former study, the length of acquaintance 
was controlled; in this study, predictability of T 
[threatening] and NT [nonthreatening] acquaint- 
ances was controlled. The experimental hypothesis 
again was supported.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6488. Lehner, George F. J. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Some relationships among personal ad- 
justment self-ratings, self-scores, and assigned 
“average” scores. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 333-337.— 
A “tendency to perceive others as less well-adjusted 
(in fact, as poorly adjusted) may ... point to a 
principle of interpersonal perception which might be 
called the ‘I-high, you-low’ phenomenon, an attitudinal 
form of self-upmanship.”—C. 7. Morgan. 


6489. Lighthall, F. F., Davidson, K. S., Waite, 
R. R., Sarason, S. B., & Sarnoff, I. (Yale U.) The 
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effects of serial position and time interval on two 
anxiety questionnaires. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 
113-1314 new studies with grade school children 
as Ss concern change in scores on test anxiety (TA), 
general anxiety (GA), and Lie scales developed by 
Sarason and colleagues. The Ist study presents re- 
sults of a counterbalanced administration of the TA 
and GA scales to 1578 American children. 3 weeks 
elapsed between Ist and 2nd administrations. Anxiety 
scores on GA decreased, and Lie score increased on 
the 2nd administration relative to scores on the Ist. 
No such effect was found with TA scores. The 2nd 
study, with 191 English children, showed highly sig- 
nificant position effects in both TA and GA scales. 
Boys’ Lie score increased while girls’ decreased. The 
principal finding of the 3rd study was that administra- 
tion of the TA 1 year prior to a counterbalanced 
presentation of TA and GA decreased the magnitude 
of the position effect found in the Ist study. The 4th 
study compared presentation of the scales after 5- 
minute (i.e., 1 sitting) and 3-week intervals. The 
position effect is significantly decreased in the short- 
ened presentation relative to the 3-week interval pres- 
entation. A sex-scale interaction is found. All 4 
studies showed consistent sex differences. An ex- 
tended discussion of position effect is offered.—C. T. 
Morgan. 


6490. Lundin, Robert W. (Hamilton 


Personality: An experimental approach. 
York: Macmillan, 1961. xi, 450 p. 


Coll. ) 
New 
$5.75.—Written 


from an experimental and behavioristic view, topics 
covered include historical development; influence of 
biological conditions; effects of aversive operations 
involving escape, avoidance, punishment, and anxiety ; 


frustration and conflict; abnormality and treatment; 
and behavioral control and prediction. (19 p. bib- 
liogr.)—H. P. David. 


6491. Makita, Hitoshi, & Baba, Reiko. (Seishin- 
Igaku Inst., Japan) Shiké katei no jikanteki suii 
. ni tsuite: Personality ni okeru shikései no kenkyi.. 
II. [Temporal sequence of restricted associative re- 
sponses in the direction of thinking: A study of the 
intention in personality. Part II.] Bull. Seishin- 
Igaku Inst., 1960, 7, 119-130.—9 Ss were presented 
with 5 words, one at a time. The free association to 
each word was recorded for 1 hour and the responses 
were classified into 5 dimensions. The number of the 
response words in every 10 min. was compared with 
the exponential equation indicated by Bousfield et al. 
Results: (1) The counted number as a group agreed 
with the expected value. (2) As regarding individual 
Ss and words, 6 out of 45 did not agree well. (3) 
Agreement was obtained with regard to the dimen- 
sions. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 


6492. Mathews, W. Mason. Successful adjust- 
ment: A frame of reference. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 667-675.—In cooperative professional 
work, successful adjustment as a frame of reference 
serves many practical purposes. In line with this, the 
author gives Maslow’s description of “self-actualiz- 
ing,” Blatz’s concept of “independent security,” Sulli- 
van’s definition of “nonparataxic interpersonal re- 
lations,” Adler’s of “social feeling,” Fromm’s of 
“productive orientation,” Rank’s of “creativity,” etc. 
Many illustrations are given to explain the author’s 
operational definition that states : “A successful person 
is one who lives and grows in such a way that he is 
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actively aware, relatively satisfied and feels largely 
successful with his internal adjustment and as a result 
of this exhibits behavior that is generally approved by 
him and relatively acceptable to the outside world.”— 
R. E, Perl. 

6493. May, Rollo. (NYC) The meaning of the 
Oedipus myth. Rev. existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 
1961, 1, 44-52.—With the thesis that “symbols and 
myths are an expression of man’s unique self-con- 
sciousness . . . one aspect of his experiencing himself 
as a being having a world,” the oedipus myth is 
examined as it is told in Sophocles’ two tragedies, 
“Oedipus Tyrannus” and “Oedipus in Colonus.” By 
contrast with more literal interpretations the dramas 
are seen as revealing both the tragic and the healing 
aspects of the myth, the former referring to “the 
struggle to confront . . . destructive forces in man,” 
the latter to “the drama of consciousness . . . the 
search for meaning and reconciliation.”—J. Lyons. 

6494. Miller, Daniel R., & Swanson, Guy R. (U. 
Michigan) Inner conflict and defense. New York: 
Henry Holt, 1960. 452 p. $6.95.—The psychoana- 
lytic concept “conflict” set in a sociological framework 
forms the basis of the experiments reported herein. 
Hypotheses concerning social class origins and child 
rearing practices which predispose children to prefer 
certain methods of conflict resolution were tested by 
an interdisciplinary team of research specialists. 3 
major components of conflict (moral standards, mech- 
anisms of defense, and expressive styles) were iso- 
lated and investigated. The results as reported cover 
each of the major components of conflict and the char- 
acteristic responses to them. Child rearing practices 
and social class origins are 2 important conditions 
which account for differences in techniques used in 
resolving conflict—H. Angelino. 

6495. Papanek, Helene, & Papanek, Ernst. In- 
dividual psychology today. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 4-26.—A review of the current status of 
Adlerian psychology, in terms of organizations and 
periodicals, theory and practice, psychotherapeutic 
techniques, group and milieu therapy, and mental 
health and education. (92.item bibliogr.)—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6496. Roberts, W. W. (Saxondale Hosp., Not- 
tinghamshire, England) Normal and abnormal de- 
personalization. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 478-493.— 
An open-ended questionnaire to 3 groups of students 
and 1 of psychiatrists elicited accounts of experiences 
which could be classified as involving derealization, 
depersonalization, desomatization, devisualization, loss 
of feelings in depersonalization, and slowing-up of 
subjective time. These data are interpreted in the 
light of developmental theories of perception and 
imagination, and their relevance to theories of person- 
ality stressed.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6497. Rommetveit, Ragnar. Selectivity, intui- 
tion and halo effects in social perception. Oslo, 
Norway: Oslo Univer. Press, 1960. xii, 173 p. N. 
Kr. 15.—This book in English discusses some of the 
problems involved in a system of interpersonal per- 
ception and sets up a theoretical framework. 2 major 
investigations are reported: one at the University of 
Minnesota and the other at Oslo. The Minnesota 
study dealt with perceptions of stimulus persons dis- 
tributed in an attribute “surface-intelligence and 
looks.” The Oslo experiments dealt with perceptions 
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of stimulus persons in an attribute “space-intelligence, 
looks and honesty.” (2 appendices, 46 ref.)—-E. D. 
Lawson, 


6498. Singer, J. L., & McCraven, Vivian G. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Some character- 
istics of adult daydreaming. J. Psychol. 1961, 51, 
151-164.—A questionnaire tapping frequency and 
variety of content of daydreaming was administered 
to 240 adult Ss. An analysis of results revealed that 
all Ss reported daydreaming, but great individual dif- 
ferences in reported frequency emerged. Daydream- 
ing occurred chiefly when S was alone or on the verge 
of sleep. While most daydreams involved relatively 
practical concerns extremely bizarre or unrealistic 
themes also occurred, some wishful, some fearful. 
Daydream frequency declined with age from the late 
teens to the Sth decade. No differences by sex or 
marital status emerged but urban and rural Ss re- 
ported more daydreaming than suburbanites. Sizable 
subcultural group differences in reported frequency 
emerged with Ss from Anglo-Saxon backgrounds re- 
porting less daydreaming than Negro or Jewish Ss. 
Daydreaming frequency also proved to be associated 
with a measure of creativity in spontaneous story- 
telling and with greater apparent similarity to mother 
than to father.—Author abstract. 


6499. van Kaam, Adrian. (Duquesne U.) The 
impact of existential phenomenology on the psy- 
chological literature of Western Europe. Rev. 
existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 63-92.—Existen- 
tial phenomenology is a major cultural trend in con- 
temporary European thinking. Its central concept is 
the idea of existence, or intentionality, defined as “the 
conviction that it is impossible to think of subject and 
world as separate from each other.” In this view man 
continually “ex-sists” (literally, stands out), through 
participation, in the world of animals and things, to- 
wards his fellowman, and “in the new search for an 
integral view of man or anthropology.” The relevant 
European literature is reviewed under these 3 head- 
ings, with reference to studies of the body, sexuality, 
social psychology, psychotherapy, developmental and 
educational psychology, emotions, and experimental 
work. (212-item bibliogr.)—J. Lyons. 

6500. Zaidi, Syed Mohammed Hafeez. (U. Lon- 
don, England) Reactions to stress as a function of 
the level of intelligence. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960, 62, 41-104.—“The present research was de- 
signed to examine the relations between certain cogni- 
tive reactions to stress and the level of test intelligence 
of the subjects exposed to stress. . . . [Behavior] 
changes have been measured in terms of the numbers 
of trials to learn a soluble task following exposure to 
an insoluble task. Other secondary measures... 
include the number of errors on the soluble task, 
stereotypy, latency, duration and amplitude of re- 
sponses. . . . 232 primary school children of different 
levels of intelligence to two degrees of stress have 
been studied. . . . [There is] no significant effect of 
different amounts of stress on subsequent learning, 
neither is there any significant effect of distinguishing 
the insoluble and the second soluble problems. The 
secondary measures also fail to show any significant 
effects of exposure to stress on the subsequent learn- 
ing of the subjects.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 5460, 5578, 5592, 5600, 5791, 
5795, 5806, 6209, 6320, 6512, 6525, 6997) 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORY 


6501. Abadi, Mauricio. Fantasia y realidad del 
dialogo psicoanalitico. [Phantasy and reality of 
the psychoanalytic dialogue.] Acta neuropsiquiat. 
Argent., 1960, 6, 39-46.—Psychoanalysis is a peculiar 
form of dialogue. The common man pictures it in 
terms of metaphors or fictions which are condensa- 
tions of unconscious fantasy and defense. Some of 
the common allegories are examined and their impli- 
cations discussed.—W. W. Meissner. 


6502. Balint, Michael. Primary narcissism and 
primary love. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 6-43.— 
A theory of primary love is presented which seems to 
accord better with the observed facts than does the 
theory of primary narcissism. Freud and the analytic 
literature appear to make a supportable case only for 
secondary narcissism.—L. N. Solomon. 


6503. Benda, Clemens E. (Walter E. Fernald 
State School, Waverly, Mass.) Language, con- 
sciousness, and problems of existential analysis 
(Daseinsanalyse). Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 
259-276.—Much of psychoanalytic theory operates in 
a highly abstract and theoretical world and does not 
deal with “facts” and “reality.” Differences between 
psychoanalytic and existential approaches to patients 
are summarized under 3 headings: (a) difference be- 
tween emphasis on sexuality and the world in which 
we live, (b) difference in procedure, and (c) differ- 
ence in goals —L. N. Solomon. 


6504. Benedek, Therese. The organization of 
the reproductive drive. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 1-15.—The reproductive drive is organized dif- 
ferently in the 2 sexes to serve their specific functions. 
Nevertheless there are similarities for the 2 sexes in 
their reproductive drive organization; these similar- 
ities arise from the fact that the goal is the same for 
both, namely coitus, and from the fact that the human 
infant’s prolonged dependency period shapes the re- 
productive drive organization for both sexes.—G. 
Elias. 


6505. Booth, G. The role of physical form in 
psychodynamics. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 
1960, 47(1), 51-62—Each organism strives to 
achieve its individual path toward death. The phys- 
ical form of the development of the organism from 
conception to death is determined by heredity although 
it is modifiable within limits. The physical organism 
in health and in illness expresses symbolically and also 
realistically the individual relationship with its envi- 
ronment. Typical aspects of this relationship can be 
sampled by psychological tests. Understanding of the 
psychological meaning of an organic disease may be 
curative, may prevent deterioration, or may relieve 
anxiety in hopeless cases. Therapy of nonorganic 
illnesses can be aided by using the visual imagery of 
the patient as a basis of communication.—D. Prager. 


6506. Burchard, Edward M. L. (Queens Coll., 
Flushing) Mystical and scientific aspects of the 
psychoanalytic theories of Freud, Adler, and Jung. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 289-307.—The essen- 
tial nature of mysticism and of empirical science is 
discussed. In this context very little of the psycho- 
analytic theory of Freud, Adler, and Jung has been 
genuinely scientific. Whereas each of these theorists 
varies widely from the other in his relative propor- 
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tions of scientific and metaphysical thinking, it is to 
Jung that a deliberate infusion of mystical concepts 
must be attributed.—L. N. Solomon. 


6507. Caruso, Igor A., & Tanco Duque, Rosa. 
Valores espirituales y psicoanalisis. [{Psychoanaly- 
sis and spiritual values.] Rev. espir., 1960, 19, 51-55. 
—All of man’s actions have both spiritual and physical 
characteristics. He is constantly caught up in the 
process of “personalization,” which is eminently his- 
torical. Neurosis is generated by the disharmony of 
experience with accepted value hierarchies. Psycho- 
analysis can treat the alienation from religious values 
only by basing itself on a fully anthropological founda- 
tion which includes all of man’s characteristics.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


6508. Dalma, Juan. Reflexiones sobre el instinto 
tanatico. [Reflections on the thanatic instinct.] Acta 
neuropsiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 63-67.—Illustrative 
clinical material is offered in support of Freud’s hy- 
pothesis of the death instinct. It is possible that there 
are 2 different types of autodestructive trends: one 
due to the gradual and physiological extinction of the 
life charge and the other active and autonomous, cor- 
responding to Freud’s concept. (21 ref.)—W. W. 
Meissner. 


6509. Elkin, Henry. (NYC) The emergence of 
human being in infancy. Rev. existent. Psychol. 
Psychiat., 1961, 1, 17-26.—Modifications offered by 
Melanie Klein enable us to assimilate Freud’s con- 
tributions “within an inclusive framework of existen- 
tial theory on the order of anthropological psychol- 
ogy.” Following Klein, but introaucing changes 


demanded by his therapeutic experience, the author 


considers the Ist 6 months of the infant’s life as a 
primordial stage which is divided into periods of 
literal preconsciousness and primordial consciousness. 
The latter period, when the mother is first sensed by 
the self as the Primordial Other, forms a basis for 
images of “good mother” and “evil mother” and for 
the later possibilities of an autistic ego, in a demonic 
mode of eixstence, or a truly communal ego.—J. 
Lyons. 


6510. Feldman, Harold. (44th & Chestnut, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) The problems of personal names as 
a universal element in culture. Amer. ]mago, 1959, 
16, 237-250.—Theories of the significance of personal 
names are surveyed with particular reference to their 
connection with the idea of the soul and the belief in 
reincarnation. The theory is proposed that “names 
are an expression of the antagonism which people feel 
to the objects they name and... are among the 
means by which one accepts, [and] comes to terms 
with unwanted, resistant objects.” The person named 
tends to regard the name as an alien imprint but ad- 
mits it and identifies with it—W. A. Varvel. 


6511. Fitzherbert, Joan. Scent and the sexual 
object. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 206-209.— 
Odors arouse associations, usually unconscious, which 
reflect oral satisfaction and its accompanying love re- 
lationship during infancy. The nature of the odors 
which may have been most salient during the oral 
stage is discussed. Odors may provide 1 basis for 
explaining the occurrance of the anal stage of psycho- 
sexual development and may play a role in sexual 
arousal, though details of this role are not clear.— 
C. L. Winder. 
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6512. Hermann, Imre. On the dynamics of re- 
pression, and ego-subordination. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1959, 32, 210-212.—“To sum up: in repres- 
sion the strength of the repressed impulse intensifies 
and this enhances the watchfulness of the repressor. 
This process however requires an ego capable of self- 
regulation. Outer influences and provocations tend to 
create a subordinated ego no longer capable of self- 
regulation and similar in character to the shame-feel- 
ing ego. The subordinated ego easily sets free what 
should be controlled and repressed. Probably true 
repression is often the result of intense repression and 
intensified impulse—which of course can reappear 
thereafter in new guises.”—C. L. Winder. 


6513. Joseph, Edward D. Cremation, fire, and 
oral aggression. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 98- 
104.—The traditional prohibition of cremation in the 
Jewish religion is related to preservation of the body 
in connection with religious beliefs in resurrection, to 
ceremonial prohibition or expression of (oral) ag- 
gression, and to historical repression of ancient can- 
nibalistic rites —L. N. Solomon, 


6514. Lewin, Bertram D., & Ross, Helen. Psy- 
choanalytic education in the United States. New 
York: Norton, 1960. xviii, 478 p. $10.00.—The 
principal outcomes of a 3-year survey of psycho- 
analytic education in the 14 institutes and 3 training 
centers approved by the American Psychoanalytic As- 
sociation are presented and discussed in 33 chapters. 
Historical and educational factors are dealt with 
briefly, followed by summarized data on enrolled stu- 
dents (as of 1957-58) : age, previous education, career 
choice, finances, cost of training analyses, admissions 
data, selection process, length and frequency of the 
training analysis, etc. Information concerning the 
training psychoanalysts includes : age, education, tech- 
nique followed, student supervision given, and class- 
room teaching. Remaining chapters discuss cur- 
riculum, student progression and school problems, 
advanced study, child psychoanalysis, the clinic, ex- 
tension courses, institute financing, and facilities. An 
appendix presents a statement by the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association of minimal training standards 
for psychoanalysts. (125 ref.)—J. T. Cowles. 


6515. Menaker, Esther. The self-image as de- 
fense and resistance. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 
72-81.—“A type of defense in the transference is 
described in which the patient’s self-image is pro- 
jected onto the analyst who represents the mother as 
the source of his narcissistic supplies. This type of 
transference is a resistance to mobilizing energy for 
mature activity which arouses an anxiety of separa- 
tion from the mother.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6516. Muensterberger, W., & Axelrad, S. (Eds.) 
The psychoanalytic study of society. Vol. I. New 
York: International Univer. Press, 1961. 384 p. 
$7.50.—This volume marks the continuation of the 
annual, founded by Roheim under the title, Psycho- 
analysis and the Social Sciences (Vol. 1-5). The 
change in title was based on the expansion of psycho- 
analytic thought and theory making it possible to 
study the institutions and social structure of any cul- 
ture. It is the aim of this publication to provide a 
meeting ground for the social scientist and the psycho- 
analyst. There are 4 articles on social adaptation, 3 
on ethnopsychiatry, 2 on creativity, and 2 on religion. 
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All are written by psychoanalysts and/or social scien- 
tists.—D. Prager. 


6517. Toman, W. (Brandeis U.) An introduc- 
tion to psychoanalytic theory of motivation. New 
York: Pergamon, 1960. x, 355 p. $9.00.—This book 
represents an attempt to systematize Freudian theory. 
The author has added what he feels to be the neces- 
sary elaborations required to clear up certain confu- 
sions which exist in the theory as Freud left it. Also 
introduced are new ideas which “contribute to . . . 
[its] conceptual consistency without violating the 
original spirit.”"—J. C. Gilchrist. 


6518. von Fieandt, Kai. (U. Helsinki, Finland) 
Zur wissenschaftlichen Psychologie der sogenann- 
ten Selbsterfassung. [A contribution to the psychol- 
ogy of self-appraisal.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 41-52. 
—The problem of the usefulness of a special ego 
concept for the psychology of personality is discussed. 
The strong somatic basis of the psychic ego is 
stressed. The author defines the empirical ego as 
being formed by certain contents of memory (which 
are experienced as wholes) together with the experi- 
ence of the body that in turn is based on sensory 
perception. (English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 


6519. Zutt, Jiirg. (Frankfurt, Germany) Psy- 
choanalyse und Medizin. [Psychoanalysis and med- 
icine.] Frankfurter Allg. Ztg., 1960, 131, 9.—An- 
thropological medicine is in search of truth even 
without immediate practical applicability and opposes 
too much specialization. The basis of Freud’s method 
is that the patient expresses all his thoughts un- 
critically. The analyst interprets the underlying un- 
conscious thoughts. The acceptance of false interpre- 
tations presents a danger. Successes are sparse, since 
neuroses are not diseases but “the suffering from 
disturbances in the development of the historical life.” 
Psychoanalysis has made important contributions to 
scientific medicine and to the attitude of physicians 
towards their patients.—L. W. Brandt. 


(See also Abstracts mn 6370, 6373, 6422, 
6977 
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6520. Ax, Albert F. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Psychophysiology of Fear and anger. Ex- 
plorations in the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. 
res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 167-175.—On the basis 
of an experiment previously published it is concluded 
“dynamic processes are highly specific for a given 
individual in a particular situation at a given moment 
in time. . . . Science must construct a concept that 
abstracts the element common to two or more events. 
There are three levels in the orderly hierarchy of 
classifying such commonalities. The first level de- 
scribes what is common among subsequent responses 
of one individual to a given situation. . . . On the 
second level is the commonality that remains after the 
stimulus situation changes. . . . The third level ab- 
stracts commonality found among the individuals of a 
group.”—R. Kaelbling. 


6521. Bowman, Karl M., & Crook, Guy Hamil- 
ton. (U. California, San Francisco) Emotional 
changes following castration. In Explorations in 
the physiology of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, 
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No. 12. Pp. 81-96.—5 cases are reported which 
showed the following problems “first, a strong homo- 
sexual drive towards small boys; second, a strong 
interest in little girls, with some sort of fondling; 
third, transvestism with complete inversion, with the 
insistent feeling of belonging to the opposite sex and 
with the desire for both orchidectomy and penectomy 
in order to satisfy this feeling.” Response to castra- 
tion is described on the whole as fairly beneficial.— 
R. Kaelbling. 

6522. Bronzaft, Arline; Hayes, Roslyn; Welch, 
Livingston, & Koltuv, Myron. (New York Hosp., 
NYC) Relationship between PGR and measures 
of extraversion, ascendance, and neuroticism. /. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 193-195.—The Allport A-S Re- 
action Study and the Maudsley Personality Inventory 
were administered to 46 female college students. The 
same Ss were also tested for PGR in a mock reaction 
time experiment. It was hypothesized that PGR 
would be related to the measures of extraversion, 
ascendance, and neuroticism. No significant relation- 
ships were found between PGR and any of these 
variables despite previous literature to the contrary. 
These discrepancies in findings may be due to limita- 
tions of the sample, unreliability of the tests, or the 
PGR situation.—Author abstract. 


6523. Oken, Donald. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) An experimental study of suppressed 
anger and blood pressure. AMA Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1960, 2, 441-456.—“The present report de- 
scribes some studies of the emotional responses evoked 
by a stressful interview and of the relation between 
these and concomitant cardiovascular changes. .. . 
[Ss] tending to suppress anger, rather than the re- 
verse, had a higher diastolic and a lower systolic blood 
pressure at equal levels of anger. This same group 
was characterized by lower levels of consciously ex- 
perienced, motorically expressed, and total expressed 
anger.”—C. T. Morgan. 


6524. Schottstaedt, William W. (U. Oklahoma 
City) Some differential physiological correlates of 
anxiety and tension. In Explorations in the physiol- 
ogy of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. 
Pp. 31-39.—“Feelings of tension were associated with 
a decrease in urinary volume and a decrease in sodium 
and creatinine excretion. . .. Feelings of anxiety 
were associated with an increase in urinary volume 
and an increase in sodium and creatinine excretion. 
In certain complex situations, feelings of tension and 
anxiety were felt simultaneously. At such times 
urinary volume and renal excretion of creatinine oc- 
cupied a mid-position similar to that observed during 
periods judged to be neutral and tranquil.”—R. Kael- 
bling. 


6525. West, Louis Jolyon, & Farber, I. E. (U. 
Oklahoma) The role of pain in emotional develop- 
ment. In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, 
Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 119-126.— 
“Reviews of reported cases of congenitally pain- 
insensitive persons, together with new studies of such 
an individual, indicate the existence of other mech- 
anisms for the development of patterns of anxiety, 
guilt, and self-control through the anticipation of 
punishment. Pain is only one of many potentially 
unpleasant, threatening, or (in Freud’s sense) danger- 
ous experiences. Furthermore, the loss or withdrawal 
of supportive or nutrient influences can be threatening 
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without reference to the possible consequences of a 
pain experience.”—R. Kaelbling. 

6526. Wilcott, R. C. (U. Nebraska College Med- 
icine) The measurement of bodily excitation level 
as a correlative of anxiety: A theoretical approach. 
In Explorations in the physiology of emotions, Psy- 
chiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 161-166.—“Anx- 
iety is a bodily excitation process varying with all 
motivating conditions. The neurophysiological sys- 
tems involved in anxiety are the same as those of sleep 
and wakefulness. This formulation of anxiety may be 
oversimplified, yet it accounts for the three primary 
aspects of anxiety that must be explained by any 
theory, and it provides an objective meaning of anx- 
iety that permits specification of its relationship to 
other theoretical concepts. Reliability is considered 
the major procedural problem in the physiological 
assessment of anxiety.”—R. Kaelbling. 

6527. Yamamoto, Joe, & Seeman, William. 
Southern California) A psychological study of 
castrated males. In Explorations in the physiology 
of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. Pp. 
97-103.—“A group of 26 male castrates and a control 
group of male non-castrates matched for intelligence 
and age were studied. The hypothesis that sexual 
drive is reduced by post-puberal castration was stud- 
ied indirectly through the use of following procedures : 
(1) Dominance tests, (2) Terman-Miles Ink Blots, 
(3) MMPI M-F items, (4) Word Association test, 
(5) ‘Card game,’ (6) Interview, (7) Polygraphic 
studies, and (8) Analysis of administrative and med- 
ical records. Significant differences were obtained 
using form A of the Terman-Miles Ink Blot item 
analysis.”—R. Kaelbling. 


(See also Abstract 6478) 
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6528. Balinsky, B., & Dispenzieri, A. (City Coll., 
New York) An evaluation of the lecture and role- 
playing methods in the development of interview- 
ing skills. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 583-585.— 
The study consisted of an attempt to find the relative 
effectiveness of lecture and role-playing methods in 
training interviewers. The cumulative effects of dif- 
ferent training methods was measured. Training 
methods included combinations of lectures and dis- 
cussions in general psychology, lectures on interview- 
ing, and role-playing. The group which had role- 
playing training plus lectures and general pyschology 
reflected feelings to a greater degree than other 
groups. The same group also asked fewer questions 
and gave fewer reassuring and ego-defensive state- 
ments.—S. Kavruck. 


(See also Abstract 5568) 


Mepicat THERAPY 


6529. Lebo, Dell; Toal, Robert, & Brick, Harry. 
(Child Guidance & Speech Correction Clinic, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) Rorschach performance in the amel- 
ioration and continuation of observable anxiety. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 63, 75-80.—24 matched prison- 
ers, living under conditions of environmental stress, 
were selected on the basis of a psychiatric examina- 
tion emphasizing observable anxiety symptoms. 50% 
of the Ss were given CO, and 50% received no 
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amelioration for the anxiety. Pre- and post-therapy 
Rorschach tests, MASs, and Bender-Gestalts were 
examined along with temporally equivalent tests from 
the control group. 14 frequently used Rorschach 
signs of anxiety were selected for intergroup com- 
parison in the present investigation. 3 of the indices 
were significantly reduced in the experimental group; 
2 in the control group. Implications of these findings 
for clinical and experimental psychology were dis- 
cussed.—Author abstract. 

6530. McReynolds, Paul, & Weide, Marian. 
(VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Psychological meas- 
ures as used to predict psychiatric improvement 
and to assess behavioural changes following pre- 
frontal lobotomy. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 256-273. 
—Over 4 years 73 patients were tested on a compre- 
hensive battery. The J variable of the Rorschach 
Concept Evaluation Technique given preoperatively 
correlated significantly with clinical status of patients 
a year or more after operation ; other test scores were 
less successful. After operation test scores reflecting 
attentive and retentive capacities tended to decline and 
then to rise slowly. —W. L. Wilkins. 

6531. Shapiro, Arthur K. (New York U. Coll. 
Medicine) A contribution to a history of the 
placebo effect. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 109-135.—An 
historical survey of studies of the placebo effect in 
general medical and psychiatric-psychological areas. 
In addition to this complete review, the questions of 
suggestibility, the doctor as a placebo, and general 
design problems are discussed. (188 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstracts 5925, 6454) 


Drug Therapy 


6532. Abramson, Harold A. (Long Island Bio- 
logical Lab. N. Y.)_Lysergic acid diethylamide 
(LSD-25): XXXII. Resolution of counter-identifi- 
cation conflict of father during oedipal phase of 
son. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 33-87.—In keeping with 
previous data LSD may be used as a adjuvant to 
psychotherapy. LSD produces an elated state (hebe- 
synthesis) which lasts several hours. Data ire pre- 
sented which correlate counter-identification with the 
Cronus complex. The verbatim recording of the LSD 
interview and the interviews immediately following 
the LSD sessions form the main body of the paper.— 
W. Schofield. 


6533. Beaudry, P., & Gibson, D. (Ontario Hosp. 
School, Smith Falls, Canada) Effect of trifluopera- 
zine on the behavior disorders of children with 
malignant emotional disturbances. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 823-826.—“A ‘before and after’ study 
was undertaken to investigate the purported calming 
and stimulating effect of trifluoperazine dihydrochlo- 
ride on the behavior disorders of children with malig- 
nant emotional disturbances. Seven of the eleven 
rated categories of behavior showed statistically sig- 
nificant changes in the predicted direction, i.e., activa- 
tion of the withdrawns and/or calming of the hyper- 
actives."—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6534. Bjérnberg, Alf, & Selstam, Johan. (Holt- 
ermanska Sjukhuset, Gothenburg, Sweden) Acute 
psychotic reaction after injection of procaine peni- 
cillin: A report of 33 cases. Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 129-139.—Intramuscular in- 
jection was followed immediately by such symptoms 
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as terror of imminent death, hallucinations, disori- 
entation, motor agitation, and transient blindness or 
aphasia. Only 3 patients had persistent mental dis- 
turbance for some months; the others recovered 
mostly within hours. There were very little physical 
changes, and the reaction did not re-occur with fur- 
ther penicillin injections. The cause is thought to be 
accidental injection of procaine penicillin into a vein. 
—R. Kaelbling. 


6535. Burr, Helen G., & Mullendore, James M. 
(U. Virginia) Recent investigations of tranquil- 
izers and stuttering. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
33-37.—Experimentation on the use of tranquilizers 
is not sufficiently extensive to justify conclusions. 
However, there may be reduction of stuttering symp- 
toms in many or most Ss. There is nothing, as yet, 
to justify the conclusion that tranquilizing drugs will 
cure stuttering, but large scale studies are urgently 
needed.—M., F. Palmer. 


6536. Clausen, J., Fineman, M., Henry, C. E., & 
Wohl, Norma. (The Training School, Vineland, 
N. J.) The effect of deaner (2-dimethylaminoeth- 
anol) on mentally retarded subjects. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 3-12.—“This study represents an at- 
tempt to evaluate the effect of deaner on a group of 
mentally retarded children. 20 Ss received deaner 
and 20 received matching placebos. 9 Ss in each 
group were classified as emotionally disturbed. The 
2 groups were matched for sex, age, IQ, emotional 
status, and etiology. Age ranged from 11 to 25 years 
and IQ ranged from 25 to 89. The experimental 
group was given 75 mg. deaner each day for 4 weeks, 
following which they were given 150 mg. daily for 
4 weeks. The evaluation program included laboratory 
tests of blood and urine; neurological examination ; 
EEG;; tests of sensory, motor, and perceptual func- 
tions; intelligence tests; and behavior rating scales 
to assess levels of activity, mood, appetite, and sleep. 
The evaluation program was administered before drug 
treatment, at the end of the 75 mg. period, at the end 
of the 150 mg. period, and six weeks after termination 
of drug or placebo. In general, no changes could be 
attributed to the effect of the drug. There were some 
suggestions of a few of the motor scores being im- 
proved, particularly in the, emotionally disturbed 
group. Also, based on an overall impression, the 
research assistants who administered the psycholog- 
ical tests were able to identify several of the emo- 
tionally disturbed deaner Ss. The authors feel that 
the few suggested changes may be explained by as- 
suming a tranquilizing effect of deaner, rather than 
a specific improvement in concentration or span of 
attention.”"—V. M. S. Sexton. 


6537. DiMascio, Alberto, & Rinkel, Max. (Mass- 
achusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) Prediction 
of clinical effectiveness of psychopharmacologic 
agents from “drug action profiles” in normal hu- 
man subjects. In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent ad- 
vances in biological psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 
5839) Pp. 268-279.—The influence of meprobamate, 
phenyltoloxamine, secobarbital, and placebo on heart 
rate, respiration rate, skin temperature, muscle ten- 
sion, blood pressure, and pupil size is pictured in 
“drug action profiles” for low and high dosages. 
Tapping speed, visuomotor coordination, steadiness, 
and serial addition are similarly used and so are 
various subjective symptoms and states of conscious- 
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ness and alertness. The data allowed a prediction of 
the clinical usefulness of phenyltoloxamine, which was 
corroborated by clinical experience.—R. Kaelbling. 


6538. Freyhan, Fritz A. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst) The modern treatment of depressive 
disorders. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1057-1064. 
—The transitional treatment of depression is discussed 
particularly from the standpoint of pharmacotherapy. 
The advantages of the patient’s continuing experience 
afforded by drug treatment are contrasted with older 
modes of therapy.—N. H. Pronko. 


6539. Goldman, Douglas. (U. Cincinnati) Dif- 
ferential response to drugs useful in treatment of 
psychoses revealed by pentothal-activated EEG. 
In Joseph Wortis (Ed.), Recent advances in biolog- 
ical psychiatry. Vol. II. (see 35: 5839) Pp. 250-267. 
—EEG changes associated with schizophrenia became 
evident only after subanesthetic doses of thiopental. 
EEG correlates are described which tend to validate 
that (a) antidepressant drugs aggravate schizophrenia 
and (b) antischizophrenic drugs, which relieve schiz- 
ophrenic and manic reactions, often aggravate depres- 
sion.—R. Kaelbling. 


6540. Gorham, Donald R., & Sherman, Lewis J. 
(VA Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) The relation of 
attitude toward medication to treatment outcomes 
in chemotherapy. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 
830-832.—"An Attitude Toward Medication Scale 
was administered before and after treatment to 369 
patients in a large-scale chemotherapy study. The 
hypothesis that the attitude of patients toward medica- 
tion has an important bearing on treatment effect was 
not upheld with this population of chronic, apathetic 
schizophrenics. Medication attitude, however, was 
significantly related to a cluster of symptoms that tend 
to characterize paranoid schizophrenics indicating 
that the more paranoid the patient, the less faith he 
had that he might be helped by medication.”—N. H. 
Pronko. 


6541. Heilizer, Fred. (VA Hosp., Northampton, 
Mass.) A critical review of some published ex- 
periments with chlorpromazine in schizophrenic, 
neurotic, and normal humans. J. chronic. Dis., 
1960, 11, 102-148.—“The clearest conclusion is that 
chlorpromazine has a salutary general effect upon 
psychotic subjects; there is no convincing evidence 
that it has one or more specific effects. There is no 
evidence of a chlorpromazine effect with neurotic 
subjects. There is some evidence for two paradoxical 
drug effects: (1) an optimal improvement occurring 
at a daily dose of 100 to 200 mg., which is followed 
by a relative impairment as dosage level is increased ; 
(2) an initial impairment which is followed by im- 
provement as medication is continued. There is no 
evidence that the drug effect is related to age or 
length of hospitalization, although it may be that sub- 
jects with the highest initial tension or poorest initial 
performance benefit the most from chlorpromazine 
medication. The most satisfactory data on with- 
drawal effects indicate a persistence of the drug effect 
for from 3 to 6 months after withdrawal. They fur- 
ther indicate that the withdrawal effect is independent 
of duration of previous medication within wide 





limits.” (48 ref.)—V. G. Laties. 
6542. Knowles, J. B., & Lucas, C. J. (Grayling- 
well Hosp., Chichester, England) Experimental 
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studies of the placebo response. /. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 231-240.—Administered under group and indi- 
vidual conditions the symptoms checked during a 30- 
minute observation period were about % pleasant and 
% unpleasant, but the relationship between placebo 
responding and personality varied according to the 
directions for administering, with r of .74 between 
placebo response and neuroticism under group condi- 
tions and no relation under individual conditions.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6543. Matthews, Jack; Everson, Richard, & 
Burgi, Ernest J. (U. Pittsburgh) Effect of ison- 
iazid on the speech of multiple sclerosis patients. 
J. speech Hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 38-42.—12 experimen- 
tal Ss with multiple sclerosis were given dosages of 
isoniazid over a period of at least 3 months. 10 con- 
trol Ss received dosages of a placebo over the same 
length of time. Each contributed recorded speech 
samples prior to and following each therapy period. 
There were no significant differences between the 2 
groups.—M, F, Palmer. 


6544. Rolo, A., Krinsky, L. W., & Goldfarb, L. 
(South Oaks Psychiatric Hosp., Amityville, N. Y.) 
LSD as an adjunct to psychotherapy with alcohol- 
ics. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 85-104.—12 patients with 
a history of 8-20-plus years of alcoholism were treated 
with LSD-25 as an adjunct to psychotherapy. The 
medication was given as an aid in establishing rapport 
and to allow the working through of dynamic material 
on the deeper levels of the unconscious. The principal 
value of this technique is that it allows a rapid work- 
ing through of basic conflicts. Results of a useful and 
novel interview technique are described. Of the 12 
Ss results were favorable in 10.—C. T. Morgan. 


6545. Smith, Jackson A., Gouldman, Carl, & 
Gysin, Walter M. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., 
Chicago) A comparison of results of controlled 
drug evaluations in two state hospitals. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1961, 117, 788-790.—Patients in 2 hospitals 
in different parts of the state were observed in order 
to rapidly determine the therapeutic usefulness of the 
2 compounds, vontil and stelazine. The system of ob- 
serving and reporting is described.—N. H. Pronko. 


6546. Subra, G., & Auge, J. A propos du manie- 
ment d’un nouveau dérivé de la phénothiazine 
utilsé en psychiatrie: Le 7843 R. P. (thiopropera- 
zine). [On the management of a new derivative of 
the phenothiazine used in psychiatry: 7843 R. P. 
(thioproperazine).] Encephale, 1960, 49, 233-242.— 
Administration of thioproperazine has neurological 
involvements: (a) neuroleptic syndrome; (b) vegeta- 
tive disturbances; and (c) hypertonic crises, torsion 
spasms, opisthotonus, and cataleptic fits. A method 
of administration is described to avoid these complica- 
tions. Results in 21 cases are reported. (20-item 
bibliogr.)—W. W. Meissner. 


6547. Tio Torrent, Maria Teresa. Prueba de 
tolerancia a la glucosa en esquizofrénicos tratados 
con reserpina. [Proof of glucose tolerance in schiz- 
ophrenics treated with reserpine.] Acta neuropsi- 
quiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 47-53.—Study of 12 chronic 
schizophrenics before and after administration of 
reserpine shows wide variation in glucose tolerance, 
independently of psychic condition at the moment of 
testing. Reserpine in normal doses does not modify 
glycemia. In some cases, increasing doses of reserpine 
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(26 ref.)— 


produce a leveling of tolerance curves. 
W. W. Meissner. 


(See also Abstracts y~ S 5947, 5948, 5949, 
6567 


Shock Therapy 


6548. Hamilton, Max. (U. Leeds, England) 
Quantitative assessment of the mecholyl (Funken- 
stein) test. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 
1960, 35, 156-162.—In this group of 38 male patients 
the test “has not been shown to have any predictive 
value above clinical judgment.” The correlation of 
test results with outcome after electroconvulsive ther- 
apy did not reach statistical significance—R. Kael- 
bling. 

6549. Impastato, David J. (40 5th Ave., NYC) 
The story of the first electroshock treatment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1113-1114.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


6550. Meyer, Alexander. (Talbieh Psychiatric 
Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) Totseot hatipul beinsulin 
velargaktil etsel yeladim. [Results of insulin and 
largactil treatment in children.] Dap. refuiim, 1960, 
19, 23-27.—An attempt to compare the results of 
insulin and largactil treatment of psychotic children. 
28 of 45 children treated by insulin improved, 11 of 
them greatly, even in strong hereditary cases. In 
largactil treatment 26 of 32 treated children improved, 
11 of them greatly. The conclusion is that largactil 
treatment of psychotic children deserves priority. 
(English & French summary )—H. Ormian. 


65.1. Ottosson, Jan-Otto. (Karolinska Inst., 
Stockholm, Sweden) Experimental studies of the 
mode of action of electroconvulsive therapy. Acta 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, Suppl. No. 
145. 141 p—By using both threshold and supra- 
liminal electrical stimuli and by shortening the dura- 
tion of the seizure with lidocaine it is shown that the 
therapeutic effect and the EEG changes are mainly 
determined by the seizure, whereas the memory im- 
pairment is to a large extent a direct effect of the 
electrical stimulus. Memory impairment is not the 
basis of the maximal depression-relieving effect of 
electroconvulsive therapy. An optimal therapeutic 
effect with minimal memory impairment can be ob- 
tained when grand mal seizures are induced by thresh- 
old stimulation. Bibliography, data, and statistics are 
provided.—R. Kaelbling. 


6552. Schutt, C. C., Gibson, D., & Beaudry, P. 
(Ontario Hosp. School, Smith Falls, Canada) The 
efficacy of sedac therapy with maladjusted men- 
tally retarded girls. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
978-983.—14 mentally retarded adolescent females 
suffering from chronic behavior maladjustments were 
arranged in matched pairs and prescribed a 30-day 
regime of either sedac electrical stimulation or 
placebo. A rating scale comprising 15 negative be- 
havior items and 15 positive behavior items was em- 
ployed both at the start and termination of treatment 
and again 2 months after cessation of treatment. The 
major findings are as follows: (a) At the end of the 
experimental period (30 days) a statistically signifi- 
cant recession of negative behavior ratings is observed 
for the treatment series as compared to the nontreat- 
ment series. There is no significant difference in 
change of ratings on the positive behavior items be- 
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tween the 2 series of patients. The change in the 
combined negative and positive items is in the direc- 
tion of significant improvement for the treatment 
group. (b) 60 days after termination of treatment 
the overall gain in behavior status had disappeared 
statistically. (c) Absolute behavior rating changes 
are calculated, but no difference for the treatment or 
control groups is statistically significant at the end of 
30 days. 60 days after termination of treatment the 
continued improvement of negative behavior char- 
acteristics produced a significant difference for the 
sedac series and no change for placebo series. (d) 
Sedac therapy appears to decrease undesirable be- 
havior resulting from sudden disruption of patient 
routine in an institution —V. M, Staudt-Sexton. 

6553. Winnik, H. Z. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Totseot hatipul hapsikhiatri 
betakhshirim meoddim umargiim. [Results of psy- 
chiatric treatment with inciting and mitigating 
drugs.] Dap. refuiim, 1960, 19, 7-22.—The new 
psychopharmacological drugs do not heal, but they 
reduce and mitigate symptoms, shorten the period of 
hospitalization, or even prevent it; thus, they lessen 
separation of the sick from society. Experiences in 
Talbieh Hospital with chlorpromazine (used since 
1954), iproniazed (since 1954), serpasil (since 1956), 
and imipramine (from 1959) are specified according 
to groups of the sick. Too widespread use of these 
drugs may cause a social danger because of possible 
reduction of tension when constructive effort is 
needed. Therefore, the importance of psychotherapy 
is stressed, which helps change the patient’s psychic 
structure. (English & French summary)—H. Or- 
mian, 

PsYCHOTHERAPY 


6554. Abse, David Wilfred, & Ewing, John A. 
(U. North Carolina) Some problems in psycho- 
therapy with schizophrenic patients. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1960, 14, 505-519.—Necessary modifications 
of the psychoanalytic treatment model, correlated with 
the genetics and dynamics of the schizophrenic proc- 
ess, are discussed in relation to 3 specific problem 
areas: the need for and fear of support, resistance to 
reality, and the problem of hostile transference mani- 
festations—L. N. Solomon. 

6555. Benda, Clemens E. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) The existential approach in psy- 
chiatry. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 24-40.—This 
is an historical review of the contributions to existen- 
tial psychiatry as it was formulated from existential 
philosophy and psychology. The relationship between 
the psychoanalytical psychotherapy and the existential 
approach to psychiatry is explored.—C. T. Morgan. 

6556. Braaten, Leif J. (Cornell U.) The main 
themes of existentialism from the viewpoint of a 
psychotherapist. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1961, 45, 10-17. 
—A tentative list of themes includes: “(1) Man, you 
are free, define yourself; (2) Cultivate your own 
individuality; (3) Live in dialogue with your fellow 
man; (4) Your own experiencing is the highest au- 
thority; (5) Be fully present in the immediacy of the 
moment; (6) There is no truth except in action; (7) 
You can transcend yourself in spurts; (8) Live your 
potentialities creatively; (9) In choosing yourself, 
you choose man; (10) You must learn to accept cer- 

. tain limits in life.” Each is discussed in relation to 
selected issues in psychotherapy.—R. A. Hagin. 
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6557. Ellis, Albert. (333 W. 56th St, NYC) Il 
trattamento di uno psiopatico con psicoterapia 
razionale. [The treatment of a psychopath with 
rational psychotherapy.] Quwad. Criminol. clin., 1959, 
1, 173-184.—A summary is given of the main aspects 
of the technique of rational psychotherapy and a case 
illustration is presented showing how this technique 
has been applied to a 25-year-old male with a long 
history of psychopathic behavior. It is held that in- 
dividuals with severe character disorders, including 
symptoms of extreme antisocial behavior, can often be 
successfully treated if the therapist is not moralistic 
but directly and actively institutes a rational-persua- 
sive attack on the basic illogical beliefs and unrealistic 
ideologies that underlie psychopathy.—Author ab- 
Stract. 

6558. Frankl, Viktor E. (U. Vienna, Austria) 
Logotherapy and the challenge of suffering. Rev. 
existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 3-7.—A full view 
of the human reality of “I am” requires, in addition 
to the dimensions familiar as “I must” and “I can,” 
the dimension of “I ought.” Man’s being in the world 
necessarily implies that there is meaning in the world, 
and it is this meaning that is sought in Logotherapy 
when to the biological and psychological aspects of 
man it adds the noological or spiritual. However, the 
latter is not meant in a religious sense but rather is 
rooted in a process best termed “the basic trust in 
Being.” —J. Lyons. 

6559. Friedman, Alice R. Group psychotherapy 
in the treatment of the Medea complex. Acia psy- 
chother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 457-461.—A 29-year-old 
mother of 3 children, with compulsion to kill the 
youngest, was treated by individual, group, and drug 
therapy. Low self-esteem and feelings of inadequacy 
for the maternal role are called the Medea complex. 
Diagnosis was arrived at via the Rorschach and art 
productions.—G. Rubin-Rabson, 

6560. Friedman, Ira. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., 
O.) Symptomatic psychotherapy in a case of 
schizophrenic withdrawal. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1960, 14, 566-573.—“A report of a single psychotlier- 
apeutic session with a chronic schizophrenic who was 
beginning a real withdrawal is presented. The ther- 
apy involved a more active role on the part of the 
therapist, with initial steps oriented toward aiding the 
patient in making visual contact with the environment, 
then broadening this contact to include a greater num- 
ber and more meaningful objects and also people.”— 
L. N. Solomon. 


6561. Gordon, Sol. A _ psychotherapeutic ap- 
proach to adolescents with character disorders. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 757-766.—Methods 
are explored for selecting at the point of referral those 
character-disordered adolescents most likely to profit 
from outpatient psychotherapy. Therapeutic tech- 
niques include a plan for a restitutive process of sev- 
eral years duration. They are geared to enable the 
patient to tolerate the anxiety and guilt which are 
aroused when acting out is contained and repression 
is no longer possible. Case material is presented to 
illustrate the different phases of the treatment.— 
R. E, Perl. 

6562. Gratton, Henri. Méthode phénoménolog- 
ique et analyse existentielle en psychothérapie. 
{ Phenomenological method and existential analysis in 
psychotherapy.] Sci. eccl., 1960, 12(2), 205-227.— 
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The influence of Kierkegaard, Brentano, Husserl, 
Jaspers, Heidegger, Sartre and Marcel on phenomeno- 
logical psychotherapy are traced. The use of phenom- 
enological techniques in the psychiatric work of Jas- 
pers, Minkowski and Binswanger are discussed. A 
second section is to follow.—W. W. Meissner. 


6563. Kaufer, G., & Riess, B. F. Stereoscopic 
perception as a tool in psychotherapeutic research. 
Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 241-242.—“Stereoscopic 
presentation of simultaneous stimuli of different con- 
tent showed that the identification of the viewer as 
male or female determined whether the percept was 
seen as male or female or symbolic of masculinity and 
femininity. The effect is independent of the eyedness 
of the observer.”"—C. H. Ammons. 


6564. Kennedy, Alexander. (U. Edinburgh, Scot- 
land) Chance and design in psychotherapy. /. 
ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 1-16.—Reviewed are attitudes 
of the therapist, the extent to which therapy is im- 
posed by therapist or dependent upon the patient, the 
varieties of conduct which are amenable to change 
through therapy, and the planning of restricted tech- 
niques.—W, L. Wilkins. 

6565. La Barre, Maurine. Dynamic factors in 
psychiatric team collaboration. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 33, 53-60.—Work by teams with 2 psy- 
chotic children and their families is discussed to illus- 
trate the role of dynamic factors. ‘When we could 
recognize, through analysis of the group process, that 
our own anxieties were aroused by distortions in the 
team or by the content of the patient’s material, we 
were better able to handle our therapeutic responsibil- 
ities."—C. L. Winder. 


6566. Lander, J., & Schulman, R. 


(Jewish Board 
Guardians, NYC) The impact of the therapeutic 
milieu on the disturbed personality. Soc. Casewk., 
1960, 41, 227-234.—What is the effect of the milieu 
as distinguished from individual psychotherapy in the 
total treatment of emotionally disturbed or delinquent 
children? The cases of 3 boys who were residents at 
the Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School are presented. 
Generalizing from these and other similar cases it is 
suggested that the therapeutic environment alone may 
accomplish the task where (1) the task is one of ego 
development rather than the correction of fairly crys- 
talized personality problems, and (2) in those rare 
instances in which the child’s personality disorder is 
a reaction response to placement at a fairly young age. 
—G. Hearn. 


6567. Lesse, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Psycho- 
therapy in combination with ataractic drugs: A 
six-year study with 350 patients. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1960, 14, 491-504.—A review of some observa- 
tions regarding the indications and limitations of this 
technique and of some pertinent psychodynamic find- 
ings associated with combined therapy. Topics dis- 
cussed include: indications for the use of combined 
therapy, combined therapy and transference relation- 
ships, and combined therapy and dreams.—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6568. Levinger, G. Contuance in casework and 
other helping relationships: A review of current 
research. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(3), 40—-51.—Reviews 
studies dealing with the factors underlying patient's 
continuance or discontinuance in psychotherapy.— 
G. Elias. 
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6569. Lichtenberg, Philip; Cassetta, Rhondda 
K., & Scanlon, John C. (333 E. Washington St., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) An analysis of types of treatment 
and an exploration of its utility. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1960, 130, 353-365.—An attempt is made “to 
present a classification of therapeutic maneuvers and 
techniques according to degrees of mutual-achieve- 
ment strivings.” A theoretical formulation offers the 
internal, systematic properties of this therapeutic 
framework and its application to data that shows a 
relationship to severity and quality of mental disorder. 
—N. H. Pronko. 

6570. Machado, Michael A. (Nagpur U., India) 
Existential encounter in Gabriel Marcel: Its value 
in psychotherapy. Kev. existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 
1961, 1, 53-62.—The concept of encounter in Marcel’s 
philosophic thought refers to “a mutual, unique, non- 
objectifiable and personal relationship in which two 
persons surrender themselves to each other’s presence 
with the whole of their being.” Its preconditions are 
“creative fidelity” to ourselves and “availability” to 
others, its presupposition an option to “answer the 
call of Being.” Sound therapy, which can be under- 
taken only on the basis of a true encounter, thus re- 
quires “a reverent waiting (by) the therapist, a deep 
respect for the integrity of the client’s person, a con- 
stant endeavor to be open to his growth, and the 
valuable gift of being available to the client with the 
whole of his being.” —J. Lyons. 

6571. McWilliams, Betty Jane. (U. Pittsburgh) 
Psychological implications of consonant sounds. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 89-91.—Case report. A 
speech therapist must delve systematically into the 
possible emotional dynamics of various consonant 
sounds.—M, F. Palmer. 

6572. Masserman, Jules H. (Ed.) (Northwestern 
U.) Current psychiatric therapies. Vol. I. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1961. vii, 246 p.—This is 
the lst of a projected series of volumes intended to 
summarize annually the current status of psychiatric 
therapy. It is divided into 8 parts: I. “Preventive 
Psychiatry”; II. “Child and Adolescent”; III. “Psy- 
chophysical Methods”; IV. “Psychoanalysis”; V. 
“Couples and Groups”; VI. “Clinic, Institution, and 
Community”; VII. “Aftercare Programs”; VIII. 
“Review and Integration.” Each part consists of 
several chapters, each by a different author. The 
chapters are brief and frequently without references. 
They are for the most part summaries and reviews, 
with an occasional discussion of a specific topic from 
the viewpoint of the contributor. —S. E. Pulver. 

6573. May, Rollo. Existential bases of psycho- 
therapy. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 685-695. 
—Existential psychology examines the ontological 
characteristics in the human being: (a) every exist- 
ing person is centered in self; (b) he has the char- 
acter of self-affirmation, the need to preserve his 
centeredness; (c) he has the need and sossibility of 
going out from his centeredness to participate in other 
beings; (d) the subjective side of centeredness is 
awareness; (e) the uniquely human form of aware- 
ness is self-consciousness; (f) anxiety, or the state of 
the human being in the struggle against what (exter- 
nal or internal) would destroy his being.—R. E. Perl. 

6574. Minkowski, Eugene. Psychopathologie: 
Science humanine. [Psychopathology: A human 
science.] J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 41-63.—The 
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human relationship of persons or the human encounter 
is considered the basis for a science of psychopathol- 
ogy. The author discusses therapy from the affective 
psychopathological approach and interrelates emotion- 
ality and affectivity in a theoretical discussion of form 
and content psychology.—C. T. Morgan. 

6575. Mullan, Hugh, & Sanguiliano, Iris. (Ass. 
group Psychoanalysis NYC) The discovery of exis- 
tential components inherent in contemporary psy- 
chotherapy. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 330-345. 
—Time and culture should be reflected into effective 
psychotherapy. ‘The identity of therapist and patient 
merge in this period of atomic potency because each is 
faced with the same unpredictable fate.” Both patient 
and therapist are changed, exist together, and acquire 
new meaning as a result of psychotherapy. The au- 
thors stress “transaction” or “engagement” as the 
therapist attempts to become one with the patient. 
Communication then results from transaction and 
comes from deep within both parties and it requires 
the taking of risk, assumption of responsibility and 
awareness of anxiety on the part of both—C. 4. 
Curran, 

6576. Philippopoulos, G.S. (Athens) The anal- 
ysis of a case of rabid dog phobia (lyssophobia). 
Acta psychother. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1960, 8, 
68-74.—A case of a rabid dog phobia (lyssophobia) 
in a 33-year-old Greek male patient is reported. The 
phobia was successfully treated with psychotherapy 
along psychoanalytical lines, within a period of about 
a year on a 4-times-a-week basis. The psychopathol- 
ogy and dynamics of the phobic reaction in general 
and of the case reported in particular are given briefly. 
The case is being considered as a neurotic reaction 
due to an oedipal fixation symbolized by the rabid dog 
phobia which expresses clinically both the castration 
anxiety and the retaliatory fears which the patient had 
experienced and therefore repressed during his early 
formative years in his relationships with his parental 
imagos. The phobia might also be considered as an 
expression and/or displacement of the patient’s hos- 
tile-aggressive impulses towards authority figures in 
general and particularly those met with during his 
active military service —G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6577. Pichot, P., Lempériére, T., & Bailly, F. 
(Hopital St. Anne, Paris, France) Les méthodes 
de controle de thérapeutiques: I. Etude sur la 
fidélité de l’'echelle de Wittenborn. [Methods of 
assessing therapy: I. Study of the reliability of the 
Wittenborn Scale.] Rev. Psychol. appl., 1959, 9, 43- 
46.—The development of psychotherapy has given rise 
to interest in methods for qualitative and differen- 
tiated assessment of the behavior of patients. The 
Wittenborn rating scales offer possibilities in this 
direction. An initial study, using a French transla- 
tion and based on 12 psychotic inpatients yielded weak 
inter-rater correlations. After revision of items which 
caused difficulty, a new version tested on 25 new Ss 
(also psychotic inpatients) yielded inter-rater reliabil- 
ity coefficients in the .60 range—W. W. Wattenberg. 


6578. Rashkis, Harold A. (Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Inst., Philadelphia) Does clinical re- 
search interfere with treatment? Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 4, 105-108.—Since there is no such entity 
as mental disease, psychiatric investigations are con- 
cerned with psychiatric patients’ “movement or non- 
movement from nonpatient to patient to nonpatient 
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status.” Such research may be experimental, observa- 
tional, or psychosociometric. The Ist type requires a 
group of patients under one specific kind of treatment 
under the responsibility of the research director and 
a control group receiving no treatment. The 2nd and 
3rd type require the cooperation of the clinical staff, 
may be contaminated by the latter, and promise less 
valuable results. Experimental studies are favored by 
the author considering that present treatment methods 
are unsatisfactory and that patients have shown to do 
well when involved in research.—L. W. Brandt. 

6579. Riess, Bernard F. (Postgraduate Center 
Psychotherapy, N. Y.) The challenge of research 
for psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 
395-413.—"The research challenge for psychotherapy 
lies in the scientific use of explanation and observation 
plus an open-minded attitude toward the introduction 
of some calculated checking or validating devices.” 
The research problems centering around the outcome 
of treatment, the process of treatment, the interaction 
of patient and therapist, and the comparison of dif- 
ferent therapies are discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 


6580. Schossberger, J. (Kefar Shaul Work Vil- 
lage, Jerusalem, Israel) Hapsikhiatria bat zeman- 
enu leor torat yahasey hagomelin. [Interaction 
theory in modern psychiatry.| Dap. refuiim, 1960, 19, 
42-50.—Modern psychiatric ways are analyzed in 
view of interactional theory and methodology in nat- 
ural sciences and in psychology. Psychiatrists should 
take into consideration interpersonal factors too. 3 
groups of therapeutic methods are described: the bio- 
logical procedure, interpretative psychotherapies, and 
interactional rehabilitating methods. Evidence is 
given that all of them are necessary and complement 
each other. (English & French summary )—H. Or- 


mian, 
6581. Sperber, Zanwil. (U. California Los An- 
geles) Context as a source of information in rat- 


ing depth of interpretation. J. gen. Psychol., 1960, 
63, 133-143.—Experienced psychotherapists and naive 
judges rated verbatim transcriptions of therapists’ re- 
sponses on a 7-point scale of depth of interpretation. 
Depth of interpretation was defined as the relationship 
between the therapist’s communicated judgment of the 
patient’s motivations and emotions and the patient’s 
own conception of his motivations and emotions. The 
therapeutic stimuli to be rated were presented with 
varying amounts of context ranging from only the 
therapist response to be rated (T), to excerpts in- 
cluding 3 consecutive patient-therapist interchanges 
(PTPTPT). For experienced and inexperienced 
judges reliabilities increased with context up to a 
point (TPT). Further increments in context were 
associated with some decrease in reliabilities. These 
trends were more consistent for experienced judges. 
It appeared that judges could effectively utilize only 
the immediately prior therapeutic context to improve 
the evaluation of depth of interpretation based on the 
therapist response alone.—C. 7. Morgan. 


6582. Tillich, Paul. (Harvard U.} Enxistential- 
ism and psychotherapy. Rev. existent. Psychol. 
Psychiat., 1961, 1, 8-16.—A_ possible philosophical 
foundation for psychotherapy must begin by distin- 
guishing and relating existentialism and essentialism, 
the former referring to a kind of philosophizing which 
can exist only within the framework of the latter. 
Both existentialist and essentialist thought must there- 
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fore provide a philosophical matrix for psychoanaly- 
sis. However, the relation between psychoanalysis 
and philosophy is 2-sided, the practice of each influ- 
encing the doctrine of the other. These dependencies 
are further revealed by consideration of such topics 
as sublimation, existential and neurotic anxiety, guilt, 
emptiness, the relations between analyst and therapist, 
and “being in the world.”—J. Lyons. 


6583. Wenkart, Antonia. Betweenness and tran- 
sition. J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 112-120.—*The 
most effective way of applying existential ideas in 
therapy is to bear in mind that beyond the idea of 
transference the concept of betweenness carries great 
possibilities. What is being created between analyst 
and patient, the being together, the experiencing to- 
gether is of much value.”—C. T. Morgan. 


(See also Abstracts 5525, 6278, 6469, 6503, 6505, 
6532, 6668, 6607, 6868) 


Therapeutic Process 


6584. Berryman, Eileen. The treatment of ad- 
olescents: Effecting the transference. Manage- 
ment problems in private practice. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960, 14, 338-345.—The technique of 
establishing a positive transference with the late 
adolescent is discussed.—L. N. Solomon. 

6585. Colby, Kenneth Mark. (San Francisco 
Psychoanalytic Inst., Calif.) Experiment on the 
effects of an observer’s presence on the imago 
system during psychoanalytic free-association. 
Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 216-232.—A quantitative scoring 
system for the imago process is presented. The imago 
refers to a theoretical construct based upon a set of 
intrapsychic representations of persons. Changes in 
the imago process while S (N = 11) free-associates 
with the analyst present or absent are noted.—J/. Arbit. 

6586. Colm, Hanna N. (Falls Church, Va.) The 
affirmation of distance and closeness in psycho- 
therapy. Rev. existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 
33-43.—Positive feelings of closeness are often de- 
fended against by the neurotic person through a pat- 
tern of pseudocloseness which though seemingly crea- 
tive is essentially the playing of a role. A number of 
therapy cases are analyzed to demonstrate how the 
fear of closeness, if experienced and then lived 
through by both patient and therapist, may lead to 
genuine fulfillment and realization.—J. Lyons. 

6587. Feldman, H. From self-analysis to trans- 
ference character traits. Psychoanal. psychoanal. 
Rev., 1960, 47(1), 63-66.—The goal of every psycho- 
analytic treatment is self-analysis. Self-analysis is 
never fully attained and transference is never entirely 
dissolved. Most analyses close successfully because 
the symptoms of the transference neurosis have turned 
into transference character traits. Instead of emo- 
tions centering about the therapist, the patient be- 
comes the therapist and handles his problems as his 
analyst taught him to. The patient unconsciously uses 
the analyst as a warranty for his own new self. Such 
an outcome is unavoidable.—D. Prager. 


6588. Fordham, Michael. Counter-transference. 
Part I. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 1-8.—Within 
the Jungian framework, countertransference is defined 
as “the unconsciously motivated reactions in the an- 
alyst which the patient’s transference evokes.” Illu- 
sory countertransference “can be serious and indeed 
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is the worst obstruction to the development of analytic 
procedures.” Syntonic countertransference results if 
the unconscious is instrumental in the process of dis- 
covering information about the patient—C. L. 
Winder. 


6589. Heimann, Paula. Counter-transference. 
Part II. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 9-15.— 
Countertransference is evidence of neurotic residuals 
which are to be expected even after training. The 
training should have the effect of enabling the analyst 
to “sustain his feelings as opposed to discharging them 
like the patient.” Continued self-analysis is neces- 
sary. “I have traced the analyst’s disturbed feelings 
in the counter-transference to a time lag between un- 
conscious and conscious understanding.”—C. L. 
Winder. 


6590. Hoedemaker, E. D. Psycho-analytic tech- 
nique and ego modification. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 
1960, 41, 34-46.—Each patient demonstrates some in- 
ability to adhere rigidly to the psychoanalytic contract, 
thus reflecting the nature of his ego disturbance. The 
analyst must “set limits” in varying degrees to suit 
the situation.—G. Elias. 

6591. Lehrman, N.S. The analyst’s sexual feel- 
ings: Their appropriateness and their value. 
Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 545-549.—“The de- 
velopment of tender sexual feelings within the male 
analyst is a normal, appropriate and useful response 
to women patients to whom he might feel attracted 
in a social situation. The recognition of the ap- 
propriateness of these feelings is of value in eliminat- 
ing much unnecessary analyst anxiety.”"—L. N. Solo- 
mon, 

6592. Little, Margaret. Counter-transference. 
Part V. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 29-31.— 
Since affects and anxieties aroused by unpredictable 
patients are different from those aroused by neurotics, 
the countertransference problems are different. The 
reactions to unpredictable patients, regulated by un- 
conscious ego, may be therapeutic. ‘“Counter-trans- 
ferences is a fact of analysis, and as such it is essen- 
tially neutral, or rather, perhaps, ambivalent.”— C. L. 
Winder. 


6593. Loewald, H. W. On the therapeutic ac- 
tion of psycho-analysis. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 16-33.—In analysis the patient integrates (through 
his interaction with the analyst, especially in the 
transference relationship and its resolution into a 
“real” relationship) new experience on a higher, more 
realistic, and more adequate level than he could before 
his cure.—G. Elias. 


6594. Phillips, E. Lakin, & Mattoon, Creighton 
U. (National Orthopedic & Rehabilitation Hosp., 
Arlington, Va.) Interference vs. extinction as 
learning models for psychotherapy. /. Psychol., 
1961, 51, 399-403.—Therapists and theorists are in- 
consistent as to the roles of extinction (uncovering) 
vs. social relearning (interference) in overcoming 
psychopathology, and a lack of clarity exists in formu- 
lating principles of behavioral change. It is held here 
that extinction reduces to interference. Psychother- 
apy has been understood as being based on extinction 
methods when interference with Taos processes was 


actually the method used in experimental extinction. 
The traditional extinction studies were useful in show- 
ing a means of control, not origins; today, pyscho- 
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therapists must distinguish between the relevant and 
irrelevant aspects of the lessons from experimental 
extinction, that is, seek means of control rather than 
origins, in overcoming psychopathology.—E. Y. Bee- 
man. 

6595. Racker, H. A study of some early con- 
flicts through their return in the patient’s relation 
with the interpretation. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 
41, 47-58.—Gives case histories to show that a pa- 
tient’s reactions to a psychoanalyst’s interpretations 
reflect his infantile conflicts.—G. Elias. 


6596. Rogers, Carl R. (U. Wisconsin) The 
process equation of psychotherapy. Amer. J. Psy- 
chother., 1961, 15, 27-45.—Research findings are cited 
to support the statement that “the more the client 
perceives the therapist as real or genuine, as empathic, 
as having an unconditional regard for him, the more 
the client will move away from a static, unfeeling, 
fixed, impersonal type of functioning and the more he 
will move toward a way of functioning which is 
marked by a fluid, changing, acceptant experiencing 
of differentiated personal feelings.”—L. N. Solomon. 


6597. Serafetinides, E. A. Psychotherapy and 
communication problems. Acta psychother. psycho- 
som., 1960, 8, 415-423.—When language differences 
exist between therapist and patient, transference may 
be positive or negative depending on the case. Such 
situations offer fertile areas for investigation.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6598. Strauss, Ruth. Counter-transference. Part 
IV. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 23-27.—Mis- 
takes should be minimized by training and self-anal- 
ysis. “Since I do not believe mistakes can be elim- 
inated altogether, I feel that making use of mistakes, 
treating them as equally valuable material as any other 
manifestation of the unconscious, will contribute to the 
dynamics of analysis.”—C. L. Winder. 


6599. Winnicott, D. W. Counter-transference. 
Part III. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 17-21.—It 
is recommended that the term “countertransference” 
be reserved for instances when the psychotherapist 
fails to maintain his professional attitudes. There are 
patients, particularly those who have antisocial tend- 
encies and those who need a regression, who must be 
worked with in terms of a very direct relationship. 
The ways of working with such patients require dis- 
cussion and clarification. But, it is only confusing to 
use the term countertransference to refer to these 
matters of direct or primitive relationship and their 
impact on the psychotherapist——C. L. Winder. 


Group Therapy 


6600. Barnwell, J. E. (Family Service Ass. San 
Diego, Calif.) Group treatment of older adolescent 
boys in a family agency. Soc. Casewk., 1960, 41, 
247-253.—This paper describes the group treatment 
in an urban family agency of 8 adolescent boys, 15-17 
years of age whose common problem was the fear of 
close personal relationships. The interaction process 
which occurred over the course of 42 group sessions 
and which accompanied 112 individual interviews and 
116 interviews with parents is described. The con- 
tribution to rehabilitation of these boys, of the leader’s 
role, the interaction process among the members and 
of the concurrent work with the parents is assessed.— 
G. Hearn. 
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6601. Becker, Benjamin J. The obese patient i: 
group psychoanalysis. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 
14, 322-337.—Obesity is the presenting symptom of a 
basic personality disorder involving difficulties in re- 
lationships to oneself and others. The group psycho- 
analytic process, concentrating on total personality 
growth rather than on immediate symptoms, has been 
found valuable in the therapy of obese patients. Case 
illustrations and the analysis of a dream are presented. 
—L. N. Solomon. 


6602. Carp, E. A. D. E. Group-selection. Acta 
psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 449-456.—The usual 
criteria for selection in group therapy are inadequate. 
Sympathy feeling which is partly instinctive, partly 
intuitive, is urged as a basis of choosing patients. 
The Szondi Test might determine these drive factors. 
Jung’s typological classification and concept of self- 
regulation should also be considered.—G. Rubin-Rab- 
son. 


6603. Hill, William Fawcett. Analysis of inter- 
views of group therapists practicing in the Rocky 
Mountain area. Provo Pap., 1957, 1(1), 25-39.—19 
psychologists and psychiatrists from state hospitals 
and private practice were interviewed regarding 
group psychotherapy. Analysis was confined to 4 
issues: amount of training, theoretical rationale sub- 
scribed to, value for the patient, and role played by 
the therapist. Differences between private practice 
and state hospital therapists as well as differences be- 
tween psychologists and psychiatrists were found, and 
rationales for the findings are offered.—W. F. Hill. 


6604. Kraft, Irvin A. The nature of sociody- 
namics and psychodynamics in a therapy group of 
adolescents. /nt.J. group Psychother., 1960, 10, 313- 
320.—The psychodynamics of adolescent therapy 
groups have to be defined in terms of the cuitural 
milieu, as well as the individual processes.—M, J. 
Vargas. 

6605. Loesser, Lewis H., & Bry, Thea. The role 
of death fears in the etiology of phobic anxiety as 
revealed in group psychotherapy. /nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1960, 10, 287-297.—A contribution to the 
theory of death fears.—M. J. Vargas. 


6606. Lucas, Daniel, & Ludwik, Richard G. 
(VA Hosp., Northport, N. Y.) A case history of 
panic. Ment. Hosp., 1961, 12, 37.—Brief case report 
of a patient who experienced severe anxiety at leaving 
the hospital and how an extra-hospital experience ex- 
tended group therapy efforts.—L. Gurel. 


6607. Rosenbaum, M. Obstacles to research in 
psychotherapy. Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 
47(1), 97-105.—The paper is confined to research in 
group therapy but the author feels the problems are 
pertinent to the entire area of psychotherapy. The 
obstacles mentioned include apathy, a spirit of con- 
servatism and over-scrutiny, minimal training re- 
quirements for group therapists, the feeling that 
research is an intrusion upon therapy, therapists pos- 
sibly feeling threatened by research, semantic difficul- 
ties in regard to basic concepts, and lack of infor- 
mation of laymen who would vote for or support 
research. The necessity for cooperation between 
researcher and therapist is stressed.—D. Prager. 


6608. Scheidlinger, Saul. (Community Service 
Society, N. Y.) Group process in group psycho- 
therapy: Current trends in the integration of in- 
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dividual and group psychology. Amer. J. Psycho- 
ther., 1960, 14, 346-363.—The 2nd of a 2-part article; 
topics include: Bion and current psychoanalytic views 
of group psychology, Bion’s influence on group psy- 
chotherapy, Bion in American group dynamics litera- 
ture, and some thoughts for the future. (69-item 
bibliogr.)—L. N. Solomon. 

6609. Schwartz, E. K., & Wolf, A. (New York 
Medical Coll.) Psychoanalysis in groups: Some 
comparisons with individual analysis. /. gen. Psy- 
chol., 1961, 64, 153-191.—Psychoanalysis in groups 
is defined as therapy in which there are regular group 
sessions when the analyst is present, routine alternate 
meetings of the patients in the absence of the therapist, 
and individual sessions only when necessary. Quanti- 
tative and qualitative differences in the behavior of 
both therapist and patient are described for psycho- 
analytic treatment in a dyad and in a group (8-10 
patients). The principles of forced interaction, shift- 
ing attention, and alternating roles are described. 
Technical difficulties in doing psychoanalytic therapy 
in a group situation are contrasted with those arising 
in the individual setting. There is no argument for 
or against private psychoanalysis or psychoanalysis in 
groups ; but there is a plea for flexible, discriminative, 
rational attitudes.—W. Schofield. 

6610. Winick, Charles, & Holt, Herbert. Some 
external inodalities of group psychotherapy and 
their dynamic significance. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 56-62.—External circumstances which may 
contribute to the climate of a therapy group and pro- 
vide an additional modality for communication include 
the illumination in the therapy room, the noise which 
occurs during the session from extraneous sources, the 
time at which the session occurs, and the physical 
appearance of the roont. Implications of these dimen- 
sions for the group and its therapist are discussed.— 
L. N. Solomon. 

6611. Wolman, Benjamin. 
apy with latent schizophrenics. /nt. /. group Psy- 
chother., 1960, 10, 301-312.—The author presents his 
theories regarding this type of treatment—M. J. 
Vargas. 


(See also Abstracts 5456, 6620, 6894, 7265) 


Group psychother- 


Special Therapies 


6612. Feibleman, James K. (Tulane U.) Trans- 
fer matching: A new method in psychotherapy. /. 
Psychol., 1961, 51, 411-420.—The rationale for the 
indoctrination of belief following the administration 
of electroshock is explained. The individual ordinar- 
ily has 2 sets of beliefs: the beliefs which he holds 
in common with his fellows (the public retention 
schema) and those which are the result of his own 
experience (the private retention schema). Normally 
the public schema takes precedence over the private, 
but in a pathological individual the private schema 
has gained the ascendency. The therapy suggested 
consists in the substitution (following electroshock) 
of the public for the private retention schema. The 
patient treated in an atmosphere of crisis in which 
fundamental beliefs can best be exchanged is shifted 
from his balanced internal conflict to an equilibrium 
between drive and external goal——E. Y. Beeman. 


6613. Frankl, Viktor E. (U. Vienna) Paradox- 
ical intention: A logotherapeutic technique. Amer. 
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J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 520-535.—Paradoxical in- 
tention is a specific technique developed to handle 
obsessive, compulsive, and phobic conditions and con- 
sists in a reversal of the patient’s attitude toward his 
symptom and, thus, a detachment from his neurosis. 
It is useful in short-term therapy and especially in 
cases with an underlying anticipatory anxiety mech- 
anism.—L. N. Solomon, 


6614. Geréb, G. Uber die psychotherapeutische 
Beeinflussung der Enurese durch Reizassoziierung. 
[A psychotherapeutic measure against enuresis. | 
Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 174-177.—An elec- 
tronic alarm apparatus registers a tracing of the 
rhythm of urinary discharge. Later the patient can 
be awakened by an alarm before urination is expected. 
This has favorable psychological consequences.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 


6615. Ginott, H.G. (Child Guidance Clinic, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.) A rationale for selecting toys in 
play therapy. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 243-240. 
—A rationale is presented to select desirable treat- 
ment toys that contribute to the play therapy process. 
—A. A. Kramish. 


6616. Ginott, Haim G. (New York U.) Play 
therapy: The initial session. Amer. J. Psychother., 
1961, 15, 73-88.—"This article proposes and discusses 
solutions for many of the problems likely to arise 
during the initial hour of play therapy. It presents 
problems connected with meeting the children, sepa- 
rating mother and child, establishing rapport, and 
structuring the therapeutic relationship. It describes 
some undesirable gambits, points out the child’s meth- 
ods of relating to adults and deals with the dilemma 
of participation in children’s play. It also recom- 
mends some common-sense policies concerning per- 
sonal manners and play-room maintenance.”—L. N. 
Solomon. 


6617. Hahn, Elise. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Communication in the therapy session: A point 
of view. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 18-23.—Sug- 
gestion that speech therapy sessions should be based 
on the stimulation of desire to communicate, helping 
the child to discover the specific improvement needed 
in his communication, showing him the new way to 
make the corrected sounds, and placing these sounds 
within the communicative sequence.—M. F. Palmer. 


6618. Haley, Jay. (VA Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) 
Control in brief psychotherapy. Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 4, 139-153.—Milton H. Erickson’s ther- 
apy is described. By siding with the patient’s in- 
hibitions he makes it impossible for the patient to 
control him by withholding information. By asking 
the patient how, what, and when he expects change, 
he makes him commit himself to the possibility of 
change. He demonstrates that possibility by hypnotic 
change of symptoms, not by complete removal of them. 
With sureness that the patient will carry out his sug- 
gestions he directs the patient to do things. The 
suggested activities are mostly small alterations of the 
patient’s symptomatic behavior. The latter is seen as 
a way of controlling other people. In this kind of 
brief therapy situations are created in which the pa- 
tient cannot control the therapist but follows him, 
whatever he does. Fundamental similarities between 
induction of hypnotic trance and psychotherapy are 
shown.—L. W. Brandt. 
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6619. Isaacs, Wayne; Thomas, James, & Goldi- 
amond, Israel. (Anna State Hosp., Tex.) Applica- 
tion of operant conditioning to reinstate verbal 
behavior in psychotics. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 
25, 8-12.—-Application of operant behavior techniques 
to 2 schizophrenic type mute psychotics, who had been 
mute for 19 and 14 years, respectively. Improvements 
were observed in both cases.—M., F. Palmer. 


6620. Jones, Maxwell. Social rehabilitation with 
emphasis on work therapy as a form of group ther- 
apy. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 67—-71.—““Work 
therapy can become a form of group therapy when 
interactions between the individuals in the work situa- 
tion are studied and discussed. . . . At this stage of 
our experience work therapy is seen as complementary 
to formal treatment groups adding much from the 
field of social relationships which might otherwise be 
lost to the treatment situation.”—C. L. Winder. 


6621. Lazovik, A. D., & Lang, P. J. (U. Pitts- 
burgh) A laboratory demonstration of systematic 
desensitization psychotherapy. J. psychol. Stud., 
1960, 11, 238-247.—"Four Ss with a phobic reaction 
to snakes were exposed to a laboratory version of 
J. Wolpe’s systematic desensitization psychotherapy. 
Estimates of S’s fear (based on behavior with the 
feared object and a recorded interview ) were obtained 
before and after therapy. Three of the 4 Ss showed 
a marked reduction in their snake phobia following 
therapy as revealed by these measures.”—M, S. Mays- 
ner. 


22. Mullan, Hugh, & Sangiuliano, Iris. (Assn. 
Group Psychoanalysis, N. Y.) Multiple psychother- 
apeutic practice: Preliminary report. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960, 14, 550-565.—A 2nd therapist is 
introduced into the therapeutic situation in order to 
increase the over-all insecurity of the psychotherapy 
and to disrupt the status quo.. Process is thereby 
enhanced. The method depends upon the evolving 
mutuality of the 2 therapists, which is discussed at 
length. Also, a distinction is made between co-ther- 
apy and multiple therapy.—L. N. Solomon. 


6623. Snyder, Benson R., & Berman, Leo. The 
use of a psychoanalytic group approach with 
teachers at a junior high school. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1960, 30, 767-779.—A junior high school 
faculty discussion group led by a psychiatrist at- 
tempted to help teachers get an insight into their work 
with students and their relationships with colleagues. 
The 18 sessions are summarized individually, and the 
favorable changes in one of the teachers is described. 


R. E. Perl. 


6624. Strean, H. S. Treating parents of emo- 
tionally disturbed children through role playing. 
Psychoanal. psychoanal. Rev., 1960, 47(1), 67-76.— 
Role-playing may be used with the severely disturbed 
parent who has strong resistance to change, limited 
ego functions, and whose psychic balance depends on 
a pathological parent-child relationship. The ther- 
apist provides the parent-patient with a new symbolic 
parent to be introjected as a corrective emotional ex- 
perience. The role played by the therapist depends 
upon his assessment of the parent’s experiences with 
his children and with the parent’s own childhood ex- 
periences with his own parents.—D. Prager. 


(See also Abstracts 6781, 6800) 
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Hypnosis & DREAMS 


6625. Clark, Robert A. (Friends Hosp., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) Jungian and Freudian approach to 
dreams. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 89-100.— 
Dreams may contain material from all levels of the 
psyche: from the conscious level, the unconscious ego, 
the personal unconscious, and the archaic or collective 
unconscious. In interpreting dreams Freud concen- 
trated on the personal unconscious. Only Jung has 
indicated structure and dynamics at the collective 
level—L. N. Solomon. 

26. Crasilneck, Harold B., & Hall, James A. 
(U. Texas Southwestern Medical School) Physio- 
logical changes associated with hypnosis: A re- 
view of the literature since 1948. J/nt. J. clin. exp. 
Hyp., 1959, 7, 9-50.—A summary of physiological 
changes that are associated with hypnosis. An at- 
tempt to explain some of the contradictory reports 
was made, and further research was suggested.— 


H. M. Cohen. 

6627. Ellis, Albert. (333 W. 56 St., NYC) 
Treatment of a psychopath with rational psycho- 
therapy. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 141-150.—A summary 
is given of the main aspects of the technique of ra- 
tional psychotherapy, and a case illustration is pre- 
sented showing how this technique has been applied 
to a 25-year-old male with a long history of psycho- 
pathic behavior. It is held that individuals with 
severe character disorders, including symptoms of ex- 
treme antisocial behavior, can often be successfully 
treated if the therapist is not moralistic but if he 
directly and actively institutes a rational-persuasive 
attack on the basic illogical beliefs and unrealistic 
ideologies which usually underlie psychopathy.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

6628. Kaufman, W. Ralph. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., 
NYC) Hypnosis in psychotherapy today: Ana- 
chronism, fixation, regression, or valid modality? 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 30-39.—The history of 
hypnosis and its explanations is presented with em- 
phasis on Freud and more recent psychoanalysts. 
Hypnosis is a valid modality in goal-limited psycho- 
analytic therapy. The author used hypnosis success- 
fully during World War II returning 85%-90% of 
some 2,500 patients to duty and saving the lives of 5 
patients who while in status asthmaticus were re- 
turned to normal breathing. He used hypnosis “for 
sleep and abreaction within a limited time regression.” 
(46 ref.) —L. W. Brandt. 


6629. Kline, M. V. The nature of hypnotically 
induced behavior. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 332.— 
Comparisons of the psychodynamic patterns of noc- 
turnal dreams with patterns of hypnotically induced 
behavior are being contrasted with other perceptual 
distortions induced hypnotically.—C. H. Ammons. 


6630. Knehr, Charles A. (Cornell U. Medical 
Coll.) Hypnotizability. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 319- 
320.—The paper represents speculative comment on 
the basic characteristics distinguishing those persons 
who are easily hypnotized. It is postulated that a 
major element in the differences in hypnotizability is 
the varying degree to which individuals have devel- 
oped relative freedom from sense domination in be- 
havior.—Author abstract. 


6631. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Towson, Md.) Hyp- 
notism. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 40-54.—Dur- 
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ing the process of induction the S abdicates some of 
his self-protecting mechanisms and regresses. The 
psychophysiological state making this possible consists 
of a reduction of conscious and/or preconscious af- 
ferent stimuli. Under such reduction waking dreams 
appear generally. The presence of a hypnotist is not 
necessary for the induction of hypnosis. Further re- 
search concerning preconscious afferents is needed. 
Induction and trance must be kept apart and studied 
separately. The transitional state has some factors 
in common with other transitional states, e.g., from 
waking to sleep and from neurosis to psy \osis. Tests 
should be designed to investigate various hypotheses 
concerning these transitional states about which little 
is known and the factors which trigger off the transi- 
tion from one state of consciousness to another. (49 
ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 

6632. Lerner, Marcelo. Hipnoanalisis del fe- 
némeno de desdoblamiento en una psicosis aluci- 
natoria. [Hypnoanalysis of the phenomenon of 
splitting in an hallucinatory psychosis.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 72-78.—Study of a 30- 
year-old man. Origin of the pathological process in 
early childhood is shown. Hypnoanalysis revealed 
the unconscious dynamics as a system of detachment 
from reality and a form of creating a more acceptable 
world of his own. Successful hypnoanalytical treat- 
ment is reported—W. W. Meissner. 

6633. Oakley, Ruth P. (Rochester, N.Y.) Hyp- 
nosis with a positive approach in the management 
of “problem” obesity. /. Amer. Soc. Psychosom. 
Dent. Med., 1960, 7, 28-40.—A brief discussion of 
physiological and psychological factors in obesity is 
set forth along with characterization of the types of 
hyperphagia. A few negative hypnotic techniques are 
given along with an outline of the technical elements 
of the proposed “positive approach” recovery plan.— 
J. H. Manhold, Jr. 

6634. Pierce, Chester M., Whitman, Roy M., 
Maas, James W., & Gay, Michael L. (U. Cincin- 
nati) Enuresis and dreaming: Experimental stud- 
ies. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 166-170.—17 
enuretic episodes of 8 boys age 5-9 without special 
physical or emotional complaints were studied with 
EEG recorded eye movement as indicator of dream- 
ing. Wetting occurred before dreaming with an 
average 2-hour interval. Wetting was preceded by 
increasing restlessness and reduction of heart rate. 
[t was accompanied by deep sleep and often by an 
erection. Without extraneous evidence there is no 
recall of bed wetting in the morning. Of 22 dreams 
with 14 awakenings by the attendant 9 were recalled 
showing much aggression and containing many fires. 
The boys identified with the E and decreased or elim- 
inated their enuresis after the experiment. Enuresis 
is hypothesized to be a dream substitute or equivalent. 
—L. W. Brandt. 

6635. Roos, Allan. Psychoanalytic study of a 
typical dream. Psychoanal. Quart., 1960, 29, 153— 
174.—“The analysis of a number of instances of the 
same typical dream, reported by various analysands, 
is recorded. Their common theme of the death of a 
parent and the rescue fantasy is discussed. The sim- 
ilarity of typical dreams to folklore and myth is re- 
viewed.”—L. N. Solomon, 


6636. Schjelderup, H. K. Time relations in 
dreams: A preliminary note. Scand. J. Psychol., 
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1960, 1, 62-64.—Examples are given of hypnotically 
induced dreams, which support the notion that series 
of experiences corresponding to long spans of objec- 
tive time may be represented in dreams of very short 
duration. Both stimulus and organismic factors de- 
termine the contents of such dreams.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 


6637. Schultz, J.H. Hypnose und Entspannung. 
[Hypnosis and relaxation.| Acta psychother. psycho- 
som., 1960, 8, 424-436.—General theories of hypnosis 
and relaxation should be neither exclusively physio- 
logically nor psychologically oriented. Experts may 
not differ on intrinsic values, only on methods.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

6638. Shor, Ronald E., & Schatz, Joel. (Massa- 
chusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) A critical 
note on Barber’s case-study on “Subject J.” J. 
Psychol., 1960, 50, 253-256.—A critique is given of 
Barber’s case study of a previously excellent somnam- 
bulist who allegedly is no longer able to respond in 
a hetero-hypnotic situation. An experiment was per- 
formed by the senior author to show that Barber’s S, 
the co-author, is still able to respond in the classic 
hetero-hypnotic somnambulistic manner.—Author ab- 
Stract. 

6639. Stokvis, Berthold. The present stage of 
development of hypnosis. Acta psychother. psycho- 
som., 1960, 8, 436-448.—Interest in. hypnosis has 
passed from the spectacular to the scientific. Freud 
saw man as homo naturalis within a psychologically 
understanding approach to the world’s image. The 
author bases his conception of hypnosis on a meta- 
physical Weltanschauung, man as homo spiritualis. 
More and more a “design for living” is needed. The 
human being is a psychosomatic entity with a free 
spirit—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6640. Wagner, Frederik F. (Tspeka State Hosp., 
Kan.) A clinical study of atticudes towards hyp- 
notic induction. /nt. J. clin. exp. Hypnosis, 1959, 7, 
3-8.—An investigation of attitudes toward hypnosis 
found a general anxious hesitancy of psychiatric res- 
idents to participate as Ss. Of 53 residents, only 11 
volunteered ; and these were interviewed, tested, and 
hypnotized. Responses to the experiment varied con- 
siderably ; and the closer the S’s prior concept to the 
real hypnotic situation, the more “successful” were his 
responses to it—H. M. Cohen. 


(See also Abstracts 6219, 6387) 


Case Stupies & CASEWORK 


6641. Balint, Enid. Training post-graduate stu- 
dents in social case work. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1959, 32, 193-199.—Group training sessions deemed 
appropriate for handling problems which arise in the 
development of many student psychotherapists are dis- 
cussed.—C. L. Winder. 

6642. Berger, S. Casework with the nonattend- 
ant school child. Soc. Wk., 1961, 6(1), 105-110.— 
Describes the help a school social worker can give a 
nonattending school child and reports a successfully 
handled case as an example.—G. Elias. 

6643. National Conference on Social Welfare. 
Casework papers: 1959. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1959. 143 p. $2.50.—A se- 
lection of 12 papers delivered at the annual forum in 
May 1959. Subjects include public assistance pro- 
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grams ; adolescent sex roles ; client self-determination ; 
role conflict as a diagnostic tool; problems of super- 
vision; and casework services to jail inmates, dying 
patients, mentally retarded persons, clients who use 
mobility to reduce conflict, and couples planning 
divorce.—L. S. Kogan. 


6644. Parker, Erma B., Olsen, Trunette F., & 
Throckmorton, Margaret C. Social casework with 
elementary school children who do not talk in 
school. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(2), 64-70.—Discusses the 
dynamics noted by the authors (school social work- 
ers) in their nonspeaking school children patients and 
the techniques used by them to help the children.— 
G. Elias. 

6645. Pinchak, L. E., & Rollins, G. W. A social 
adequacy rating scale: Preliminary report. Soc. 
Wk., 1960, 5(2), 71-78.—The scale described is in- 
tended for use by social workers to evaluate such areas 
as the patient’s responsibility for use of money, his 
personal appearance, habits, etc.—G. Elias. 


6646. Székely, Lajos. Success, success neurosis 
and the self. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 33, 45-51. 
—"The case is described of a man who is very suc- 
cessful in life, but feels out of harmony with his suc- 
cess, and who at its height suffers from hysterical fits, 
exhibiting the syndrome known as ‘success-neurosis,’ 
On the basis of these events certain metapsychological 
propositions regarding the connexion between success 
and the self, and success and danger are evolved.”— 
C. L. Winder. 


6647. Thomas, E. J.. McLeod, Donna L., & 
Hylton, Lydia F. The experimental interview: A 
technique for studying casework performance. 
Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(3), 52-58.—The experimental in- 
terview technique can be used to evaluate interviewer 
skills and for teaching purposes. An actress acts the 
predetermined part of a patient and is interviewed by 
a caseworker. The interview is filmed and recorded, 
thus giving a record that can be used for evaluation 
and teaching.—G. Elias. 


(See also Abstract 6565) 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES 


6648. Bailey, M. A., Warshaw, L., & Eichler, 
R. M. (252 7th Ave., NYC) Patients screened 
and criteria used for selecting psychotherapy cases 
in a mental hygiene clinic. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 
130, 72-77.—A series of 549 patients screened and 
assigned for treatment at the Psychiatry and Neurol- 
ogy Unit of the New York Regional Office of VA was 
compared demographically with veterans in the area 
served by this office. The patient population was 
found to be generally representative of the vetera 
population.—N. H. Pronko. 2 


6649. Brady, John Paul; Reznikoff, Marvin, & 
Zeller, William W. (Indiana U. Medical Center) 
The relationship expectation of improvement to 
actual improvement of hospitalized psychiatric pa- 
tients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 41-44.—To test 
the hypothesis that the patient’s high expectation of 
improvement might have a placebo-like effect on the 
actual outcome of treatment, patients were tested 
along the above 2 dimensions. Suggestions are of- 
fered as to why the measures are not related.—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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6650. Gralnick, Alexander, & D’Elia, Frank. 
(High Point Hosp., Port Chester, N. Y.) Role of 
the patient in the therapeutic community: Patient- 
participation. Amer. J. Psychother., 1961, 15, 63-72. 
—"This paper relates the need for and the develop- 
ment of a patient-participation program in an in- 
patient setting. Its role and effect in a particular type 
of therapeutic community is described, as is the ther- 
apeutic milieu itself. Complexities, prerequisites, and 
principles for the establishment of such a program are 
outlined.”—L. N. Solomon. 

6651. Hamburg, David A. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Recent trends in psychi- 
atric research training. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 
4, 215-224.—The research training in 20 American 
psychiatric centers is discussed as insufficient. The 
aiming at private practice is one of the major reasons 
for insufficient training in research. The research 
training program at the Institute for Psychosomatic 
and Psychiatric Research and Training of the Michael 
Reese Hospital in Chicago is described, followed by 
recommendations for the set-up of research training 
programs within other residency psychiatric pro- 
grams.—L, W. Brandt. 

6652. Klumpner, George H. 
Ave., Oak Park, Ill.) Child psychiatry facilities in 
Moscow, Russia. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 
1087-1090.—N. H. Pronko. 


6653. McIntyre, Patricia M. (San Diego City 
Schools, Calif.) A psychiatric treatment program 
for the gifted in an educational setting. Amer. J. 
Psychother., 1960, 14, 277-288.—The establishment of 
a psychiatric service for emotionally disturbed gifted 
students and their parents is discussed. 8 case his- 
tories are presented which indicate that the dynamics 
and home situations of these gifted students are much 
the same as those found in the emotionally disturbed 
of average intelligence —L. N. Solomon. 

6654. McKerracher, D. G. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Canada) Psychiatric care in transition. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1961, 45, 3-9.—Efforts of the province of 
Saskatchewan to plan for better psychiatric care and 
to avoid isolated, overcrowded, stigma-ridden mental 
hospitals are centered around regional units attached 
to general hospitals. The plans focus upon integrated 
community care and rehabilitation. The plan is ready 
for trial as soon as the necessary funds are available. 
—R. A. Hagin. 

6655. Masserman, Jules H. Humanitarian psy- 
chiatry. Acta psychother. psychosom., 1960, 8, 385- 
399.—All psychotherapists labor in a common cause 
with common techniques derived from centuries of 
human experience. Control of the therapist’s uni- 
verse can be attempted through resort to a transcend- 
ent system of beliets—science, philosophy, etc. These 
methods have always been used. To truly help a man, 
he must be aided to rebuild his own universe of useful 
fact and fancy and—largely on his own terms—his 
own faith in himself, in his fellowman, and in his per- 
sonally conceived gods.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6656. Redlich, F. C. (Yale U.) Research at- 
mospheres in departments of psychiatry. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 225-236.—All departments of 
psychiatry should have a research atmosphere, i.e., 
a staff actually doing research. Young residents 
should be encouraged early to do research and should 
be given freedom to develop their own ideas. Psycho- 
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analytic training interferes for various reasons often 
with psychiatric research. Small departments favor 
research. Closer contact between faculty members 
and trainees is required. Research must be made 
financially and prestige-wise as attractive as private 
practice. Creativity and critical thinking must be 
encouraged.—L. Hl. Brandt. 

6657. Reiser, Morton F. (Yeshiva U.) Re- 
search training for psychiatric residents: General 
problems. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 237-246.— 
Hunches, empathy, and imaginatiou are at least as 
important for research as tools and methods. Who 
should receive a special research training and at what 
point of his residency is discussed. Whether or not 
psychoanalytic training and a personal psychoanalysis 
are required will depend on the area of proposed re- 
search and on the resident's personality and problems. 
The financing of research is discussed.—L. W. Brandt. 

6658. Shanan, Joel, & Moses, Rafael. (Hebrew 
U., Jerusalem, Israel) The readiness to offer psy- 
chotherapy: Its relationship to social background 
and formulation of complaint. Arch. gen. Psy- 
chiat., 1961, 4, 202-212.—The files of 195 consecutive 


applicants to an out-patient psychiatric clinic showed. 


some preference to offer treatment to neurotics, per- 
sons with personality disorders, and undiagnosed ones 
as compared to psychotics and organics. Length of 
stay in Israel and occupational level proved to be 
discriminating factors, but country of origin not, al- 
though all 3 are highly correlated in the sample. 
Offer of treatment was highly correlated with the 
applicants’ readiness to locate the problems within 
themselves. The various biases operating in the in- 
take procedure are discussed. (22 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 
Psychiatric Care 

6659. Bahn, Anita K., Chandler, Caroline A., & 
Eisenberg, Leon. (National Inst. Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Diagnostic and demographic char- 
acteristics of patients seen in outpatient psychi- 
atric clinics for an entire state (Maryland): Impli- 
cations for the psychiatrist and the mental health 
planner. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 769-778.— 
“This study demonstrates the feasibility and utility of 
the routine collection of diagnostic and demographic 
data from all psychiatric outpatient clinics serving 
residents of a defined geographic area. These data 
added to existing mental hospital figures and sup- 
plemented by reports from private practicing psy- 
chiatrists and community agencies not under a psy- 
chiatrist’s direction will provide a more complete 
identification of the community’s mental health prob- 
lems, an important step toward the ecology of mental 
illness."—N. H. Pronko. 


Institutional Care 


6660. Brown, G. W. 
England ) 
phrenia: A review of statistical studies. Acta 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 414-430.— 
Over 2 years of continuous stay is considered a 
chronic hospitalization because the majority of pa- 
tients who are to be discharged will have left by then. 
Age, occupational level, social class, marital status, 
number of admissions, and “social isolation” have all 
been shown to have a correlation of prognostic value 
with length of stay in the hospital. The success of 


(Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Length of hospital stay and schizo- 
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“moral treatment” a century ago illustrates the influ- 
ence of the social structure of the hospital itself upon 
discharge rates.—R. Kaelbling. 

6661. Burdock, E. I., Elliott, Helen E., Hardesty, 
Anne S., O'Neill, F. J., & Sklar, J. (722 W. 168 St., 
NYC) Biometric evaluation of an intensive treat- 
ment program in a state mental hospital. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 271-277.—Geriatric Ss were 
assigned alternately to (a) the usual treatment serv- 
ices and (b) to a newly established geriatric unit with 
an intensive treatment program. Both by the end of 
the lst month and after a l-year follow-up the inten- 
sive treatment group showed a significant advantage 
in releases and in number of deaths.—N. H. Pronko. 

6662. Gordon, Hiram L., & Groth, Clarence. 
(VA Hosp., Fort Lyon, Colo.) Mental patients 
wanting to stay in the hospital: Attitudes. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 124-130.—Osgood’s semantic 
differential of 9 scales for 14 concepts was given to 
60 adult, male schizophrenics, 30 of whom wanted to 
stay ata VA hospital and 30 of whom wanted to leave. 
The hypotheses tested were that the “stayers” would 
look less favorably at life outside the hospital, more 
favorably at life inside it, have lower self-concepts, 
show greater discrepancies between their attitudes to- 
wards self and towards women, and that both groups 
would score less extremely on the relatively ambig- 
uous scales. Only the hypotheses concerning the atti- 
tudes towards life outside the hospital and concerning 
the rating of ambiguous scales were considered 
proven.—L. W. Brandt. 


6663. Hamilton, Donald M., McKinley, Robert 
A., Moorhead, Harry H., & Wall, James H. (New 
York Hosp., Westchester Division, White Plains) 
Results of mental hospital treatment of troubled 
youth. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 811-816.—The 
life histories of 110 males between 14 and 19 years of 
age admitted to a psychiatric hospital are reviewed for 
stress periods and variables in their development. 
Treatment emphasizing dynamic psychotherapy and 
opportunities for group participation and socialization 
was beneficial in 38 of the cases who were returned 
home.—N. H. Pronko. 


6664. Limentani, Davide; Geller, Miriam, & 
Day, Max. A group leader-recorder relationship 
in a state hospital: A learning tool. /nt. J. group 
Psychother., 1960, 10, 333-345.—The anxiety in lead- 
ing a group can be relieved in the collaboration of the 
leader and the recorder.—M. J. Vargas. 


6665. Melbin, M. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 


Mass.) Organization practice and individual be- 
havior: Absenteeism among psychiatric aides. 


* Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 14-23.—Attendance and 


turnover records for aides at a psychiatric hospital 
and ata GM & S facility were examined. Data from 
the former hospital were used to test the hypothesis 
that high absenteeism is an earlier sign of a longer 
process of “leaving.” The hypothesis was confirmed ; 
most aides who left were from the high absentee 
group. Data from both hospitals supported the thesis 
that changes in work assignments foster absenteeism 
in aides.—L. Berkowitz. 

6666. Raush, H. L., Dittmann, A. T., & Taylor, 
T. J. Person, setting, and change in social inter- 
action. Hum. Relat., 1959, 12, 361-378.—As another 
increment in the series of reports on 6 hyperaggres- 
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sive children in residential treatment, this study ex- 
plored influence of the social setting on interpersonal 
behavior and various interactions between individual 
and social factors for such behavior. 6 specific 
settings were observed, recorded, and coded in the 
16 categories of Freedman’s Circle of Interpersonal 
Mechanisms. Observations were conducted at median 
age 10 and 18 months later for a total of 144 protocols 
(type-scripts). Analysis appropriate to nominal data 
and frequencies in discrete categories is described. 
Implications are discussed for findings on the 6 boys 
at 6 increments of their daily residential life—M. 
York. 

6667. Rosengren, William R. (Emma Pendleton 
Bradley Hosp., Riverside, R. 1.) Status stress and 
role contradictions: Emergent professionalization 
in psychiatric hospitals. Ment. Hyg., NY, 1961, 45, 
28-39.—Role contradictions and status stresses which 
characterize relationships between group workers and 
child-care supervisory-level personnel pose potential 
schisms within hospital staffs. Supervisors ordinarily 
have greater formal authority, but group workers’ 
research-oriented roles cause them to possess a greater 
number of status symbols. Differences in age, educa- 
tional background, income, and access to channels of 
communication within the hospital may lead to “di- 
chotomous policy fronts” open to the danger of ma- 
nipulation by patients. Greater familiarity with the 
dynamics of role relationships is likely to lead to an 
illumination of the anxieties to which they lead.— 


R. A. Hagin. 


6668. Roth, David. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, lll.) Unit transfer: An exploratory study. 
A step-process of inpatients psychotherapy. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 171-181.—Transfer of patients 
from one hospital unit to another reflected itself in the 
therapy of the patients, in their relationship to the 
therapist, and in their affects towards parental figures. 
5 cases are presented. The literature concerning the 
interrelations of spacial and temporal perception and 
affectivity is summarized. The movement in space is 
seen as “a stimulus to the recall and reordering of 
affect-laden experiences in the growing self-awareness 
and maturation of the patient.”—L. W’. Brandt. 


6669. Shepherd, Michael; Davies, Brian, & Cul- 
pan, Roger H. (Maudsley Hosp., London, England ) 
Psychiatric illness in the general hospital. Acia 
psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 518-525.— 
“The psychiatric services provided to an English gen- 
eral hospital are described and the results of a one- 
year work-study are presented. A comparison is 
made with the findings of an intensive study of psychi- 
atric disability among 200 medical and surgical out- 
patients attending the same hospital. It is suggested 
on the basis of these data that minor psychological 
disorders and social difficulties account for a high 
proportion of consultations for seemingly physical 
illness. The implications of these findings are dis- 
cussed.”—R. Kaelbling. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 
6670. Crofoot, Kenneth Stanley. A survey of 
programs of clinical pastoral education in the 
Protestant denominations of the United States as 
a preparation for pastoral counseling. George 
Washington U. Bull., 1959, 59(2), 70-74.—Abstract. 
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6671. Erickson, Elton D. (S. Oakland YMCA, 
Detroit, Mich.) The role of the YMCA Youth 
Secretary in therapeutic counseling. Counseling, 
1961, 19, 1-4.—Counseling services and facilities do 
not adequately provide for children with special coun- 
seling and therapeutic needs. The YMCA, with 
minor changes in staff attitudes and training can serve 
emotionally disturbed children more effectively than 
many agencies doing social casework and counseling. 
More youth leaders should be trained in observing 
behavior and in attempting to help members when 
emotional difficulties first appear.—S. AKavruck, 

6672. Katzenstein, Betti. Motive fiir das Auf- 
suchen einer Beratungsstelle in Brasilien (Sao 
Paulo). | Motives for seeking a psychological con- 
sultation with a child guidance clinic in Brazil.] Acta 
paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 62-78.—Of 1000 children 
aged 0-16 years (males predominant): the greatest 
problem frequency occurs from ages 7 to 11; the 
Ist-born is the greater problem; and the most power- 
ful factor in seeking aid is conflict with the environ- 
ment, followed by developmental and intellectual dis- 
turbances and aggressiveness.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6673. Lubin, Bernard, & Slominski, Anita. (In- 
diana U. Medical Center) A counseling program 
with adult, male cerebral palsied patients. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1960, 21(2), 3-5, 11.—Experiences attend- 
ing a 4-month period of individual counseling sessions 
followed by a 3-month period of group counseling 
sessions are reported. There appeared to be a ‘need 
for concurrent counseling sessions with parents of 
cerebral palsied patients in order to provide some 
support for the parents through the . . . periods of 
change in the patients’ behavior.”—-T. E. Newland. 


6674. Pauker, Jerome D. (Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) Psychological con- 
sultation and the referral. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1961, 4, 182-190.—Persons of the various professions 
who may make referrals to clinical psychologists for 
evaluations of patients are informed about what kind 
of data they best supply to the psychologist and what 
data they may expect to obtain from him.—L. W. 
Brandt. 


6675. Rinn, John L. (Ohio State U.) Group 
guidance: Two processes. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 
39, 591-594.—There are 2 different orientations to 
group guidance: instruction-orientation and develop- 
ment-orientation. Such difference determines whether 
the group leader’s role will be controlling or per- 
mitting. This difference may explain the failure of 
group guidance programs. Research is most needed 
on group outcomes associated with permissive leader- 
ship.—S. Kavruck. 


6676. Rusalem, Herbert. (Industrial Home Blind, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) Attitudes toward blind counsel- 
ors in state rehabilitation agencies. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 367-372.—There are few opportunities for 
blind counselors in state rehabilitation agencies serv- 
ing both blind and nonblind persons. Attitudes to- 
wards blind counselors may change with research.— 
S. Kavruck. 

6677. Shoben, Edward J., Jr. (Teachers Coll. 
Columbia U.) Personal responsibility, determin- 
ism, and the burden of understanding. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 39, 342-348.—Greater concern with the 
self-determining characteristics and potentialities of 
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individuals will provide a better understanding of 
human dynamics.—S. Kavruck. 


6678. Szasz, T. S. The communication of dis- 
tress between child and parent. Brit. J. med. Psy- 
chol., 1959, 32, 161-170.—Under discussion are those 
instances when parents, physicians, and others try to 
relieve the distress of another, primarily because it is 
easier than to be inactive. Analogously, self-assertion 
is sometimes inhibited solely because some pain for 
another might be the result. Avoidance, calling a 
helper, or drastic actions toward the child or other 
person are solutions often attempted in situations 
where one should, in fact, cause another pain or wait 
for his stress to wane. Among the factors related to 
the problem of needing to help too much are (a) dread 
of unhappiness and (b) unfortunate conventions re- 
garding the doing of “good.”—C. L. Winder. 


6679. Weitz, Henry. (Duke U.) Guidance as 
behavior change. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 550- 
562.—A behavior model called the behavior product 
is described. The guidance functions, measurement 
and counseling, are discussed in the framework of the 
behavior product. Unless guidance processes are 
tested against a unified theory of behavior, guidance 
will remain a “cookbook” technology. The acceptance 
of a theory of behavior will permit research based on 
useful hypotheses. Comments by Edward Joseph 
Shoben, Jr.—S. Kavruck. 


MarriacGe & FAMILY PROBLEMS 


6680. Ellis, Albert, & Harper, Robert A. (NYC) 
Creative marriage. New York: Lyle Stuart, 1961. 
288 p. $5.00.—Primarily concerned with psycholog- 
ical relations of husband and wife, this book includes 
extended discussions of such topics as: factors in 
marital disturbance, problem solving in marriage, 
sexual adjustment in marriage (including chapters 
on impotence, frigidity, controlling impulses, non- 
monogamous desires), children, in-laws, divorce, 
communication in marriage, neurosis and incompati- 
bility, and successful marriage. The authors make 
liberal use of case material from their experience as 
practicing psychologists and marriage counsellors. 
Also included are an index, selected readings, and a 
directory of marriage counselling services.—D. G. 
Brown. 


6681. Fanshel, D. Studying the role perform- 
ance of foster parents. Soc. Wk., 1961, 6(1), 74-81. 
—Foster parents were tested and interviewed regard- 
ing their attitudes and other factors related to their 
adequacy as parent substitutes, and the results are 
reported.—-G. Elias. 


6682. Gluck, Imrich, & Wrenn, Margaret. Con- 
tribution to the understanding of disturbances of 
mothering. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 171-182. 
—Mothers hospitalized without their young children 
present treatment problems. When mother and child 
were hospitalized and a nursery school type experi- 
ence was provided for the child while mothers were 
in group psychotherapy, fuller understanding of the 
problems and relationships was possible. The ther- 
apeutic texm members must understand and accept 
their separate roles. Case examples of disturbances in 
mothering are presented.—C. L. Winder. 


6683. Hurvitz, Nathan. The index of strain as a 
measure of marital satisfaction. Sociol. soc. Res., 
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1959, 44, 106-111.—The newly constructed Marital 
Roles Inventory measures the functional role perform- 
ances and expectations of spouses.4; An added feature 
Index of Strain provides indirect measurement of 
satisfaction —M. Muth. 

6684. Hurvitz, Nathan. The measurement of 
marital strain. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 610-615.— 
Marital strain can be validly assessed by use of the 
Marital Roles Inventory; this is demonstrated in a 
study of 104 married couples living in a middle-class 
neighborhood in southwestern Los Angeles.—. WV. 
Frumkin, 

6685. Katz, I., Glucksberg, S., & Krauss, R. 
(New York U.) Need satisfaction and Edwards 
PPS scores in married couples. J. consult. Psychol., 
1960, 24, 205-208.—56 married couples were studied 
to examine interspousal need similarity and satisfac- 
tion.—A. A. Kramish. 

6686. Luckey, Eleanore Braun. (lowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, State U. Iowa) Marital 
satisfaction and parent concepts. /. consult. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 24, 195-204.—The relationship of parent 
image to marital satisfaction was studied. (23 ref.) 
—A. A. Kramish. 

6687. Middleton, Russell, & Putney, Snell. Dom- 
inance in decisions in the family: Race and class 
differences. Amer. J. Sociol., 1960, 65, 605-609.—In 
Negroes and whites of both high and low socioeco- 
nomic status, the equalitarian pattern of family deci- 
sions appeared to predominate.—R. M. Frumkin. 

6688. National Education Association. A brief- 
ing for parents: Your child’s intelligence. NEA 
J., 1961, 50, 34-48.—Pamphlet insert dealing with 
questions concerning definitions of intelligence and 
talent, methods of testing, constancy of the IQ, and 
use and confidentiality of test results—R. A. Hagin. 

6689. Novey, Samuel. (Johns Hopkins U. School 
Medicine) Considerations on religion in relation 
to psychoanalysis and psychotherapy. /. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 315-324.—Specific psychological 
factors having to do with the religious experience in 
both the emotional disorders and in emotional health 
are elaborated as they pertain to psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy.—N. H. Pronko. 

6690. Oakey, Ruth Charlton. 
Columbus, Ga.) 
in child guidance and marital counseling. 


(Bradley Center, 
Meeting the problems of intake 
Ment. 
Hyg. NY, 1961, 45, 53-60.—Experimental intake pro- 
cedures which share with the patient the responsibility 
for accumulating pre-intake material have been insti- 


tuted at this out-patient center. Data from a bio- 
graphical outline, Mooney Problem Check List, and 
Cornell index are utilized to plan assessment proce- 
dures. Pre-intake participation of patients serves as 
a screening device and results in a saving of hours of 
staff time since all 3 disciplines are not routinely in- 
volved in each case.—R. A. Hagin. 


6691. Parad, H. J., & Caplan, G. A framework 
for studying families in crisis. Soc. Wk., 1960, 
5(3), 3-15.—Using the concepts of family style, inter- 
mediate problem solving mechanisms, and need re- 
sponse pattern, the authors present an approach to the 
observation and study of families in crisis.—G. Elias. 


6692. Ritchie, Agnes. Multiple impact therapy: 
An experiment. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5(3), 16-21.—In 
“multiple impact therapy” the family is treated inten- 
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sively for 2-2% days (6 or 7 hours daily) by a guid- 
ance team of various disciplines concerned with 
emotional adjustment of family members. Both 
family-team and individual conferences are conducted. 
—G. Elias. 

6693. Sussman, M. B. (Western Reserve U.) 
Intergenerational family relationships and social 
role changes in middle age. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 
71-75.—“Fifty-seven couples aged 45 to 60 were in- 
terviewed eight months or more after their last child 
had married and left the parental home. The couples 
were studied for the extent to which intergenerational 
family continuity was maintained, and the extent to 
which their behavior in each of nine social roles had 
changed since the leave-taking of the last child. 
Family continuity was found to be inversely related 
to social class.” —J. Botwinick. 


6694. Toman, Walter. Haupttypen der Fam- 
ilienkonstellation. [Cardinal types of family con- 
stellations.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 273-284.— 
Based on previous studies (see 33: 10215), 8 types of 
personalities—determined by the influence of the par- 
ticular family situation—are given in synopsis.—W. J. 
Koppitz. 

6695. Vernon, Glenn M. (Brigham Young U.) 
Interfaith marriages. Relig. Educ., 1960, 55, 261- 
264.—Statistics on divorce indicate that failures of 
mixed marriages are 2 to 3 times greater than 1 faith 
marriages.—G. K. Morlan. 


6696. Weil, Mildred W. (Paterson Coll.) An 
analysis of the factors influencing married wom- 
en’s actual or planned work participation. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 91-96.—200 white married 
women with children living in suburban housing de- 
velopments (median income of husbands = $7900/yr.) 
were interviewed as to their working status, future 
work plans, and role as a wife. It was found that 
the women who worked or planned to work: (a) had 
husbands with positive attitudes toward their outside 
employment; (b) before marriage were in occupations 
requiring high educational achievement or specialized 
training; (c) continued to work after marriage; (d) 
had husbands who accepted an obligation for child 
care and household chores; (e) had children of school 
age, to a significantly greater degree than the women 
not planning to work. Differential availability of 
employment, socio-economic background, employment 
before marriage, debts of the family unit, and plans 
to purchase big items showed little relation to planned 
or actual work participation —L. Berkowitz. 


(See also Abstract 6276) 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


6697. Bene, Eva. Family relations as experi- 
enced by psychologically disturbed children. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 226-231.—2 samples total- 
ing 87 children, ages 7-15 years old, were studied by 
means of a family sociogram. All children were out- 
patients. The results “indicate that there is con- 
siderable reciprocity between the feelings these chil- 
dren had towards their fathers and mothers and the 
feelings they thought that their fathers and mothers 
had for them. They also seem to show that the 
majority of both boys and girls believed they had 
loving relationships with their mothers but ambivalent 
relationships with their fathers, loving relationships 
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with the infants in their families, but ambivalent ones 
with the other siblings.”—C. L. Winder. 

6698. Bindman, Arthur J., & Klebanoff, Lewis B. 
Administration problems in establishing a com- 
munity mental health program. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1960, 30, 696-711.—A number of the prob- 
lems that have arisen in the development of the 
community mental health program in Massachusetts 
are discussed under the headings of community atti- 
tudes, community organization for participation, fin- 
ancing, in-service training, standards and salaries, and 
relationships with the schools.—R. E. Perl. 

6699. Blain, Daniel. (American Psychiatric Ass., 
Washington, D. C.) Fostering the mental health 
of ministers. Pastoral Psychol., 1960, 11(103), 5-14. 
—This chapter from The Church and Mental Health, 
P. Maves, Editor, “outlines the basic dangers to the 
minister’s mental health as well as the basic principles 
upon which he can build a mentally healthy life for 
himself, his family, and his parish—A. Eglash. 

6700. Craig, Marjorie L., & Everett, Frances U. 
Developing health potentialities. 7 each. Coll. Rec., 
1960, 61, 429-434.—The concept of health has changed 
from the absence of disease or infirmity to “total fit- 
ness for living—man in a state of physical, mental, 
emotional, social, and spiritual well-being.” Health 
status affects potentialities for academic and career 
success.—H. K. Moore. 

6701. Ellis, Albert. oe W. 56th St., NYC) 
Psychological aspects of discouraging contracep- 
tion. Realist, 1959, 1(7), 11-13.—Anticontraceptive 
statutes and mores that are not overly effective in 
actually restraining people from using birth control 
devices result in several unfortunate psychological re- 
sults including: (a) widespread hypocrisy, lying, and 
other forms of dishonesty; (b) deep-seated feelings 
of guilt and shame; (c) many neurotic symptoms such 
as depression, anxiety, and sexual impotence or frigid- 
ity; (d) ineffective use of the contraceptives them- 
selves, with consequent unwanted pregnancies and 
abortions; (e) further self-hatred, hostility to mem- 
bers of the other sex, and sexual difficulties resulting 
from the unpleasant effects of ineffective employment 
of birth control methods.—Author abstract. 

6702. Frank, George H. (U. Miami) Escape 
from freedom revisited. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 97- 
100.—The extreme emphasis on the cultural deter- 
minants of personality and personality disorder is 
questioned. A lack of psychological strength is re- 
emphasized as the crux of man’s psychosocial mal- 
adjustment. Focus is on the capacity of the individual 
to meet his environment, not a “sick” culture.—Au- 
thor abstract. . 

6703. Freeman, H. E. (Harvard U.) Attitudes 
toward mental illness among relatives of former 
patients. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 59-66.— 
“Among relatives of formerly hospitalized patients, 
attitudes toward the etiology of mental illness, the 
mental hospital, the normalcy of former patients, and 
the responsibility of patients for their condition were 
assessed by means of short, structured scales. These 
attitudes were found to be associated with education, 
age, and verbal ability. There was no relationship, 
however, between these attitudes and social class, in- 
dependent of education. The analysis suggests that 
‘enlightened’ attitudes toward mental illness can be 
more parsimoniously accounted for on the basis of 
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differential verbal skills than on the basis of differ- 
ences in ‘style of life.’ Attitudes of relatives were also 
found to be associated with the posthospital behavior 
of the patients. Difficulty may be anticipated in im- 
plementing procedures to modify the attitudes of pa- 
tients’ family members, tor their attitudes appear to 
be ‘rooted’ in a set of diverse elements that includes 
socialization as well as situational variables.”—L. 
Berkowitz. 

6704. Hunt, Raymond G. (Washington U., St. 
Louis, Mo.) Social class and mental illness: Some 
implications for clinical theory and practice. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1065-1069.—**From a survey 
of the recent literature concerning the prevalence and 
treatment of mental illnesses it was concluded that 
great caution should be exercised in the generaliza- 
tion of clinical data not only to ‘normal’ populations, 
but even within clinical groups. The hypothesis was 
offered in regard to psychotherapy that it may well be 
a ‘middle class’ form of treatment. In concluding it 
is suggested that clinical practitioners assume a far 
more studied ard sophisticated cross-cultural (or, 
more exactly, pan-cultural) posture than has char- 
acterized them in the past.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6705. Johnson, Elmer H. Bureaucracy in the 
rehabilitation institution: Lower level staff as a 
treatment resource. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 355-359. 
—The effect of bureaucratization on resocialization 
programs in rehabilitation institutions is discussed. 
It is recommended that the attempt to use informal 
groups in the institution “be integrated with a re- 
structuring of formal relationships and a program for 
remotivating the lower level staff.”"—A. R. Howard. 


6706. Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health. Action for mental health. New York: 
Basic Books, 1961. xxxviii, 338 p. $6.75.—Written 
for “decision makers” and incorporating the principal 
findings of the 5-year Joint Commission on Mental 
Illness and Health study, this final report traces his- 
torical developments in the care, treatment, and public 
rejection of the mentally ill; cites significant informa- 
tion on community resources, public attitudes, de- 
mands for treatment, manpower shortages, trends in 
patient care, and research progress; and offers docu- 
mented recommendations for “the pursuit of new 
knowledge, better use of present knowledge and ex- 
perience, public information on mental illness,” costs, 
and implementation. (73 ref.)—H. P. David. 


6707. Jones, Maxwell. Towards a clarification 
of the “therapeutic community” concept. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1959, 32, 200-205.—“The concept of a 
therapeutic community implies that the three principal 
lines of social interaction, (a) patient and his peers, 
(b) patient and doctor (with partial involvement of 
charge nurse) and (c) patient and junior nursing 
staff, be developed and integrated into a coherent 
treatment effort. ... In individual treatment the 
doctor must be trusted—no matter what the vagories 
of transference may be—if the patient is to be helped; 
so in a parallel way the group must come to be used 
in a therapeutic community.” Discussion of some 
aspects of administration and procedure is presented. 
—C. L. Winder. 


6708. Klein, Donald C. (Human Relations Serv- 
ice, Wellesley, Mass.) The prevention of mental 
illness. Ment. Hyg. NY, 1961, 45, 101-109. It has 
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become clear that the course of community mental 
health can best be served by a concentration upon the 
population of the community rather than upon the 
individual case alone. ‘This shift in focus requires 
major changes in the operating patterns of the mental 
health unit in order that it can serve not only in clin- 
ical areas, but also in consultative, educational, and 
research areas as well. Ways in which a mental 
health center places emphasis upon “the state of the 
equilibrium between the individual and the social envi- 
ronment” in both lay and professional caretaking 
groups are illustrated through descriptions of school 
consultation, study of hazards, case finding, prekinder- 
garten “check-ups,” brief clinical services, “crisis 
groups,” and other services of Wellesley’s Human 
Relations Service.—R. A. Hagin. 

6709. Lyle, C. M., & Trail, O. A study of psy- 
chiatric patients in foster homes. Soc. Wk., 1961, 
6(1), 82-88.—Of the previously hospitalized patients 
housed in foster homes at the time of this report, the 
more stable (in-hospital) patients continued to im- 
prove to greater extent than the others in foster 
homes. The following patients adjusted best in foster 
homes: patients with hobbies and interests, older pa- 
tients with longer hospitalization, and those without 
erratic acting-out behavior tendencies.—G. Elias. 


6710. Maholick, L. T., Shapiro, D. S., & Crum- 
baugh, J.C. The Bradley Center community-wide 
mental health assessment program: An introduc- 
tion. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 358.—An extensive as- 
sessment project, now only partially completed, is de- 
scribed.—C. H. Ammons. 


6711. Nunnally, Jum C., Jr. Popular concep- 


tions of mental health: Their development and 


change. New York: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 
1961. viii, 311 p. $5.00.—The focus of this 6-year 
research summary is on reporting diverse descriptive 
and experimental studies of “popular concepts of men- 
tal illness and how these conceptions vary and 
change.” Also explored are attitudes of mental health 
specialists and content analyses of mass media. It 
was noted that the public is uninformed rather than 
misinformed and that emotional acceptance of mental 
health messages still awaits development of anxiety 
reducing, nontechnical terminology. The 73 page 
appendix includes questionnaires and semantic dif- 
ferential ratings. (15 ref.) —H. P. David. 

6712. Plank, Robert. Science fiction. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 799-810.—Science fiction 
seems to respond in some way to the needs of many 
psychiatric patients. It lends itself to research into 
the meaning of fantasy. Fused with the literature of 
utopia, science fiction can be an important helpful 
device in facing the future. —R. E. Perl. 


6713. Plotsky, Harold, & Shereshefsky, Pauline 
M. An isolation pattern in fathers of emotionally 
disturbed children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 
30, 780-787.—Including fathers in the treatment pro- 
gram of a child guidance clinic enabled it to study 
family interaction and to observe a tendency in many 
cases for the father to attempt to maintain in the treat- 
ment program the same failure to involve himself that 
characterized his relationship in the home. 2 cases 
are presented to illustrate the fact that the fathers’ 
withdrawal is an active reaction to pressure by the 
wives. In the treatment process parents seem to act 
out patterns of maneuvering and isolating which 
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graphically illustrate what is going on in the home.— 
R. E. Perl. : 

6714. Voillaume, H. Enquéte sur l’opinion pub- 
lique vis-a-vis de la maladie mentale. | An investi- 
gation of public opinion in regard to mental illness. ] 
Encephale, 1960, 49, 206-232.—A questionnaire was 
administered to 422 Ss of varying sex, age, and degree 
of education. Responses are reported and analyzed 
under the following rubrics: (a) importance of men- 
tal illness for the public, (b) the public’s knowledge of 
mental illness, (c) the role of mental illness in society, 
(d) the psychiatrist’s role, (e) the cured mental pa- 
tient and society, and ({) the role of society in regard 
to mental illness —W. W. Meissner. 

6715. Wechsler, Henry. (74 Fenwood Rd., Bos- 
ton, Mass.) The self-help organization in the 
mental health field: Recovery, Inc., a case study. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 297-314.—An extensive 
study of the structure, functioning, and therapeutic 
potential of Recovery, Inc., a self-help group of 
former mental patients is presented.—N. H. Pronko. 


(See also Abstracts 6367, 6424, 6753, 7150) 
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6716. Review of psychiatric progress: 
1960. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 577-663.—The 
current issue is devoted to a brief review of the 
literature that appeared during 1960 in psychiatry and 
a variety of other fields, both basic and applied, as 
they relate to psychiatry —N. H. Pronko. 

6717. Berne, Eric. (Carmel, Calif.) The cul- 
tural problem: Psychopathology in Tahiti. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1076-1081.—The epidemiol- 
ogy, etiology, symptomatology, diagnosis, and therapy 
of mental illness is presented as the result of a survey 
in French Oceania. Cultural factors were found to 
be of negligible significance at the clinical level_— 
N. H. Pronko. 


6718. Castillo, Cesar R. A parallel between onto- 
logical and neurophysiological concepts. J. exris- 
tent. F sychiat., 1960, 1, 89-111.—The author poses 
the question of how to distinguish mental disturbance, 
based on disease, abnormal personality or behavior 
resulting from basic anxiety. He reviews many ex- 
periments of the neurophysiologists and feels that the 
misunderstandings come about because the experi- 
menters do not keep in mind the differences between 
men and animals. Throughout he stresses the concept 
of the whole person to be considered as a unit first and 
then in parts if necessary —C. T. Morgan. 


6719. Eysenck, H. J. (Ed.) Handbook of ab- 
normal psychology: An experimental approach. 
New York: Basic Books, 1961. xvi, 816 p. $18.00.— 
Focusing on experimental approaches to “defective 
functioning of certain psychological systems,” Part I 
deals with description and measurement in terms of 
classification (H. J. Eysenck), psychomotor activities 
(A. Yates), expressive movements (J. C. Brengel- 
mann), sensory perceptions (G. W. Granger), in- 
tellectual abilities (W. D. Furneaux), cognition (R. 
W. Payne), and motivation (J. Inglis). Part II 
considers causes and determinants, including genetics 
(J. Shields and E. Slater), constitutional factors (L. 
Rees), childhood and other environmental aspects 
(N. O’Connor and C. M. Franks), somatic reactivity 
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(1. Martin), conditioning (C. M. Franks), and learn- 
ing (H. Gwynne Jones). Experimental studies are 
reported in Part ILI, including effects of brain damage 
(V. Meyer), psychosurgical procedures (R. Willett), 
cerebral electroshock (D. Campbell), drugs (D. 
Trouton and H. J. Eysenck), psychotherapy (H. J. 
Eysenck), and also discussions of abnormal animal 
behavior (P. Broadhurst) and experimental ap- 
proaches to abnormality (H. Gwynne Jones).—H. P. 
David. 

6720. Hes, Jozef P. (45 George St., East Haven, 
Conn.) Manic-depressive illness in Israel. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1960, 116, 1082-1086.—The incidence of 
manic-depressive psychosis in Israel was found to he 
no higher than in any Gentile population. It was 
higher, however, in Jews coming from Europe and 
the Americas than in Jews immigrating from Asia 
and Africa. Theoretical implications of these findings 
are suggested.—N. H. Pronko. 

6721. Liang-Wei Chu, & Mei-Chen Liu. (Brock- 
hall Hosp., Blackburn, England) Mental diseases 
in Peking between 1933 and 1943. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 274-280.—Survey of 1716 patients admitted 
to Municipal Hospital suggests fewer elderly patients 
than in the United States and far fewer alcoholic 
admissions. Because of the small percentage of the 
population who might be admitted, any conclusions 
about incidence of mental disease are tentative — 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6722. Meiburg, Albert L., & Young, Richard K. 
The hospitalized minister: A preliminary study. 
Pastoral Psychol., 1960, 11(103), 31-35.—A_ survey 
of the records of all ministers seen in the North 
Carolina Baptist Hospital suggests several factors 
operating in their mental illnesses: uncertainty about 
the ministry as a vocation, their concept of evangel- 
ism, and problems relating to overwork.—A. Eglash. 

6723. Michael, Stanley T. (New York Hosp., 
NYC) Social attitudes, socio-economic status and 
psychiatric symptoms. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., 
Kbh., 1960, 35, 509-517.—This is a part of the Mid- 
town Manhattan Project. A random sample of 1650 
people taken from a population of 175,000 were inter- 
viewed. All but 18.5% had psychiatric symptoms; 
in 60% these were neurotic or psychosomatic and 
9.8% had personality pattern deviations. The third 
of the respondents which scored lowest in socioeco- 
nomic status contained more cases of organic, psy- 
chotic, or personality pattern deviations than the 
high-scoring third. The latter, conversely, expressed 
more trust and confidence in spontaneous, constructive 
social interaction and disagreed more with strict dis- 
cipline being imposed on themselves or their children, 
according to a questionnaire.—R. Kaelbling. 

6724. Morgan, Leonard, Jr. (Eastern State 
Hosp., Lexington, Ky.) Mental illness among the 
clergy: A survey of state mental hospitals in 
America. Pastoral Psychol., 1960, 11(103), 24-30.— 
“Indications are that the proportion of ministers suf- 
fering from mental illness corresponds to the propor- 
tion of the population identified with their faith 
group; overwork is not the cause of their illness— 
more significant are the personality problems which 
have interfered with their achieving real success in 
their chosen profession.” —A. Eglash. 

6725. Sommer, Robert, & Osmond, Humphry. 
(Saskatchewan Hosp., Weyburn, Canada) Autobi- 
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ographies of former mental patients. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 648-662.—Clinical research can profit from 
more systematic study of autobiographies. 61 books 
and 16 articles are listed; it is suggested (a) that 
autobiographical accounts are needed from non-Eng- 
lish speaking countries and (b) that comparisons of 
the autobiographies with fictional accounts of mental 
illness with actual accounts of patients in sanatoria, 
prisoners in jails, or persons who have taken hallu- 
ciogenic drugs would be revealing.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6726. Southard, Samuel. (Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary) The mental health of min- 
isters. Pastoral Psych '., 1960, 11(103), 36-40.— 
Both research and professional opinion suggest that 
“there is no reason for believing that mental break- 
down among ministers is any greater than that among 
the other professions. There is some indication that 
it is considerably less.”—A. Eglash. 

(See also Abstracts 5444, 5646, 5976, 6429, 6455, 

6479, 6496) 


PuysicaL HANDICAPS 


6727. Anderson, F. (School for the:Deaf, Wor- 
cester, Union South Africa) An experimental pitch 
indicator for training deaf scholars. J. Acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1960, 32, 1065-1074.—An instrument is de- 
scribed which extracts from the complex speech wave 
(as produced by the deaf child or his teacher) in- 
format’ on related to the subjective pitch of the sound. 
The deaf child compares visually the pitch patterns 
produced by his own voice with the standard as pro- 
duced by the teacher and corrects defects in the pitch 
changes, rhythm, and phrasing of his speech. An 
experimental model of this instrument is being used 
successfully, but some deficiencies exist which require 
further study before an improved design can be final- 
ized. (18 ref.)—A. M. Small, Jr. 


6728. Axelrod, S. (Duke U.) Effects of early 
blindness: Performance of blind and sighted chil- 
dren on tactile and auditory tasks. Amer. Found. 
Blind. res. Ser., 1959, No. 7. ix, 83 p.—82 school- 
aged children with blindness of early onset and 82 
sighted children were Ss in a study of light-touch and 
2-point thresholds on 3 finger-tips and performance 
of several complex tactile and auditory tasks. 20 
late-blind Ss were compared with the other 2 groups 
on the complex tasks. Early-blind Ss had lower 2- 
point limens than sighted Ss on the right index finger. 
Ss who read with their right index fingers had lower 
thresholds on all fingers tested than left or bimanual 
readers. On the most difficult of 3 tactile abstraction 
tests as well as on certain matching problems, early- 
blind Ss performed less well than sighted Ss. Late- 
blind Ss were superior to early-blind Ss on the tactile 
matching test. There was no evidence indicating that 
impairments in “lower-order” functions (tactile 1li- 
mens) might account for the impairment in the com- 
plex tactile tasks. The results on complex-task per- 
formance are consonant with theories stressing the 
importance of early visual learning for later problem 
solving.—Author abstract. 

6729. Feldman, Alan S. (Syracuse U.) Prob- 
lems in the measurement of bone conduction. /. 
speech hear. l)ts., 1961, 26, 39-44.—The suggestion is 
advanced that consideration be given to (a) adher- 
ence to the iraditional procedure of testing bone con- 
duction with tested ear unoccluded, (b) placement of 
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the vibrator on the forehead to reduce the effect of 
the middle ear on threshold measurement, (c) appli- 
cation of a narrow band of noise as masking stimulus, 
and (d) use of insert earphones for masking.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

6730. Grings, William W., Lowell, Edgar L., & 
Honnard, Ronold R. (John Tracy Clinic, Los “.n- 
geles, Calif.) Electrodermal responses of deaf chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 120-129.—15 
severely deaf, preschool age children were adminis- 
tered controlled series of light, tone, and electro- 
tactile stimuli on 2 different occasions in order to 
obtain normative data. Rate of spontaneous response 
was evaluated by controlled trials during rest periods 
and between periods of stimulation, and errors com- 
pared from 1 session to another. Data were collected 
and percentage of Ss responding on a given trial as 
well as response magnitudes and latencies were com- 
pared and vesponse magnitudes correlated to achieve 
estimates of reliability within sessions, moment-to- 
moment, and between session reliability, in an effort 
to establish normal factorial data for such children.— 
M. F. Palmer. 

6731. Jerger, J. (Northwestern U.) Audiologic 
findings in an unusual case of eighth nerve lesion. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-84. 6. p. 
—A single S with a unilateral 8th-nerve lesion was 
intensively studied after surgery. Loudness recruit- 
ment was absent, speech discrimination was affected, 
and severe threshold adaption under continuous stim- 
ulation was apparent. No abnormality in the masking 
of pure tones by either broad- or narrow-band noise 
could be demonstrated.—M. C. Payne, /r. 


6732. Lebo, Dell, & Bruce, Roselyn Sherman. 
Projective methods recommended for use with the 
blind. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 15-38.—While the num- 
ber of projective stimuli recommended or used as 
suitable evaluative procedures with blind persons is 
still limited (approximately 20 were found in the 
literature) noticeable development has occurred. In- 
stead of older tests being investigated newer ones are 
being devised. Much of the experimentation on the 
dynamic meaning of sound stimuli could justifiably be 
conducted by associations to written words or sen- 
tences. Possible nuances of approach may be elim- 
inated by dependence upon a TAT scoring system. 
Devices developed because they are different would 
seem to merit original scoring procedures.—C. 7. 
Morgan. 

6733. McCall, C. M., Jr., Szmyd, L., & Ritter, 
R. M. A study of personality characteristics in 
patients with temporomandibular joint symptoms. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-46. 8 p. 
—The MMPI was used to compare 70 temporo- 
mandibular joint patients with 70 control Ss matched 
with the experimental group on age, sex, marital 
status, and military rank or occupation. 49 items dis- 
criminated the temporomandibular joint patients from 
the control group.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


6734. Moser, Henry M., O’Neill, John J., Oyer, 
Herbert J., Abernathy, Edward A., & Showe, Ben 
M., Jr. (Ohio State U.) Distance and fingerspell- 
ing. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 61-71.—Nonmean- 
ingful alphabet triplets were presented in fingerspell- 
ing to 24 deaf students under conditions of artificial 
and natural lighting by 2 senders familiar with the 
alphabet and known by the Ss. At 125 feet, average 
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intelligibility was 87.6%. At 250 feet, the 5 best 
readers were able to recognize better than 50%. 
Intelligibility of alphabet letters was sufficiently high 
up to 175 feet—M. F. Palmer. 

6735. Murphy, Albert T., Dickstein, Joan, & 
Dripps, Elaine. Acceptance, rejection and the 
hearing handicapped. Volta Rev., 1960, 62, 208-211. 
—According to a rating scale technique, several 
groups of youth specialists indicated that hearing 
handicapped children are among the types of excep- 
tional children they would least prefer to teach. The 
same group of professional workers felt least or nearly 
least knowledgeable about hearing deficiency as com- 
pared to other types of exceptionality. Mean rank- 
orders of responses to the question items are given 
for 5 different groups of specialists on 8 categories of 
exceptionality—J. M. Snyder. 


6736. O’Neill, John J., Oyer, Herbert J., & Hillis, 
James W. (VU. Illinois) Audiometric procedures 
used with children. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
61-66.—58 children with a mean age of 68.05 months 
were administered a variety of audiometric techniques 
(including electrodermal audiometry and _ several 
forms of play audiometry) and classified into: Group 
1, children not easily tested, and Group 2, children 
with conclusive testing. “In Group II, 23 ears were 
found to have some hearing loss and six children” 
needed therapy. 4 children in Group 1 showed def- 
inite indications of loss, and 5 made consistent re- 
sponses to gross sounds, but could not be conditioned 
to respond to pure tones presented by earphones. 
Each of these showed definite indications of brain 
damage.—M, F. Palmer. 


6737. Rosenstein, Joseph. (Central Inst. Deaf, 
St. Louis, Mo.) Cognitive abilities of deaf chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 108-119.—The 
cognitive ability of 60 deaf and 60 hearing children 
was examined with test battery of: a perceptual dis- 
crimination task, a modified Wisconsin Card Sorting 
Task, and a concept attainment and usage task, all 
presented visually and nonverbally. There was no 
significant difference between deaf and hearing chil- 
dren in their ability to perceive, abstract, or general- 
ize. The hypothesis that no differences will be ob- 
served between deaf and hearing children where the 
language involved in these tasks is within the capacity 
of deaf children is supported.—M. F. Palmer. 


6738. Schechter, Marshall D. (435 N. Bedford 
Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif.) The orthopedically 
handicapped child: Emotional reactions. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 247-253.—From 4 years of 
observations of children from birth to age 15 with 
various congenital and acquired disabilities the author 
concludes that there is no common personality pattern. 
Among the similarities appear: denial as the most 
frequent defense, punishment as the explanation given 
by both the children and their parents for the handi- 
cap, depression as the ever-present affect, better rela- 
tionships with other children in the hospital than with 
persons on the outside including their own parents, 
hopelessness regarding the future, and a tendency to 
make the deformity “the emotional contact point with 
all people and the excuse for any attitude.” The 
rarity of psychotic reactions or suicidal tendencies is 
hypothesized to be due to the egosyntonicity of the 
deformity, to apathy, and to the treatment of the 
deformity as a fetish. (19 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 
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6739. Shore, Irvin; Bilger, Robert C., & Hirsh, 
Ira J. (Central Inst. Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Hear- 
ing aid evaluation: Reliability of repeated meas- 
urements. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 152-170.— 
15 patients with mild or moderate losses (ranging 
from 37-58 db.) of conductive, mixed, and sensory- 
neural type were tested with 4 popular brands of 
hearing aids. 3 auditory measures of hearing aid 
performance were used: gain, or residual hearing 
level for speech; speech discrimination in quiet; 
speech discrimination in noise. Differences attribut- 
able to different hearing aids occur more often for 
gain, less often for discrimination in quiet, and not 
at all for discrimination in noise. Reliability of 3 
measures used is not good enough to warrant invest- 
ment of a large amount of clinical time with them 
in selecting hearing aids. Extrapolation to more 
severe hearing losses cannot be made.—M. F. Palmer. 

6740. Stevenson, H. W. (U. of Texas) Learn- 
ing of complex problems by normal and retarded 
Ss. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 1021-1026.—“In 
a task involving a series of two-choice object dis- 
criminations and in a task involving a pattern dis- 
crimination, no significant differences in learning 
speed between the two groups were found.”—l’. M. 
Staudt-Sexton. 


(See also Abstracts 7029, 7030, 7035) 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDERS 


6741. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) Evaluation 
of the cerebral palsied and straw issues. Cerebral 
palsy Rev., 1960, 21(2), 9-10.—The possibility of a 
test standardized solely upon a cerebral palsied popu- 
lation is deplored. The inapplicability of usual test 
norms to this population presents great difficulty. 
Gross, classificatory use of test findings and more 
attention to “mode of accomplishing” can be fruitful. 
“Today little consideration is given to the psycho- 
metrician’s view of intelligence and it has not played 
a significant role in the psychological evaluation of 
the cerebral palsied.”—T. E. Newland. 


6742. Bortner, Morton, & Birch, Herbert G. 
(New York Medical Coll.) Perceptual and per- 
ceptual-motor dissociation in brain-damaged pa- 
tients. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 49-53.—“The 
block design subtest of the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Scale, Form I, was administered to 10 left 
hemiplegic patients, 10 right hemiplegic patients and 
10 patients with no known central nervous system in- 
jury. After an initial sequence in which the patient 
demonstrated his ability to reproduce the designs, thd 
patient was then asked to choose from actual block 
models that model which looked exactly like the card 
containing the representation of the block design. 
Among the 30 patients tested, there were a total of 
86 failures in block design reproduction. When con- 
fronted with the opportunity to make a discriminating 
choice of block designs as related to a model, the pa- 
tients were able to choose the correct design in 70 of 
the 86 instances. Implications are drawn from these 
results for the concept of levels of ontogenetic vulner- 
ability in brain-damage, and for a consideration of 
perceptual-motor as differentiated from perceptual 
functioning.”—Author summary. 

6743. Busemann, A. (Groszseelheimer Str. 23, 
Marburg, Germany) Hirntraumatischer Verlust 
der Vorstellungsfahigkeit. [{Brain-traumatic loss of 
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the power of imagination.} Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 
433-458 —The case of a S who lost his power of 
imagination is discussed. The psychological diagno- 
sis has shown that his memory covered only knowl- 
edge that could be formulated in words. Experiences 
could not be remembered. When “pictural memory” 
was not required the intellectual capacity was normal. 
New experiences did not lead to the formation of new 
concepts and judgments. The disturbance described 
was termed “aphantasia.” (English & French sum- 
maries )—H. J. Priester. 


6744. Daryn, E. (52 La Guardia St., Tel Aviv, 
Israel) Problem of children with “diffuse brain 
damage”: Clinical observations on a developmen- 
tal disturbance. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 299- 
306.—Among 170 children between the ages of 3 and 
15 referred to a mental health clinic for treatment 
without suspicion of organicity 84 were found to have 
“diffuse brain damage” on close psychological and 
neurological examination. No history of encephalitis 
was found in any case. A congenital defect may be 
the cause. An improvable maturational lag seems to 
be involved. The microsymptoms found in skull 
X rays are similar to those of mongoloids. Acknowl- 
edgment of the organic condition is important for 
treatment. (3 case reports)—L. W. Brandt. 


6745. Heilbrun, Alfred B., Jr. (State U. Iowa) 


Specificity of immediate memory function asso- 
ciated with cerebral cortex damage. /. ment. Sci., 


1960, 106, 241-245.—Digit span forwards and back- 
wards, Benton Retention test, and serial synthesis 
were used to determine presence of a general memory 
factor, but the restricted magnitudes suggest caution 


in inferring damage from results of a single test.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6746. Hoberman, Shirley E., & Hoberman, Mor- 
ton. (New York State Rehabilitation Hosp., West 
Haverstraw) Speech habilitation in cerebral palsy. 
J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 111-123.—Description 
of the speech deviations found in cerebral palsied chil- 
dren and the contributing causes together with habili- 
tation techniques now in use at the New York State 
Rehabilitation Hospital, West Haverstraw. These 
are adaptations of Bobath, Kabat, Rood, Jacobson, 
and Westlake.—M. F. Palmer. 


6747. Hoenig, J.. & Hamilton, Christina M. 
(Victoria U., Manchester, England) Epilepsy and 
sexual orgasm. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 
1960, 35, 448-456.—“The case of a woman is de- 
scribed who had left sided epileptic seizures with loss 
of consciousness following sexual orgasm. The 
E.E.G. showed a focal abnormality in the right 
temporal area. The relationship of this type of sei- 
zure to reflex epilepsy is discussed.”"—R. Kaelbling. 


6748. Inouye, Eiji. (U. Tokyo School Medicine, 
Japan) Observations on forty twin index cases 
with chronic epilepsy and their co-twins. J. nerv. 
ment, Dis., 1960, 130, 401-416.—Detailed data on 26 
monozygotic and 14 dizygotic twin index cases with 
chronic epilepsy were compared with those from their 
co-twins. “The roles of genetic and environmental 
factors, as well as the essential non-unity of epilepsy 
as a disease were confirmed.”—N. H. Pronko. 


6749. Iofgescu, V. (Str. Fontariei 15, Raion 


Lenin, Bucharest, Rumania) Paroxysmal disorders 
of the body image in temporal lobe epilepsy. Acta 
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psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 171-181.— 
6 patients had paroxysmal illusions of transformations 
involving only the head, either partially or wholly. 
Illusions of displacement of the entire body were seen 
in 4 cases and were associated with paroxysmal mani- 
festations of vestibular disorder. Heautoscopic hallu- 
cinations were described in 2 of the 12 patients. (7 
samples from EEGs, 30 ref.) —R. Kaelbling. 

6750. Irwin, Orvis C. (U. Wichita) Correct 
articulation of 10 difficult consonants by children 
with cerebral palsy. Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 
21(1), 6-7, 11—No significant sex differences were 
found. Performances correlated .04 with CA, —.03 
with MA, and .16 with IQ. Mean performances for 
right and left hemiplegics were identical, but sta- 
tistically significant differences were found between 
quadraplegics and hemiplegics and between quadra- 
plegics and paraplegics.—7. E. Newland. 

6751. James, I. Pierce. (Maudsley Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) Temporal lobectomy for psychom- 
otor epilepsy. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 543—-558.—Of 
68 patients with normal IQ 65% showed marked and 
25% severe personality disorder in addition to fits; 41 
were significantly improved in personality functioning 
after operation. Correlation between severity of path- 
ological process in the mesial temporal structures and 
severity of psychiatric disturbance is fairly direct; 
but many other factors are important, including per- 
sonality maturation at onset of overt epileptic seizures. 
All patients who had aggressive conduct disturbances 
had begun seizures before age 13 and all these had 
lower 1Qs.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6752. Javal, Imo. Etude psychométrique des 
troubles mentaux accompagnant la sclérose en 
plaques. [Psychometric study of the mental disturb- 
ances accompanying multiple sclerosis.] Psychol. 
Franc., 1960, 5, 60-65.—14 men and 21 women aver- 
aging 38 years of age were given a battery of tests 
including the Rorschach, MMPI, and Robinson-Free- 
man Sensibility Questionnaire. They were found to 
be of average intelligence but with indications of some 
deterioration related to the duration of their illness. 
The presence of neurotic characteristics was felt to be 
more a psychological reaction to this form of illness 
than to organic changes produced by it. (20 ref.)— 
C. J. Adkins. 

6753. Levine, Edna Simon. Psychiatric-preven- 
tive and sociogenetic study of the adjunctive ca- 
pacities, optimum work potentials and total family 
problems of literate deaf adolescents and adults. 
Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1960, 105, 272-274.—A brief de- 
scription of the Mental Health Project for the literate 
deaf started in 1955 under the New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute, under the direction of Franz J. 
Kallman.—T. E. Newland. 


6754. McFie, J., & Zangwill, O. L. (National 
Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) Visual- 
constructive disabilities associated with lesions of 
the left cerebral hemisphere. Brain, 1960, 83, 243- 
259.—8 patients with left hemisphere lesions and 
visual-constructive impairment are described. The 
disability “was rarely associated with unilateral neg- 
lect, apraxia for dressing or failure on tests involving 
spatial analysis . . . but was frequently associated 
with right-left disorientation and general intellectual 
impairment. ... It is suggested that the disability 
shown by the present gi oup of patients corresponds to 
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the classical description of constructional apraxia, and 
is essentially different from the disability associated 
with spatial agnosia found with right-sided lesions 

. the lesion in all cases was in the posterior 
parietal region.” (2 tables, 3 fig., 28 ref.)—Author 
summary. 

6755. Marinacci, A. A., & Horande, Marcel. 
(Hosp. Good Samaritan, Los Angeles, Calif.) Elec- 
tromyogram in neuromuscular re-eduction. Bull. 
Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25, 57-71.—Re- 
education of patients with motor neuron disease is 
described. A needle electrode is inserted in an ap- 
parently denervated muscle group and the degree of 
latent muscular function is determined. This function 
then is brought under voluntary control of the patient 
by directing him to attend to emg sounds emitted from 
a loud speaker and, through repeated trials, reactivat- 
ing motor units by exerting voluntary effort on the 
muscle groups. Several cases are reported, as ex- 
amples of the method, with patients suffering vari- 
ously from cerebral thrombosis, physiological block 
from edema, causalgia, nerve injury, Bell’s palsy, or 
polio residuals.—/. N. Mensh. 

6756. Mehl, Marie C. (U. Miami) Philosoph- 
ical implications of evaluating the cerebral palsied. 
Cerebral palsy Rev., 1960, 21(2), 6-9.—Psychological 
assessment of the cerebral palsied is discussed in terms 
of the possibility of this group’s being sufficiently 
discrete or even unique to necessitate the use of tests 
standardized only on it versus the possibility that the 
behavior of this group is psychologically describable 
in terms of the facts and principles employed for all 
humans and, therefore, not requiring unique tests.— 
T. E. Newland. 


6757. Mendel, Werner M. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia Medical School, Los Angeles) Expansion of 
a shrunken world: A psychological concept of 
perceptual changes in a brain-damaged patient. 
Rev. existent. Psychol. Psychiat., 1961, 1, 27-32.— 
Successful rehabilitation, by means of 7 months of 
corrective physical therapy with a 73-year-old male 
veteran patient, is presented to demonstrate “the re- 
versal of specific organic perceptual and motor deficits 
in a brain-damaged patient without concomitant neu- 
rological changes.” The striking improvement ob- 
served is described in terms of the expansion of the 
patient’s world in time and space and of “the psycho- 
logical implications of becoming upright, independent, 
and living in an expanding world.”—J. Lyons. 


6758. Meyer, John S., & Barron, David W. 
Apraxia ~ 4 gait: A clinico-physiological study. 
Brain, 1960, 83, 261-284.—“Clinical investigation of 
7 cases with apraxia of gait is reported, and signs that 
may be used to differentiate apraxia of the legs from 
cerebellar ataxia, are described. [Standard tests show 
in] apraxia of gait that there is apraxia in all move- 
ments of the lower limbs together with motor signs of 
release from cortical control . . . signs of difficulty 
in abstract reasoning are usually present and abstract 
movements of the feet . . . are impossible or severely 
impaired. . . . It is concluded that apraxia of gait 
results from a transcortical innervatory paralysis of 
the legs, worsened by tonic innervation, rigidity and 
gegenhalten. In addition, gait is worsened by the fact 
that bilateral simultaneous movement of the legs is 
essential to walking.” (7 fig., 2 tables, 43 ref.)— 
Author summary. 
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6759. Meyer, Victor, & Falconer, Murray A. 
(Guy’s-Maudsley Neurosurgical Unit, London, Eng- 
land) Defects of learning ability with massive 
lesions of the temporal lobe. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 472-477.—Comparisons for 7 cases on 7 learning 
tests and 5 intelligence tests show verbal scores fol- 
lowing operation lower than performance. Non- 
dominant lobectomy has no depressing effect on au- 
ditory, visual, or tactile learning. Massive lesions 
of dominant lobe can lead to specific impairment of 
auditory learning —W. L. Wilkins. 

6760. Milstein, Victor, & Stevens, Janice R. (U. 
Oregon Medical School) Verbal and conditioned 
avoidance learning during abnormal EEG dis- 
charge. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 50-60.—‘“The 
hypothesis tested in this experiment was that the 
presence of diffuse abnormal EEG discharges induced 
by flickered light would interfere with learning new 
material. Three groups of epileptic subjects were 
employed presenting the following types of flickered 
light induced EEG abnormalities: |) spike-wave and 
multiple spikes, four subjects; 11) slowing-delta or 
theta, three subjects; 111) mixed—sharp and slow or 
spike and slow, two subjects. All of the abnormal 
potentials appeared diffusely over the scalp. . . . The 
possibility is suggested that spontaneously arising 
epileptiform activity in the EEG may not be function- 
ally identical with flickered light induced potentials of 
similar appearance.”—N. H. Pronko. 

6761. Morinaga, S. (Psychological Inst., Chiba- 
Shi, Japan) Uber die eigenartigen Seh- und Ori- 
entierungsstérungen bei einem Hirnverletzten: 
“Ein Mann, der nur eine einzige Figur sieht.” |On 
peculiar visual and orientation disturbances in a case 
of brain injury: “A man who sees a single figure 
only.” | Psychol. Beit., 1960, 5, 167-174.—The case 
of a patient who was unable to see several objects 
simultaneously due to visual and sensomotoric dis- 
turbances is reported. A limitation of the visual field 
cannot be the cause, since the patient is able to per- 
ceive larger figures when exposed by tachistoscope ; 
i.e., he does not just complete partial perceptions. The 
assumption is that due to a disturbance of visual func- 
tions, structuring of the visual field into a single 
ground and a single figure is the only structuring the 
visual functions are capable of in this case. ( English 
& French summaries )}—H. J. Priester. 

6762. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Whiplash injury with amnesia for life experiences. 
Bull. Los Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1959, 24, 27-30.—The 
increase in whiplash injuries to motor vehicle pas- 
sengers has produced a wide variety of symptoms and 
disorders: sprains, nerve root injury, crushed discs 
or spinal cord, etc. The present report is of 2 cases 
in which amnesia developed within a few minutes of 
a whiplash injury without direct injury to the head. 
A mechanism is postulated for these amnesic effects.— 
I. N. Mensh. 


6763. Otto, Ulf. Brain injury syndrome subse- 
quent to a bullet wound in a nine year old boy. 
Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 161-169.—A _ bullet 
wound left residual hemiparesis, precocious body 
changes, a coarsening of the premorbid personality, 
and general disturbance of cerebral functioning beside 
focal damage. Psychiatric examination confirmed the 
localization of damage but was inadequate to localize 
it precisely.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
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6764. Otto, Ulf. The postconcussion syndrome 
in children. Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 6-20.— 
Among 125 cases of head injury, factors in respect 
of heredity, pregnancy, delivery, early development, 
premorbid personality, and earlier illnesses were sig- 
nificant. Character changes were more frequent than 
neurovegetative symptoms. For 80%, electroenceph- 
alograms were significant. Prolonged hospitalization 
played a part in the posttraumatic picture. In judg- 
ing the individual case, the physician receives little 
help from present knowledge in this field.—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 


6765. Parsons, Oscar A., & Gottlieb, Ann Lodge. 
(Duke U. Medical Center) Visual field impairment 
in brain damage. AMA Arch. Ophthal., 1960, 63, 
1009-1015.—Recent investigators have sought to 
measure deficits due to brain pathology by determina- 
tion of thresholds for flicker and fusion throughout 
the visual field. This flicker-fusion perimetry method 
successfully identified 16 of 22 brain-damaged and 
successfully discriminated 18 of 22 controls. Right 
vs. left eye reliability was .96 and test-retest correla- 
tion .90. Hence, flicker-perimetry is a reliable and 
valid indicator of visual impairment with brain dam- 
age.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6766. Piercy, Malcolm; Hecaen, H., & de Ajuri- 
aguerra, J. (National Hosp., Queen Square, London, 
England) Constructional apraxia associated with 
unilateral cerebral lesions: Left and right sided 
cases compared. Brain, 1960, 83, 225—242.—“Studies 
of constructional apraxia are briefly reviewed in rela- 
tion to the respective roles of the 2 cerebral hem- 
ispheres ... an analysis is presented of the inci- 


dence, severity and nature of constructional apraxia 


resulting from unilateral cerebral lesions. . . . the 
disability is more frequent and more severe in right 
hemisphere cases and the localization of responsible 
lesions tends to be more restricted in right hemisphere 
cases. Qualitative differences between the construc- 
tional performances of left and right hemisphere cases 
are analyzed and discussed. It is concluded (a) that 
the differences between the two groups in severity and 
frequency of the disability cannot be accounted for by 
the masking effect of paresis and dysphasia or by uni- 
lateral imperception; (b) that the qualitative differ- 
ences observed cannot be attributed to differences in 
severity alone; (c) that the right cerebral hemisphere 
in right-handed people has a special non-subordinate 
role in the cognitive functions involved in normal con- 
structional performance.” (4 tables, 4 fig., 27 ref.)— 
Author summary. 


6767. Reitan, Ralph M. (Indiana U. Medical 
Center, Indianapolis) The significance of dysphasia 
for intelligence and adaptive abilities. J. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 355-376.—The relationship between lan- 
guage functions and adaptive intelligence was studied 
using 3 groups (N == 32 in each) including: Ss with 
brain damage but no organic language dysfunction, 
and Ss who were hospitalized for various reasons but 
with no evidence of brain damage. The brain-dam- 
aged groups performed more poorly than the controls 
on all measures with the possible exception of the 
nondysphasic group on the verbal Wechsler subtests. 
The dysphasic group performed significantly more 
poorly than the nondysphasic group only on tests 
explicitly requiring expressive or receptive language 
functions. The results suggested that intact language 
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functions may be less important for thinking and 
adaptive intelligence than is generally believed, since 
the dysphasics compared so well with nondysphasic, 
brain-damaged Ss on all other ,measures.—Author 
abstract. 


6768. Rey, André. Sollicitation de la mémoire 
de fixation par des mots et des objects présentés 
simultanément: Réaction de sujets présentant des 
troubles mnésiques. [Memory for simultaneously 
presented words and objects: The reaction of subjects 
suffering from mnemonic defects.] Arch. Psychol., 
Geneve, 1959, 37, 126-139.—A series of 10 pairs con- 
sisting of a word and an object was used in this study. 
The words and objects were presented simultaneously. 
The Ss recalled more objects than words. Ss suffer- 
ing from cerebral disorders involving mnemonic de- 
ficiency showed an even greater tendency to recall 
objects rather than words. The author discusses 
these results and proposes a hypothesis concerning 
cerebral dynamics and the decoding of sensory mes- 
sages.—H. C. Triandis. 


6769. Rose, F. Clifford, & Symonds, C. P. 
tional Hosp., Queen Square, London, England) Per- 
sistent memory defect following encephalitis. 
Brain, 1960, 83, 195-212.—A <etailed presentation of 
4 patients whose illness began with fever and delirium 
and who, after recovery, showed a permanent retro- 
grade amnesia of 2 or more years, gross defects of 
recent memory and relatively little impairment of 
other intellectual functions. Psychological findings 
are given in detail, and the nature of the illness and 
localization of the lesion are discussed. The authors 
conclude that the illness was a viral encephalitis “with 
a selective incidence upon the hippocampus, fornix or 
mammillary bodies, the most probable site being the 
anterior part of the temporal lobes.” (2 tables)— 
M. L. Simmel. 


6770. Stevens, Janice R., & Stevens, Carl M. (U. 
Oregon Med. School) Cyclic conditioning of epi- 
leptic discharges. EEG clin. Neurophysiol., 1960, 
12, 705-714.—Utilizing a cyclic conditioning tech- 
nique, 8 Ss with light-sensitive epilepsy were used to 
test the hypothesis that a state of conditioned ex- 
pectancy was responsible for the marked increase in 
epileptiform activity during and following the non- 
reinforced or delay situation seen in previous re- 
search. As before, there was no conditioning of the 
light-induced spike wave response, but a striking 
exaggeration of paroxysmal abnormality occurred in 
relation to unreinforced conditioning signals. Cycle 
conditioning of paroxysmal response to reinforced and 
particularly to unreinforced stimuli was felt to be 
demonstrated.—L. C. Johnson. 


6771. Walton, D., White, J. G., Black, D. A., & 
Young, A. J. The Modified Word-Learning Test: 
A cross validation study. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1959, 32, 213-220.—Certain difficulties in tests for 
diagnosing organic brain damage are discussed. Of 
259 Ss, 247 or 95% were correctly classified. None 
of the normals, neurotics, or psychotics were mis- 
classified as organic. 85% of organics were classified 
correctly. Intelligence, vocabulary level, and age in- 
fluence the score but not so as to produce false “or- 
ganic scores.”—C. L. Winder. 


(See also Abstracts 6180, 6183, 6444, 6457, 6673, 
6820, 6845, 6930, 7018) 
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6772. Andersland, Phyllis Burgess. (Michigan 
Public Schools, East Lansing) Maternal and envi- 
ronmental factors related to success in speech 
improvement training. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 
4, 79-90.—Long-term effects of a kindergarten speech 
improvement program on articulation and relationship 
to socioeconomic levels, certain maternal personality 
traits, and maternal-family attitude factors. The 
Gordon Personal Profile, Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument, and a personal data questionnaire were 
given to 94 mothers who were evaluated on socio- 
economic level. Relationships seemed to exist be- 
tween children’s articulation and maternal scores in 
the extremes of personality tests. Effects upon artic- 
ulation of maternal rejection, adjustment, and supe- 
rior intelligence in the child appeared to warrant addi- 
tional research.—M. F. Palmer. 


6773. Bangs, Tina E. (Houston Speech & Hear- 
ing Center, Tex.) Diagnostic training opportuni- 
ties. ASHA, 1961, 3, 35-38.—Discussion of the prob- 
lems and opportunities in medical centers for the 
training of speech pathologists and audiologists, and 
the organizational problems and opportunities found 
in such settings —M. F. Palmer. 


6774. Bangs, Tina E. (Houston Speech & Hear- 
ing Center, Tex.) Evaluating children with lan- 
guage delay. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 6-18.— 
Systematic review of the process of study of language- 
delayed children before speech rehabilitation starts, 
consisting of advice concerning initial interviews, ob- 
servation classes, psychometric testing, language level 
tests, perceptive tests, social maturity, etc—M. F. 
Palmer. 


6775. Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll.) The 
development of stuttering: III. Theoretical and 
clinical implications. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 
67-82.—The last of 3 articles on the course of the 
development of stuttering based on the study of the 
clinical records of 418 stutterers from 2 to 16 years 
of age. The concept of primary and secondary 
stuttering is inadequate and misleading. At every 
level of development integral symptoms of stuttering 
may be viewed as anticipatory struggle behavior con- 
sisting of tension and fragmentation in speech. Stut- 
tering is not caused directly by fear or anxiety as 
much as by the stutterers anticipations, predictions, 
or preconceptions of speech. Each of the 4 major 
phases into which the development of stuttering may 
be divided demands an essentially different method of 
clinical treatment.—M. F. Palmer. 


6776. Bloomer, H. Harlan. (U. Michigan) A 
needle’s-eye view of language disturbances. Ed- 
ucation, 1959, 79, 395-398.—The causes of language 
delay, disturbed speech and language, and implications 
of disturbances for personal and social uses of speech 
are discussed.—S. M. Amatora. 


6777. Bluemel, C. S. (Englewood, Colo.) Con- 
cepts of stammering: A century in review. J. 
speech hearing Dis., 1960, 25, 24-32.—Review of 
many clinical efforts during the past century to im- 
prove stuttering. Stuttering should be used to iden- 
tify an oral speech disturbance and stammering a 
broader concept of thinking behind stuttering. A 
stammerer appears to be a poorly integrated person, 
inwardly excitable, easily flustered, and confused; 
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functioning of his internal organs is easily disturbed 
by stress. A stammerer could continue throughout 
life without a speech breakdown, but if a child or an 
adult encounters acute or sustained stress, speech be- 
comes disorganized. Therapy should attempt to re- 
organize speech rather than remove multiform symp- 
toms of the disturbance. Pupil must have a rich 
opportunity of hearing and feeling himself talking 
normally. Throughout, the stammerer should lay 
emphasis on clear, verbal thinking so fluent speech 
emerges. Early therapy is the most effective. —M. F. 
Palmer. 

6778. Clark, Ruth Millburn. (U. Denver) 
Speech pathology (logopedics) in the U.S.S.R. 
ASHA, 1961, 3, 43-45.—Review of the general pro- 
grams carried out in the USSR in the field of speech 
pathology with information on some of the techniques 
and of the organization of this field of work in the 
USSR.—M. F. Palmer. 

6779. Counihan, Donald T. (U. Oklahoma) 
Articulation skills of adolescents and adults with 
cleft palates. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 181-187. 
—55 operated cleft palate persons, 13-23 years, were 
studied in respect to correct production of 23 con- 
sonant elements and 9 consonant blends. 71% of the 
consonants tested were correctly articulated; nasal 
emission appeared to be a significant factor in mis- 
articulation. Sounds misarticulated more than 40% 
of the time were: (z), (s), (§), (t§),fand (dz). 
Sounds correctly articulated 100% of the time were 
(j), (h), (w), and (m). Cleft palate Ss on the 
Templin norms were seriously retarded in articula- 
tory skills. On the whole these Ss had greater diffi- 
culty with consonant blends than with single con- 
sonant elements.—M. F. Palmer. 


6780. Doehring, Donald G. (Indiana U. Medical 
School) Visual spatial memory in aphasic chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 138-149.—Ac- 
curacy of memory for location of visuai stimulus as 
function of delayed recall, interference of fixation, and 
duration of exposure was investigated with 20 aphasic 
children, 20 normal children, and 20 deaf children. 
Accuracy of performance was unaffected by variations 
in duration exposure in all groups, and was decreased 
by some amount for each group by delay of recall and 
interference with fixation, and changed as a function 
of chronological age in same way for all 3 groups. 
Aphasic group was significantly less accurate than 
deaf and normal groups in terms of total error. Re- 
sults suggest that children classified as aphasic are 
retarded in some, but not all, aspects of visual-percep- 
tive ability—M. F. Palmer. 

6781. Elliott, Franklyn. (North Shore Schools, 
Sea Cliff, N. Y.) Clinical observations regarding 
negative practice. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 
196-197.—Negative practice has not proved wholly 
satisfactory. Many boys associated incorrect sounds 
with doing something bad, producing guilt feelings, 
intense conflict, and similar negative reactions. The 
act of lisping had a specific negative symbolic value 
for many of the parents and children. It is important 
that clinicians consider the psychological forces which 
are generated and remain active within a child when 
he is urged to use such a technique as negative prac- 
tice —M., F, Palmer. 

6782. Emerick, Lonnie L. (Michigan State U.) 
Extensional definition and attitude toward stutter- 
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ing. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 181-186.—21 male 
and 127 female elementary school teachers, Grades 
1-6, were ranked on the lowa Scale of Attitude To- 
ward Stuttering, and listened to a 3.5 min. tape re- 
cording of the oral reading of an individual who 
considered himself a stutterer. The following conclu- 
sions were drawn: (a) more tolerant attitudes toward 
stuttering produce higher stuttering counts; (b) 
training in speech correction develops tolerance; (c) 
attitude toward and counting moments of stuttering 
are not dependent in any important way upon marital 
status, parental status, age of Ss’ children, grade level 
taught, and career plans.—M. F. Palmer. 

6783. Everhart, Rodney W. (Central Michigan 
U.) Literature survey of growth and develop- 
mental factors in articulatory maturation. /. 
speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 59-69.—There seems to be 
a positive correlation between low intelligence and 
incidence of articulatory disorders. Reading and 
articulatory maturation appear to be associated. No 
significant differences between Negro and white boys 
having dyslalia in regard to other developmental items 
were found. Other differences in development, how- 
ever, were noted between Negro and white races. 
Articulatory defects were more prevalent among boys 
than girls. Articulatory difficulty may be caused by 
failure to establish unilateral dominance. Most in- 
vestigators feel that speech generally does not develop 
until large muscular mechanisms have matured suf- 
ficiently —M. F. Palmer. 

6784. Freeman, Gerald G. (Oakland County 
School District, Mich.) County speech services: 
A clinical program in the public schools. ASHA, 


1961, 3, 46-47.—Description of a speech correction 


program in the County Schools Office of Oakland 
County, Michigan, designed to provide supplementary 
clinical services to public school speech correctionists 
in the county and to coordinate clinical and classroom 
practices—M, F, Palmer. 


6785. Goodstein, Leonard D. (U. lowa) MMPI 
differences between parents of children with cleft 
palates and parents of physically normal children. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 31-38.—170 mothers and 
157 fathers of children with cleft palates were studied 
on MMPI in relationship to a previously studied con- 
trol group of parents of physically normal children. 
Experimental group was higher on L scale and con- 
trols on K. Comparison of individual profiles yielded 
significant results with experimental group mothers 
more frequently showing Mf and Pa as highest and 
control mothers having Pd as high. Experimental 
group fathers showed As and D mgre frequently, 
while control fathers showed Hy, Pd, and Mf more 
frequently. On Pd and Sc scales controls were sig- 
nificantly higher. Experimental group parents were 
significantly higher on the Anxiety scale. The differ- 
ences, however, were small; and they do not appear 


to be real, even though mathematically significant.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


6786. Goodstein, Leonard D. (U. Iowa) Per- 
sonality test differences in parents of children with 
cleft palates. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 39-43.— 
An attempt was made to relate the adjustment of 
parents with cleft palate childien as judged from a 
personality test to clinical factors, including age of the 
child, type of cleft, rated social adjustment, and par- 
ents’ adequacy. Ratings of parental adjustment based 
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on the MMPI were of little help in understanding par- 
ents of children with cleft palates —M. F. Palmer. 

6787. Greene, Margaret C. L. (Stoke Mande- 
ville Hosp., Aylesbury, Buckinghamshire, England) 
Speech analysis of 263 cleft palate cases. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 43-48.—263 cleft palate cases 
were assessed for nasopharyngeal competence, artic- 
ulation, and nasality, following repair of the palate 
by V-Y retroposition and by secondary surgical pro- 
cedures. Primary repair yields good results and a 
high percentage of nonnasa! speakers. Lateral de- 
fects in articulation, however, are more common 
among these patients. Secondary surgical procedures 
are not very successful_—M. F. Palmer. 

6788. Hejna, Robert F. (U. Connecticut) A 
case of involuntary vocalization. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1960, 25, 197.—While a 14-year-old boy was 
listening to the examiner vocalizations were emitted 
by the patient which were noncommunicative, consist- 
ing for the most part of glottal sounds, single syllables, 
and consonants such as (s), (k), and (uh). Grunts 
were also produced. Occasionally these intruded even 
in spontaneous conversation along with facial tics. 
Because of the possibility that the facial and vocal 
tics may have been emotionally based, psychiatric 
treatment had been given this boy prior to attendance 
at speech clinic—M. F. Palmer. 


6789. Hejna, Robert F. (U. Connecticut) In- 
voluntary vocalization. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 86-88.—Review of the literature on involuntary 
vocalization from De La Tourette on through modern 
case reports. The condition is relatively rare.—M. F. 
Palmer. 

6790. Iwert, H. (Hundsgasse 2, Bonn, Germany ) 
Kasuistische Beitrage zur Psychologie der stot- 
ternden Kinder und Jugendlichen. [Casuistic con- 
tributions to the psychology of stammering children 
and youth.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 508-521.—The 
various causes of stammering are discussed on the 
basis of 6 cases. Emphasis is given to the unity of 
personality and to the social structure of man. On 
this basis, findings are discussed. Stammering is just 
1 symptom of a totality of disturbed behavior. (18 
ref., English & French summaries )—H. J. Priester. 

6791. Lillywhite, Herold. (U. Oregon Medical 
School) Toward a philosophy of professional be- 
havior. ASHA, 1961, 3, 39-42.—Any professional 
person working in the field of speech pathology and 
audiology should work toward a pattern of profes- 
sional behavior most consistent with his needs, and 
should reexamine frequently his concepts of himself 
as a professional person, of other professional persons, 
and of individuals with communicative disorders he 
serves. These concept appraisals should be made not 
only in terms of the code of ethics, but also in light 
of the intangibles that go beyond the code—M. F. 
Palmer. 

6792. Mange, Charles V. (Kalamazoo County 
Schools, Mich.) Relationships between selected 
auditory perceptual factors and articulation abil- 
ity. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 67-74.—35 children 
with functional misarticulation of (r) and a group 
of 35 matched normal-speaking children were studied 
on auditory testing including the Seashore Measure- 
ments of Pitch, Loudness, and Timbre, auditory flutter 
fusion rate, and word synthesis. There was a sig- 
nificant but low partial correlation between phonetic 
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word synthesis ability and number of articulation 
errors. There were no significant relationships be- 
tween the other auditory abilities and the number of 
errors. The control group achieved significantly 
higher scores than the experimental group in dis- 
crimination of pitch—M, F. Palmer. 


6793. Monsees, Edna K. (Children’s Hosp. Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Aphasia in children. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 83-86.—Author believes that aphasic 
disability in children is a disorder in the perception 
of temporal sequence, auditory, and perhaps visual. 
No adequate tests of aphasia exist —M. F. Palmer. 


6794. Morley, Muriel E. (King’s Coll., Durham 
U., England) Speech therapy in Great Britain. 
ASHA, 1961, 3, 83-84.—Description of the situation 
in Great Britain where regardless of the opinions of 
various members of the profession, the profession has 
been considered both by the medical profession and 
by official government acts as a subdivision of the 
technical auxiliary fields of medicine. The British 
College of Speech Therapists is continuing to work 
for recognition of the nature of the profession by the 
Ministry of Health at the administrative level.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


6795. Mbrris, Hughlett L., Spriestersbach, D. C., 
& Darley, Frederic L. (U.lowa) An articulation 
test for assessing competency of velopharyngeal 
closure. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 48-55.—The 
Templin-Darley Diagnostic Test of Articulation was 
administered to 50 children with cleft palates, split 
into equivalent groups with adequate and inadequate 
velopharyngeal closure. On the basis of obtained 
group differences, a 43-item Iowa Pressure Articula- 


tion Test was constructed. Fricatives, plosives, and 
affricates are the best discriminators between speakers 


with adequate and inadequate closure. Position has 
no differential discriminatory effect. Cleft palate 
speakers with adequate closure give essentially similar 
performance on consonantal singles, 2-element items, 
and 3-element items, while those with inadequate 
closure have increasingly greater difficulty—M. F. 
Palmer. 


6796. Mysak, Edward D. (U. Connecticut) 
Servo theory and stuttering. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1960, 25, 188-195.—Stuttering is viewed as a condi- 
tion of verbalizing deautomaticity resulting from dis- 
turbances in reflexive and automatic mechanisms in 
various parts of the total linquistic circuitry —M. F. 
Palmer. 


6797. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Disturbances of language. Education, 1959, 79, 
404—407.—A detailed discussion of organic disturb- 
ances of language at different life stages and of func- 
tional disturbances in early childhood.—S. M. Ama- 
tora. 


6798. Peins, Maryann. (Southern Connecticut 
State Coll.) Adaptation effect and spontaneous 
recovery in stuttering expectancy. J. speech hear. 
Res., 1961, 4, 91-99.—16 stutterers silently read a 
passage 5 times on each of 4 consecutive days and 
marked words they would expect to stutter on oral 
reading. A control group of 16 stutterers orally read 
a passage 5 times on each of 4 consecutive days. Both 
groups then read the passage aloud 5 successive times. 
An expectancy adaptation effect was not demon- 
strated. Evidence was obtained for spontaneous re- 
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covery within the expectancy paradigm only between 
Days 1 and 2.—M. F. Palmer. 


6799. Peters, Robert W., & Simonson, Walter E. 
(Mississippi Southern Coll.) Generalization of 
stuttering behavior through associative learning. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 9-14.—10 stutterers 
learned words of low stuttering potential in associa- 
tion with words of high and low stuttering potential. 
Stuttering was significantly more frequent on words 
learned in association with words of high stuttering 
potential—M. F. Palmer. 


6800. Raph, Jane Beasley. (Rutgers U.) Deter- 
minants of motivation in speech therapy. J. speech 
hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 13-17.—Review of literature on 
motivation and its implications for speech therapy.— 
M. F. Palmer. 


6801. Schuell, Hildred; Jenkins, James, & 
Landis, Lydia. (U. Minnesota) Relationship be- 
tween auditory comprehension and word frequency 
in aphasia. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 30-36.—47 
males and 1 female aphasics in the Neurology Service, 
Minneapolis Veterans Administration Hospital were 
given the Ammons Full Range Picture Vocabulary 
Test, Form A, and the frequency of 83 of the 85 test 
words was plotted in connection with expected Thorn- 
dike-Lorge frequency. Total errors on each of the 
83 words and errors made on each quartile of the 
initial distribution were analyzed. Significant gains 
were made between initial and final testing. Relative 
frequency of word use was an important factor in the 
ability of aphasic Ss to comprehend. Gains made 
during recovery were related to original performance 
and word frequency.—M. F. Palmer. 


6802. Sherman, Dorothy, & Cullinan, Walter L. 
(U. lowa) Several procedures for scaling articula- 
tion. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 191-198.—Meas- 
urements of articulation defectiveness were obtained 
for 50 1l-min. tape recorded samples of children’s 
speech, using a 9-point, equal-appearing interval scale. 
14 Os rated consecutive 10-sec. segments of each 
sample, and a mean scale value was computed for each 
sample for each O. An additional 15 Os rated each 
sample once as a whole. Results of the 2 procedures 
are similar and agree with previous experiment by 
which scale values for same 50 samples were obtained 
from O responses to randomized 10-sec. segments. 
Each of 6 sets of median-scale values for 10-sec. seg- 
ments is highly correlated with a set of means of re- 
sponses to each sample as a whole.—M. F. Palmer. 


6803. Sommers, Ronald K., Cockerille, Clara E., 
Paul, Clara D., Bowser, Dolores C., Fichter, 
George R., Fenton, Ann K., & Copetas, Florence 
G. (Armstrong County Schools, Pa.) Effects of 
speech therapy and speech improvement upon 
articulation and reading. J. speech hear. Dis., 1961, 
26, 27-38.—Effects of speech improvement and speech 
therapy upon articulation and reading of 752 children 
in the Ist grade defective in 1 or more of 10 con- 
sonant sounds, 760 children with normal articulation, 
and 2 matched groups of 25 children with more severe 
articulation problems. Reading comprehension and 
factor scores for children with misarticulations and 
for children with normal articulation were not sig- 
nificantly changed by speech correction procedures, 
except in the matched group with severe problems. 
Articulation was improved more by speech therapy 
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than by 
Palmer. 


6804. Spriestersbach, D. C. State U. Iowa) 
Counseling parents of children with cleft lips and 
palates. J. chronic Dis., 1961, 13, 244-252.—Pre- 
liminary analyses of Kinsey-type interview data from 
a study of 175 sets of parents of children with cleft 
lips and palates and a like number of controls lead to 
some suggestions about the form counseling should 
take in this area.—V. G. Laties. 

6805. Stewart, Joseph L. (U. Denver) The 
problem of stuttering in certain North American 
Indian societies. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, Suppl. 
No. 6. 87 p.—Effect of cultural factors, including 
nursing and feeding, toilet training, sexual socializa- 
tion, dependence, aggression, and speech and language 
development, in determination and perpetuation of 
stuttering was studied among the Cowichans of Van- 
couver Island and compared with the Utes, said not 
to stutter. Differences in permissiveness of Ute cul- 
ture vs. ritually-disciplined Cowichans were found. 
Speech rituals have declined. The diagnostic use of 
a term equivalent to the word stuttering seems to 
exert an influence—M. F. Palmer. 

6806. Stoicheff, Margaret L. (U. Iowa) Moti- 
vating instructions and language performance of 
dysphasic subjects. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 
75-85.—Speech behavior of 42 dysphasic Ss following 
3 types of motivating instruction—encouraging, dis- 
couraging, nonevaluative—was investigated in terms 
of number of errors on naming and reading tests and 
self-ratings of performance. Dysphasic patients sub- 
jected to discouraging instructions do significantly 
more poorly on language tasks than do those under 
encouraging instructions. Dysphasic patients under 
discouraging instructions rate their performance more 
poorly than do those under encouraging instructions. 
There is a psychological component in symptomatol- 
ogy presented by the dysphasic individual, and the 
author postulates the concept of anxiety as an ex- 
planation.—M. F. Palmer. 

6807. Sutton, Samuel, & Chase, Richard Allen. 
(Columbia U.) White noise and stuttering. J. 
speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 72.—Presentation of white 
noise during oral reading was triggered by a voice 
actuated relay. In 1 condition the presentation of 
noise occurred only during phonation, and in the 2nd 
condition noise was presented only during silent 
periods. These 2 conditions were compared with 
continuous noise, wearing of earphones with no noise, 
and controlled readings under normal conditions. 
Noise conditions clearly improved correct word rate, 
however, when comparing 3 noise conditions it was 
also noted that the condition in which noise occurs 
during silence is just as effective as the other 2 con- 
ditions in which noise-masking does occur. Thus, a 
re-evaluation of the way in which noise reduces stut- 
tering needs to be made.—M., F. Palmer. 


6808. Trapp, E. Philip, & Evans, Janet. (U. 
Arkansas) Functional articulatory defect and per- 
formance on a nonverbal task. J. speech hear. Dis., 
1960, 25, 176-180.—The Wechsler digit symbol sub- 
test which is sensitive to anxiety levels was used on 
18 articulatory defects of a mild nature compared with 
18 severe cases and a control group of children with 
normal speech. Children with mild functional artic- 
ulatory defects performed significantly better on a 
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set of 5 trials on the Wechsler digit symbol subtest 
than children with severe functional articulatory dis- 
orders.—M. F. Palmer. 

6809. Wallen, Vincent. (320lst USAF Hosp., 
Eglin AFB, Fla.) A stutterer with a low IQ. J. 
speech hear. Dis., 1961, 26, 89.—Case report on a 
stutterer of relatively low intelligence, unwillingness 
to verbalize, and lack of motivation for therapy, em- 
phasizing that stuttering is not found alone in persons 
of normal or above-normal intelligence—M. F. 
Palmer. 


6810. Weaver, Carl H., Furbee, Catherine, & 
Everhart, Rodney W. (Central Michigan U.) Pa- 
ternal occupational class and articulatory defects 
in children. J. speech hear. Dis., 1960, 25, 171-175.— 
For 594 children classified according to the United 
States Census Scale and the Minnesota Scale for 
Paternal Occupations, paternal occupational status is 
significantly related to early speech maturation. More 
children without articulatory defects come from homes 
in upper occupational groups. Only the 2 lowest oc- 
cupational classes affect significantly the number of 
articulatory defects —M. F. Palmer. 


6811. Wilson, Lillian F., Doehring, Donald, & 
Hirsh, Ira J. (Houston Public Schools, Tex.) Au- 
ditory discrimination learning by aphasic and non- 
aphasic children. J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 130- 
137.—14 sensory aphasic children were compared with 
14 nonaphasic children on tasks of associating 4 au- 
ditory stimuli with 4 visually presented alphabet 
letters. Auditory stimuli consisted of long tone, short 
tone, long noise, and short noise. Over 50% of the 
aphasic children learned the task in about the same 
number of trails as nonaphasics. The others failed 
completely. Difference was unrelated to age, IQ, or 
amount of hearing loss. Possibly poor performance 
was the result of special difficulty in learning to asso- 
ciate 4 visual stimuli with 4 auditory stimuli—M. F. 
Palmer. 


6812. Wood, Nancy E. (Western Reserve U.) 
Language disorders: An educational problem. Ed- 
ucation, 1959, 79, 399-403.—Educational problems 
often are revealed by psychometric tests to be lan- 
guage problems, whether in inner speech, receptive 
language, or expressive language. Research findings 
are summarized for disturbances of peripheral and of 
central character—S. M. Amatora. 


(See also Abstracts 5517, 6535, 6571, 6644, 6892) 
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6813. Badgeley, Elizabeth W. (Columbia U.) 
Some indications of muscular armoring in two 
six-year-old retarded children. J. genet. Psychol., 
1961, 98, 127-131.—A study was made of 2 diagnosed 
retarded children, a boy and a girl, with IQ’s between 
50 and 70 on the Binet. They were chosen from a 
random sampling of 30 retarded children in classes at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University. Detailed 
medical and social histories suggested possible severe 
emotional problems overlying or complicating non- 
specific, organic “brain-damage.” Observations made 
for 6 weeks through a l-way mirror noted posture 
and movement coordinated with speech, socialization, 
emotional states, and character structure. Wilhelm 
Reich describes as muscular armoring chronic, mus- 
cular hypertensions which dull and distort perception 
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and “inhibit every kind of excitation of pleasure, 
hatred, and anxiety alike.” Muscular tensions and 
characteristic behaviors were observed in both chil- 
dren. Observations might be developed as diagnostic 
tools where retardation stemming from emotional 
blocking calls for psychotherapeutic approaches.— 
E. Y. Beeman. 

6814. Bailey, R. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) New 
lamps for old. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 713-717.— 
A history of the legislative attitudes toward mental 
deficiency since the Act of 1913 defined levels and 
areas suggests that Scotland may be better off than 
England in management of the social and economic 
aspects of the problem and that the 1959 recommenda- 
tions to Parliament may have noticeable effects.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6815. Lipman, R. S. (Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) 
Children’s manifest anxiety in retardates and ap- 
proximately equal M.A. normals. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 1027-1028.—No difference in mean 
CMA scale scores was found between retardates from 
2 institutions, one with a custodial and rehabilitative 
and the other with just a rehabilitative program. 
Anxiety, as defined by CMA scale, cannot account 
for performance differences between retardates and 
roughly equal MA normal males for whom other 
studies have reported results. “Anxiety may be a 
factor in certain female comparisons although, typ- 
ically, performance differences between high and low 
MAS subjects become significant mainly when Ss are 
selected from the extremes of the anxiety distribu- 
tion."—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

6816. Moss, James W., Moss, Margaret, & 
Tizard, Jack. (U. Illinois) Electrodermal re- 
sponse audiometry with mentally defective chil- 
dren. J. speech hear. Res., 1961, 4, 41-47.—24 insti- 
tutionalized mentally defective Ss ranging in age from 
5 yr., 4 mo. to 15 yr., 2 mo. with a median IQ of 37 
were studied once with a mild electric skin stimulus 
and once with a bright light as unconditioned stim- 
ulus. The EDR records were rated good, fair, or 
poor. Only 13 of the total 48 records were rated as 
good or fair. EDR audiometry with mentally defec- 
tive children is of limited utility-—M. F. Palmer. 

6817. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Ohwaki, Mieko; 
Hariu, Tohru, & Hayasaka, Kazuko. (Tohoku U.., 
Japan) Seishin haku-jyakuji-y6 oyobi teiseishin 
nenreiji-y6 ripp6tai kumiawase test sakusei no 
kokoromi. [An attempt at constructing a block- 
design test for the feebleminded and young child.] 
Tohoku J. exp. Psychol., 1960, 2, 111-118.—In Exp. 
I, 22 Ss from 2.2 to 6.10 were tested on 38 designs. 
Based on the number of successful designs and the 
time required, 19 designs were selected for Exp. 
II. Spearman’s rank order correlation between the 
number of designs succeeded and MA measured with 
Suzuki-Binet Scale was .80 with 48 Ss. Observa- 
tion and analysis of young Ss indicated that this test 
requires perceptual differentiation of each surface of 
the block from the global perception of the block as 
a whole and abstraction of the color of the design and 
the block. (English summary)—S. Ohwaki. 

6818. Silverstein, A. B., & Fisher,G.M. (Pacific 
State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) An evaluation of two 
short forms of the Stanford-Binet, Form L-M, for 
use with mentally retarded adults. Amer. J. ment. 
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Defic., 1961, 65, 486-488.—160 retarded adult patients 
were given the Stanford-Binet, Form L-M._ Their 
test records were scored to give IQs on the Wright 
and Terman-Merrill short forms as well as on the full 
scale. The following results were obtained: (a) the 
differences between the mean IQ on the full scale and 
the mean IQs on the 2 short forms were less than one 
point but highly significant, (b) estimates of 1Qs on 
the full scale from IQs on the short forms were ac- 
curate within 1 point in from % to % of the cases, 
(c) the Wright short form required the administra- 
tion of approximately 80% and the Terman-Merrill 
short form approximately 60% of the items adminis- 
tered on the full scale, and (d) the effect on reliability 
of using the short forms was estimated to be very 
slight. These results suggest that the use of either 
of the short forms with mentally retarded adults is 
justified where time is essential —V. S. Sexton. 

6819. Weinschenk, C. (Ortenbergstr. 8, Mar- 
burg/Lahn, Germany) Uber die Struktur des 
erworbenen Schwachsinns. [On the structure of 
acquired feeble-mindedness.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 
624-644.—When feeble-mindedness is acquired, orig- 
inally normal intellectual capacity gives way to dis- 
eased changes. The various processes and defective 
functions that can be observed in such cases are dis- 
cussed. (33 ref., English & French summaries )— 
H. J. Priester. 


(See also Abstracts 5781, 5793, 5977, 6174, 6407, 
6536, 6809, 6885) 
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6820. Barnett, C. D., Ellis, N., & Pryer, Margaret 
W. (State Colony & Training School, Pineville, La.) 
Learning in familial and brain-injured defectives. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 894-901.—“From six 
previously conducted learning studies (oddity prob- 
lem, object-quality discrimination, mirror drawing, 
rotary pursuit, maze learning, and serial verbal learn- 
ing) the S list was re-evaluated in order to determine 
how many Ss could be diagnosed as brain-injured or 
familial. From this list, Ss were selected for a sev- 
enth investigation (Yerkes double alternation). A\l- 
though organic cases with gross physical signs were 
excluded and MA differences between the groups 
taken into account, significant differences (p < .05) 
in favor of the familials were found on two of the 
tasks (serial verbal learning and Yerkes). An at- 
tempt to reconcile some of the disparate findings of 
earlier studies is presented, along with a survey of 
representative literature on the topic.”—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 

6821. Barnett, C. D., Ellis, N. R., & Pryer, M. W. 
Absence of noise effects in the simple operant be- 
havior of defectives. Percept. mot. Skills, 1960, 10, 
167-170.—“Twenty defective Ss, divided into a high 
and a low MA group, performed an operant task 
under conditions of noise vs. no noise. Although the 
high MA Ss gave a significantly greater response 
rate than the low group, neither group was affected 
by the change in auditory stimulation. A non-signifi- 
cant trend was noted for the performance of the high 
MA group to be decreased by the noise, while that of 
the low MA group tended to be enhanced. The sim- 
ilarity between the present findings and those of 
earlier studies employing normal Ss was pointed out.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 
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6822. Barnett, Charles D. (Austin State School, 
Tex.) Toward a realistic approach to the chang- 
ing IQ. Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 57, 107-117.—The 
heredity-environment question in respect of intelli- 
gence is reviewed historically along with a review of 
the mental test movement. The evaluation of a 
change in test score is treated. The author feels that 
appropriate emphasis should be placed on the assets 
and liabilities of mentally retarded children. Such 
children should be viewed in terms of their behavior 
and not in terms of test scores—V.. Staudt-Sexton. 


6823. Behn, S. (U. Bonn, Germany) Die Urteils- 
kraft der Minderbegabten. [Judgment of the in- 
ferior gifted.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 422-432.— 
Inferior gifted are good observers in a narrow sphere; 
they observe each detail concerning persons that can 
possibly threaten or help them. Among their critical 
or praising value judgments, discerning character- 
istics can sometimes be found—especially surprising 
when works of art are being judged. (English & 
French summaries )—H. J. Priester. 


6824. Benton, Arthur L., & Spreen, Otfried. 
(Towa City, Ia.) Visual memory test: The simula- 
tion of mental incompetence. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1961, 4, 79-83.—70 normal Ss were given the visual 
retention test with instructions to imagine they suf- 
fered from head-injuries due to an automobile accident 
and to respond correspondingly. The test consists of 


10 designs of geometrical figures which are exposed 
for 5” or 10” each and to be drawn from memory. 
Compared with 48 brain-damaged control Ss _ the 
“simulators” drew less correct reproductions, showed 
significantly more distortions ; but less omissions, size 


errors, and perseveration.—L. W. Brandt. 


6825. Blatt, B. (Southern Connecticut State 
Coll.) Some persistently recurring assumptions 
concerning the mentally subnormal. Train. sch. 
Bull., 1960, 57, 48-59.—Many assumptions are un- 
substantiated, are reinforced with prejudice, and 
flourish in an atmosphere of rigid and stereotyped 
thinking —V. M. S. Sexton. 


6826. Carp, E. A. D. E. The world conception 
of the mentally deficient human being. J. existent. 
Psychiat., 1960, 1, 121-126.—With the existential ap- 
proach to psychiatry the mentally deficient human 
being has a chance of being understood against the 
background of his world conception and helped to live 
a fuller life—C. 7. Morgan. 


6827. Dexter, L. A. (536 Pleasant St., Belmont, 
Mass.) Research on problems of mental subnor- 
mality. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 835-838.— 
Mental retardation may, in large measure, be a social 
role acquired as a result of experience by high-grade 
retardates who have been assigned certain statuses as 
a result of manifest psychobiological characteristics. 
It is suggested that the major characteristics of the 
role may have little necessary relationship to the psy- 
chobiological base.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6828. Dingman, H. F., & Tarjan, G. (Pacific 
State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Mental retardation 
and the normal distribution curve. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 991-994.—“The true number of men- 
tally retarded can only be estimated in the crudest 
fashion. It is likely that this population segment is 
composed of at least two subgroups. One represents 
the lower end of the normal distribution curve of 


intelligence, and the other is composed of the ‘excess’ 
instances with a separate frequency distribution. The 
latter curve is cut sharply at IQ 0, probably because 
this degree of retardation is incompatible with life.”— 
V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6829. Dunn, L. M., & Hottel, John V. (George 
Peabody Coll. Teachers) Peabody Picture Vocab- 
ulary Test performance of trainable mentally re- 
tarded children. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 
448-452.—An investigation of the PPVT’s reliability 
and validity was undertaken involving 220 trainable 
children in special day classes in Tennessee. The 
teachers obtained PPVT scores for both forms of the 
test. These were compared with R S-B mental age 
scores and with teacher’s ratings of the reading and 
writing achievement of their children. The order in 
which the items were presented to the children was 
also compared with the order of observed difficulty of 
the items for trainable children. The PPVT ex- 
hibited high alternate form reliability, and the ob- 
served order of difficulty for trainable children was 
essentially the same as for the population on which 
the test was standardized. The predictive validity for 
the PPVT was less than that for the R S-B in terms 
of language arts achievement in reading and writing. 
However, the crudeness of the rating scale for lan- 
guage arts achievement and the meager accomplish- 
ments of the subjects render broad generalizations 
suspect.—V.. Staudt-Sexton. 


6830. Fisher, G. M., Shotwell, Anna M., & York, 
Dorothy H. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) 
Comparability of the Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary Test with the WAIS in the assessment 
of intelligence of mental retardates. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 995-999.—“This study compared the 
Ammons FRPVT with the WAIS in the assessment 
of intelligence of undifferentiated and familial mental 
retardates of an age comparable to the standardization 
population, 18-34 years (Group I) and an older 
group, 35-50 years (Group II). . . . The means and 
variances of WAIS IQ and FRPVT IQ were com- 
parable for Group I, but the means and variances of 
FRPVT IQs for Group II were significantly larger 
than the means and variances of WAIS quotients. It 
was suggested that although the FRPVT may be 
adequate for identifying mental defectives, it may 
underestimate the intellectual level of those individuals 
over 35 years of age because of the memory factor in 
vocabulary.”—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6831. Forssman, H. (U. Géteborg, Sweden) 
Mental deficiency and pseudoglioma, a syndrome 
inherited as an X-linked recessive. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 984-987.—“‘The occurrence of an 
hereditary defect in two brothers and their uncle is 
described. There is reason to believe that a maternal 
uncle of the last-mentioned patient had the same de- 
fect. The family tree points strongly to the defect 
being due to the operation of a recessive X-linked 
gene. The defect includes a complex eye deformity, 
diagnosed each time as pseudoglioma by opthalmologic 
experts, and mental deficiency present from infancy 
and apparently of a progressive nature. The youngest 
of the three patients, a 4-year-old, is fairly lively and 
has a social age of 1 year and 9 months according to 
Vineland. The 12-year-old patient has become less 
active recently and has a social age of 1 year and 2 
months. The 22-year-old patient has shown a marked 
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deterioration in mental capacity and now has a social 
age of less than 1 year.”"—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6832. Garfield, S. L.,. & Affleck, D. C. (U. Ne- 
braska Coll. Medicine) A study of individuals com- 
mitted to a state home for the retarded who were 
later released as not mentally defective. Amer. J. 
ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 907-915.—Commitment factors 
and psychological test results, as well as factors lead- 
ing to discharge, were examined for 14 males and 10 
females. The data lend support for the need to eval- 
uate the effect of emotional and environmental factors 
on tests of intelligence. Periodic reappraisals of in- 
stitutionalized individuals in the higher ranges of the 
mentally retarded appear justified—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 


6833. Griffith, Ann H. ‘(Edward R. Johnstone 
Training & Research Center, Bordentown, N. J.) 
The effects of retention interval, exposure-time 
and IQ on recognition in a mentally retarded 
group. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 1000-1003.— 
“A positive relation was found between IQ and recog- 
nition and between exposure-time and recognition. 
The relation between IQ and recognition, however, 
was independent of the effects of exposure-time. Re- 
tention interval appeared to have no effect on recog- 
nition.”—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6834. Gynther, M. D., & Mayer, Anne D. (South 
Carolina State Hosp., Columbia) The prediction of 
mental deficiency by means of the Kent-EGY. 
Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 988-990.—The Kent 
EGY (Scale D) and the WAIS were given to 26 
male and 21 female white hospitalized psychiatric 
patients who were selected to represent the cases 
referred to psychology with a question of mental de- 
ficiency. All diagnostic groups and ages were in- 
cluded. The Kent detected defective cases with 46%, 
nondefective cases with 95%, and all cases with 66% 
accuracy. The previous finding that Kent scores 
overestimate Wechsler IQs was not supported by our 
results. The Kent EGY appears to be a very affective 
means of selecting nondefectives, but no confidence 
should be placed in the prediction of mental deficiency 
by this test—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6835. Hallenbeck, Phyllis N. (Flowerledge 
School, Geneva, O.) A survey of recent research 
in mongolism. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 827- 
834.—A review of recent studies on mongolism is 
presented. Possibilities for future research are sug- 
gested. (51 ref.)—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6836. Heber, R. (American Ass. Mental Defi- 
ciency Technical Project, Columbus, O.) Modifica- 
tions in the manual on terminology and classifica- 
tion in mental retardation. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 65, 499-500.—This article presents the modifica- 
tions in the Manual on Terminology and Classification 
in Mental Retardation which were approved at the 
May 1960 meetings of the American Association on 
Mental Deficiency. They cover definition, medical 
classification, measured intelligence, adaptive behav- 
ior, and supplementary behavioral classification.—V. 
Staudt-Sexton. 


6837. Jones, R. L., Gross, F. P., & Van Why, 
E. L. A longitudinal study of reading achieve- 
ment in a group of adolescent institutionalized 
mentally retarded children. Train. sch. Bull., 1960, 
57, 41-47.—Retarded females achieved a consistently 
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higher reading score at each age level than their male 
counterparts. Reading growth for both sexes in- 
creased rather consistently at each year level investi- 
gated; this amount of growth was not statistically 
significant, however. Although overall “reading 
growth” is small from year to year, the school ad- 
ministration feels that the institutional reading pro- 
gram is justified insofar as it furnishes additional 
experiential background essential to vital environ- 
mental adjustment.—V.. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6838. Kumae, T., & Inoue, A. (U. Hiroshima, 
Japan) An operational determination of the 
meaning of indeterminate number words with 
feeble-minded children. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 365- 
369.—37 feeble-minded children were tested with an 
operational method for the measurement of the mean- 
ing of indeterminate number words. It was found 
that they could be classified into 3 groups according 
to their scores for “very many of” and “many of.” 
At the same time it was suggested that the language 
of the feeble-minded could not necessarily be char- 
acterized as the retardation of development.—Author 
abstract. 


6839. Malpass, L. F. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Motor proficiency in institutionalized and non- 
institutionalized retarded children and normal chil- 
dren. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 1012-1015.— 
“Motor proficiency scores, as measured by the Lincoln 
revision of the Oseretsky Motor Development Scale 
[OMDS], did not differentiate groups of institutional 
and EMH retarded boys and girls from each other, 
but highly significant differences occurred when re- 
tardates were compared with normals. Partial r’s, 
holding C.A. constant, ranged from .266 to .755 when 
the OMDS and IQ scores of retardates were com- 
pared, but r’s between these variables clustered around 
zero for normal children. . . . although OMDS scores 
differentiate retardates from normals at a very high 
level of confidence, relationships between motor pro- 
ficiency and intelligence can be predicted for mentally 
retarded but not for normal children.”—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 


6840. Martin, W. E., & Blum, A. (Purdue U.) 
Intertest generalization and learning in mentally 
normal and subnormal children. J. comp. physiol. 
Psychol., 1961, 54, 28-32.—The present study under- 
took a comparative analysis of intertest generalization 
and learning in mentally normal and subnormal chil- 
dren in an attempt to determine the extent and nature 
of learning deficit, if any, of the mentally retarded 
child. Mentally normal children and familial-type 
mentally subnormal children of comparable mental age 
did not differ in intertest generalization or learning 
on either task employed. The performance of mon- 
goloids, in contrast, was quite dissimilar, both quan- 
titatively and qualitatively —J. M. Havlena. 


6841. Metzger, R. (Dixon State School, Ill.) 
Probability learning in children and aments. Amer. 
J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 869-874.—“Six groups of 30 
Ss each were run for 451 triais in a Humphreys type 
light guessing experiment in which Ss were required 
to predict which of two lights would appear next. 
The major stimulus light appeared 70 per cent of the 
time and the minor 30 per cent. The Ss were classi- 
fied into three main groups: familial and non-familial 
mentally retarded Ss and normal school children. 
Each of these groups was further divided into two 
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M.A. ranges of 5.0-7.5 and 8.0-11.6 years. The aver- 
age percentage of response to the dominant stimulus 
on the last 150 trials for each of the six groups was 
between 65 per cent and 70 per cent. This is in 
accord with Estes’ probability matching law. How- 
ever, in terms of the distribution of responses the 
majority of the Ss of the present study failed to con- 
form to Estes’ prediction. Analysis of response data 
in terms of stereotype showed significantly more ster- 
eotype for the mentally deficient Ss than for normals, 
significantly less stereotype for the high M.A. range 
than for the low M.A, range, and no significant dif- 
ferences for the groups differentiated on the basis of 
etiology of the mental deficiency."—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 


6842. Neville, Donald. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) A comparison of the WISC patterns 
of male retarded and non-retarded readers. J. 
educ. Res., 1961, 54, 195-197.—-Matched in total IQ, 
sex, and grade level, a group of 35 pairs of retarded 
and nonretarded readers was given the WISC. Re- 
tarded readers scored significantly low in information, 
arithmetic, and digit span. They scored significantly 
high in picture arrangement and block design. Their 
low scores seemed to be related to scholastic types of 
tasks and limited ability to concentrate. The high 
scores were somewhat removed from formal types of 
learning.-—F. Goldsmith. 


6843. Peck, J. R., & Stephens, W. B. A study of 
the relationship between the attitudes and behav- 
ior of parents and that of their mentally defective 
child. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 839-844.—10 
mentally defective adolescent boys and girls and their 
parents participated in the study. The form outlined 
could be a framework for case studies formulated by 
persons not trained in clinical diagnosis and would be 
of great value in planning counseling, therapy, and 
education.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6844. Pryer, R. S. (State Colony & Training 
School, Pineville, La.) Retroactive inhibition in 
normals and defectives as a function of temporal 
position of the interpolated task. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 1004-1011.—The temporal position of 
an interpolated task (IT) and intellectual level were 
varied to determine the effect of each variable upon 
retroactive inhibition (RI) and the nature of their 
interaction. 2 groups of 75 Ss each (normals and 
defectives) were trained to anticipate a list of 10 
familiar nouns to the point of 1 errorless trial. Within 
each intelligence level Ss were matched for learning 
ability ard assigned equally to 5 experimental condi- 
tions. The introduction of IT between original learn- 
ing (OL) and a later measure of retention produced 
a decrement ir retention for all groups. Varying 
temporal positions of IT within a 2-hour period after 
OL did not differentially affect RI. Differences in 
amount of RI between normals and defectives were 
found to be partially a function of an acquisition 
variable rather than RI per se. Interaction of intelli- 
gence level and temporal position was not significant. 
Verbal learning ability was found to be highly related 
to test intelligence (r = —.64). Typical serial posi- 
tion effects for normals and defectives were found for 
original and interpolated learning. —V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 


6845. Semmel, M. I. (State U. New York Coll. 
Education, Buffalo) Comparison of teacher ratings 
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of brain-injured and mongoloid severely retarded 
(trainable) children attending community day- 
school classes. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 963- 
971.—Differences in ratings of the functioning of 59 
matched mongoloid and brain injured trainable re- 
tarded children in community day-school classes by 
17 trained teachers in the areas of self-help, social, 
motor academic, and vocational skills showed: (a) no 
difference between mean area ratings and total be- 
havior ratings for the respective groups; (b) the 
brain-injured’s distribution of motor ratings showed 
a wider range of scores; (c) for both groups the 
distribution of total behavior ratings was significantly 
related to IQ, CA, and MA. Sex showed no relation- 
ship to total ratings for the brain injured or the 
mongoloid. MA showed the greatest relationship to 
teachers’ total ratings for both groups. For the brain- 
injured, IQ and CA were equally related to teachers’ 
ratings, while for the mongoloids CA had a greater 
relationship to the total ratings—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton. 

6846. Warren, Sue A., & Collier, H. L. (Oregon 
Fairview Home, Salem) Suitability of the Colum- 
bia Mental Maturity Scale for mentally retarded 
institutionalized females. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1960, 64, 916-920.—“The IQ’s on the 1959 CMMS 
and on the Goodenough test were compared to the 
Wechsler IQ’s on 49 mentally retarded, institutional- 
ized female patients between the chronological ages of 
9 and 30 years. In general, the CMMS IQ obtained 
approached the Wechsler IQ more nearly than did 
the Goodenough IQ. For those Ss over the age of 
12 years, the CMMS IQ appears to approach the 
Wechsler IQ fairly well provided a divisor of 144 


months (C.A. 12) is used to compute IQ. Wechsler- 
CMMS (C.A. 12) correlation was .68 and Wechsler- 
Goodenough correlation was .43. The results suggest 
that the CMMS in the 1959 revision is applicable for 
obtaining the IQ of institutionalized female mentally 
retarded Ss within the chronological age range of 9 
through 30.”—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6847. Wolfensberger, W. (George Peabody Coll. 
Teachers) Differential rewards as motivating fac- 
tors in mental deficiency research. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1960, 64, 902-906.—“‘Reward and punishment 
in both direct, concrete and indirect, token forms were 
compared as to their efficacy in motivating behavior 
in high-grade mental defectives. The four groups did 
not differ from a control group in their output on a 
reaction time task. Performance decline, in spite of 
reward or punishment, occurred in all groups, perhaps 
because the situation lost its novelty and became bor- 
ing. It was felt that verbal, interpersonal reinforce- 
ment should be investigated as perhaps being more 
efficacious than material reward.”—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton, 


Education & Treatment 


6848. Bindman, A. J., & Klebanoff, L. B. (Mass- 
achusetts Dept. Mental Health, Boston) New pro- 
gramming for the mentally retarded school child 
in Massachusetts. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 
875-880.—This is an attempt to show how pressures 
from parents of retarded children, as well as felt needs 
on the part of professional workers, resulted in a 
change in a program for the mentally retarded school 
child in Massachusetts. Problems of agency coopera- 
tion, clearance with community and professional 
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groups, professional definition, and the need for a 
flexible approach are discussed—V. M. Staudt- 
Sexton, 


6849. Brandon, M. W.G. (Fountain Hosp., Lon- 
don, England) A survey of 200 women discharged 
from a mental deficiency hospital. J. ment. Sci., 
1960, 106, 355-370.—Average age at certification of 
the women who were 70% of admissions having IQs 
above 50 was 22 and age at discharge was 35; 25% 
had been certified because of an illegitimate child. 
¥% are living independently ; 4% need help from social- 
workers—of these last those originally described as 
immoral, dishonest or bad-tempered seem to need help 
least, while those described as inhibited, hysterical, or 
with psychotic features need help most—W. L 
Wilkins. 

6850. Burns, P. (U. Kansas) An experience 
unit on occupational training for educable men- 
tally retarded students. Train. sch. Bull., 1961, 57, 
129-133.—The experience unit appears to hold con- 
siderable promise for the education of educable men- 
tally retarded students. The ideas involved are not 
new, but they do need amplification and application. 
A general guide is presented for the teacher to use in 
planning an experience unit—V. Staudt-Sexton. 


6851. Caldwell, Bettye M., & Guze, S. B. (Wash- 
ington U. School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) A study 
of the adjustment of parents and siblings of insti- 
tutionalized and noninstitutionalized retarded chil- 
dren. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 845-861.—Is 
it better for retarded children to live at home or in a 
residential care program? Almost without exception 
the ideas of the siblings mirrored the family decision. 
The type of living arrangement made for a retarded 
child is not crucial for the adjustment of either the 
mother or the siblings. Neither of the opposing points 
of view about whether it is best to keep a retarded 
child at home with the family or to institutionalize 
him finds support.—V.. M. Staudt-Sexton. 


6852. Clark, D. F. (Leicester Area Psychological 
Service, England) Visual feedback in the social 
learning of the subnormal. J. ment. Subnorm., 1960, 
6, 30-39.—“A technique is described for assessing the 
effects of knowledge of results shown visually, on the 
quality and accuracy of social discrimination among 
mentally subnormal adolescent boys. This technique 
has had both clinically and statistically significant re- 
sults in the population to which it is being applied.”— 
C. T. Morgan. 


6853. Ladas, Philip G. (State Dept. Education, 
Sacramento, Calif.) Work sample learning rates of 
the mentally retarded trainees as indicators of pro- 
duction in a work-training center. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 396-402.—Prediction of productivity of 
mentally retarded trainees was not independent of 
individual factors.—S. Kavruck. 


6854. Macmillan, M. B. (Travancore Clinic, 
Flemington, Victoria, Australia) Pavlovian prin- 
ciples in the treatment of an unresponsive, seem- 
ingly retarded, pre-school child. Amer. J. ment. 
Defic., 1961, 65, 440-447.—A case of an unresponsive, 
seemingly mentally retarded preschool child is de- 
scribed. The hypothesis is advanced that his unre- 
sponsiveness was the expression of a negatively in- 
duced, cortical inhibitory state, due to the unlimited 
nature of the “cautionary” component of the sub- 
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cortically located passive defensive reflex. A ther- 
apeutic program was arranged to provide the child 
with more stimulation. This resulted in the disap- 
pearance of the presenting problem and created the 
conditions for normal development—V. Staudt- 
Sexton, 

6855. Miller, D. R., Fisher, G .M., & Dingman, 
H. F. (Pacific State Hosp., Pomono, Calif.) A 
note on differential utility of WAIS verbal and 
performance IQ’s. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 
482-485.—Verbal IQ on the Wechsler Adults Intelli- 
gence Scale is a significant predictor of the release 
rate for male patients at a state institution for the 
mentally retarded. Neither Verbal nor Performance 
IQ provides for differential prediction for females. 
The different weights for VIQ and PIQ for males do 
not reflect the emphasis of the literature on the im- 
portance of the PIQ in the life of the mentally re- 
tarded. While the subsamples are small, further work 
must be done on the use of VIQ and PIQ in various 
practical situations, and less ..~phasis should be given 


to the mean difference and variability of each score.— 
V. Staudt-Sexton. 
6856. Myers, R. K. (Beaver County Public 


Schools, Pa.) Teachers’ judgments of social suc- 
cess and sociometric scores. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 
1961, 65, 462-466.—This study was undertaken to 
investigate the accuracy with which teachers of men- 
tally handicapped children can predict the sociometric 
status of their students. The influence of the teachers’ 
sex and the sex of the pupils on the accuracy of the 
judgments was also explored. A simplified socio- 
metric technique was administered to 68 older ed- 
ucable mentally retarded children, and judgments of 
social status were obtained for each student from the 
5 special education teachers involved in the study. 
These teachers judged the sociometric status of their 
mentally handicapped students about as accurately as 
teachers in the regular grades previously reported in 
the literature. Neither the sex of the teacher nor the 
sex of the student made significant differences in the 
accuracy of the judgment. Hence, the teachers made 
many incorrect judgments concerning the social status 
of their pupils —V. Staudt-Sexton. 

6857. Pienaar, A. J. (U. Pretoria, Union South 
Africa) ’N sosiaal-psigologiese ontleding van ’n 
hoérskool met behulp van die sosiogram. [A so- 
ciopsychological analysis of an adaptation class in a 
secondary school, with the aid of the sociogram.] 
Opvoedkundige Stud., No. 28.—A group of dull nor- 
mals showed improvement as contrasted with a group 
of controls in tests of achievement and personality and 
in social adjustment following a program of group 
therapy. (English summary)—C. 7. Morgan. 

6858. Rigrodsky, S., & Holowinsky, I. (Training 
School, Vineland, N. J.) Case studies: A descrip- 
tion of the development of two mentally retarded 
individuals following treatment and training. 
Train, sch. Bull., 1961, 57, 118-128.—2 cases of de- 
layed and retarded development are presented as ex- 
amples of the successful utilization of the multidis- 
ciplinary approach to the training and treatment of 
the mentally retarded individual.—lV. Staudt-Sexton. 

6859. Schonell, F. J., & Rorke, Meg. A second 
survey of the effects of a subnormal child on the 
family unit. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1960, 64, 862-868. 
—The following changes were observed within 50 
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families after their subnormal children had attended 
a special training center for 6 months or more: (a) 
whereas only 58% of parents were favorably im- 
pressed when they first visited the center, this has now 
risen to 96%; (b) 82% claimed it was particularly 
helpful to meet and talk with other parents; (c) 4 out 
of every 5 mothers consider that they now have a 
better understanding of their own problems and of the 
difficulties which face other parents of subnormal chil- 
dren; (d) in 78% of the cases mothers have noticed 
that their husbands are less embarrassed about the 
handicapped child and that there is less tension in the 
family; (e) improved social behavior of the children 
was observed.—V. M. Staudt-Sexton. 

6860. Yates, Mary L., & Lederer, Ruth. (Bureau 
Maternal! Child Health, D. C.) Small, short-term 
group meetings with parents of children with 
mongolism. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 467-472. 
—A report is given of purpose, goals, and form of 
meetings; pattern of the initial meetings; the pattern 
during a series of 3 meetings ; and an evaluation. The 
authors feel that this type of program can be effective 
as a regular part of a clinic program. They think of 
it only as an intermediary step in the process of ad- 
justment.—-V. Staudt-Sexton. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 


6861. Mowbray, R. M. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) 
The concept of the psychopath. /. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 537~542.—Psychopath is a moralist’s and not a 
clinician’s diagnosis. The only word ever used to 
describe the psychopath’s behavior which is at all 
medical js “patients.” We are at the stage, in the 
psychological understanding of such behavior, that 


Itard was in understanding mental deficiency.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 


6862. Miiller, R. (Moorende 16, Hamburg, Ger- 
many) Negative Anpassungsverlaufe bei schwer- 
erziehbaren Schulkindern in Sonderklassen. [Neg- 
ative adjustment of problem children attending special 
school classes.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 344-260. 
The negative adjustment and fruitless educational 
efforts in the case of 7 maladjusted children are 
reported. The cause of maladjustment was pre- 
dominantly personality structure. A short phase of 
adjustment was followed by a phase of agitation, 
aggression, and expansion which in turn was followed 
by a breakdown phase, dysphoria, and resignation. 
The “adjustment model” of H. von Bracken turned 
out to be a valuable help in finding a scientific founda- 
tion for the problem. (25 ref., English & French 
summaries )—H. J. Priester. 


(See also Abstract 6561) 


Alcoholism 


6863. Fitzhugh, Loren C., Fitzhugh, Kathleen 
B., & Reitan, Ralph M. (New Castle State Hosp., 
Ind.) Adaptive abilities and intellectual function- 
ing in hospitalized alcoholics. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 414-423.—Performance on tests 
from the Halstead and Wechsler batteries is somewhat 
more like that of brain-damaged than of nonbrain- 
damaged comparable patients.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6864. Kragh, Ulf. (Inst. Military Psychology, 
Stockholm, Sweden) Pathogenesis in dipsomania: 
An illustration of the actual-genetic model of per- 
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ception-personality: III. The retest series. The 
pathogenic transformations. Repression and re- 
gression. Acta psychiat. neurol. Scand., Kbh., 1960, 
35, 480-497.—‘Compression” of the Ist test series 
and “reversal” of the sequence of contents were en- 
countered upon retesting of 3 “precognitive series” 
after a lapse of several months. The “sequential pre- 
cognitive pattern is assumed to become reactivated in 
the patient at any dipsomanic episode.”—R. Kael- 
bling. 

6865. Lee, J. P. Alcoholics Anonymous as a 
community resource. Soc. Wk., 1960, 5, 20-26.— 
Describes the purpose, organization and work of 
Alcoholics Anonymous.—G. Elias. 

6866. Maller, Octave; Mihailesco, N., Paraski- 
vesco, E., & Elias, S. (12, Rehov Frug, Tel Aviv, 
Israel) Les modifications cérébrales dans Il’alco- 
olisme chronique. [Cerebral alterations in chronic 
alcoholism.] Conf. neurol., 1960, 20, 18-26.—Air 
encephalographic findings are correlated with neuro- 
logical and psychiatric sympotomatology in 37 chronic 
alcoholic patients ranging in age from 22 years to 55 
years and with alcoholic histories from 4 to 30 years. 
All patients showed encephalographic abnormalities, 
among which ventricular asymetries, extensive inter- 
nal hydrocephalus and marked cortical atrophy pre- 
dominated. These appear to be associated with clin- 
ical pictures of impulsive and aggressive behavior, 
terrifying dreams, hallucinations and illusions, trem- 
ors and diencephalic symptoms. Various inter-rela- 
tionships are discussed. (English & German sum- 
maries )—M. L. Simmel. 

6867. Meéit, J. Alkoholabusus bei Jugendlichen. 
[Juvenile alcoholism.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 
27, 108-112.—Of 100 Ss 35% had personality defects 
in the psychiatric sense, 60% had an unfavorable 
educational environment, and exogenous factors 
played some part in 91%.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6868. Miller, Ernest C., Dvorak, B. Anthony, & 
Turner, Don W. (Tulane U. School Medicine) A 
method of creating aversion to alcohol by reflex 
conditioning in a group setting. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 424-431.—Adaptation of the aver- 
sion treatment to allow simultaneous conditioning of 
4 Ss at a time is described with favorable outcomes 
for 20 patients—W. L. Wilkins. 


6869. Mulford, Harold A., & Miller, Donald E. 
(State U. Iowa) Drinking in Iowa: V. Drinking 
and alcoholic drinking. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 
1960, 21, 483-499.—The Scale of Preoccupation with 
Alcohol and the Scale of Definitions of Alcohol help 
to define the meanings of alcoholism within a culture: 
where drinking is for personal effects, it will tend to 
be heavy drinking. —W. L. Wilkins. 


6870. O’Brien, Cyril C. (Marquette U.) A mul- 
tidisciplinary approach to the diagnosis and ther- 
apy of the nonrehabilitated alcoholic personality. 
J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 377-381.—The alcoholic per- 
sonality should be analyzed in terms of both physio- 
logical and psychological compulsiveness. The type 
of personality correctely diagnosed as alcoholic, 
whether rehabilitated or nonrehabilitated, possesses 
the former characteristic, though not necessarily the 
latter. A common element of the nonrehabilitated 
alcoholic personality is a frequent resort to rational- 
ization. An initial theoretical approach to the under- 
standing of the nonrehabilitated type is presented in 
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a setting embodying biochemical, endocrinological, 
and physiological concomitants. A reasoned exposi- 
tion outlines the need for specialists from a diversity 
of disciplines to deal effectively with the nonrehabil- 
itated, alcoholic personality—Author abstract. 


6871. Plumeau, F., Machover, S., & Puzzo, F. 
(Downstate Medical Center, State U. New York) 
Wechsler-Bellevue performances of remitted and 
unremitted alcoholics, and their normal controls. 
J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 240-242.—Unremitted 
alcoholics scored lower on the Arithmetic subtest. 
Scatter indices were higher in the experimental group, 
suggesting intellectual unevenness in the alcoholic.— 
A. A. Kramish. 


6872. Seeley, John R. (Alcoholism Research 
Found., Toronto, Canada) Alcoholism prevalence: 
An alternative estimation method. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1960, 21, 500-505.—A note on the validity of 
estimating a socially important behavioral disorder’s 
extent.—_W. L. Wilkins. 


6873. Seiden, Richard H. (Inst. Juvenile Re- 
search, Chicago, Ill.) The use of Alcoholics Anon- 
ymous members in research on alcoholism. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1960, 21, 506-509.—Members of 
Alcoholics Anonymous (AA) differ on Bender- 
Gestalt performance from non-AA patients hospital- 
ized for acute alcoholic states: AA members may not 


be a normative group for studies on alcoholism.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


6874. Talland, George A. (Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hosp., Boston) Psychological studies of Kor- 
sakoff’s psychosis: V. Spontaneity and activity 
rate. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 16-25.—An 
original group of 20 Korsakoff patients was matched 
with a control group of alcoholics without known 
brain damage in a series of verbal and manual tests. 
Results showed no loss in speed of reaction or rate 
of continuous activity in the Korsakoff patients. 
However, they were slowed down in tasks which did 
not provide definite directives or those which required 
divided attention or reversal of old established habits. 
These results support the theory that Korsakoff pa- 
tients lack initiative and that they function best under 
closely defined instructions—N. H. Pronko. 


6875. Talland, George A. (Harvard Medical 
School) Psychological studies of Korsakoff’s psy- 
chosis: VI. Memory and learning. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1960, 130, 366-385.—“‘ Various memory functions 
and learning capacities of a group of chronic Korsa- 
koff patients were investigated by means of structured 
interviews and experimental procedures. The find- 
ings are presented and discussed in relation to certain 
theoretical formulations of the mental deficit in the 
amnesic syndrome. A theoretical model is proposed 
which accounts for other cognitive defects as well as 
the amnesic symptoms of the Korsakoff syndrome.”— 
Author summary. 


Sex Deviations 


6876. Barr, Richard H., & Hill, Gerald. (Stan- 
ford U. Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.) Acquired 
spasmodic torticollis in a male homosexual. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 325-330.—The case his- 
tory of a 37-year-old male homosexual with torticollis 
is described and the underlying psychodynamics is 
discussed.—N. H. Pronko. 
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6877. Marchand, Walter E. (VA Hosp., Bed- 
ford, Mass.) Analgesic effect of masturbation. 
Arch, gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 137-138.—2 cases are 
presented to illustrate that psychotics may masturbate 
without orgasm to obtain relief from pain caused by 
some organic illness.—L. W. Brandt. 


6878. Monroe, Russell R., & Enelow, Morton L. 
(Tulane U.) The therapeutic motivation in male 
homosexuals. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 474- 
490.—A major source of therapeutic motivation in the 
male homosexual is seen to be a disparity and conflict 
between orgastic-genital and dependent-alimentary 
motivations. Unless this disparity is present the 
homosexual can make relatively long-term attachments 
with a single partner and meet both needs without 
developing so much anxiety that he is forced to seek 
therapeutic intervention.—L. N. Solomon. 

6879. Pomeroy, Wardell B. (Indiana U.) An 
analysis of questions on sex. Psychol. Rec., 1960, 
10, 191-201.—Letters (7608) to the editor of a pop- 
ular sex magazine were used. Analysis indicated that 
“the frequencies of the various questions asked by 
males and females fall in line with their differences 
in overt sexual activity.” Types of questions covered 
sexual practices, sexual arousal, anatomy and physiol- 
ogy, reproduction, and miscellaneous. The sample of 
writers included 74% males and 26% females.—R. J. 
Seidel. 


(See also Abstracts 6450, 6521, 6547, 6884) 


Drug Addiction 
(See also Abstract 6538) 


CriME & DELINQUENCY 


6880. Andry, Robert G. (U. London, England) 
Delinquency and parental pathology. London, Eng- 
land: Methuen, 1960. xiii, 173 p. 21 s.—To study 
the various relationships obtaining between children 
and their parents a specially constructed interviewer 
questionnaire was applied to 80 delinquent boys and a 
matched control group of 80 nondelinquents. The 
same questionnaire, suitably modified with respect to 
phrasing, was then given to the parents of 30 children 
in each group. One conclusion, among others, was 
that it is “the inadequacies in their fathers’ roles 
rather more than in their mothers’ roles that served 
to differentiate delinquents from non-delinquents.” 
The author questions the supremacy of the role of 
mothers (as claimed by the theory of “maternal de- 
privation”’) as a universal feature. (130 ref.) —C. M. 
Franks. 

6881. Astigueta, Diego. Integracién de tres 
grupos en una situacion carcelaria. [Integration of 
three groups in a prison situation.] Acta neuro- 
psiquiat. Argent., 1960, 6, 86-88.—Different psychi- 
atric entities observed in prisons must be interpreted 
in terms of the total social situation, which considers 
the interaction and displacement of aggression among 
2 strong groups (guards and doctors) and 1 weak 
group (prisoners). Aggression repressed by the 
strong groups is unconsciously discharged on the 
weak group, which reacts to this attack by directing 
its own aggression against the self —-W. W. Meissner. 

6882. Courtney, Douglas, & Jones, Nyle W., Jr. 
Research approach to the naval offender problem 
in the U.S. Navy. Courtney Co. Rep., 1960, No. 34. 
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—The purpose of the study was to isolate and analyze 
all research in “civilian” delinquency as well as the 
military “offender” that might bear on the problem of 
the naval offender. The findings are: (a) that the 
naval offender had firm roots in the civilian delin- 
quency problem, (b) neither military nor civilian re- 
search had provided adequate techniques for fully 
identifying the “delinquency-prone” individual with 
the correlation coefficient in the order of .25, and (c) 
individual cross-sectional studies are extremely lim- 
ited in application. Recommendations are: (a) a re- 
search design segregating “good,” “average,” and 
“poor” naval activities in terms of leadership, morale, 
delinquency, and related criteria to identify those var- 
iables which characterize each and (b) that subse- 
quent data collection and analysis in the naval offender 
area consider not only cross-sectional but longitudinal 
data as well—C. T. Morgan. 


6883. Easson, William M., & Steinhilber, Rich- 
ard M. (Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) Murder- 
ous aggression by children and adolescents. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 1-9.—The pertinent literature 
is briefly reviewed. The cases of 7 boys aged 8-16 
who made murderous assaults and of 1 boy 10 years 
of age who had actually committed a murder are 
presented. All boys came from socially acceptable, 
“normal” families. In all cases at least 1 parent had 
condoned or even fostered the assaults. No parent 
took the guns or knives away from the boy after 
knowing about the aggressive acts. Most of the par- 
ents expected violent acts from the boys and counted 
on punishment by the legal authorities. The majority 
of the boys had been enuretic. Most of the mothers 
had been seductive and the fathers had not been avail- 
able for’ healthy identification. (21 ref.)—L. W. 
Brandt. 


6884. Freedman, Lawrence Zelic. (Center Ad- 
vanced Study Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) 
Sexual, aggressive and acquisitive deviates. J. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1961, 132, 44-49.—A series of 150 
prisoners, 50 in each of 3 categories—sexual, aggres- 
sive, and acquisitive—was studied through interviews 
and tests. Certain repetitive elements in each of these 
phases of personality are related to characteristic 
modes of' antisocial behavior.—N. H. Pronko. 

6885. Hinkle, Van R. (Dept. Institutions, Olym- 
pia, Wash.) Criminal responsibility of the men- 
tally retarded. Amer. J. ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 434- 
439.—The criminal responsibility of the mentally de- 
ficient for acts which transgress the law is discussed 
in terms of existing legal codes. The author feels that 
treatment rather than punitive measures is essential 
with this group. He feels that if therapy is instituted 
“the interests and welfare of the mentally retarded 
will be more adequately safeguarded than under the 
historical concept of holding the deficient person to a 
full degree of responsibility for his acts as a normal 
person and sending him to a prison, or entirely ac- 
quitting him and returning him to society.”—V. 
Staudt-Sexton. 

6886. Johnson, Elmer H. (North Carolina Prison 
Dept., Raleigh) Sociology of confinement: Assim- 
ilation and the prison “rat.” J. crim. Law Criminol. 
police Sc#., 1961, 51, 528-533.—J. R. Kinzer. 


6887. Kronhausen, Eberhard, & Kronhausen, 


Phyllis. Pornography and the law. New York: 
Ballantine, 1959. 289 p. $5.00 (cloth), $.75 (paper- 
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back).—This is an examination of pornography with 
particular reference to the problem of legal censor- 
ship. Surveying both current and historical erotic 
writings, the authors identify criteria that differen- 
tiate pornography or hard core obscenity from erotic 
realism. Characteristic themes and a primary intent 
to stimulate erotic response are typical of pornog- 
raphy. Psychologically, erotic literature is viewed as 
“basic rebellion against social suppression of elemen- 
tal drives and needs common to all mankind.” (139 
ref.) —S. Brotman. 


6888. London, Nathaniel J., & Myers, Jerome K. 
(Yale U.) Young offenders: Psychopathology 
and social factors. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 
274-282.—85 male offenders between ages 16 and 25 
were studied regarding class, race, recidivism, and 
psychiatric diagnosis. All fell into Hollingshead’s 
Classes 4 and 5. 26 were presumed to be mentally 
healthy; and these were predominantly of Class 5 
status, Negro, Ist-offenders, and from intact family 
backgrounds. The majority of Class 4 were diag- 
nosed as antisocial reactions; in this category re- 
cidivism was highest. Among those classified under 
other mental disorders the largest group showed 
passive-aggressive personality trait disturbances. The 
apparent selectivity of the jail population by class, 
race, and psychopathology is discussed as well as the 
treatment possibilities —L. W. Brandt. 

6889. Magnus, R. A., & Wasserman, S. Three 
neurotic delinquents. Soc. Wk., 6(1), 46-55.— 
Summarizes the adjustment dynamics of 3 neurotic 
delinquents treated in a juvenile treatment center. 
They had seductive mothers, lacked proper father 
identification figures, and lived in conflicting family 
environments.—G. Elias. 


6890. Margolis, Joseph. 


(U. Cincinnati) Juve- 
nile delinquents, the latter-day knights. Amer. 
Scholar, 1960, 29, 211-218.—A promising model for 
interpreting the various patterns of delinquent be- 


havior is needed more than statistical data. One is 
proposed. Exaggerations are given of 2 important 
features of delinquency patterns: (a) “there is a war 
on,” (b) “there must be a witness.” The important 
matter is compliance to gang codes and not the breach 
of law. They are preoccupied with assessing their 
comrades. It would be an absolute waste to commit 
the crimes unnoticed. The juvenile mentality finds 
excitement and group solidarity in efforts to increase 
punishment. The allegiance of delinquents—lost by 
the adult world—is what counts.—J. W. Russell. 


6891. Milo, Efraim. Netunim statistiyim al 
avaryanut hanoar beyisrael. [Statistical data about 
juvenile delinquency in Israel.] Megamot, 1959-60, 
10, 59-64.—9 tables give data about the extent of 
youth delinquency among newcomers according to the 
kind of offense, the offender’s sex, and the juvenile 
court verdict. From 1949 until 1957 delinquency rose 
from .68% to 1.03%. (English summary )—H. Or- 
mian, »! 

6892. Roth, David, & Blatt, Sidney J. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Psychopathology of 
adolescence: Spatiotemporal parameters. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 289-298—The acting out 
(particularly the assaultive behavior toward the 
mother surrogate) of severely disturbed adolescent 
boys is viewed as their attempt to cope spacially with 
the problem of making and breaking ties. Their 
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sense of time is impaired, probably due to early frus- 
trations which made them relate waiting to hopeless- 
ness about the future. 3 cases are presented in detail 
with some Rorschach responses and drawings.—L. W. 
Brandt. 

6893. Scodel, Alvin, & Minas, J. Sayer. (Ohio 
State U.) The behavior of prisoners in a “prison- 
er’s dilemma” game. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 133-138. 
—18 pairs of inmates at a Federal reformatory partic- 
ipated in a “prisoner’s dilemma” game. No pairs 
displayed collaboration in the game and 15 pairs em- 
ployed a definitely competitive strategy. The behav- 
ior of the prisoners was almost identical with that of 
a college population in a similar game. The over-all 
results point to an unwillingness to engage in collab- 
orative behavior in 2 very dissimilar populations.— 
C. T. Morgan. 

6894. Smith, A. B., Bassin, A., & Froehlich, A. 
(Kings County Court, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Change in 
attitudes and degree of verbal participation in 
group therapy with adult offenders. J/. consult. 
Psychol., 1960, 24, 247-249.—Attitudes toward au- 
thority were studied. The amount of verbal produc- 
tion did not correlate with attitude change.—A. A. 
Kramish. 


Personality Characteristics 


6895. Berner, P., & Spiel, W. Uber eine be- 
sondere Gruppe von autistischen jugendlichen 
Kriminellen. [A special group of autistic juvenile 
delinquents.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 193-202. 
—7 juvenile tramps are seen as “primitive personal- 
ities in whose case identification with persons of the 
environment has shifted strongly in favour of relating 
to the environment. It may be thought . . . that in 
some of the cases there are defect states persisting 
from early infantile schizophrenic psychoses. But 
others believe that they are psychopathic autistic 
personalities with the spurious appearance of schizo- 
phrenic defect states and equally that deterioration is 
spurious and only falsely suggested by the patients’ 
gradual adoption of the role of nomadic and solitary 
individuals.”—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6896. Hayner, N. S. (U. Washington) Char- 
acteristics of five offender types. Amer. sociol. 
Rev., 1961, 26, 96-102.—Prison and biographical data 
were examined for 5 offender types: (a) con forger; 
(b) alcoholic forger; (c) “rapo”—nonviolent sex 
offender arrested for abusing young children; (d) 
“heavy”—dangerous property offender willing to use 
force; (e) “graduate”—unlike “heavy,” is under 25 
years old, but also a property offender, and had prior 
commitments to juvenile institutions. Both forgers 
are likely to have come from lower-middle class back- 
grounds, but the con forger has a higher IQ and 
educational achievement than any of the other groups 
and presumably a greater ability to manipulate others. 
The alcoholic forger has a more dependent personality 
than any of the others. The “rapo” comes from a 
lower-lower class background, has a better outside 
work record than any of the others, and although 
more likely to be married than the “controls,” is more 
likely to have an unsatisfactory sex life. The “grad- 
uates” and “heavies” also came from homes relatively 
low in socioeconomic status, but they were more likely 
than any of the others to have other delinquent family 
members. The role each of these types plays in the 
prison is also discussed.—L. Berkowitz. 
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6897. Kanun, Clara, & Monachesi, Elio D. (U. 
Minnesota) Delinquency and the validating scales 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. J. crim. Law Criminol. Police Sci., 1960, 50, 
525-534.—Investigation of the MMPI responses of 
both males and females with invalid L and/or F scales 
yields pools of items which efficiently differentiate 
delinquents from nondelinquents. Hence, a delin- 
quency scale is developed which applies to those per- 
sons typified as homogeneous on the characteristic of 
possessing invalid L and/or F scales. This ‘“delin- 
quency scale” is not of general applicability—J. R. 
Kinzer. 


Prevention & Treatment 


6898. Cohen, Yona. Hakriteryonim hamanhim 
et ketsin hamivhan. [Probation officer’s criteria in 
recommending how to treat juvenile offenders. |] 
Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 65-74.—Observation in a New 
York juvenile court. The probation officer’s recom- 
mendations are influenced first of all by some external 
factors (kind of offense, the offender’s sex, the color 
of his skin), whereas both personal and social factors 
are inadequately recorded. But, when taken into con- 
sideration, the 2nd group of factors is much more 
weighted than the Ist one. In general, probation is 
recommended for more stable youngsters coming from 
a bad family relationship; emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren are usually recommended for psychiatric exam- 
ination. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 


6899. Daniels, Edward M., Snyder, Benson R., 
Wool, Max, & Berman, Leo. A group approach 
to predelinquent boys, their teachers and parents, 
in a junior high school. /nt. J. group Psychother., 
1960, 10, 346-352.—Selected areas of a pilot study 
are described, showing favorable changes in boys, ° 
teachers, and parents.—M. J. Vargas. 


6900. Hartung, Frank E. (Chr.) Theoretical 
studies in social organization of the prison. Soc. 
Sci. Res. Council Pamphil., 1960, No. 15. vi, 146 p.— 
This report of the 1956-57 Conference Group on 
Correctional Organization describes the inmate social 
system (G. M. Sykes & S. L. Messinger), social 
control in the prison (R. A. Cloward) ; communica- 
tion patterns as systems of authority and power (R. 
McCleery) ; limitations on treatment in prison (D. R. 
Cressey) ; conflict in correctional objectives (L. E. 
Ohlin) ; and the prison as a social system, with treat- 
ment implications (G. H. Grosser). These studies 
inquire “into the nature, organization, and aims of 
the penal system” as an authoritarian, bureaucratic 
system “with power over the total life-space” of in- 
mates, who develop norms, status systems, and adap- 
tive behavior in order to control their situation. 
These papers “imply a pessimistic view concerning the 
feasibility of achieving modern treatment objectives 
within the present structure” because of the impasse 
of custody and punishment vs. treatment and reform. 
—A, Eglash. 


6901. Jenkins, Richard L., & Blodgett, Eva. 
Prediction of success or failure of delinquent boys 
from sentence completion. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1960, 30, 741-756.—Changes in performance on the 
Miale-Holsopple Sentence Completion Test given be- 
fore and after residential treatment can be used to 
identify those delinquent boys who fail on their return 
to the community and those who succeed. Predictions 
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are supported at levels well beyond chance and are 
sustained at 2 different institutions: Annandale Re- 
formatory and Highfields Treatment Center—R. E. 
Perl. 

6902. Ministry of Welfare of Israel, Department 
for Study and Planning. Tamrurim: Sifre ézer 
Yovde méonot he-hasut. Vol. Il. Hahuseh bik- 
vutsato. [ Milestones: Guidebooks for workers in 
protection homes. Vol. II. The protected by his 
group.] Jerusalem, Israel: IMW DSP, 1959. ii, 133 
p.—"Educators in institutions for young delinquents 
need guidance to a broader extent than those dealing 
with healthy children.” The book endeavors to give 
both theoretical data and practical examples. The 
discussed problems are: the guide’s position, impor- 
tance of proper atmosphere, the individual within his 
group, mutual personal influence, public opinion and 
moral level, and the group atmosphere. ‘The impor- 
tance of the young offender’s reeducation is stressed 
and based on psychological writings —H. Ormian. 

6903. Winnick, H. Z. (Talbieh Psychiatric Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Isseel) Maamado vetifkudo shel hap- 
sikhiater bishfitat avaryanim holey nefesh. [The 
psychiatrist’s role and task in trials of mentally dis- 
turbed offenders.] Harefuah, 1959, 58, 35-39.—The 
progressivity of the 1955 Israeli law relating to treat- 
ment of the mentally sick is stressed. The need for 
further legislation is emphasized ; this should be based 
on studies of mentally disturbed delinquents. Trial 
procedure and treatment after sentence are discussed. 
(English & French summaries )—H. Ormian. 


PSYCHOSES 


6904. Busfield, Bernard L., & Wechsler, Henry. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston) 
Studies of salivation in depression: A comparison 
of salivation rates in depressed, schizoaffective de- 
pressed, nondepressed hospitalized patients, and in 
normal controls. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 10- 
15.—45 depressed hospitalized patients were found to 
salivate significantly less than 50 hospital employees 
who acted as controls. Nondepressed patients were in 
between. No difference in salivation was found in 
relation to,age, sex, severity of depression or between 
schizophrenic and schizoaffective depressed patients. 
Schizoaffective depressed patients were found to sali- 
vate more than nonschizophrenic depressed ones. 
Further investigation is suggested to determine 
whether the capacity to salivate is diminished in 
depressed patients and whether salivation rates differ 
between depressed in and outpatients —L. W. Brandt. 


6905. Dowis, Joseph L., & Buchanan, Charles E. 
(U. Florida Medical Coll.) Some relationships be- 
tween intellectual efficiency and the severity of 
psychiatric illness. /. Psychol., 1961, 51, 371-381.— 
Each of 75 psychiatric inpatients, unselected with re- 
gard to diagnosis, was examined for verbal and non- 
verbal intellectual functioning at 2 levels of severity 
of behavioral pathology. It was found that an in- 
crease in the severity of such pathology was associated 
with deficit in the efficiency of nonverbal modes of 
cognition but that verbal efficiency remained relatively 
unchanged, Also, patients characterized by superior 
intellectual achievement showed disproportionate vul- 
nerability to this type of differential loss of efficiency. 
Results were discussed in terms of their implications, 
as a critica! variable, for studies which attempt to 
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relate cognitive efficiency with the diagnostic classi- 
fication of psychiatric patients—Author abstract. 

6906. Fish, Frank; Forrest, Alistair, & Mac- 
Pherson, E. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Hallucina- 
tions as a disorder of gestalt function. /. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 523-530.—A 69-year-old patient with 
aphasia and apraxia (diagnosed degenerative cerebral 
vascular disease) had disorders manifested in block 
designs and Bender Gestalt Test response which were 
associated with his experiences assumed to be halluci- 
nations. The fragmentation of experience and lack of 
temporal and spatial organization of experience are 
typical of cases identified as Conrad’s disorder of 
gestalt function —W. L. Wilkins. 

6907. Hilgard, Josephine R., & Newman, Martha 
F. (Stanford U.) Evidence for functional genesis 
in mental illness: Schizophrenia, depressive psy- 
choses and psychoneuroses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1961, 132, 3-16.—The annivetsary hypothesis was 
tested; i.e., “If a person has lost a parent by death 
in childhood, and that person subsequently marries, 
has children, and later becomes hospitalized for the 
first time for mental illness, the first hospitalization 
is likely to occur beyond chance expectation when the 
oldest child of that person is within one year of the 
age the person was when the parent died.” A final 
selected sample of 40 male and 153 female patients 
with no significant difference from the parent popula- 
tion in education, occupation, etc., was employed. The 
male sample was too small for statistical analyses. Of 
the female sample, 82 had lost fathers and 65 had lost 
mothers. The anniversary hypothesis was not con- 
firmed for women who had lost fathers but it was 
confirmed for women who had lost mothers by a 
statistically significantly greater occurrence of age 
coincidences than would be expected by chance.— 
N. H. Pronko. 


6908. Jacobs, E. Gardner, & Mesnikoff, Alvin M. 
(Inst. Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia) Alternat- 
ing psychoses in twins: Report of 4 cases. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 791-797.—4 pairs of twins in 
which a psychotic reaction in one appeared to pre- 
cipitate a similar reaction in the other are reported. 
It appears that the ego integrity of one twin may 
depend on the ego integrity of the other—N. H. 
Pronko, 


6909. Jensen, Milton B. (VA Center, Hot 
Springs, S. Dak.) Alternation learning and mental 
pathology: Test procedures and findings. J. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 50, 211-225.—“‘This paper reports a 5-year 
study of alternation learning by mental patients in a 
Veterans Administration hospital. ... The major 
conclusion from the data is that many mental patients 
evidence severe intellectual impairment via alternation 
learning techniques and that this impairment is not 
evidenced by performance on conventional tests of 
intelligence or achievement.”—C. T. Morgan. 


6910. Klaf, Franklin S. (325 E. 201 St., NYC) 
Female homosexuality and paranoid schizophre- 
nia: A survey of seventy-five cases and controls. 
Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 84-86.—75 female par- 
anoid patients showed delusions and hallucinations 
with prominent sexual content though heterosexual in 
83.7% of those showing such content. Preoccupations 
with religion were significantly higher than among 
100 nonpsychotic female mental patient controls. 
61.3% of the persecutors were males. Paranoids did 
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not show significantly more homosexual preoccupa- 
tions than controls. Previous homosexual experiences 
showed no significant difference. Disturbance in pre- 
vious heterosexual relationships is suggested to be of 
greater importance in female paranoid schizophrenia 
than unconscious homosexual wishes. Freud’s hy- 
pothesis that the latter are defended against by the 
development of paranoia is neither verified nor re- 
futed.—L. W. Brandt. 

6911. Lomas, Peter. Defensive organization and 
puerperal breakdown. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1960, 
33, 61-66.—"The therapeutic study of patients with 
puerperal breakdown suggests that the woman with a 
particular type of character disorder is in danger of 
mental illness during the puerperium. Prominent 
among the reasons for this is the challenge offered 
to a rigid defensive system by the need to own, and to 
relate to, a child who is bound to remind the mother 
of her own primitive and repressed wishes. Such 
elements as the use of denial and moral masochism, 
which are concerned with concealment, are partic- 
ularly vulnerable to the revelation which the act of 
childbirth implies.”-—C. L. Winder. 

6912. Mezey, A. G. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) Psychiatric illness in Hungarian ref- 
ugees. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 628-637.—14 schiz- 
ophrenics, 23 with affective ‘disorders, 41 with person- 
ality and neurotic disorders, and 4 organics were 
found in a consecutive admission of 82.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6913. Parker, Seymour. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) 
The Wiitiko psychosis in the context of Ojibwa 
personality and culture. Amer. Anthrop., 1960, 62, 
603-623.—While a psychosis may be viewed as a 
bizarre reaction to environmental pressures, its char- 
acteristic form will relate to the normal personality 
structure engendered by the particular socialization 
techniques of a group, and this form will relate to 
tensions and anxieties produced by social factors 
acting on the individual. To understand the etiology 
of Wiitiko psychosis (violent homicidal cannibalism ) 
early socialization processes, adult social institutions, 
mythology, and modal adult personality are discussed 
and considered with psychodynamic hypotheses re- 
lated to ideas of Abram Kardiner.—R. L. Sulzer. 


6914. Pronovost, Wilbert. (Boston U.) The 
speech behavior and language comprehension of 
autistic children. J. chronic Dis., 1961, 13, 228-233. 
—“This pilot study attempted objective description of 
certain aspects of autistic children’s speech produc- 
tion, language comprehension, and relationship to the 
environment.” A language comprehension rating 
scale is outlined.—V. G. Laties. 

6915. Rycroft, C. The analysis of a paranoid 
personality. /nt. J. Psycho-Anal., 1960, 41, 59-69.— 
Discussion of 4-year analysis of 30-year-old paranoid 
female.—G. Elias. 

6916. Schwartz, D. A. (U. California Medical 
Center, Los Angeles) Psychotic reactions: A re- 
sult of the breakdown of defense by denial. Arch. 
gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 119-123.—Many persons rang- 
ing from “normal” to schizophrenic have brief psy- 
chotic episodes under great stress. The same amount 
of stress does not lead to psychotic reactions in others. 
The cases of 2 39-year-old married women and 1 18- 
year-old girl with fatal illnesses are presented. All 3 
patients denied the seriousness of their illness, subse- 
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quently had psychotic reactions with catatonic symp- 
toms, and died within 1-3 months after the onset of 
the psychosis. 2 patients developed the psychosis 
while on steroids and while the dosages were reduced. 
The hypothesis is advanced that denial by itself repre- 
sents a brittle defense.—L. W. Brandt. 


(See also Abstracts 5892, 6163, 6874, 6875) 


Schizophrenia 


6917. Benet, J. Les états délirants de groupe. 
[Group deliria.] Encephale, 1960, 49, 177-205.—Dis- 
cussion, based on observation of 72 cases, of social 
factors involved in the development of paranoia, par- 
aphrenia, and schizophrenia. Particular attention is 
paid to the family milieu. The concept of co- 
delirium as a psychopathological entity, composed of 
heredity constitution and psychological transforma- 
tions, and resulting from familial and social exogenic 
traumata, which by psychological affinity will con- 
stitute with a similar element a délire-a-deux which 
could eventually be the source of psychotic descend- 
ants. The need for prophylaxis is stressed. (48 ref.) 
—W.W. Meissner. 


6918. Bennett, D. H. (Netherne Hosp., Coulsdon, 
England) The body concept. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 56-75.—Schizophrenic Ss and blind Ss are com- 
pared with normal controls in responses to being 
asked to list parts of the body; the differences are 
related to theories of the influence of primary percep- 
tions on the body concept, and the relative influence of 
vision, language, motivation, and the schizophrenic 
process on the body concept.—W. L. Wilkins. 

6919. Benton, Arthur L., Jentsch, Richard C., 
& Wahler, H. J. (State 'U. lowa) Effects of 
motivating instructions on reaction time in schizo- 
phrenia. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 26-29.—60 
male schizophrenics and 60 male control patients were 
given 2 administrations of a choice visual reaction 
time test under standard and “urging” instructions, 
mental subgroup, Essentially, the results show that 
retest under standard instructions gave very sligh 
speed-up in reaction time in both groups while retest 
under special urging and relaxing conditions resulted 
in a more statistically significant acceleration. Cau- 
tion in interpreting the motivational aspects of schiz- 
ophrenics is indicated.—N. H. Pronko. 


6920. Bower, Eli M., Shellhamer, Thomas A., & 
Daily, John M. School characteristics of male 
adolescents who later became _ schizophrenic. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1960, 30, 712-729.—High 
school students who later became schizophrenic dif- 
fered significantly from a control group of their peers. 
The preschizophrenic boys tended to have less interest 
in girls, group activities, and athletics. They were 
not perceived as emotionally disturbed, but their over- 
all mental health and school adjustment was rated 
significantly lower than the control group. Most of 
them tended toward the shut-in, withdrawing kind of 
personality —R. E. Perl. 


6921. Bullock, Donald H. (Inst. Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Philadelphia) Performances of psychiatric 
patients in a brief operant discrimination test. 
Psychol. Rec., 1960, 10, 83-93.—3 criteria were estab- 
lished in a left-right discrimination based on data 
from nonpatients: decrease in S delta response rate, 
generalization, and latency. Proportiofis of Ss reach- 
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ing all criteria were: 70% nonpatients, 50% non- 
psychotic patients, 13% less chronic schizophrenics, 
20% more chronic schizophrenics. Nonpatients were 
significantly different from both schizophrenic groups. 
A subsequent experiment showed a trend for “im- 
proved” schizophrenics “to perform in a manner more 
similar to that of the nonpatient.”—A. J. Seidel. 

6922. Cleveland, S. E. (VA, Houston, Tex.) 
Body image changes associated with personality 
reorganization. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 256- 
261.—25 hospita! schizophrenics were given the 
Holtzman Ink Blot Test and Lorr scale prior to 
unknown medication. The nature of body image 
changes is discussed.—A. A. Kramish. 

6923. Cooper, Ruth. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Objective measures of perception in schiz- 
ophrenics and normals. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 
24, 209-214.—The differences between schizophrenics 
and normals in responding to 3 visual stimuli were 
studied. Differences occurred between the groups in 
accuracy and in variability. The degree of schiz- 
ophrenic illness was not related to performance on 
tests.—A. A. Kramish. 

6924. Feinberg, Irwin, & Garman, Eugenie M. 
(National Inst. Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Studies of thought disorder in schizophrenia: II. 
Plausible and implausible errors on a modification 
of the progressive matrices tests. Arch. gen. 
Psychiat., 1961, 4, 191-201.—67 normals made sig- 
nificantly fewer errors than any of the groups of 
37-recently-admitted schizophrenics, 23 long-term 
schizophrenics, or 22 patients with organic brain 
disease. Acute schizophrenics selected significantly 
more geometrically dissimilar items than any of the 
other groups. Various possible explanations for the 
qualitative difference in performance of acute and 
chronic schizophrenics are discussed and discarded. 
The need for further research in this direction is 
emphasized. (20 ref.)—L. W. Brandt. 


6925. Freeman, Thomas. Clinical and theoret- 
ical notes on chronic schizophrenia. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1960, 33, 33-43.—Schizophrenic symptoms 
have often been attributed to regression. A complete 
account would involve recognition that there is pri- 
mary dysfunction of mental processes, particularly 
perception. [Illustrations from clinical work are 


given.—C,. L. Winder. 


6926. Friedman, Gloria. (Yeshiva U.) Con- 
ceptual thinking in schizophrenic children. Genet. 
psychol. Monogr., 1961, 63, 149-196.—This investiga- 
tion sought to identify and compare the conceptual 
thinking of schizophrenic and normal children. 20 
schizophrenic and 20 nonschizophrenic boys of from 
8 to 11 years of age were given tests of concept forma- 
tion. . . . The most significant finding is that with 
the exception of personalized and autistic responses, 
the conceptual thinking of the schizophrenic children 
was not uhique or specific to them. They were able 
to conceptualize on an abstract level but were less able 
to maintain an abstract attitude than were the non- 
schizophrenic children. Their ability to abstract was 
limited primarily to simple and familiar tasks. The 2 
groups further differed in the significantly greater 
number of vague, all-inclusive responses given by the 
schizophrenic group and by their greater tendency to 
restrict and concretize their conceptual experiences. 
Personalized and autistic responses resulting in bi- 
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zarre concepts also characterized the thinking of the 
schizophrenic group. Lastly, the schizophrenic group 
showed significantly less ability to shift from a con- 
crete to an abstract orientation when given aid and 
hence showed less ability to learn than did those non- 
schizophrenic boys whose initial responses were also 
of a concrete nature.—Author abstract. 

6927. Gottesman, L., & Chapman, L. J. (U. 
Chicago) Syllogistic reasoning errors in schiz- 
ophrenia. J. consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 250-255.— 
Schizophrenic Ss and normals were given a multiple- 
choice syllogism test. The results did not support the 
predictions of Von Domarus and Arieti. Schizo- 
phrenics showed similar error patterns to normals, 
but did not exceed normals in error preferences. (15 
ref.) —A. A. Kramish. 


6928. Hollingshead, A. B. (Yale U.) Some is- 
sues in the epidemiology of schizophrenia. Amer. 
sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 5-13.—Clinical, laboratory and 
epidemiological methods help man understand health 
and disease. Epidemiology seeks to determine who 
develops a disease, when, and under what conditions. 
Schizophrenia is a disabling illness of unknown etiol- 
ogy. Epidemiology may be the appropriate method to 
help man unravel the causative factors which give rise 
to it. Three issues in an epidemiological study of 
schizophrenia are discussed: the validity and reliabil- 
ity of psychiatric diagnoses, the nature of the popula- 
tion to be studied, and the possible ways sociologists 
can contribute to the exploration of interrelations be- 
tween socio-cultural factors and the presence or ab- 
sence of schizophrenia in a population.—L. Berkowitz. 


6929. Johnson, Dale L. (VA Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) The moral judgment of schizophrenics. /. 
nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 278—-285.—A series of 45 
schizophrenic Ss was compared with a control group 
of 15 nonschizophrenic general medical patients to 
compare (a) moral judgments, (b) relationship of 
any difference to the sociopsychological position of 
the Ss, and (c) the significance of moral judgments 
for value orientations. Results indicated that schizo-, 
phrenics deviate in this respect from normals, that the 
deviance is related to sociopsychological position and 


that moral judgments reflect value orientations.—JN. 
H. Pronko. 


6930. Kleist, Karl. Schizophrenic symptoms and 
cerebral pathology. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 246- 
255.—The basic forms of schizophrenic illness are 
reviewed according to the Kleist system, and forms 
having correspondences to cerebral pathology are 
commented on.—W, L. Wilkins. 


6931. Mezey, A. G. 
England) 
mental disorder in Hungarian refugees. /. ment. 
Sci., 1960, 106, 618-627.—A 2-year sample of 8&2 
consecutive refugees suggested that schizophrenic dis- 
order was more correlated with previous rural living 
and higher frequency of nonpolitical reasons for leav- 
ing Hungary.—IV. L. Wilkins. 


6932. O’Connor, N., & Venables, P. H. The 
response of chronic schizophrenics to verbal sig- 
nals. Acta psychol., 1960, 17, 218-225.—Slow re- 
sponse to word-signal is a function of a withdrawn 
form of behavior which is shown in both speech and 
movement. Withdrawal is not confined to chronic 
schizophrenia nor to nonparanoid schizophrenia, and 


(Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Personal background, emigration and 
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there is considerable overlap in its distribution from 
normal to patient.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6933. Perris, Carlo. (Ospedale Psichiatrico Pro- 
vinciale, Cremona, Italy) Recherches sur le seuil 
de fusion du papillotement lumineux a yeux fermés 
chez des subjets normaux et schizophrénes. [Study 
of flicker fusion threshold with closed eyes for normal 
and schizophrenic subjects.) Rev. Psychol. appl., 
1959, 9, 35-41.—F licker fusion threshold with closed 
eyes was measured for 25 normal Ss and 25 schizo- 
phrenics. The mean value was 39.0 + 0.40 s/sec for 
the normals and 39.4+0.02 s/sec for the schizo- 
phrenics. Lower values were found with descending 
stimulation than with ascending; this effect was 
stronger among schizophrenics. Further research on 
a larger scale would make it possible to establish 
differences which probably exist among the several 
forms of schizophrenia.—W. W. Wattenberg. 


6934. Pollack, Max. 
N. Y.) Comparison of childhood, adolescent, and 
adult schizophrenias. AMA Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1960, 2, 652-660.—Intellectual functioning “was in- 
vestigated in relation to age at institutionalization and 
results of treatment. .. . Intelligence scores increased 
with age; the average IQ score for the schizophrenic 
children was in the subnormal range, while that for 
the adult group was in the upper normal range. . . 
Discharge ratings of improvement were related to IQ 
scores in that a significantly higher percentage of pa- 
tients with low scores were discharged as ‘unim- 
proved.’” (70 ref.)—C. T. Morgan. 


6935. Scher, Jordan M. (Northwestern U. Med- 
ical School) The concept of self in schizophrenia. 
J. existent. Psychiat., 1960, 1, 64-88.—The various 
ways in which the chronic schizophrenic thinks of 
himself and the behaviors that result and the clinical 
study of decision making in chronic schizophrenic 
patients suggest that decision-making is essential to 
integration and clinically it is altered in the behavior 
of schizophrenics. 3 groups of patients were observed 
in settings that permitted study and differentiation of 
a unique set of decision behaviors. 1 group (13 hos- 
pital patients) was in a “permissive” setting, 1 group 
(11 hospital patients) was in a “structured” setting, 
and a group of 13 “borderline” outpatients comprised 
the Ss of the study. Results favored the “structured” 
setting where decision making became more coordi- 
nate, disordered words and actions gradually disap- 
peared, and a functional role in an organized society 
seemed to enhance self-value. In the “permissive” 
setting distorted decision patterns seemed to be pro- 
moted. Lack of societal expectations and direction for 
function seemed to promote self-doubt and loss of 
respect for self —C. T. Morgan. 


6936. Schooler, Carmi. (National Inst. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Birth order and schizo- 
phrenia. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 91-97.— 
Earlier studies as well as the present one based on a 
25% random sample of female schizophrenic inpa- 
tients indicate a significantly higher rate of schizo- 
phrenia among last-born than first-born people of 4 
or more sibling families. This difference may be due 
to the difference in age of the mothers, changes in the 
intrauterine environment, more release of anxiety in 
the child’s relationship with the parents as long as 
there are no siblings or other causative factors which 
need further investigation.—L. W. Brandt. 


(Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, . 
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6937. Searles, Harold F. (Chestnut Lodge, Rock- 
ville, Md.) Positive Gefiihle in der Beziehung 
zwischen dem Schizophrenen und seiner Mutter. 
[Positive feelings in the relation between the schiz- 
ophrenic and his mother.] Psyche, Stutt., 1960, 14, 
165~203.—Current literature on the schizophrenic and 
his mother stresses an absence of positive relationship 
or at least a preponderantly negative one. On the 
basis of 8 years of intensive therapy with schizo- 
phrenic patients it is clear that positive feelings are 
present to a marked extent, however much denied by 
mother and patient. They are the strongest deter- 
minants of the structure of the mother-schizophrenic 
relationship as well as of the development and per- 
sistance of the schizophrenic sickness.—E. W. Eng. 

6938. Strnad, M., & Skula, E. Ein Fall von 
Kinderschizophrenie mit ausdrucksvoller Bildpro- 
duktion. [A case of childhood schizophrenia with 
expressive picture production.] Acta paedopsychiat., 
1960, 27, 52~-61.—Picture production in schizophrenics 
is clearer in adults than in children because the dif- 
ferential diagnosis of the disease in children is more 
difficult. Picture analysis is often the decisive factor 
in clarifying the obscure clinical situation. —G. Rubin- 
Rabson, 

6939. van Krevelen, D. A. Autismus infantum. 
{Infantile autism.] Acta paedopsychiat., 1960, 27, 97- 
108.—A typical syndrome exists “which may occur 
within the framework of very different cerebral affec- 
tions: oligophrenia, postencephalitic dementia and 
childhood schizophrenia. The possibility of a causal 
disturbance in [the] mother-child-relationship seems 
to be out of the question.” It seems to be rather a 
somatogenic condition.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6940. Venables, P.H. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
England) The effect of auditory and visual stim- 
ulation on the skin potential response of schizo- 
phrenics. Brain, 1960, 83, 77-92.—“The skin poten- 
tial responses of a group of 32 schizophrenics were 
divided on the basis of ratings of presence or absence 
of paranoid symptoms and of social withdrawal or 
activity. Auditory or visual stimuli were used either 
in the absence or presence of additional stimuli of the 
‘opposite’ modality. Confirmation of previous reac- 
tion time results was achieved by the finding of 
greater responsiveness of active schizophrenics in 
‘minimally stimulating conditions while greater speed 
of response was shown by withdrawn schizophrenics 
‘in the presence of additional stimulation. Also in 
confirmation of previous results was the greater speed 
of active paranoid schizophrenics in contrast to the 
other diagnostic groups. ' The results are discussed in 
relation to hypothesized arousal mechanisms.” (17 
ref.)—Author summary. 

6941. Vorster, D. (Kingseat Hosp., Aberdeen, 
Scotland) An investigation into the part played 
by organic factors in childhood schizophrenia. J. 
ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 494-522.—15 cases are compared 
with 33 sibling controls, showing a larger incidence 
of prenatal trauma, a very large difference in para- 
natal factors, and significant differences in postnatal 
trauma before CA of 2. It is suggested that brain 
damage may play more part than previously described 
in such cases.—W. L. Wilkins. 


6942. Weaver, Lelon A., Jr. (U. Vermont Coll. 


Medicine) Psychomotor performance of clinically 
differentiated chronic schizophrenics. Percept. mot. 
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Skills, 1961, 12, 27-33.—2 groups of schizophrenics 
differing in the severity of illness were given 6 trials 
on a battery of 5 psychomotor tests of fine eye-hand 
coordination. 4 tests showed the “less sick group” to 
be superior in performance. Pursuit rotor learning 
differed significantly for both groups.—lV. B. Essman. 

6943. Weckowicz, T. E.. & Sommer, R. (Uni- 
versity Hosp., Saskatoon, Canada) Body image and 
self-concept in schizophrenia. /. ment. Sci., 1960, 
106, 17—39.-—Schizophrenic Ss underestimated size of 
distal parts of their bodies and used self-references 
less frequently than nonschizophrenic controls —W. 
L. Wilkins. 

(See also Abstracts 5939, 5978, 6379, 6611, 6895) 


Affective Disorders 


6944. Baumatz, I. (Center Mental Health, Jeru- 
salem, Isr vel) Hahitabdut kiveaya hevratit umish- 
patit. [Suicide as a social and forensic problem.] 
.Dap. refuiim, 1960, 19, 58-62.—Causes and dynamics 
of suicide according to various approaches are ana- 
lyzed, and statistical data are given. Ways of life 
and impact of environmental and conflict situations, 
as well as attitudes of society, law, and religion are 
stressed. Some recommendations are made to the 
State, religious authorities, the Association for Mental 
Health. (English & French summary )—H. Ormian. 

6945. Delong, W. Bradford, & Robins, Eli. 
(Washington U. School Medicine, St. Louis, Mo.) 
The communication of suicidal intent prior to 
psychiatric hospitalization: A study of 87 patients. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1961, 117, 695-705.—Suicidal 
communications of 87 patients were analyzed for char- 


acteristics of the entire group and for diagnostic 


groups within the total group. Information given by 
informant and patient was compared, and a study was 
made between the manic-depressive patients of the 
present group and a previously studied group of com- 
pleted suicides by manic-depressives—N. H. Pronko. 

6946. Marzi, Fabio, & Turchini, Giuseppe. Con- 
siderazioni statistiche sul suicidio nella provincia 
di Arezzo. [Statistical considerations about suicide 
in the province of Arezzo.] Difesa soc., 1960, 39, 
76-90.—Comparison of regional statistics to incidence 
of suicides in other regions and countries.—L. 
L’ Abate 


6947. Mendelson, Myer. Depression: The use 
and meaning of the term. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1959, 32, 183-192.—“This relative multiplicity of de- 
pressed states—associated in some instances perhaps 
with private biases on the parts of the authors-—has 
led to a variety of psychodynamic formulations and 
conceptualizations of the depressive reactions, each 
with partial validity but with only too many of them 
implicitly designed to have universal application. For 
different writers ‘depression’ has not only different 
components but also different purposes. For one 
author it is, in essence, emptiness and loneliness; for 
another it js rage and guilt. For one observer it is a 
passive consequence of having sustained a loss in 
self-esteem; for another, it is an active though dis- 
torted attempt to undo this loss.” (34 ref.)—C. L. 
Winder. 


6948. Noy, Pinhas. Hameniim lehitabdut. [Mo- 
tives for suicide.] Megamot, 1959-60, 10, 336-353.— 
A field of study examining the personality structure 
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of 104 persons who attempted suicide. After describ- 
ing and analyzing 2 groups of theories (causal and 
teleological) explaining motives of suicide, the con- 
clusion is reached that most of the cases stem from an 
instable or disturbed personality. (English sum- 
mary )—H. Ormian. 


6949. Tabachnick, Norman. (Beverly Hills, 
Calif.) Interpersonal relations in suicidal at- 
tempts: Some psychodynamic considerations and 
implications for treatment. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 
1961, 4, 16-21.—The expectation that persons who 
make suicide attempts because they are dependent and 
masochistic have a symbiotic relationship with 1 or 
more persons with similar character traits is sup- 
ported by 3 case reports. All 3 cases were investi- 
gated and treatment was attempted by the Suicide 
Prevention Center in Los Angeles. The author sug- 
gests that the best time to get the persons involved 
in treatment is immediately after the suicide attempt, 
that a breaking up of the symbiotic relationship may 
be possible at that time, and that hospitalization seems 
to be the best setting for that purpose —L. W. Brandt. 


(See also Abstract 6462) 


Physiological Correlates 


6950. Lingjaerde, Per; Skaug, Odvar E., & 
Lingjaerde, Ottar. (Lier Hosp., Norway) The 
determination of thyroid function with radioiodine 
(I 131) in mental patients. Acta psychiat. neurol. 
Scand., Kbh., 1960, 35, 498-508.—“24 hours I 131 
uptake, 24 hours I 131 urinary output, and first time 
BMR have been investigated in 97 female mental pa- 
tients of different diagnoses. There are no significant 
differences between means in the different diagnosis 
groups. Schizophrenics in an active phase of the dis- 
ease, however, have significantly lower uptakes than 
schizophrenics in an inactive phase. Patients classi- 
fied as psychosis e constitutione, depressive type, have 
significantly lower uptakes than psychosis e constitu- 
tione ‘others.’ First time BMR do not correlate well 
with the 24 hours I 131 uptakes.”—R. Kaelbling. 


6951. Nakao, Akira, & Ball, Marjorie. (VA 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) The appearance of a 
skatole derivative in the urine of schizophrenics. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 417-419.—N. H. 
Pronko. 


6952. Schneider, Robert A., Costiloe, J. Paul; 
Yamamoto, Joe, & Lester, Boyd K. (U. Okla- 
homa) Estimation of central sympathetic reactiv- 
ity using the blood pressure response to metha- 
choline (mecholyl). In Explorations in the physiol- 
ogy of emotions, Psychiat. res. Rep., 1960, No. 12. 
Pp. 149-160.—“A new method of analyzing blood 
pressure response pattern to mecholyl in terms of 
percent area under the curve is described. Seventy 
schizophrenic males received the mecholyl test on 
admission. Thirty-six had normal sympathetic re- 
activity (47% of these improved), nine had decreased 
reactivity (30% improved), and 25 had increased re- 
activity (20% improved). ... Prediction of improve- 
ment in the 70 schizophrenics was nearly 80% ac- 
curate when both type of reactivity and base line blood 
pressure were considered. .. . The group that was 
discharged as improved showed little change between 
the admission and discharge tests. The group dis- 
charged as unimproved showed considerable change: 
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the decreased and normal reactivity categories each 
fell 10% ; the increased reactivity category increased 
21%.” Of 49 medical patients tested, 31 were given 
CNS depressants. Those with normal and increased 
reactivity under control conditions showed a decrease ; 
those with decreased reactivity showed increases after 
depressants.—R. Kaelbling. 

6953. Watson, G. Note on nutrition in mental 
illness. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 202.—". . . effort has 
been directed toward finding a biochemical test or 
tests which might be helpful in determining the proper 
vitamin-mineral formula for a given S. The tests 
(all post-absorptive) under investigation . . . include: 
complete blood count, complete urinalysis, tempera- 
ture, pulse, blood pressure, salivary pH, plasma pH, 
plasma bicarbonate, plasma carbonic acid (computed), 
total cholesterol, total plasma lipids, glucose . . . pro- 
tein bound iodine. . . . 17-ketosteroids, 17-hydroxy- 
corticoids, and aldosterone.”—C. H. Ammons. 


6954. Williams, Clara H., Gordon, Edna C., & 
Barnes, Frederick W. (VA Hosp., Perry Point, 
Md.) Paper chromatographic study of urines of 
normal and schizophrenic individuals. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 428-429.—N.. H. Pronko. 

PsYCHONEUROSES 

6955. Cameron, E. Ewen; Levy, Leonard, & 
Rubenstein, Leonard. (Allen Memorial Inst., Mon- 
treal, Canada) Effects of repetition of verbal 
signals upon the behaviour of chronic psycho- 
neurotic patients. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 742-754. 
—For patients under sedation verbal signals are de- 
livered by magnetic tape from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily 
using a negative phase until the patient rejects the 
statements (about 10 days) and then a positive phase 
of about the same length of time. Results on 10 neu- 
rotic patients are reported and show that repetition is 
a very powerful force in modifying behavior.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

6956. Dunlap, James R. (VA Hosp., Omaha, 
Neb.) A case of Gilles de la Tourette’s Disease 
(Maladie des Tics): A study of the intrafamily 
dynamics. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 340-344.— 
“A case study of Gilles de la Tourette’s Disease was 
presented in a twelve year old boy demonstrating neck 
and facial tics, coprolalia and echolalia. Psychiatric 
and psychological evaluations of the patient, his par- 
ents, and their interaction was described. It was felt 
in this case that the psychopathological reaction to 
environmental stress was of greater etiological impor- 
tance to the development of the syndrome than organic 
factors.”"—Author summary. 


6957. Hamilton, Vernon. (Birkbeck Coll., U. 
London, England) Imperception of phi: Some 
further determinants. Brit. J. Psychol., 1960, 51, 
257-266.—“‘An apparent movement situation was pre- 
sented to control and neurotic groups. Perception of 
the phi phenomenon was postulated to be associated 
with neurotic mechanisms and with behaviour opera- 
tionally defined as conflict and ambiguity avoidance, 
and was considered to express a generalized per- 
ceptual attitude of the individual. Neurotics were 
found to have lower mean movement intervals than 
control subjects, and to find it more difficult to per- 
ceive the phi phenomenon. The latter tendency was 
particularly marked in obsessionals and _ hysterics. 
Perception of phi was found to be associated with 
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age of subject, becoming more difficult with greater 
age. Imperception of phi among the neurotic sample 
remained greater than in the control group after par- 
tialling out age. ‘The findings are interpreted as 
supporting two hypotheses derived from a set of 
postulates linking a perceptual attitude of ambiguity 
avoidance with ego defences.” (18 ref.)—C. M. 
Franks. 


6958. Hilgard, Josephine R., Newman, Martha 
F., & Fisk, Fern. Strength of adult ego following 
childhood bereavement. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1960, 30, 788-798.—Mental hospital patients who lost 
a parent when young were compared with a random 
sample of adults who had suffered a similar loss. 
Relationships within the home prior to the parental 
death and the method of maintenance or reconstruc- 
tion of the home after the death occurs determine how 
traumatic the loss will be.—R. E. Perl. 


6959. Ingram, I. M., & McAdam, W. A. The 
electroencephalogram, obsessional illness and ob- 
sessional personality. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 686- 
691.—The relationship between Obsessional illness 
and EEG abnormality sis considered a chance 1; 30 
cases were tested—W. L. Wilkins. 


6960. Institut fiir Psychotherapie und Tiefen- 
psychologie. (Stuttgart, Germany) Neurose: Ein 
psychosoziales Problem. [Neurosis: A psychosocial 
problem.] Stuttgart, Germany: Ernst Klett, 1960. 
231 p. DM 6.80.—This is a collection of 10 essays 
from members of a school of psychoanalysis founded 
by the late Felix Schottlaender in Stuttgart. The 
contributions include an extensive case history, an 
interpretation of neurosis as an appeal for love, an 
interpretation of a fairy tale, reflections on the im- 
portance of the Ist year of life, some papers on ther- 
apy, and a few philosophical expositions as various 
aspects of culture and humanity—among them an 
essay on “the German neurosis.”—R. Kaelbling. 


6961. May, Rupert H., Voegele, George E., & 
Paolino, Albert F. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., O.) 
The Ganser Syndrome: A report of three cases. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 331-339.—3 patients 
are described who developed a hysterical twilight 
state sometimes labellel as the “Ganser Syndrome” 
upon their release from a confining environment to 
one of greater freedom that conflicted with the sec- 
ondary gains that had been offered to them by their 
confinement.—N. H. Pronko. 


6962. Nielsen, J. M., & Marvin, S. L. (VA 
Hosp., Long Beach, Calif.) Narcolepsy. Bull. Los 
Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25, 36-43.—Narcolepsy 
and cataplexy are differentiated, and a history of the 
literature in the field, etiologic suggestions, and symp- 
tom descriptions are reported. Based upon a study of 
14 patients, there are brief reviews of “simply narco- 
lepsy” ; cataplexy, cataplexy and hysteria; and narco- 
lepsy and epilepsy, hysteria, and sleep paralysis.— 
I. N. Mensh. 


6963. Pollitt, J. D. (St. Thomas’ Hosp., London, 
England) Natural history studies in mental ill- 
ness: A discussion based on a pilot study of ob- 
sessional states. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 93-113.— 
Age of onset, periodicity, premorbid personality, and 
natural efficiency are aspects of the natural history 
approach which can reveal significant factors in dis- 
ease process. For obsessive states incidence is low, 
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being less than 5% of psychiatric practice; age of 
onset generally before 25, with the main illness oc- 
curring during the active, striving periods of life— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

6964. Prince, Raymond. (Allen Memorial Inst., 
Montreal, Canada) The “brain fag” syndrome in 
Nigerian students. J. ment. Sci., 1960, 106, 559-570. 
-~—Case histories illustrate a psychoneurotic ‘syndrome 
involving for intellectuals, who are most infrequent, 
the inability to carry on work, memory loss, and in- 
ability to concentrate. This is assumed to be a result 
of the imposition of European types of learning on 
the Nigerian personality. The techniques which re- 
ward isolated endeavor, individual responsibility, and 
orderliness are foreign to the collectivistic society 
with its heightened orality and permissiveness.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


(See also Abstracts 5857, 6170, 6486, 6576, 6863, 
6907) 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


6965. Bennett, Austin W., & Cambor, Charles 
Glenn. (U. Pittsburgh) Clinical study of hyper- 
thyroidism: Comparison of male and female char- 
acteristics. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 160-164.— 
25 male and 55 female hyperthyroid, and 20 male and 
27 female euthyroid patients between the ages of 12 
and 66 were studied. “All of the patients showed a 
dependency conflict at the time of the thyrotoxic 
breakdown.” 3 groups were identified according to 
their ways of dealing with anger, the self-sufficiency 
need, and greater work demands made by the environ- 
ment. Little difference was found in the personality 
patterns of male and female hyperthyroid patients. 4 
case reports are given as examples. A discussion by 
L. W. Earley follows the paper.—L. W. Brandt. 


6966. Broadhurst, P. L. (London, England) The 
place of animal psychology in the development of 
psychosomatic research. Advanc. psychosom. Med., 
1960, 1, 63-69.—Judged against criteria of experi- 
mental neurosis, the experimental work of Liddell, 
Gantt, and Masserman is considered to be lacking in 
experimental design and quantitative results. The 
most “promising approach seems to lie in the applica- 
tion of learning theory to human abnormal behaviour, 
especially to what Eysenck has called ‘behaviour ther- 
apy.’ ”"—C. T. Morgan. 


6967. Browne, William J., Mally, Mary A., & 
Kane, Ruth Powell. Psychosocial aspects of he- 
mophilia: A study of twenty-eight hemophilic 
children and their families. Amer. J. Orthopsy- 
chiat., 1960, 30, 730-740.—28 hemophilic children and 
their families form the basis for this study of the 
patient’s conflict about physical activity and movement 
and its relation to bleeding episodes and the source 
and perpetuation of this conflict in the mother-child 
relationship. Trauma was not the important factor in 
bleeding as had been presupposed. The anticipation 
of increased independence or activity was the theme 
most commonly associated with spontaneous bleeding 
episodes. All the mothers felt tremendous guilt, but 
the reactions of the fathers varied from aloofness and 
denial to anxiety and relief that they were not genetic- 
ally involved.—R. E. Perl. 


6968. Hochstaedt, Berthold. (Haifa) Emotion- 
ally conditioned endocrine disorders. Acta psycho- 
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ther. psychosom. orthopaedagog., 1960, 8, 31-43.—An 
attempt is made to present a hypothetical concept in 
respect of the realization of the intimate reciprocal 
effects between psyche and endocrine system. The 
practical occurrence of endocrine disorders elicited 
by psychoneurotic impulses is emphasized and 20 illus- 
trative cases are reported, 3 in detail. A regularly 
occurring association of a specific endocrine disorder 
corresponding to a particular emotional manifestation 
has not been observed.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 


6969. March, Hans. (Auguste-Viktoria Kranken- 
haus, Berlin, Germany) Verfolgung und Angst in 
ihren leib-seelischen Auswirkungen. [Persecution 
and fear and their psychosomatic effects.| Stuttgart, 
Germany: Ernst Klett, 1960. 274 p. DM 19.50.— 
This is a collection of 19 opinions of psychiatric and 
neurological experts, written for use in lawsuits to 
get reparation. Most of the cases deal with the 
psychosomatic effects on Jews of Hitler’s persecution. 
In the form of clinical reports, documentary evidence 
is given of their unbearable suffering. Freud and his 
followers were mainly interested in the traumata of 
childhood. The effects of mental suffering and shock 
experiences in the adult are relatively unknown. A 
critical examination of a number of politically perse- 
cuted persons may open a new field in psychiatry.— 
F. Goldsmith. 


6970. Marshall, S. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) 
Personality correlates of peptic ulcer patients. J. 
consult. Psychol., 1960, 24, 218-223.—12 variables 
were tested. Ulcer patients were compared with non- 
gastrointestinal and nonpsychosomatic patients. Ulcer 
patients adopt behavioral patterns of frustration- 
avoidance in relation to dependency needs. Depend- 
ency needs are defended against. Ulcer patients were 
persistent in following a socially sanctioned set of 
values. (24 ref.) —A. A. Kramish. 


6971. Mechanic, D., & Volkart, E.H. (U. Wis- 
consin) Stress, illness behavior, and the sick role. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1961, 26, 51-58.—“Previous re- 
search has indicated a direct relationship between 
stress and ‘illness in general,’ as measured by fre- 
quency of medical visits and diagnoses. Parsons, 
however, has suggested that the attractiveness of the 
‘social role of the sick person’ may also motivate 
persons to seek medical care. The concept of ‘illness 
behavior’ is introduced and the relative effects of 
stress and the tendency to adopt the sick role upon 
frequency of medical visits made by 614 male fresh- 
men are investigated. Results indicate that the tend- 
ency to adopt the sick role is the more powerful var- 
iable. The significance of this social-psychological 
variable is discussed in relation to future etiological 
studies of stress and illness.”—L. Berkowitz. 


6972.- Miiller-Hegemann, D. (Leipzig, Germany) 
Zur Neurosen-Pathogenese. [To the pathogenesis 
of neurosis.] Psychiat. Neurol. med. Psychol., Leip- 
zig, 1960, 12, 125-131.—With reference to 8 brief case 
reports, the conclusion is drawn that neurosis is not 
always psychogenic, but may represent an adequate 
response to external noxious factors under certain 
circumstances. (Russian summary)—C. T. Bever. 


6973. Necheles, H. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) Yehasim osomatiyim bemahlot 
hakeva vehameayim. sychosomatic relationship 
in gastrointestinal net Harofe Haivri, 1959, 
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32(2), 33-39.—Every organic disease has a distinct 
effect on the psyche, and every psychic condition has 
a distinct effect on any existing disease. The question 
is whether organic disease (e.g., ulcer or colitis) can 
be produced purely by psychic trauma. The pros and 
cons demonstrate that psychosomatic effects play an 
important role in our health and well-being, but there 
is no convincing proof that they are able by them- 
selves to produce mental or organic disease. The 
question of organic predispositions remains open. 
(English summary )—H. Ormian, 

6974. Schachter, M. Névrose dépressive réac- 
tionnelle et rétrécissement mitral. |[Reactional de- 
pressive neurosis and mitral stenosis.] Acta psycho- 
ther. psychosom., 1960, 8, 462-470.—In the case of a 
woman suffering congenital mitral stenosis, psychic 
problems naturally did ‘not provoke the heart symp- 
toms. Yet concurrent psychosociologic difficulties 
justified psychotherapy, with improvement manifest 
for some 6 years.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

6975. Seidenberg, Robert. (State U. New York, 
Syracuse) Palmar hyperhidrosis and linking: 
Suggestive formulations from an incompletely 
treated case. Arch. gen. Psychiat., 1961, 4, 283-288. 
—A 27-year-old married woman who wanted to di- 
vorce her husband and mentioned excessive palmar 
sweating was seen in 30 sessions. She was very at- 
tached to her mother, had had many affairs with 
married men in their 50s, but could not relate to men 
her own age—including her husband. The author 
attempts to explain her neurosis on the basis of the 
difficulties she had in making and breaking ties with 
internal and external objects on the different develop- 
mental levels.—L. W. Brandt. 


6976. Stokvis, Berthold. (Leiden Psychosomatic 
Center, Netherlands) Psychosomatic aspects and 
psychotherapy in allergic diseases. In Jamar, J. M., 
International textbook of allergy. Copenhagen, Den- 
mark: Munksgaard, 1959. Pp. 353-412.—There is a 
review of the theory and findings on the specificity 
of emotional experiences and personality structure to 
allergy (bronchial asthma, vasomotor rhinitis, hay 
fever, allergic migraine, and allergic dermatoses). 
Then a study of 87 asthmatics is reported in which 
comparisons to 125 psychosomatic control patients are 
made using the Wechsler-Bellevue, Rorschach, Szondi, 
TAT, and H-T-P. A predominately psychoneurotic 
picture is reported. Results of uncovering and cover- 
ing psychotherapy were compared on 40 patients; 
neither technique did demonstrably better than the 
other. 62% of the cases reported feeling better, and 
40% reported improvement of their asthma. (296 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

6977. Vincent, N. F. Psychodynamics of a pa- 
tient with migraine: With a review of the litera- 
ture. Amer. J. Psychother., 1960, 14, 589-605.—The 
psychodynamics of migraine are discussed by means 
of a case presentation, neurologic concepts of migraine 
are reviewed, and a review of the literature is pre- 
sented. Migraine is seen as a psychophysiologic re- 


action to id drives which have been repressed. (20- 
item bibliogr.)—L. N. Solomon. 
6978. Zukin, Paul, & Weiner, Ira. (VA Center, 


Los Angeles, Calif.) Psychological factors in the 
dumping syndrome. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1960, 130, 
426-427.—A hypothesis was tested and confirmed in 
11 patients that their preoperative personality char- 
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acteristics as indicated by MMPI scores was related 


to their recovery ircm subtotal gastrectomy.—N. H. 
Pronko. 
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6979. Becher, Barbara Ann. (Fordham U.) A 
cross-sectional and longitudinal study of the effect 
of education on free association responses. /. 
genet. Psychol., 1960, 97, 23-28.—Each of 136 fresh- 
men was matched in intelligence with a senior enrolled 
in the same college for women, and all students were 
given the Kent-Rosanoff Test. The Ss were rela- 
tively homogeneous in socioeconomic background. 
100 of the freshmen were tested again 3 years later. 
Results of both the longitudinal and the cross-sectional 
methods indicated that college seniors produced sig- 
nificantly more individual and fewer popular responses 
than did college freshmen.—C. T. Morgan. 


6980. Buber, Martin, & Ormian, Haim. (Eds.) 
Entsiklopedia hinukhit. [Educational encyclopedia: 
Thesaurus of Jewish and general education.] Jeru- 
salem, Israel: Ministry of Education and Culture & 
The Bialik Institute, 1959. xx, 636 p.—This Ist (of 
5 volumes) is devoted to the “Ways of Education.” 
The purpose is to give only comprehensive articles. 
The 69 articles (written by 160 authors) cover 
achievements in Western and East European educa- 
tion, as well as educational problems in the Middle 
and Far East. The following articles deal with 
psychological problems: psychological basis of educa- 
tion and teaching, guidance by teachers, remedial 
teaching, measurement of achievement, educational- 
social treatment, teaching of psychology, and word 
frequency list—H. Ormian. 


6981. Dressel, Paul L. (Michigan State U.) 
Measurement and evaluation of instructional ob- 
jectives. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Educ., 
1960, 17, 1-6.—The role of and the problems of defin- 
ing educational objectives in reference to research are 
discussed. Various classification schemes are con- 
sidered. A plea is made for more research on the 
formulation of educational objectives that are achiev- 
able, relevant to existing psychological knowledge, 
and meaningful.—M. Cynamon. 


6982. Elkin, H. Evaluation and measurement in 
adult education. Jewish Educ., 1961, 31(2), 38-40. 
—Evaluation of adult education determines the degree 
to which objectives are being achieved and, in terms 
of the individual, how much growth and change has 
resulted from the educational experience. Evaluative 
instruments to judge quantitative factors are sug- 
gested.—V.. D. Sanua. 


6983. Hatch, Winslow R., & Bennet, Ann. (Eds.) 
Reporter: Clearinghouse of studies on higher ed- 
ucation. (Circular No. 611, OE-50004) Washing- 
ton, D. C.: United States Department of Health, 
Education, & Welfare, 1960. viii, 55 p. $40—An 
annotated bibliography of approximately 500 studies 
on various phases of higher education, most of the 


items having been published after 1955.—C. T. 
Morgan. 
6984. Hillebrand, Max Josef. Piadagogische 


Psychologie in ihrem Verhaltnis zu den iibrigen 
Teildisziplinen der Psychologie. [Pedagogic psy- 
chology in its relationship to the other branches of 
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psychology.| Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 189-196.— 
lhough the contributions of other branches of psy- 
chology are acknowledged, pedagogic psychology is 
not merely an applied area. Its problems and ques- 
tions come from the unique aspect of the teaching- 
learning situation, and its findings are related to it. 
Pedagogic psychology, therefore, remains a special 
branch of psychology.—W. J. Koppitz. 

6985. Lambert, Sam M. (NEA Research Divi- 
sion) Educational growth and change. NEA J., 
1960, 49, 45—-47.—Information available to NEA’s Re- 
search Division suggests the beginning of broad 
changes in American education. Longer school days 
have been instituted in 26% of the urban school 
systems. There is also a trend toward lengthening 
the school year and extending public education to 
include both nursery school and junior college. 44% 
of the systems studied have special provisions for 
talented pupils, including earlier introduction of for- 
eign languages. Directions of future developments 
are seen in improved holding power, flexible grouping 
and scheduling, higher staff salaries, and increased 
school costs.—R. A. Hagin. 

6986. Mackinnon, A. R. (Toronto Board Educa- 
tion, Canada) Insistent tasks in educational re- 
search. Canad. Psychologist, 1960, la, 131-136—A 
symposium in which the following topics are dis- 
cussed: learning, educational measurement, excep- 
tional children, and teacher education—P. D. Mc- 
Cormack. 


6987. Mouly, George J. (U. Miami) Psychol- 
ogy for effective teaching. New York: Holt, Rine- 
hart, & Winston, 1960. 550 p. xviii, $5.50.—A book 


which treats the traditional topics of educational psy- 
chology from a purposive or goal-oriented frame of 


reference. Included are chapters on growth and de- 
velopment; physical and motor development; emo- 
tional, social, and intellectual development; learning 
attitudes ; measuring academic achievement ; and men- 
tal health in the classroom.—E. M. Bower. 


6988. Rand, Per. Anxiety in connection with 
school performance: I. General and theoretical 
considerations. Pedag. Forsk., 1960, No. 2, 87-94. 
A general review of the Taylor Manifest Anxiety 
scale and the Sarason et al. Test Anxiety Question- 
naire.—L. Goldberger. 


6989. Sinha, A. K. P. Lecture and individual 
instructions as methods of changing food habits. 
J. psychol. Res., Madras, 4, 69-94.—The method of 
individual instruction was found to be superior to the 
lecture method in 2 experiments in changing food 
habits in terms of including wheat items (40 Ss) and 
increasing the use of par-boiled milled rice (60 Ss).— 
U. Pareek. 


6990. Tagiuri, Renato. (Harvard U.) The for- 
eign student and the case method in business ad- 
ministration: Some remarks regarding the learn- 
ing process. J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 105-111.— 
Special learning problems met by the foreign student 
studying in this country are examined. Some of the 
formal aspects of the subject matter of administration 
are related to the characteristics of the case method 
and to the role expectations of the foreign student. 
The particular stresses inherent in this combination 
are considered.—Author abstract. 


(See also Abstract 6304) 
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ScHoo, & CLAssrooM LEARNING 


6991. Bloomer, Richard H. (State U. New York 
Teachers Coll., Geneseo) An investigation of an 
experimental first grade phonics program. J. educ. 
Res., 1960, 53, 188-193.—-Following a reading read- 
iness program a group of children first received 
phonic training for 16 weeks and then regular work 
in a basal reader for 8 weeks. The control group 
followed a regular basal reading program for the 
whole time. Results substantiated Gates’ view that 
the age at which children can profit from phonics is 
a function of method. A systematic reorganization 
of formal phonics training prior to usual reading tech- 
niques appears to produce superior results—F. Gold- 
smith. 


6992. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) Attitudinal 
outcomes of child psychology courses having dif- 
ferent orientations. /. Psychol., 1961, 51, 113-119.— 
In 1 section of child psychology the instructor used a 
clinical approach. ‘The students became more per- 
missive in 3 of the 5 areas tested. A class in general 
psychology taught by the same instructor showed no 
change. Ina 2nd section of child psychology a differ- 
ent instructor emphasized a cross-cultural approach. 
These students became more permissive in 1 area. 
Differences were more related to the approaches used 
than to any actual differences in attitudes of the in- 
structors or to the students’ perceptions of those atti- 
tudes.—J. M. Stephens. 


6993. Dollins, Joseph G., Angelino, Henry, & 
Mech, Edmund V. (Northwestern State Coll.) 
With words of praise. Elem. sch. J., 1960, 60, 446- 
450.—4th-grad: pupils (N = 129) making low scores 
on the California Test of Personality were assigned 
to 1 of 3 treatment groups. Pupils in the lst 2 groups 
received praise for their work in arithmetic, the praise 
being given 2 days out of 3 or 1 day out of 3. The 
3rd group received no praise. When the California 
test was given 6 weeks later the praised groups made 
greater gains. A similar trend for performance in 
arithmetic was not significant.—J. Z. Elias. 


6994. Metfessel, Newton S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) The Saugus experiment in multiple-grade 
grouping. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 155-158.— 
A comparison of scores earned ‘on each of the 6 sub- 
tests of the California Achievement Tests by “multi- 
grade” (combined 4th, 5th, and 6th grade) pupils in 
the same rooms and by “straight grade” pupils (reg- 
ular 4th, 5th, and 6th grade rooms) is reported, using 
6 pairs of pupils at the 4th grade level, 6 pairs at the 
5th, and 11 pairs at the 6th. Statistically significant 
differences were not found.—T. E. Newland. 


6995. Nichols, Ralph G., & Cashman, Paul H. 
(U. Minnesota) The approval factor in listening. 
Education, 1960, 80, 268-271.—Listening habits of 
students were studied by teachers for 1 week, observa- 
tions of habits made, and influence of tests on the 
listening discussed. 2 goals warrant recognition: 
elimination of “fear of listening,” and achievement of 
greater economy in learning.—S. M. Amatora. 


6996. Parks, Frank L. (Oregon State Coll.) 
Understanding the learner. J. engng. Educ., 1961, 
51, 284-286.—Effectiveness of teaching depends upon 
an appreciation of the differing biological, psycholog- 
ical, and sociological backgrounds which affect the 
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activity and motivation of each student as a learner. 
—B. B. Lane. 

6997. Roth, Robert M. (Hampton Inst., Va.) 
The role of self-concept in achievement. J. exp. 
Educ., 1959, 27, 265-281.—The relationship between 
self-concept and achievement was inv estigated. A 
sample of 45 male and 9 female freshmen Ss from 3 
reading improvement classes at the University of 
Texas revealed a direct relationship between a tend- 
ency to be defensive about self-concept and improve- 
ment in reading.—E. F. Gardner. 


6998. United States Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Office of Education. Re- 
search problems in mathematics education. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: USDHEW OE, 1960. 130 p. $.55. 
—Included are a review of research on mathematics 
education and chapters on nonverbal awareness in the 
learning of mathematics, perceptual factors in learn- 
ing, and proposals for further research—E. M. 
Bower. 

6999. Winter, William D. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Values and achievement in a freshman psychology 
course. J. educ. Res., 1961, 54, 183—186.—A modified 
form of the Semantic Differential, as described by 
Osgood, was given to 34 male students enrolled in 
freshman psychology to measure their value judgment 
of 15 concepts. Their instructor took the same test, 
and the students were asked to predict his values. The 
grades achieved in this class were significantly cor- 
related with: (a) the similarities in values between 
professor and student, (b) the student’s ability to 
predict the professor’s values correctly, and (c) the 
student’s scores on the ACE Linguistic and ACE 
Total scales. Parental education and the ACE Quan- 
titative scores were unrelated to grades.—F. Gold- 
smith, 

7000. Young, Marguerite Louise. The influence 
of nature of concept and form of presentation on 
concept attainment. George Washington U. Bull., 
1959, 59(2), 43-45.—Abstract. 


LEARNING & INSTRUCTIONAL AIDS 


7001. Barlow, J. A. A new form of the Pressey 
multiple-choice board. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 214. 
—A simple inexpensive device based on an early 
invention by Pressey is described.—C. H. Ammons. 


7002. Becker, Samuel L., & Dallinger, Carl A. 
(State U. lowa) The effect of instructional meth- 
ods upon achievement and attitudes in communi- 
cation skills. Speech Monogr., 1960, 27, 70-76.—The 
problem of instructing many more students without 
a proportionate increase in staff faces many colleges. 
Methods of maximizing instructional resources by 
making students more repsonsible for their own train- 
ing were compared for 758 students in 45 sections of 
communication skills courses. Whether Ss attended 
the regular classroom situation, viewed television 
presentations, or read source material seemed to make 
little difference in their acquirement of skills. 
“Though students . . . seemed to prefer the normal 
method of instruction, experience with either of the 
other methods tended to make them much more favor- 
ably disposed toward that method.”—D. Lebo. 

7003. Dworkin, Sclomon, & Holden, Alan. (Bell 
Telephone Lab., Murray Hill, N. J.) An experi- 
mental evaluation of sound filmstrips vs. classroom 
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lectures. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 
68, 383-385.—4 long filmstrips on atomic bonding 
were tested with 120 graduate engineering students, 
¥% being taught by regular lecture and % by the film- 
strips. Posttests covering verbal material did not 
show any marked differences in knowledge. Students 
suggested that the film narrator spoke too fast, 100 
words per minute being suggested for future replica- 
tions of this comparison; but most students accepted 
the long filmstrips as teacher substitutes. The need 
for color or other deluxe production with many in- 
structional contents is questioned.—R. L. Sulzer. 

7004. Klapper, Hope Lunin. (New York U.) 
Prevalent interests and concerns in the field of 
televised instruction. J. educ. Sociol., 1959, 32, 437- 
451.—In an attempt to identify and study problem 
areas in televised instruction, questionnaires were sent 
to 120 colleges and 34 public school systems using this 
medium of instruction. Areas of concern included 
effectiveness of televised instruction, methods, faculty, 
student, possible uses, technical aspects, open circuit, 
and cost analysis. Each area is analyzed separately.— 
S. M. Amatora. 


7005. Silberman, Harry F. (Systems Develop- 
ment Corp., Santa Monica, Calif.) A computer as 
an experimental laboratory machine for research 
on automated teaching procedures. Behav. Sci., 
1960, 5, 175-176.—The use of computers with teach- 
ing machines is discussed and their operation illus- 
trated.—J. Arbit. 


(See also Abstract 7232) 


INTERESTS, ATTITUDES, & ADJUSTMENT 


7006. Allman, Reva White. (Alabama State 
Coll.) The social attitudes of college students. 
J. soc. Psychol., 1961, 53, 33-51.—A Social Attitudes 
scale designed to measure worldmindedness was ad- 
ministered to 40 seniors at the Alabama State College 
and 40 at the University of Alabama. These groups 
were assigned the codes of School X and School Y. 
A worldminded individual is described as having a 
global perspective of human problems ( Weltshaung). 
The findings disclosed that both populations of college 
students have social attitudes which are characterized 
as worldminded, but a larger percent of the students 
in one school, react to the pro-worldminded items 
than do the students in the other school. The correla- 
tions between education and immigration were .449 
and .442 respectively in the 2 schools.—Author ab- 
stract. 


7007. Amatora, M. (St. Francis Coll.) Ex- 
pressed interests in later childhood. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1960, 96, 327-342.—Replies were obtained 
from 382 4th-grade boys and girls in 10 widely sepa- 
rated states. Pupils were asked to state their 3 inter- 
ests in order of importance to them. Responses 
stresses were: possession of objects, good life, pets, 
vocation, travel, relatives, money, school, and educa- 
tion. There are detailed analyses for each sex and 
for the principal interest.—Author abstract. 


7008. Andrieux, C. Traitement d’échelles dans 
une étude de psychologie differentielle. [Scale 
analysis in a study of differential psychology.] Bull. 
Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1960, 9, 3-9.—4 inde- 
pendent scales on: (a) scientific curiosity, (b) ab- 
stract reasoning, (c) dialectic attitude, and (d) inter- 
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est in theories were administered to students. Science 
students show a higher achievement in a and b, but 
lower in c than students in literature and law. Male 
students obtain higher scores on the 4 scales.—V. 
Sanua. 


7009. Axelrod, S., & Eisdorfer, C. (Duke U.) 
Attitudes toward old people: An empirical anal- 
ysis of the stimulus-group validity of the Tuck- 
man-Lorge Questionnaire. J. Gerontol., 1961, 16, 
75-80.—The questionnaire was administered to 280 
college student Ss divided approximately into random 
fifths. Each fifth was instructed to consider a differ- 
ent age group when responding. “The number of 
stereotypic traits referred to a group increased mono- 
tonically with the age of the group.” Results of an 
item analysis were reported.—/. Botwinick. 


7010. Chatterjea, R.G. (Calcutta U., India) In- 
terest pattern of post-graduate and undergraduate 
students. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1961, 5, 22-27.— 
An interest inventory on the lines of Strong’s VIG 
containing 48 occupations, 41 amusements, 41 curric- 
ular subjects, 19 activities, and 23 personality types 
was given to 100 students (56 postgraduates and 44 
undergraduates). Preferred choices in the fields of 
amusements, curricular subjects, activities, and per- 
sonality types were similar. There were some differ- 
ences in the occupational preferences of postgraduate 
students (college teaching) and undergraduate stu- 
dents (journalism). Other differences are also dis- 
cussed.—U. Pareek. 


7011. Cleland, C. C., & Cochran, Irene L. (Ab- 


ilene State School, Tex.) The effect of institutional 
tours on attitudes of high school seniors. Amer. J. 


ment. Defic., 1961, 65, 473-479.—4 experimental and 
a control group of high school seniors were given 
systematically varied tours; and a 50-item attitude 
scale was administered in pre-, post-, and sleeper 
fashion to assess the influence of tours on attitude 
change. It was found that high school groups focus 
mainly en the patient. From an educational stand- 
point it appears that tours of institutions are highly 
motivating and that the alert teacher of the behavioral 
or biological sciences could capitalize on the tour as 
an introduction to certain units of study.—V. S. 
Sexton, 


7012. Farnsworth, Dana L. (Harvard U.) Men- 
tal health education: Implications for teachers. 
Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 62, 263-273.—Extent, back- 
ground, sources, definitions, and reduction of adjust- 
ment problems of school pupils —H. K. Moore. 


7013. Flanders, Ned A., & Havumaki, Sulo. 
Group compliance to dominative teacher influence. 
Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 67-82.—High school students 
were divided into experimental groups in which 
teacher attention was directed to individuals or to the 
group as a whole. The results support the following 
hypotheses: (a) the individual approach will result in 
greater compliance than the group approach, (b) 
group cohesiveness will be lower with the individual 
approach, (c) dependency on the teacher is higher in 
the individual approach, and (d) compliance increases 
when students perceive that others are changing their 
opinion in response to the teacher’s persuasion.— 
W. W. Meissner. 


7014. Forrest, Aubrey L. (U. Nebraska) Per- 
sistence of vocational choice of the merit scholar- 
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ship winners. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 466-471. 
—Of the 507 Merit Scholars from the 1956 program, 
about 50% changed vocational choice between the 
senior year in high school and the end of the junior 
year in college. Females showed a slightly higher 
rate of change than males. A change in major field 
was closely related to change in vocational choice. 
Major change patterns were from science to non- 
science fields and from practical to theoretical fields. 
Major changes appear to be related to recruiting 
pressures and to college experience. Change appears 
related to interest in humanistic values and to higher 
levels of abstraction.—S$. Kavruck. 

7015. Frymier, Jack R. (Orlando, Fla.) Young 
people’s attitudes toward Russia. /. soc. Psychol., 
1961, 53, 127-131.—Using a sentence completion tech- 
nique originally devised by Jahoda, the author reports 
data on 127 high school and college students’ attitudes 
toward Russia. Students with more education seem 
to have somewhat fewer negative feelings and more 
specific attitudes based on factual information. The 
only general pattern of attitudes which seems to 
emerge is one of negativism.—Author abstract. 


7016. Garrity, Frank D. (Christ Church Primary 
School, Stockport, England) A study of some sec- 
ondary modern school pupils’ attitudes towards 
religious education. Relig. Educ., 1961, 56, 141-143. 
—A 22-item attitude scale was devised and adminis- 
tered to 4040 pupils in 8 secondary schools. The re- 
sults indicate a moderately favorable attitude towards 
religious education. The boys were less favorable 
than the girls, and the older pupils were less favorable 
than younger. Those who attended Sunday school or 
read the Bible at home were more favorable than those 
who didn’t. Attitude was not affected by difference 
in intelligence—G. K. Morlan. 

7017. Glidewell, John C. (Washington U., St. 
Louis) Organization, adjustment, and classroom 
achievement. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 62, 274- 
281.—Raises questions about the etiology and diagno- 
sis of maladjustment in the classroom.—H. K. Moore. 

7018. Goldberg, H. K., Marshall, C., & Sims, E. 
(Baltimore, Md.) The role of brain damage in 
congenital dyslexia. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1960, 50, 
586-590.—Electroencephalographic changes and de- 
fective visual-motor responses may indicate subclinical 
brain damage associated with inability to learn read- 
ing.—D. Shaad. 

7019. Grigg, Charles M., & Middleton, Russell. 
Community of orientation and occupational aspi- 
rations of ninth grade students. Soc. Forces, 1960, 
38, 303-308.—Data from more than 26,000 white stu- 
dents support the hypothesized relationship between 
community size and occupational aspiration of males, 
but not of females. The same relationship holds even 
after partialling out intelligence and paternal occupa- 
tion.—A. R. Howard. 

7020. Johnson, Lois V. (Los Angeles State 
Coll.) Teachers’ reports of children’s self-con- 
cepts. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 135-140.—58 
teachers taking a Child Development course each 
wrote a report on the self-concept of 1 of his or her 
elementary school children, 41 of them being on boys. 
“There were few of the expected stereotypes” (the 
aggravating child, the intellectual deviate, the rejected 
child, or the popular child). 6 factors most commonly 
present in 18-41 of the reports, were: social attitudes 
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and relationships (66% boys, 829% girls), home and 
family (49%, 82%), school (51%, 59%), physical 
characteristics (44%, 359%), intellectual abilities 
(24%, 77%), and ability in sports and play (34%, 
24% ).—T. E. Newland. 

7021. Keren-Huss, Hava. Histaglut shel yeladim 
tseirim migil kitatam lemisgeret bet hasefer. [Ad- 
justment of children younger than their classmates to 
the school requirements.] Megamot, 1958, 9, 317- 
327.—Among children who enter primary school be- 
fore being legally required to do so, only those above 
120 IQ make a good adjustment.—H. Ormian. 

7022. Livingston, A. Hugh. (Tulsa Public 
Schools, Okla.) Does departmental organization 
affect children’s adjustment? Elem. sch. J., 1961, 
61, 217-220.—The SRA Junior Inventory was ad- 
ministered to 2 groups of 5th grade pupils. The Ist 
group of 1223 pupils had experienced the self-con- 
tained classroom organization in Grades 1 and 2, and 
the semi-departmental organization in Grades 3-5. 
The second group of 831 pupils had experienced the 
semi-departmental organization in Grades 1-5. “The 
results of the study . . . while not conclusive, indi- 
cate that the semi-departmental organization does not 
hinder the pupils’ personal and social development. 
. . . The evidence reported here does indicate that 
the longer a pupil was exposed to this organization, 
the more satisfactory his adjustment as measured by 
this inventory.”—J. Z. Elias. 

7023. Natchez, Gladys. Personality patterns and 
oral reading: A study of overt behavior in the 
reading situation as it reveals reactions of depend- 
ence, aggression, and withdrawal in children. New 
York: New York Univer. Press, 1959. xi, 98 p. 
$2.50.—56 retarded readers and 30 nonretarded read- 
ers, all boys, from the 5th and 6th grades in 3 southern 
New York schools were selected by Stanford Inter- 
mediate Achievement Tests. Frustration reactions of 
dependence, aggression, and withdrawal were re- 
corded on a 30-item Check Sheet under conditions of 
oral classroom reading, oral individual reading, and 
a frustration-type game administered individually. 
The results were taken to support the hypotheses that 
retarded readers display more frustration reactions in 
reading situations than nonretarded readers and that 
retarded readers react to reading situations in the 
same way they react to frustrating situations in gen- 
eral. (84-item bibliogr.)—E. Y. Beeman. 

7024. Pepinsky, Pauline H. (Ohio State U.) A 
study of productive nonconformity. Gifted child 
Quart., 1960, 4, 81-85.—Preliminary findings in 3 
studies of students who, independent of the social 
norms, make contributions to the accomplishments of 
a group or of an individual. Productive students were 
found to have “successfully negotiated a transition 
from adolescence into responsible adulthood.” Un- 
successful noncomformists were characterized by re- 
bellion against authority, oscillation in values, and 
denial of need for others. Some of the relevant ante- 
cendents of productive nonconformity were examined. 
—N. M. Chansky. 


7025. Shaw, Merville C., & Black, Michael Doris. 
(Chicago State Coll.) The reaction to frustration 
of bright high school underachievers. Calif. J. 
educ. Res., 1960, 11, 120-124.—21 male achievers and 
21 male underachievers, each with an IQ of 113 or 
higher, were found by the Cook Hostility scale to 
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present the usual picture of the underachievers’ being 
more hostile. Their reactions to the Rosenzweig Pic- 
ture-Frustration Study were then compared. “The 
achievers tend to deny aggressively responsibility for 
their own inadequate behavior, while underachievers 
admit their guilt but claim that circumstances beyond 
their control were responsible. . . . The underachiever 

. . responds to his errors in a more defensive way 
than achievers. . . . On the other hand, there is evi- 
dence, suggestive but not positive, to indicate that the 
achievers may be achieving through tendencies toward 
conformity, rather than through attempts at original 
or creative work.”—T. E. Newland. 

7026. Simons, Joseph H. Scientific research in 
the university. Amer. Scientist, 1960, 48, 80-90.— 
“Some thoughts are projected on the teaching of crea- 
tive scholarship and the training of creative scholars 
by exposing the student to the stimulation and ex- 
ample of a mature scholar of demonstrated creative 
ability by intimate contact.”—M. C. Benton. 


(See also Abstracts 5520, 6199, 6212, 6319, 6324) 


SpectaL EpucaTION 


7027. Catterall, Calvin D., & Weise, Philip. A 
perceptual approach to reading disability. Educa- 
tion, 1960, 80, 275-278.—This is a case study of a 
2nd-grade child with a reading disability—S. M. 
Amatora. 

7028. Friedman, Leonard Z. (Portland Reading 
Improvement Center, Ore.) Optometric investiga- 
tion of reading problems. Education, 1959, 80, 181- 
184.—Reading demands complex visual activity, and 
visual complications are frequently associated with 
reading difficulty. Problems involved include: eval- 
uating the child’s’ visual performance, areas of in- 
vestigation, focus and fixation, coordination, visual 
acuity, color and form perception, whole visual proc- 
ess, complexity, and visual training —S. M. Amatora. 

7029. Jolly, Faith. (U. Hawaii) Educating the 
deaf and hard of hearing in our 50th state. Volta 
Rev., 1960, 62, 158-161.—The educational program 
for a hearing handicapped child in Hawaii is planned 
and conducted through a team approach. A brief de- 
scription is given regarding the agencies and facilities 
used. About 125 children are enrolled in these pro- 
grams in Hawaii.—J. M. Snyder. 

7030. Lane, Helen S. (Central Inst. Deaf) 
Extracurricular activities of deaf children. Volta 
Rev., 1960, 62, 169, 172-173.—“‘Extracurricular activ- 
ities are important in preparing the deaf child for 
acceptance in a hearing world.” Learning opportu- 
nities are discussed regarding motor skills, the vocab- 
ulary of games, hobbies, participation in structured 
group activities, reading for pleasure and current in- 
formation, and conversational speech patterns.—J. M. 
Snyder. 


7031. Langman, Muriel Potter. (Eastern Mich- 
igan U.) The reading process: A descriptive in- 
terdisciplinary approach. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 
1960, 62, 3-40.—Reading is not merely a skill but, 
more fundamentally, a thought process. In describing 
this process, contributions have been drawn from 
basic mechanisms of thought, psycholinguistics, the- 
ories of perception, language and vocabulary develop- 
ment, and techniques of word analysis. Generalization 
and transfer are crucial in reading, hence the high 
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correlation with intelligence. Generalizations neces- 
sary for reading are shown in such areas as visual and 
auditory perception and phonics. The analysis helps 
explain the relation between certain kinds of reading 
disability and “emotional immaturity” or behavior 
problems.—C. T. Morgan. 


7032. Miklas, Milton J. -- Angeles County 
Schools, Calif.) A survey of classes for the ed- 
ucable mentally retarded in Los Angeles County. 
Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 176-178, 185.—In 1959- 
60 “almost 2 per cent of the children were in special 
training classes.”. A total of 721 elementary level 
classes, 126 junior high level, and 109 senior high 
level classes were operated in the city and county 
schools. The school districts tended to grant diplomas 
or certificates to those completing the programs. 
There were considerable variation in IQ limits of 
eligibility, with lower limits ranging from 35 to 74 
and upper limits varying from 60 to above 95. Pro- 
gram implications are indicated —T. E. Newland. 

7033. Ong, Jin; Schneider, Kenneth, & Moray, 
Joseph. (U. California, Berkeley) Reading ability 
and perimetric visual field. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 61-67.—With 5th and 6th grade children 
there were no significant relationships between either 
horizontal width or vertical width of peripheral visual 
fields and either power or speed of reading, nor be- 
tween IQ (CTMM) and size of peripheral fields — 
T. E. Newland. 

7034. Robeck, Mildred C. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Subtest patterning of problem readers 
on WISC. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 110-115.— 
Performances of 36 summer school reading clinic 
cases (4 boys, 32 girls) ranging in CA from 6-11 to 
13-9, and, in terms of WISC Full Scale IQ, from 85 
to 136, were analyzed for the subtests. In contrast 
with the standardization population, these children 
scored significantly higher (beyond .01) on: Compre- 
hension, Block Design, Comparison, Picture Comple- 
tion, Vocabulary, and Object Assembly ; and less high 
(.01-.02) in Picture Arrangement, Digit Span, Arith- 
metic, Information, and Coding.—T. E. Newland. 

7035. Stone, L. Joseph; Fiedler, Miriam Forster, 
& Fine, Carol Gabrielson. (Vassar Coll.) Pre- 
school education of deaf children. J. speech hear. 
Dis., 1961, 26, 45-60.—The effects of a preschool pro- 
gram for deaf children were studied in an experimen- 
tal group of 12 and a control group of 15 children. 
The experimental group program emphasized nursery 
school procedures modeled on best practices with 
hearing children and early use of individual hearing 
aids. The control group was taught by more formal 
procedures characteristic of preschool classes before 
the inauguration of the new program. In all measures 
the experimental group proved superior in perform- 
ance to the control group.—M. F. Palmer. 


7036. Stringer, Lorene A. (St. Louis County 
Health Dept., Clayton, Mo.) Report on a retentions 
program. Elem. sch. J., 1960, 60, 370-375.—The 
findings “suggest that more learning failures are due 
to emotional problems (remediable if detected early 
enough and treated appropriately) than to specific, 
organically determined learning disabilities. . . . If 
they [parents] are willing and able to work with the 
school to help the child, social promotions can produce 
results. . . . Where the parents are not willing or 
able . . . retentions can help a significant proportion 
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of failing children” if certain criteria for selection are 
followed. The retention should be interpreted to the 
child.—J. Z. Elias. 

7037. United States Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare, Office of Education. The 
gifted student. Washington, D. C.: USDHEW OE, 
1960. 83 p. $.35.—Contents include multidimen- 
sional approach to the study of giftedness, identifica- 
tion and classroom behavior, motivation patterns, and 
opportunity for research—E. M. Bower. 


7038. van Uden, A. (Inst. voor Dooftsommen, St. 
Michielsgestel, Netherlands) Observations on the 
education of deaf in the Netherlands and the 
U.S. A. Volta Rev., 1960, 62, 10-14.—52 years of 
work (1906-58) with education of the deaf at the 
author’s institute has developed a philosophy of the 
natural approach to acquisition of language and the 
aural-oral method of teaching. This philosophy is 
contrasted to that which supports the manual or com- 
bined system of teaching used widely in the United 
States —J. M. Snyder. 


(See also Abstracts 5651, 6185, 6372, 6400, 6514, 
6777, 6837, 6848) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


7039. Allen, Robert M. (U. Miami) The place 
of projective techniques in the University curric- 
ulum: They do belong there. J. genet. Psychol., 
1960, 96, 321-325.—A review of the recommendations 
of committees concerned with practicum training for 
the PhD. in clinical psychology. The training facility 
and the University have joint responsibility for train- 
ing in the projective technique(s). The University 
can provide a more leisurely approach to theoretical 
aspects and can provide elementary applications. The 
busy clinic should intensify testing and interpretation. 
—C. T. Morgan. 


7040. Andrew, D. C., & Stroup, Francis. College 
attendance of high ability high school seniors. 
Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 258-265.—Study of 1422 Arkan- 
sas seniors, who scored at 67 percent on the ACE 
Psychological Examination, revealed that college at- 
tendance was related to parental education, sibling 
education, marital status, economic status, and high 
school curriculum.—W. W. Meissner. 


7041. Carter, E. M., & Hoppock, R. College 
courses in careers. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 373- 
375.—An analysis of 46 courses in careers at ‘the 
college level is presented—S. Kavruck. 


7042. Dugan, Willis E. (U. Minnesota) The 
organization and administration of guidance serv- 
ices. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 105-114.—Research 
in organization and administration of guidance serv- 
ices continues to be scanty. Studies during the last 
3 years were predominantly survey and descriptive, 
rather than experimental. Because national and local 
expectations are so high with respect to outcomes, 
guidance programs have reached a critical point in 
their development as mature and accepted services in 
schools. Rapid expansion has occurred, not only in 
the addition of guidance staff, but also in the search 
for effective means of organizing and coordinating 
specialized guidance services. The basic problems of 
organization, coordination, functions, and relation- 
ships of various staff members, physical facilities, and 
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resources need further investigation. 
liogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 

7043. Friedenberg, Edgar Z. (Brooklyn Coll.) 
Another look at college success. Coll. Bd. Rev., 
1961, 43, 5~10.—Concepts of success in college and in 
society are discussed. The importance of accepting 
and respecting subjective feelings of students is 
stressed and implications for counseling and for ed- 
ucation are presented.—R. F. Allen. 


7044. Ganzhorn, Betty. (Ball State Teachers 
Coll.) Variants of the psychopathic personality 
on the college scene. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
497-501.—2 variants of psychopathic personality tend 
to be found in college populations: “the acting-out 
neurotic” and “the self-centered indulged personality.” 
Therapeutic procedures are suggested.—S. Kavruck. 


7045. Gilbert, A.C. F. (Princeton U.) Predict- 
ing graduation from an engineering school. J. 
psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 229-231.—“. . . scores on the 
SAT-V, SAT-M, and the Advanced Mathematics 
Test and scores on a science test (Physics and Chem- 
istry) do not seem to provide a very sound basis for 
predicting whether students will graduate from the 
school of engineering at Princeton University. The 
multiple point biserial correlation between these 4 
variables ‘and survival was not statistically significant. 
Also, none of the correlation coefficients between each 
of the individual variables and survival was signifi- 
cant.”—M. S. Maysner. 


7046. Gross, Stanley J. (State U. New York Coll. 
Education Buffalo) Working in private homes for 
room and board. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 376- 
381.—Students must develop effective relationships in 
the college community. The problems which arise as 
a result of working in private homes are discussed.— 
S. Kavruck. 


7047. Hill, George E., & Green, Donald A. 
(Ohio U.) The selection, preparation, and pro- 
fessionalization of guidance and personnel work- 
ers. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 115-130.—In the last 
3 years, as in earlier periods, the majority of pub- 
lished investigations were status studies. Basic, lon- 
gitudinal research on the selection, education, and 
subsequent effectiveness of guidance and personnel 
workers was not found. The most severe handicaps 
in research on the selection, preparation, and pro- 
fessionalization of guidance and personnel workers 
have been: (a) lack of certainty as to ends sought, 
(b) lack of basic studies evaluating guidance prac- 
tices, and (c) failure to communicate research find- 
ings through professional publication. (92-item bib- 
liogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


7048. Hoyt, Kenneth B., & Moore, Gilbert D. 
(State U. lowa) Group procedures in guidance 
and personnel work. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 158- 
167.—The lack of precision of the definition Fe: “group 
procedures in guidance” has forced a rather arbitrary 
classification of topics in this review: (a) multiple 
counselling, (b) occupations and vocational psychol- 
ogy, (c) educational planning, (d) working with par- 
ents, (e) other group procedures, and (f) examples 
of successful practices. It is apparent that multiple 
counselling deserves special attention because coun- 
selling need not always be carried out in a one-to-one 
relationship. Conditions conducive to effective multi- 
ple counselling were not demonstrated clearly enough 


(49-item bib- 
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to give the typical counsellor cause to change his ap- 
proach. Group procedures in guidance directed to- 
ward personal development received almost no atten- 
tion from researchers. (39-item bibliogr.)—F. Gold- 
smith, 


7049. Kaasinen, Matti. Vocational interests and 
the Wartegg Drawing Completion Test: A prelim- 
inary report. Acta Acad. Paedag. J yvaskylaensis, 
1960, No. 20, 7-24.—The Wartegg Drawing Comple- 
tion Test and 2 vocational interest tests were given to 
145 girls and 135 boys aged 15-16 years. 27 cat- 
egories of the Wartegg test were scored and corre- 
lated with vocational interests in technical and indus- 
trial fields, home economics, esthetics, and protective 
attitudes (social welfare, etc.). The highest correla- 
tion between interest and Wartegg categories was for 
girls (.60), and they are still higher in arts. Boys’ 
correlations were not as strong and showed little 
significance in protective functions. Highest correla- 
tions between interest and single Wartegg categories 
were in interest in technical and industrial fields, as 
well as art.—O. /. Jacobsen. 


7050. Kemmler, Lilly. Erziehungshaltungen von 
Miittern vierzehnjahriger Jungen. [Attitudes of 
mothers with respect to the education of 14-year-old 
boys.] Psychol. Rdsch., 1960, 11, 197-218.—The 180 
mothers questioned proved to be realistic, responsible, 
and without sentimentality in their educational goals. 
Though not striving for authority, they wished to 
guide and supervise the boys in the direction of their 
ideals. The guidance seemed to be more help in ad- 
justment to the circumstances than an education for 
maturity and social responsibility—W. J. Koppitz. 


7051. Kirkbride, Virginia Randolph. Group ap- 
proaches to student personnel services in higher 
education. George Washington U. Bull., 1959, 59 
(2), 82-88.—Abstract. 


7052. Kirkpatrick, Clifford, & DeFleur, Melvin. 
Influence of professors on the flow of talent to the 
academic profession. Soc. Forces, 1960, 38, 296- 
302.—Questionnaire returns from 200 university pro- 
fessors support the following hypotheses: “(1) pro- 
fessors beget a relatively high proportion of able 
offspring and the fertility-potential of fecund pro- 
fessors is positively related to their own academic 
dissatisfaction in its economic aspects; (2) professors 
report a preponderant inclination to encourage able 
offspring to enter the profession, especially if per- 
sonally relatively satisfied; (3) professors report a 
preponderant inclination to encourage able students 
to enter the profession, especially if relatively satis- 
fied."—A. R. Howard. 


7053. McDaniels, Carl. (American Personnel & 
Guidance Ass., Washington, D. C.) Fellowships, 
scholarships, and assistantships for guidance and 
personnel graduate training: 1961-62. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 39, 403-414.—S. Kavruck. 


7054. Malcolm, David D. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Counseling internship: A “team” approach. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 382-387.—A guidance 
internship program which included a college instruc- 
tor and 10 interns serving as a team at a secondary 
school has shown promise on preliminary evaluation. 
—S. Kavruck. 


7055. Mohsin, S. M. (Bihar State Bureau Educa- 
tional Vocational Guidance, Patna, India) Practical 
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handbook of guidance in secondary schools. Patna, 
India: Secretariat Press, 1959. iii, 169 p.—A pro- 
gram written to serve the needs of the teacher- and 
school-counsellor under local conditions in India. 
Chapters outline philosophy and aims of guidance; 
programs of educational, vocational, and personal 
guidance are explicitly detailed. Roles of principals, 
teachers, and local administrators are discussed. Ex- 
tensive appendices cover the teacher-counselor’s train- 
ing course, and brief descriptions are given of recom- 
mended tests. Model orientation talks; fact-finding 
interview; and discussion outlines on study habits, 
reading skills, and model careers are written in Hindi. 
Sample record forms are in both English and Hindi.— 
W. B. Hall, 


7056. Pace, C. Robert. (Syracuse U.) Five col- 
lege environments. Coll. Bd. Rev., 1960, 41, 24-28. 
—Presents “the psychological characteristics which 
differentiate basic types of colleges and their effects 
on students.” Suggests that “the press of the environ- 
ment as the student sees it defines what he must cope 
with and clarifies for him the direction his behavior 
must take if he is to find satisfaction and reward 
within the dominant culture of the college.”—R. F. 
Allen. 

7057. Peters, Herman J., & Mueller, William J. 
(Ohio State U.) The counselling function. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1960, 30, 131-140.—The counselling func- 
tion needs definitions for many reasons. Despite 


attempts to define counselling as leading to “accept- 
ance of one’s personality attributes and the best use 
of them,” and to define psychotherapy as efforts to- 
ward basic personality change, counsellors of all per- 
suasions have not effected a commonality for the 


meaning of counselling. There is increased awareness 
of the need for adequate research design on interaction 
between counsellor and counsellee. Finally, philo- 
sophical issues in counselling received considerable 
attention. Generally, discussion of the question of 
“neutrality” in counselling has been replaced by an 
examination of the nature and strength of the impact 
of the person of the counsellor on the counselling 
relationship. (67-item bibliogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


7058. Pratt, Dallas. (Columbia U.) Psychother- 
apy in the university. Teachers Coll. Rec., 1961, 62, 
274-281.—What to do for the student who comes for 
help and has a background of bullsessions in psycho- 
therapy, classical Freudian reading,.and the idea that 
“the child is the man.”—H. K. Moore. 

7059. Prince, Richard. (Trinity Christian Coll., 
Worth, Ill.) Values, grades, achievernent and 
career choice of high-school students. Elem. sch. 
J., 1960, 60, 376-384.—The Differential Values Inven- 
tory, constructed to determine whether an individual 
holds to the traditional or to the more recent Amer- 
ican emergent values, was administered in 22 high 
schools. Differences between value scores among 
public, private, and religious schools were all signifi- 
cant. “Value patterns of seniors and freshmen within 
each type of school showed no significant differences, 
both patterns being strikingly similar to the value 
patterns of the teachers in that school.” The relation- 
ships between students’ values and grade status, 
career choices, and academic achievement, respec- 
tively, are also discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 


7060. Proff, Fred C. (U. Illinois) The use of 
appraisal data by guidance and personnel workers. 
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Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 141-147.—Interest in the 
use of appraisal data was evidenced by the research 
during the last years. Such research made progress 
in test theory and validity but did little to attend to 
the problem of practical application of appraisal data. 
Too frequently teachers, administrators, and guidance 
workers are required to utilize test data with a min- 
imum technical understanding. Research has all too 
often stressed the use of appraisal data as a mechan- 
ical and rational procedure rather than a complex 
process with both cognitive and conative dimensions. 
Perhaps only practicing counsellors will be able, or 
inclined, to design and carry through this type of 
research. (42-item bibliogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


7061. Riddle, C. W. (United Christian Schools, 
Jullundur, India) Why not use the sibling line? 
Educ. psychol. Rev., Baroda, 1961, 1, 19-21.—-Recom- 
mends the use of a sibling line to indicate the order 
of birth, 2ge differential, living status, sex, half- 
brothers or half-sisters, and whether siblings are in 
school, and for guidance purposes in cummulative 
record cards.—U. Pareek. 


7062. Rothney, John W. M., & Farwell, Gail F. 
(U. Wisconsin) The evaluation of guidance and 
personnel services. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 168- 
175.—As the guidance movement enters its 2nd half- 
century, the need for evaluation of its services is 
generally recognized, but there is little evidence that 
this need is being met. Only 3 books evaluating 
guidance services have been published during the last 
50 years. Researchers have the difficult problem of 
securing adequate terminal measures of guidance serv- 
ices. A lack of agreement exists about goals of coun- 
selling among those who do evaluating research. The 
problem of selecting and securing adequate measures 
of criteria against which guidance services are to be 
assessed has not been solved. (41-item bibliogr.)— 
F. Goldsmith. 


7063. Sinha, Durganand, & Misra, Hemkanta. 
(Khargpur, India) Qualities desirable for engi- 
neering students and profession: I. Teachers sam- 
ple. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 5, 10-21.—40 
teachers of a national engineering institute were asked 
to rate on an 8-point scale 45 traits divided into 4 
groups: academic skills, interests, sociability, and 
personality for student engineers. The traits con- 
sidered relevant for success for a student of engineer- 
ing were seriousness, g memory, alertness in 
learning, sense of humor, reading related materials, 
and drive and energy. Those for success in pro- 
fession were responsibility, drive and energy, serious- 
ness, initiative, dependability, and good leadership. 
The role perception of a successful student as differ- 
entiated from that of a successful professional engi- 
neer shows general agreement in the personality group 
of traits and a lack of agreement in the “academic” 
group of traits. The “interest” and “sociability” 
groups were almost always rated low.—U. Pareek. 


7064. Smilansky, Moshe, & Parnas, Tikva. He- 
hekhven hahinukhi vehahadrakha bivhirat miktsoa. 
[Educational counselling and vocational guidance in 
Israel.] Megamot, 19 , 10, 242-270.—A part of 
a 1958 follow-up study to examine the predictive value 
of 3 selection procedures for postelementary education 
(see 35: 7093). Scholastic achievement of pupils who 
followed the recommendations of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Bureau (60% of all pupils) is better than that 
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of pupils who ignored these recommendations. Re- 
organization of the Israeli system of educational and 
vocational guidance is suggested. A continuous proc- 
ess of guidance is more fruitful than a single exam- 
ination. Guidance should be a part of school activities 
on primary and secondary school levels. (English 
summary )—H. Ormian. 


7065. Thompson, Jack, & Finley, Carmen J. 
(City Schools, Sonoma County, Calif.) An evalua- 
tion of the case conference method. Calif. J. educ. 
Res., 1960; 11, 87-93, 96.—Responses of 35 teachers 
to a questionnaire showed them, to a significant ex- 
tent, to prefer the case conference method especially 
with the guidance counselor over the written report. 
—T. E. Newland. 


7066. Thomson, Muriel. (Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif.) Students’ evaluations of guidance 
services. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 167-169.— 
2335 high school seniors in 12 different schools were 
queried regarding their needs for guidance and their 
evaluations of the service provided. From a total of 
342 comparisons there were 82 statistically significant 
differences. Among the findings: students having no 
formal guidance services reported the greatest need 
for it; full-time, formal guidance services were most 
favorably rated; students of average ability reported 
most favorably on the guidance provided; girls re- 
acted more favorably than did boys.—T. E. Newland. 


7067. Thurston, Alice Stouffer. An experimen- 
tal study of the relative effectiveness of group 
counseling and the orientation course in assisting 
college freshmen. George Washington U. Bull., 
1959, 59(2), 19-24.—Abstract. 


7068. Walker, Robert N. (Akron Public Schools, 
O.) A counselor development program meets a 
guidance manpower need. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 
39, 472-475.--The mechanics of a counselor man- 
power development program are described. The pro- 
gram’s success is attributed to the administration’s 
steadfastness in restricting counselor appointments to 
trained candidates only and the constant attempt to 
improve the status of the counselorship. Salary rec- 
ognition would have been valuable.—S. Kavruck. 


7069. Wilkins, William D., & Perlmutter, Bar- 
bara J. (New York U.) The philosophical foun- 
dations of guidance and personnel work. Rev. 
edue. Res., 1960, 30, 97-104.—The term “philosophy 
of guidance” is construed as embracing philosophical 
and theoretical rationales fundamental to guidance 
services. Although numerous books are written on 
guidance methods and services, almost no books deal 
with theory. Some material is available in journals. 
A real need exists to develop general principles and a 
theoretical foundation of guidance. (40-item bib- 
liogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstracts 6432, 7147, 7173) 
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7070. Anastasi, Anne. (Fordham U.) Psycho- 
logical tests: Uses and abuses. Teach. Coll. Rec., 
1961, 62, 389-393.—A test score does not reveal the 
cause of that score. Verbal tests may be less cul- 
turally loaded than nonverbal tests. Tests used for 
prediction should have high prediction validity against 
the criterion —H. K. Moore. 
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7071. Angers, W. P. Evaluative labeling: A 
proposal. Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 187-190.—“A scale 
for professors’ evaluation of students is described. 
Items to be rated on a 5-point scale include coopera- 
tion, interest, alertness, and appearance.”—C. H. 
Ammons. 


7072. British Psychological Society, Committee 
on Test Standards. Technical recommendations 
for psychological and educational tests. Bull. Brit. 
Psychol. Soc., 1960, 41, 13-17.—Recommendations are 
formulated concerning the minimum standards to be 
followed for the construction, publication, and use of 
tests, and in particular the information which should 
be available in the test manual.—P. F. C. Castle. 


7073. Burnham, Paul S. (Yale U.) Measure- 
ment and the problem of prediction. Yearb. Nat. 
Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 15-19.—*Prob- 
lems related to measurement of the criterion seem 
more resistant to solution than those related to the 
predictor variable. Reliability of measurement in 
both predictor and criterion contributes greatly to 
validity. Situational factors are probably most impor- 
tant as contaminators of the criterion but they cannot 
be ignored in connection with measurement of pre- 
dictors. Variability in performance over time is an 
important consideration in most criteria. It may be 
equally important in connection with predictor meas- 
urements but we have become accustomed to thinking 
of the latter as samples of behavior taken within a 
relatively short time span.”—M. Cynamon. 


7074. Cassel, Russell N., & Stancik, Edward J. 
(Phoenix Coll. System, Ariz.) California Test of 
Mental Maturity b weights for predicting a com- 
posite score on the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development. J. genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 119-126. 
—A study concerned with developing b weights for 
the language and nonlanguage raw scores on the Cali- 
fornia Test of Mental Maturity, Short Form, 1957 
Edition (CTMM) for predicting a factorial composite 
on the Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
(ITED). The study utilized 124 9th-grade students 
from the 7 high schools in Phoenix, Arizona. The 
b weights were as follows: 24% X the Language score 
(Raw) + 1 X the Non-Language score (Raw) of the 
CTMM. Scores based on these b weights correlate 
.593 with the factorial composite on the ITED. A 
table is provided for converting the obtained com- 
posite to a stanine or McCall T-score equivalent. 
This composite score on the CTMM is referred to as 
an “expected achievement” (XA) index. The XA 
correlated .404 with the grade point average.—Author 
abstract. 


7075. Cook, Desmond L. (Purdue U.) A note 
on relevance categories and item statistics. Educ. 
psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 321-331.—“. . . the rela- 
tionship between an educational objective-test item 
relevance scheme and the statistical characteristics of 
test items classified into the various relevance cat- 
egories” was investigated. “It was hypothesized that 
items designed to measure more desirable educational 
objectives would be more discriminating and difficult 
than items measuring less desirable objectives.” From 
a sample of 10 tests, comparisons were made between 
mean discrimination and difficulty indices for items 
classified according to Ebel’s relevance categories. 
Items of low relevance value tended to be more dis- 
criminating. Use of the relevance classification is 
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encouraged for emphasizing generalization, explana- 
tion, and application of information in classroom test- 
ing.—W. Coleman. 

7076. Dyer, Henry S. (Educationa! Testing Serv- 
ice, Princeton, N. J.) A psychometrician views 
human ability. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1960, 61, 394-403. 
—Popular views are corrected concerning aptitude 
tests, underachievement, culture free tests, wobbliness 
in test scores, sampling, imprecision in casual ob- 
servation, tests as predictors, diverse abilities, profiles, 
and differential prediction. —H. K. Moore. 


7077. Elkind, David. (Wheaton Coll.) Inter- 
viewing children in a school setting. /. Psychol., 
1960, 50, 111-117.—The article provides suggestions 
about introductions, room arrangements, length and 
technique of interview, when to stop, and the use of 
rewards. The suggestions are largely on the prac- 
tical, common-sense level; and are derived from the 
writer’s experience rather than from any theoretical 
position.—C. T. Morgan. 


7078. Findley, Warren G. (Atlanta Public 
Schools, Ga.) Appraisal of evidence. Yearb. Nat. 
Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 45-47.—Ap- 
praisal should be a constructive integral feature of the 
instructional program. Appraisal should be based on 
growth. Analysis of covariance has much to offer as 
a technique of growth measurement. Special instruc- 
tional emphases should be reflected in appraisal in- 
struments. Special classes grouped by ability should 
be appraised by specially designed materials.—M. 
Cynamon. 


7079. Goldfarb, J., Jacobs, J., & Levitan, S. 
Southern California) i 


(U. 
Variables determining the 


ability to estimate one’s scores on objective tests. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 232-237.—“The results of 
this study suggest that self-awareness, as defined in 
terms of the ability to estimate one’s performance on 
objective tests, does not represent a unitary phenom- 


enon. . . . Ss who are accurate in estimating their 
performance on aptitude tests are not necessarily ac- 
curate in their estimation of scores on tests of interest 
or temperament.”—M. S. Maysner. 


7080. Haggerty, Arthur D. Cautions required 
in the interpretation of projective tests with appli- 
cants to a school of professional nursing. J. gen. 
Psychoi.,1960, 63, 57-62.—Projective figure drawing 
tests were administered to a group of 107 applicants 
to a school of professional nursing. About % of these 
produced opposite-sex drawings first. This plus sim- 
ilar results of other studies suggests that a relative 
lack of same-sex drawings does not necessarily indi- 
cate significant personality disruption. Caution is 
suggested in the use of projective devices with a 
normal population.—C. T. Morgan. 


7081. Heist, Paul. (Center Study Higher Educa- 
tion, Berkeley, Calif.) Personality characteristics 
of dental students. Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 240-252.— 
The Edwards Personal Preference Schedule, the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values, and the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank, were administered to 613 
dental students from 9 dental colleges in 1956. Re- 
sults indicate that upper mobility, higher economic 
level, achievement and advancement were the major 
sources of motivation. Consequently, interest in den- 
tal research leaves much to be desired—W. W. 
Meissner. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


7082. Hogain, M. Avhanat kshi kria. [Diagno- 
sis of reading difficulty.] Hahinukh, 1959-60, 32, 
18-32.—A sample of 350 elementary school pupils 
(Grades 2-6) was chosen. Pupils of 3 schools came 
from upper sociocultural and intellectual strata, 3 
from lower, and 8 from average. Administration of 
tests and instructions for testers are described. ‘The 
report covers grade differences in speed and errors; 
handedness and eyedness; and special problems in 
reading of words, sentences, and syllables. The re- 
sults are summarized in 5 tables —H. Ormian. 

7083. Holmes, Jack A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Personality characteristics of the disabled reader. 
J. develpm. Read., 1961, 4, 111-122.—Experimental 
attempts to establish a relationship between certain 
personality traits and success in reading or spelling 
have yielded inconsistent results. This study is a pre- 
liminary report of a project supported in part by the 
United States Office of Education to determine under- 
lying factors in reading disability at the high school 
level. The author postulates stabilizers of behavior 
which he calls “mobilizers” to account for the self- 
fulfilling behavior related to success in school tasks. 
Conflicts between authoritative and parental notions 
and self-fulfilling behavior are especially disruptive of 
school achievement.—J. R. Kinzer. 


7084. Kallos, G. L., Grabow, J. M., & Guarino, 
E. A. The WISC profile of disabled readers. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 476-478.—WISC patterns 
may predict reading disability. A low Coding score 
compared to other performance subtests appears use- 
ful. Low Arithmetic or Information scores or high 
Block Design scores confirm reading disability. Re- 
tarded development of motor-visual skills may be a 
cause of reading disability. The low Information and 
Arithmetic scores may reflect the home and school 
environment.—S. Kavruck. 

7085. Krugman, Morris, & Impellizzeri, Irene H. 
(New York City Public Schools) Identification and 
guidance of underachieving gifted students. E-x- 
cept. Child., 1960, 26, 283-286.—A discussion of the 
effect upon both parents and children of a program 
for aiding gifted underachieving students with em- 
phasis upon changes in attitude toward the educational 
process among such students and their parents. Also 
included is a summary of the approaches employed by 
the New York City school system for the unidentified 
or underachieving gifted child’s educational assess- 
ment.—A. Barclay. 

7086. Lorge, Irving. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Measurement and our understanding of 
traits. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 
17, 21-25.—The label “trait” should be reserved for 
naming factors or components derived from statistical 
analysis of scores of directly observable attributes or 
variables. Factor analysis and latent structure anal- 
ysis, appropriately used, are 2 mathematical models 
for naming traits. Ahmaverra’s use of transformation 
analysis of factor analytic results is discussed. Traits 
validated by advance hypotheses of differences in cri- 
terion groups do not have to fall back upon a concept 
such as “construct validity.”—-M. Cynamon. 

7087. Marches, Joseph R. (U. Maryland) An 
empirical study of performance in mathematics and 
performance on selected entrance examinations. J. 
educ. Res., 1960, 53, 181-187.—From a study of 100 
students entering college between 1950 and 1955 it 
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was concluded that success in mathematics cannot 
safely be predicted from percentile rank 80-100 on the 
entrance examination.—C. T. Morgan. 

7088. Michael, William B., Jones, Robert A., & 
McGlothlin, William H. (U. Southern California) 
The prediction of success in graduate work in 
chemistry from use of the Graduate Survey Exam- 
ination. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 391-394. 
—A graduate survey test was used to predict Ist- 
semester graduate performance in organic, physical, 
and inorganic-analytical chemistry. The r’s (N = 39) 
ranged from .19 to .76 for the 3, predictor tests with 
the 3 achievement tests. The results are encouraging 
in view of the marked restriction in the ability range 
of the group.—W. Coleman. 

7089. Mollenkopf, William G. (Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati, O.) Time limits and the be- 
havior of test takers. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 
20, 223-230.—The candidate should be told whether 
he is expected to finish, what the time limits are, and 
how the test is to be scored. Tests given under 
speeded conditions may not measure the same behav- 
ior as the same test material given under power con- 
ditions. When time is an important factor in criterion 
measures, a speeded test is warranted. Correction- 
for-chance formulas do not handle the guessing prob- 
lem. If a power measure is needed but unlimited time 
is unpractical, an automatic credit procedure is rec- 
ommended instead of chance correction.—W . Coleman. 

7090. Moore, Robert. (Western Electric Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.) Separate answer sheets for pri- 
mary grades. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Used 
Educ., 1960, 17, 53-55.—A tryout of modified separate 
answer sheets for 2nd-grade pupils is reported. 
Standard IBM answer sheets were modified by color- 
coding answer choices to avoid confusion. Booklets 
with pages of unequal width with pockets for answer 
sheets provided automatic alignment. Every other 
response position was eliminated to reduce stray 
markings. Test reliability and item difficulties did 
not change greatly from those presently obtained on 
3rd-grade pupils using the standard answer sheet.— 
M. Cynamon. 


7091. Morrison, Edward J. (Texas Instruments, 
Inc., Dallas) On test variance and the dimen- 
sions of the measurement siuation. Educ. psychol. 
Measmt., 1960, 20, 231-250.—Speededness is impor- 
tant on a test “only if the time limit were shorter than 
the individually critical level for a significant prdpor- 
tion of the subjects.” Other considerations in deter- 
mining test variance would include: “The homo- 
geneity of item difficulties in a test, the steepness of 
difficulty grading, the latitude allowed subjects in 
self-pacing, the use of factual as contrasted with rea- 
soning items.” In order to predict and control the 
variance of tests, the interaction of dimensions of 
individual differences with dimensions of the measure- 
ment situation must be better understood. (145 ref.) 
—W. Coleman. 


7092. Nunnery, Michael V. (Alabama Polytech- 
nic Inst.) How useful are standardized psycholog- 
ical tests in the selection of school a istrators? 
Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959, 45, 349-356.—The report 
cites 3 doctoral studies of the relationship between 
tests of intelligence, aptitude, achievement, attitude, 
personality, interest, and values with administrative 
skill as measured by the Tennessee Rating Guide. 
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Significant relationships appeared in some but not all 
studies. The Cooperative English Test and the All- 
port-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values were found to 
be related to the rating guide, but to different aspects 
of it in each study. The author feels his results are 
inconclusive.—N. M. Chansky. 

7093. Ortar, Gina. Bedikat kosher hanibuy shel 
seker talmidey kitot het. [Examination of the pre- 
diction value of the eighth-grade survey.] Megamot, 
1959-60, 10, 209-221.—Tests have been given for 
some years to all 8th-grade pupils. Marks given by 
teachers are better in predicting scholastic success, 
whereas tests predict the continuation of studies more 
effectively (r = .41 and .55). After 3 years of sec- 
ondary school, 74% of pupils still attend the schools 
(academic, agricultural, vocational) chosen at the end 
of the 8th grade. (English summary)—H. Ormian. 

7094. Popham, W. James, & Moore, Mary R. 
A validity check on the Brown-Holtzman Survey 
of Study Habits and Attitudes and the Borow 
College Inventory of Academic Adjustment. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1960, 38, 552-554.—The SSHA and 
CIAA were administered to 287 undergraduate stu- 
dents. Previous semester grade point ratios and 
scores on the American Council on Education Psycho- 
logical Examination (ACE) were obtained for each 
of these students. SSHA and CIAA show a net 
correlation with academic success. Academic success 
may be more directly related to study activity than to 
such areas as personal efficiency, mental health, and 
personal relations.—L. G. Schmidt. 

7095. Sinha, Durganand. Sociological and psy- 
chological factors in the success of engineering 
students. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 74-80.— 
A project for the selection of engineering students is 
outlined. It includes an analysis of the roles of an 
engineering student, the things expected of him, and 
sociological and psychological characteristics asso- 
ciated with the successful fulfillment of these roles by 
the student.—U. Pareek. : 

7096. Stewart, Daniel K. (Michigan State U.) 
Comparison of the results of a logical question- 
naire with reading comprehension, verbal ability, 
and grade point averages. J. Psychol., 1961, 51, 
289-292.—The test instrument was a questionnaire 
employing predicative logic in the forms of Modus 
Ponens, Modus Tollens, and Syllogism. All the pred- 
icative forms involved a predication on the part of 
the S. The reliability of the test instrument was 
ascertained by: (a) a well known reliability formula; 
and (b) material implications-predictions—implied by 
the instrument, if it were reliable. The investigator 
believes that the merit of any test on critical think- 
ing can be demonstrated in terms of its confirmable 
consequences. If the test has merit there should be a 
positive relationship between a person’s ability to 
exhibit validity patterns and (a) his reading com- 
prehension, (b) his verbal ability, and (c) his college 
grade point average.—E. Y. Beeman. 

7097. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Contributions of educational meas- 
urement to school administration. Yearb. Nat. 
Council Msmt. Used Educ., 1960, 17, 27-36.—Com- 
ment is made on the potential contributions of meas- 
urement to administration. Some essential steps re- 
quired to realize these possible contributions are 
stated. The administrative problems created by the 
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recent tremendous expansion in the use of tests by 
schools and colleges are considered.—M. Cynamon., 

7098. Weise, Phillip. (City Schools Pasadena, 
California) Current use of Binet and Wechsler 
tests by school psychologists in California. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 73-78.—Of the 100 psychol- 
ogists originally queried, 76 indicated a strong prefer- 
ence for the Binet below 3rd grade level for the 
identification of both gifted and mental retardates 
(78% and 89%, respectively) with increasing use of 
the Wechsler up through the 12th grade (75% and 
85%, respectively). 8 universities out of 13 queried 
yielded no pattern. Emotional biasis were evident in 
the reasons given.—7. E. Newland. 

7099. Whitla, Dean K. (Harvard U.) Measure- 
ment for educational policy. Educ. Rec., 1960, 41, 
215-223.—2 major principles are proposed: (a) feed- 
back is necessary for education, and formalized feed- 
back (tests) should supplement informal feedback to 
provide a sounder basis for evaluation; (b) data from 
measurement and testing constitute necessary, but not 
sufficient, criteria for educational evaluation. “There 
are occasions when the person using measurement in 
his work is in the best position to realize its limita- 
tions and then to substitute methods more suitable to 
the problem at hand.”—IlV. W. Meissner. 


Testing Programs 


7100. Cassel, R. N. Expected achievement beta 
weights on SCAT (Form 1A) for college freshmen. 
Psychol. Rep., 1960, 6, 401-402.—“The SCAT ex- 
pected achievement indexes based on obtained beta 
weights appear to be no better for predicting either 
the mean score on three scholastic achievement tests 


or the first semester freshman college grade point av- 
erage than the SCAT Total score.”—C. H. Ammons. 


7101. Educational Records Bureau. 1959 fall 
testing program in independent schools and sup- 
plementary studies. Educ. rec. Bull., 1960, No. 76. 
xii, 68 p.—Summaries and results on (1958) primary 
and advanced primary reading tests (R. D. North), 
on the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test, Revised Edi- 
tion (Geraldine Spaulding), on cooperative school 
and college ability tests (A. E. Traxler), and on sex 
differences in spelling skills of independent secondary 
school pupils (N. Vecchione).—C. T. Morgan. 

7102. Hills, J. R., Emory, L. B., Franz, G., & 
Crowder, D.G. Admissions and guidance research 
in the University System of Georgia. Personnel 
guid. J., 1961, 39, 452-457.—The study evaluated the 
validity of College Board scores and high school rec- 
ords for predicting grades in the 19 colleges of the 
University system. The average R between Ist-year 
college grade and combined high school average 
grade, College Board Verbal score, and College Board 
Mathematics score is about .65. College Board scores 
are frequently used for placement in English and 
mathematics courses. Adding additional test scores 
has little effect on increasing predictability. Of the 
39% of students who withdraw by the beginning of 
the sophomore year, 25% withdraw for scholastic 
reasons, 22% transfer to other institutions, less than 
2% leave for financial reasons, and 1% because of 
illness. Students who withdraw for scholastic reasons 
are those whose College Board scores and high school 
record would predict a less than C average grade 
during the Ist year.—S. Kavruck. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


7103. Leahy, Dorothy M. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Are college students allergic to testing 
programs? Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 141-144.— 
As a representative sample, 107 students in the Home 
Economics department were asked their reactions to 
the department’s testing program (ACE, Strong Vo- 
cational Interest, Cooperative English, and the Guil- 
ford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey). “97% ex- 
pressed the opinion that potential students avoided 
entering the Department because of the testing pro- 
gram; 7% stated their belief that continuation of the 
program would be beneficial ... ; 77% were not 
disturbed about having to take the tests;” and 29°% 
had sought a report or advice from the Student Coun- 
seling Service—T. E. Newland. 


7104. Reiner, William B. (Bureau Educational 
Research, NYC) Evaluation and testing in science 
education. Education, 1959, 80, 28-31.—Analyses of 
a good evaluation program reveal elements of con- 
tinuity, comprehensiveness, and cooperation of teach- 
ers, pupils, and administrators. Approaches include 
written tests, oral activities, observation techniques, 
interviews, inventories, pupils’ projects, and labora- 
tory behavior.—S. M. Amatora. 


7105. Savard, William G. (Stanford U.) An 
evaluation of an ability grouping program. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 56-60.—On the basis of Stan- 
ford Achievement Test scores, children in grades 5 
through 8 were grouped into “upper range” (average 
“plus a small group of above-average”) and “lower 
range” (average “plus a small group of below aver- 
age”), N’s of 83 and 73, respectively. The lower 
range group improved more. The limited grouping 
provision was decreasingly effective with increasing 
intelligence (test unspecified).—T. E. Newland. 


7106. Traxler, Arthur E. (Educational Records 
Bureau, NYC) Using tests in schools. Amer. Sch. 
Bd. J., 1959, 139(1), 11-14.—Tests should be viewed 
as part of the school’s total program. They should 
be used: to get a general picture of pupil’s aptitude; 
to assist in planning curricula, developing methods of 
instruction, and providing guidance; to study achieve- 
ment; to diagnose strengths and weaknesses ; to assess 
personal qualities; and to develop individua! pupils. 
There is an analysis of 4 steps that should assure 
effective use of tests —S. M. Amatora. 


Aptitudes 

7107. Durand, R. Formation et adaptation pro- 
fesionnelles du jeune Africain. [Professional train- 
ing and adaptation on the part of the young African. | 
Travail hum., 1960, 23, 81-92.—To further vocational 
training, a test battery for the selection of candidates 
to a vocational school has been standardized, its valid- 
ity determined and factor analysis carried out. Tests 
show the importance of the environmental rather than 
ethnical differences. Marks are proportional to ac- 
culturation levels in unequally developed populations. 
The influence of environment is studied in relation to 
intellectual differences in perception, reasoning, moti- 
vation, and estimation of time.—R. W. Husband. 


7108. Flanagan, John C. (U. Pittsburgh) Proj- 
ect TALENT: The first national census of apti- 
tudes and abilities. Yearb. Nat. Council Msmt. Used 
Educ., 1960, 17, 37-44.—Project TALENT and its 
aims and testing program are described. The plan- 
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ning of the project, the sample, the tests, the analysis, 
and objectives are briefly discussed._-M. Cynamon. 

7109. Gordon, Leonard V., & Alf, Edward F. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, San Diego, 
Calif.) Acclimatization and aptitude test perform- 
ance. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 333-337.— 
Scores on the Navy Classification Battery for 2724 
recruits tested during their 9th day at the Naval 
Training Center were compared with 2180 recruits 
tested during their 3rd day, the conventional time of 
testing. The 9th-day group scored significantly higher 
on all 4 tests in the battery. “Significant differences 
in favor of the ninth-day testing were also found on 
the Electronics Technician Selection Test between 
third- and ninth-day groups of 784 recruits matched 
on the General Classification Test.” One cannot be 
sure of the factors causing the difference, but there 
is some support for the hypothesis that it is due to 
better acclimatization—W. Coleman. 


7110. Jager, Adolf Otto. Zum prognostischen 
Wert psychologischer Eignungsuntersuchungen. 
| On the prognostic value of aptitude tests.] Psychol. 
Rdsch., 1960, 11, 160-178.—45 Ss, participants in a 
REFA course, served for this validation study of a 
test battery. The whole sample was left intact for 
the evaluation. The final judgment of the instructor 
was used as criterion. Widely used measuring quo- 
tients proved to be inadequate, while others yielded 
high correlations. The limits of predictive prognosis 
are discussed, and the need for further validity studies 
against different criteria is stressed —W. J. Koppitz. 

7111. Weaver, Carl H., Furbee, Catherine, & 
Everhart, Rodney W. (Central Michigan Coll.) 
Articulatory competency and reading readiness. 
J. speech hear. Res., 1960, 3, 174-180.—Speech artic- 
ulation test and Gates Reading Readiness Test were 
administered to 638 children in Grade 1 during the 
first 4 weeks of school. Although there is some rela- 
tion, the proportion of common variance is quite small. 
The Gates test may measure something responsible 
for both reading and speech. The relationship seems 
to be about the same for each of the Gates subtests 
and for younger and older children.—M. F. Palmer. 


Achievement 


7112. Deutsch, Martin. (New York Medical 
Coll.) Minority group and class status as related 
to social and personality factors in scholastic 
achievement. S6c. Appl. Anthropol. Monogr., 1960, 
No. 2. 32 p.—This is the report of a 3-year research 
study of interrelationships between social, personality, 
and schoolfAchievement factors for Negro school chil- 
dren livisig in the slums of a large northern city. 
Groups of white children in the same grades and 
similar socioeconomic circumstances served as con- 
trols. Principal statistical analysis was by means of 
Tryon’s method of cluster analysis ; 3 tetrachoric cor- 
relational matrices including 21 variables were com- 
puted. Author concludes that “the lower class minor- 
ity group child . . . lives in a milieu which fosters 
self-doubt and social confusion, which in turn serves 
substantially to lower motivation and makes it difficult 
to structure experience into cognitively meaningful 
activity and aspirations.” (38-item bibliogr.)—N. G. 
Burton, 

7113. Erb, Everett D. Conformity and achieve- 
ment in college. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
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361-366.—High conformity females achieved higher 
college grades than low conformity females. No dif- 
ferences were found in male performance. Conformity 
was higher for females than for males.—S. Kavruck. 

7114. Fisher, Margaret B. (U. Southern Florida) 
Trends in college students’ grades. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 491-496.—Although most students make 
slightly higher grades after the freshman year, there 
is no consistent tendency for the grades for each 
student or for the class as a whole to increase through- 
out college.—S. Kavruck. 

7115. Frankel, Edward. (Bronx High School 
Science, N. Y.) A comparative study of achieving 
and underachieving high school boys of high in- 
tellectual ability. J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 172-180.— 
Each of 50 underachieving boys was matched with 
an achieving boy on IQ, age, and school entrance 
examination score. Tests were given to them and 
compared. The achieving boys came from the upper 
occupational groups and proved to be superior in 
mathematics and verbal attitudes. Their interests 
were greater in mathematics and science, whereas the 
interests of the underachievers were in the mechanical 
and artistic areas. The underachievers had negative 
attitudes toward school, and concentrated on social 
clubs, athletics, and scouting. (23 ref.)—F. Gold- 
smith, 

7116. Gaier, Eugene L. (U. Buffalo) Student 
self estimates of final course grades. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1961, 98, 63-67.—To examine the relation- 
ship between students’ estimates of course grade and 
final performance, 132 undergraduates were asked to 
estimate their final grades as well as the reasons they 
believed they deserved this grade. High-ranking Ss 
appear most capable in estimating final grades, and 
middle-ranking Ss least accurate. Low-ranking stu- 
dents tend to present less subjective reasons to sup- 
port their choices. No significant differences were 
found among the groups in the use of objective 
reasons to support their grade estimates.—Author 
abstract. 


7117. Garlock, J. C., & Harsh, J. R. (Los An- 
geles County Schools, Calif.) A comparative study 
of four commonly used achievement tests. Calif. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 147-154.—Analyses of the 
scores of 5th graders on the Reading and Arithmetic 
subtests of the 1957 California Achievement Tests, 
the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills, the Sequential Tests 
of Educational Progress, and SRA Achievement Bat- 
tery are presented in terms of mean raw scores, mean 
grade placements, evidences of effective discriminative 
range, difficulty indexes, and selected intercorrelations. 
“The comparison was not made to indicate which was 
the best test, for it was recognized that all of the test 
batteries were acceptable as technically sound.”—T. E. 
Newland. 


7118. Greyling, P. J. "N vergelykende ondersoek 
na die skoolprestasies van vyf- en sesjarige skool- 
beginners in st. III en IV. [A comparative investi- 
gation of the school achievement of five and six year 
school beginners in their third and fourth school 
standards.] Opvoedkundige Stud., No. 26. 67 p.— 
A study conducted in the Transvaal province of South 
Africa. The “five year olds with a significant higher 
IQ were not able to compete on the same level as the 
six year olds. Therefore notwithstanding a higher 
intelligence these younger children did not possess the 
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maturity to compete with the six year olds. It there- 
fore appears that . . . maturity plays [such] a deci- 
sive part in school achievement . . . that a group of 
five year olds will have to have a relatively higher IQ 
to be able to compete on an equal basis with six year 
olds in the same standard.”—C. T. Morgan. 


7119. Hall, William E., & Gaeddert, Willard. 
(U. Nebraska) Social skills and their relationship 
to scholastic achievement. J. genet. Psychol., 1960, 
96, 269-273.—In a sample of 93 college students rat- 
ings on social skills yielded significantly higher cor- 
relations with the grade average than did the ACE. 
The social skills instrument did not correlate signifi- 
cantly with either the L or Q scales of the ACE. It 
is suggested that one component of intelligence may 
be social.—C. T. Morgan. 


7120. Haney, Russell; Michael, William B., 
Jones, Robert A., & Gaddis, L. Wesley. (Los An- 
geles County General Hosp., Calif.) Cognitive and 
non-cognitive predictors of achievement in student 
nursing. Educ. psychol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 387-389. 
—*Contrary to previously obtained results, only meas- 
ures of the cognitive type furnished evidence of pre- 
dictive validity of success in both the didactic and the 
clinical and laboratory phases of nursing training.” 
The study included 27 test variables and 4 criterion 
measures with an N of 100 student nurses.—lV. 
Coleman. 

7121. Harder, Donald F. A comparison of the 
achievement of three academic groups: First fol- 
low-up study. Calif. J. educ. Res., 1960, 11, 80-86.— 
(see 34: 2100) On the basis of data available (at the 
end of terminal Semester 1, 2, 3, or 4), the Honors 
At Entrance group continued to earn higher GPA’s 


than the High Potential Freshmen (top decile en- 
trance test scores), but the differences decreased with 


time. Drop-outs did not score statistically signifi- 
cantly differently (ACE, Reading, GPA) from those 
remaining in school for either of these groups or for 
the Control Group. Advisement implications are 
noted.—T. E. Newland. 

7122. Hoyt, Jeanne S., & Blackmore, Dorothy S. 
(Dominican Coll. San Rafael) Fifty seventh grad- 
ers: A comparison of their reading achievement 
and expected achievement in Grades 1 through 7. 
J. educ. Res., 1960, 53, 163-171.—Fifty children were 
regularly tested in reading from Grades 1-7. For the 
Ist 3 or 4 years of school, reading achievement paral- 
leled intelligence as determined in Grade 7; but at the 
4th or 5th grade level reading scores fell behind 
intelligence, and the discrepancy continued throughout 
the grades. This under-achievement is attributed to 
the reading instruction offered in the intermediate 
grades. Recommendations are given for better teach- 
ing of reading —C. T. Morgan. 


7123. Iwashita, Tomizo. (Tokyo U., Japan) 
Some problems concerning school records of 
twins. Bull. Fac. Educ. U. Tokyo, 1956, 1, 187-189. 
—The author studied the school marks of 141 identical 
and 50 fraternal pairs of twins in Grades 1-6. Tech- 
niques and findings were similar to those in Fri- 
scheisen-Kohler’s study of twins in German schools. 
In average mark, the twins as a group were somewhat 
below nontwins. Identical twins were considerably 
below fraternal twins. Same-sex fraternals were 
lower than opposite-sex pairs. In a 5-point marking 
scale, the intrapair differences averaged .14 for iden- 
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tical twins, .24 for same-sex fraternals, .30 for op- 
posite-sex fraternals, and .55 for randomly paired 
nontwin pupils. In arithmetic the intrapair difference 
was about the same for identicals and fraternals, but 
in music there was little intrapair difference for iden- 
tical twins. The marks of the individual whom the 
parents treated as the elder member of the pair were 
slightly higher than his co-twin’s marks—C. T. 
Morgan. 

7124. Loomba, R. M. (Lucknow U., India) 
Vakyapunti parikshanon dwara shiksha labh 
mapan. [Measuring educational achievement by sen- 
tence completion tests.] Shiksha, 1960, 13(1), 54-62. 
—Sentence completion method is the easiest of the 
achievement test techniques and can be used in all 
types of tests. It has certain limitations—it is some- 
what objective, it sometimes tests attitudes more than 
knowledge, and it can be used only for testing minor 
items of information. The sentence completion test 
can be improved by following the general rules of 
preparing good objective test items.—U. Pareek. 

7125. Rinsland, Henry D. (U. Oklahoma) Ac- 
tuarial predictions in guidance. J. educ. Res., 1961, 
54, 168-172.—Actuarial prediction is the prediction 
between the individual’s abilities and his achievements 
both in college and vocation. The real problem in 
predictive studies is the low reliability of the criterion, 
typically college grades. As we increase the reli- 
ability of college grades the predictive power of apti- 
tude tests can be raised. The aptitude tests them- 
selves, with reliability in the .90’s, already exceed the 
reliability of college grades and have about reached 
the limit of both reliability and predictability —F. 
Goldsmith. 


7126. Rusten, E. M., & Gilbert, A.C. F. (Prince- 
ton U.) The discriminant analysis technique in 
assigning freshmen to college chemistry courses. 
J. psychol. Stud., 1960, 11, 253-255.—“In this study an 
analysis of the achievement of students in four first 
year chemistry courses was made by means of the 
multiple correlation approach and the discriminant 
analysis technique. Only one of the four multiple 
correlation coefficients was significant. By the use of 
the discriminant analysis technique, it was discovered 
that students who were successful in the four different 
chemistry courses could be successfully differentiated 
on the basis of the three variables used.”—M. S. 
Mayzner. 

7127. Shay, Carleton B. (Santa Monica, Calif.) 
A study of high school students who completed a 
college preparatory curriculum. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 125-129.—The records for 220 high school 
students graduating with a college preparatory major 
were studied to ascertain the extent to which academic 
subjects were taken beyond the extent minimally re- 
quired for college entrance. As a group, the superior 
(above 115 IQ) college preparatory students took 
more elective academic units, exceeding the sub-115 
IQ college preparatory students in mathematics, sci- 
ence, and foreign languages. No significant sex dif- 
ferences were discerned.—T. E. Newland. 

7128. Stanley, Julian C. (U. Wisconsin) Teacher- 
made tests as approaches to convergence. In Ed- 
ucational Testing Service, Proceedings of the oth 
annual western regional conference on Testing prob- 
lems of the Educational Testing Service. Los An- 
geles, Calif.: ETS, 1960. Pp. 13-25.—If the content 
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and levels of items in an achievement test match the 
instructional objectives whose attainment they were 
designed to evaluate, then the test is congruent with 
the objectives. This kind of curricular validity is 
proposed as an approximation to content validity, pro- 
vided that items for each objective are prepared inde- 
pendently by at least 2 competent persons who then 
attempt to reconcile their differences. A systematic 
procedure for constructing such objective-congruent 
achievement tests is set forth—H. /. Klausmeier. 


7129. Wolins, Leroy, MacKinney, A. C., & 
Stephans, Paul. (lowa State U.) Factor analysis 
of high school science achievement measures. /. 
educ. Res., 1961, 54, 173-177.—High school students 
in biology (N = 119), chemistry (N = 75), and phys- 
ics (N = 87) were given 16 aptitude and achievement 
tests. 3 significant factors were identified: General 
Intelligence, Male Interest Achievement, and Specific 
Science Achievement.—F. Goldsmith. 


(See also Abstract 6388) 
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7130. DiPietro, Michael E. (Los Angeles County 
Schools, Calif.) An unstructured approach to a 
teacher attitude investigation. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 182-185.—Responses of 390 individuals in 
18 schools and the district office gave 4193 reactions 
to open ended inquiries as to what they “appreciated 
about working” in the school district and what they 
believed could be improved. The resulting 254 differ- 
ent topics were classified under 22 headings. The 
returns are regarded as the basis for the development 
of a structured teacher-attitude evaluation instrument. 
—T. E. Newland. 

7131. Drabick, Lawrence W. (Pennsylvania 
State U.) The teacher’s day: Analysis of pro- 
fessional role perceptions. Educ. Admin. Superv., 
1959, 45, 329-336.—Each of 1107 teachers recorded 
his activities for an entire day. He also decided upon 
the role involved in each activity (professional, local 
citizen). In contrast to secondary school teachers, 
elementary school teachers described fewer of their 
tota!-day, school-day, and out-of-school-day activities 
as professional. In contrast to academic teachers, 
moreover, special teachers perceived more of their 
daily activities as being professional—N. M. Chansky. 

7132. Hill, George E. (Ohio U.) The selection 
of school counselors. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
355-360.—The paucity of research on the problem of 
counselor selection and the need for concerted action 
raise a number of questions concerning approaches 
to be taken on the problem. (55-item bibliogr.)— 
S. Kavruck. 

7133. Hoyt, C. J.. & Cook, W. W. (U. Minne- 
sota) The stability of MTAI scores during two to 
seven years of teaching. J. teacher Educ., 1960, 11, 
487-491.—These studies show a degree of consistency 
in the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory scores 
of graduates of one teacher education college which 
indicates the value of scores obtained in college for 
predicting in-service scores after up to 7 years of 
teaching.—E. M. Bower. 

7134. Kimbrough, Ralph B. (U. Florida) The 
behavioral characteristics of effective educational 
administrators. Educ. Admin. Superv., 1959, 45, 
337-348.—On the basis of validation studies of the 
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Tennessee Rating Guide, which the article briefly 
describes, characteristics of most effective and least 
effective school administrators are presented. Ex- 
amples of both types of administrators are cited.— 
N. M. Chansky. 

7135. Kleinman, Lou. A new dimension in 
teacher selection. J. educ. Sociol., 1960, 34, 24-33.— 
The purpose of this study was to determine the rela- 
tionship between the knowledge beginning teachers 
have of the community in which they teach and 
teacher adjustment during the Ist year. At the be- 
ginning of the year, beginning teachers completed a 
questionnaire designed to determine knowledge of the 
school community. At the end of the year the teach- 
ers answered a 2nd questionnaire covering the satis- 
faction the teacher derived from the total school- 
community environment. A total of 245 teachers 
completed both questionnaires. The rank order corre- 
lation was .46, significant at the .001 level. Beginning 
teachers were found, as a group, not selective in 
choosing their position—W. E. Hall. 

7136. Ramadevi, B. Adjustment problems of 
married and unmarried women teachers. J. psy- 
chol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 65-68.—The group of 
married and unmarried women did not differ on scores 
on neuroticism. “The study of age groups reveals the 
30-39 years as the most perturbed period in the un- 
married group. The adjustment problems are distinct. 
. . . Age seems to have no influence either in neurotic 
scores or attitude scores in the married group in the 
sample studied.”—U. Pareek. 


7137. Rudin, Stanley A. (U. Illinois) Measur- 
ing the teacher’s’ effectiveness as a lecturer. J. 
genet. Psychol., 1961, 98, 147-154.—This study in- 
vestigated the feasibility of developing a criterion 
measure of a teacher’s effectiveness at conveying sci- 
entific material by lecture. 7 student teachers admin- 
istered a general science information test, delivered 
a short lecture on a specific article from Scientific 
American magazine, and then administered a test of 
knowledge of the material contained in the lecture. 
Analyses of covariance showed that with level of 
original scientific information held constant, reliable 
individual differences existed between teachers.—Au- 
thor abstract. 


7138. Ryans, David G. (U. Texas) Some con- 
comitants of inventory—estimated emotional ma- 
turity of experienced teachers. Calif. J. educ. Res., 
1960, 11, 106-109, 144.—The findings on a sample of 
elementary and secondary school teachers, representa- 
tive of the United States teacher population, are sum- 
marized in terms of: sex, the teaching level and sub- 
ject taught, age, experience, marital status, type of 
college attended, support while in college, scholarship 
in college, influence on choice of teaching as a career, 
size of school in which teaching, size of community, 
cultural level of community, geographic section of the 
United States, principal’s judgments of teaching effec- 
tiveness, and related personal-social characteristics.— 
T. E. Newland. 

7139. Standlee, L. S., & Popham, W. J. Teacher 
variables related to job performance. Psychol. 
Rep., 1960, 6, 458.—“Analyses were made of the quali- 
fications and performance of 880 Indiana public school 
teachers, who had graduated from the 24 Indiana 
colleges and universities with standard accreditation. 
There was no systematic difference in the academic 
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and professional preparation of graduates of different 
sizes and types of teacher-education institutions. Nei- 
ther the professional nor the academic preparation of 
teachers was significantly related to either of the two 
criteria of teaching performance. Some out-of-school 
activities of teachers, however, were related to the 
criteria of teaching performance. And there appeared 
to be a systematic relationship between kind of out-of- 
school activity and kind of criterion of job perform- 
ance. The activities most consistently related to 
MTAI scores were of a professional nature. ... 
Activities most consistently related to principals’ rat- 
ings ... were non-professional organization and 
sports activities.”"—C. H. Ammons. 

7140. Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth. 
(Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) Men teachers and 
exteachers: Some attitudes and traits. 7 each. Coll. 
Rec., 1961, 62, 306-316.—658 men were questioned 
and tested in the Air Force in World War II and 
again as educators or exeducators in 1955 and 1959, 
Exteachers had higher incomes than teachers and 
scored higher in reading comprehension, arithmetic 
reasoning, and mathematics. Money was the chief 
reason for leaving teaching and not returning.—H. K. 
Moore. 


(See also Abstracts 5534, 6623, 7092) 
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7141. Gilmer, B. von Haller. (Carnegie Inst. 
Technology) Industrial psychology. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1961. xiv, 513 p. $7.50.—31 chapters 
arranged in 7 sections. I. “Psychology in Industry” 


(“The Aim and Scope of Industrial Psychology” and 
“The Development of Industrial Psychology”), II. 
“The Industrial Environment” (“The Structures of 


Organizations” and “Business Operating Proce- 
dures”), III. -“Personnel Psychology” (“Human 
Needs in Industry”; “Personnel Selection”; “Train- 
ing in Industry” ; “Human Relations in Supervision” ; 
“Executive Leadership and Development” ; and “Atti- 
tudes, Job Satisfactions, and Industrial Morale”), IV. 
“Labor Problems in Industry” (“Labor-Management 
Relations” ; “The Handicapped, Unemployed, and Ag- 
ing Worker”; and “Women in Industry”), V. “Prob- 
lems Related to Work” (“The Nature of Work,” 
“Accidents and Safety,” “Engineering Psychology,” 
and “The Newer Roles of the Industrial Psychol- 
ogist’’), VI. “Influence and Social Interaction” (“The 
Marketing Mix” and “The Industrial Community”), 
VIL. “The Individual in Industry” (“Industrial Men- 
tal Health” and “Personal Adjustments in Industry” ). 
—C. T. Morgan. 


7142. Meltzer, H. (Orchard Paper Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.) Review of reviews in industrial psychology, 
1950-1959. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 31-58.— 
The contributions in the 9 volumes of the chapters on 
industrial psychology in the Annual Review were 
analyzed for bibliographic scope by considering pages 
and references used ; and were evaluated by ratings on 
orientation, systematic rationale, and interpretation 
and evaluation. 4 raters were used and a high degree 
of agreement was obtained. The ratings are presented 
for each of the 9 reviews. The reviews since Lanier’s 
1954 assessment of the Ist 4 volumes have improved 
and have dealt more with interpersonal relations as 
well as selection and placement. The author points 
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out 12 issues for the future of industrial psychology 
which the study revealed—A. S. Thompson. 


7143. United States Naval Medical Research 
Laboratory. (Washington, D. C.) Summaries of 
research reported on during calendar year 1959. 
Washington, D. C.: USNMRL, 1960.—Research re- 
ports published in the regular series are summarized, 
and reports in the memorandum series are listed. 
Articles published during the period by laboratory 
staff members are also listed —J. L. Brown. 

7144. United States Navy Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. (Washington, D.C.) Abstracts of person- 
nel research reports of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, 
No. 60-6. 108 p.—This publication supersedes Ab- 
stracts of Research Reports of March 1958.—C. T. 
Morgan. 

(See also Abstract 7070) 


VocaTIONAL GuIDANCE & REHABILITATION 


7145. Breen, L. Z., & Spaeth, J. L. (Purdue U.) 
Age and productivity among workers in four Chi- 
cago companies. J. Gerontol., 1960, 15, 68-70.— 
Male Ss 40-45 years were compared with Ss 60-65 
years in job production scores. The design was 
matched pairs on the bases of “sex, place of work, 
occupation, and depending upon availability of data, 
by marital status, ethnicity, and education.” No 
differences were found.—J. Botwinick. 

7146. Cook, P. H. This business of vocational 
guidance. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(2), 31- 
37.—A description of the Commonwealth Employment 
Services vocational guidance procedures is presented. 
The vocational guidance officer should counsel in a 
nondirective manner.—-C. T. Morgan. 


7147. Gordon, Leonard V., & Steinemann, John 
H. (Dept. Navy) Occupational information and 
pre-service counseling. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
502-506.—Interest in certain naval occupations on the 
part of recruits are often based on factors other than 
knowledge of what the job entails. The high school 
counselor can perform a service both to the service- 
eligible student and to the Armed Forces by exploring 
his interests, aptitudes, and occupational information. 
—S. Kavruck. 

7148. Herber, W. E., & Dawis, R. V. Referral 
information preferences of vocational rehabilita- 
tion counselors and ES placement personnel. Per- 
sonnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 568.—The preferences of 
vocational rehabilitation counselors and ES placement 
workers concerning the content and form of referral 
information in an interagency referral of a physically- 
handicapped person were studied. Information about 
vocational plan, handicap, education, work experience, 
and test results were considered important. Social 
history was believed less important. Both groups 
desired interpreted statements rather than technical 
or general statements. Training on methods of ex- 
pressing referral data and the use of a standardized 
form is recommended.—S. Kavruck. 

7149. Samler, Joseph. (Veterans Administration) 
Psychosocial aspects of work: A critique of occu- 
pational information. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 
458-465.—The counselor’s consideration of the world 
of work is examined. The type of consideration given 
to personality dynamics is not available in evaluating 
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the role and function of work. There is evidence that 
occupational adjustment may be more dependent upon 
psychodynamic aspects than upon wages, duties, work 
conditions, etc. Information to characterize the Psy- 
chological Man is lacking in current occupational 
literature. “To deal only with the Economic Man at 
work is to deal only with one part of the worker’s 
functioning, and while this is important, the evidence 


on every hand points to its inadequacy.” (15-item 
biblicgr.)—S. Kavruck. 
7150. Teplow, J. E., & Margolin, R. (Ward 


Machine Co., Brockton, Mass.) The former mental 
Patient: An untapped labor source? Personnel, 
1961, 38, 17-24.—The Veterans Administration’s pro- 
gram of hospital-employer cooperation shows that 
former mental patients can be successfully restored 
to the world of work, with substantial benefit not only 
to themselves but to industry and to the country as a 
whole. Patients can be returned to gainful employ- 
ment provided that the hospitals are willing to include 
a work-rehabilitation program in their psychiatric 
treatment, and that business is willing to provide job 
opportunities to former patients, to cooperate with 
hospital counselors, and to follow medical recommen- 
dations regarding work adjustment.—l’. S. Sexton. 


(See also Abstract 7179) 


OccuPATIONAL & CAREER INFORMATION 


7151. Baker, Paul T.,. McKendry, James M., & 
Grant, George. (HRB-Singer, Inc., State College, 
Pa.) Volumetric requirements for hand tool 
usage. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 156-162.—Space en- 
velopes required for the use of common hand tools 
were obtained by a photographic process employing 
time exposures for each action. Various dimensions 
of the envelopes are tabled. The data were collected 
on 6 Ss whose hand dimensions were at or above the 
95th percentile of the military population. 4 tasks 
were investigated involving the motions required to: 
(a) turn screwdrivers and spintites; (b) grasp, re- 
move, and replace plug-in units; (c) grasp, turn, and 
cut with pliers and wirecutters; (d) turn wrenches. 
Factors influencing the size of the envelope were: 
type of hand action required, size of tool or component 
being manipulated, and tightness of the component 
mounting socket.—J. M. Christensen. 


7152. Bines, Willian H. A call to arms for 
peace. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38(1), 97-105.—Better 
working conditions, higher salaries, and better fringe 
benefits in private industry are among the factors 
which make it difficult for the military services to 
attract and keep talented young men. Current Con- 
gressional action does more to aggravate than to 
alleviate a condition that endangers national security. 
Public apathy toward the long-range national emer- 
gency is at the bottom of legislative inadequacies.— 
C. F. Youngberg. 


7153. Bonnardel, R. Problémes psychosocio- 
logiques généraux conditionnant l’évaluation, le 
développement et l'utilisation rationnelle des re- 
ssources humaines dans les pay en voie de dével- 
oppement. [General sociological problems bearing 
on the evaluation, development, and utilization of 
human resources, in terms of their development.] 
Travail hum., 1960, 23, 13-28.—We need to test pres- 
ent or future capacities of populations. Tests do not 
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provide any basis for determining innate intellectual 
differences between ethnical groups. Also important 
are individual differences in adjustment to new life 
conditions. The test method brings some elements of 
solution such as increased schooling, man-power dis- 
placement from one economic area to another, human 
engineering, and living conditions management.—R. 
W. Husband. 

7154. Brown, A. W., & Landsberger, H. A. The 
sense of responsibility among young workers: Part 
2. Correlates. Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 73-85.— 
Correlates of responsibility among 99 supermarket 
workers (18-25 in age) were obtained from a spe- 
cially constructed 33-item questionnaire. A previous 
study on children had found background and personal 
adjustment factors to be best predictors. “. . . a sub- 
stantial difference was found between men and women 
not only in average responsibility ratings (men ex- 
ceeded women to a substantial degree), but also in 
the kinds of variables which determined high as 
against low responsibility. Some evidence was also 
found, ambiguous though it was, to substantiate the 
belief that workers from a rural background may be 
superior to those from an urban one.”—M. York. 


7155. Brown, Dirck W. (State U. Iowa) Inter- 
preting the college student to prospective employ- 
ers, government agencies, and graduate schools. 
Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 576-582.—Responses by 
deans of colleges to a questionnaire suggest the fol- 
lowing recommended practices: student record sys- 
tems relating to inquiries should be critically re- 
viewed; distinctions should be made between public 
and private aspects of student records; interpreting, 
rather than reporting, is essential to good practice; 
inquiries should be evaluated in terms of relevancy to 
available information about students; specific infor- 
mation about the purposes and use of released in- 
formation is essential; students should be involved in 
policies and practices with respect to external use of 
information ; institutional policy is preferable to per- 
sonal judgment as a basis for practice; policies and 
practice for interpreting the student have important 
implications for the student-college relationship.—S. 
Kavruck. 


7156. Cowan, Gordon E. Development of spe- 
cialty outlines for collecting job information in the 
radio-radar systems career field. USAF WADD 
tech.. Note, 1960, No. 60-213.—21 p.—The feasibility 
of using an instrument with standard functional work 
categories to collect occupational information across 
different specialties of a maintenance career field and 
at 2 skill levels was studied. Specialty outlines were 
developed for 2 skill levels for 6 Air Force speciality 
codes (AFSC) in the radio-radar systems career field 
and administered to teams of proficient NCO incum- 
bents. Analyses and interviews indicate that specialty 
outliaes using standard functional work categories: 
(a) are reliable instruments, (b) are adequate for use 
across different AFSCs of a maintenance career field, 
and (c) ‘differentiate between the work activities of 
airmen in these skill levels —G. E. Rowland. 


7157. Das, R. S. (Indian Statistical Inst., Cal- 
cutta) Comparison of worker analysis ratings 
based on job description and motion-time study. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 141-147.—3 raters observed 
milling, weaving, and card punch job activities by the 
methods of job description and motion-time study. 
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Observer agreement across method was 79%. Inter- 
rater agreement was 77% for motion-time study and 
78% using the job description procedure. The inter- 
pretation given is that a majority of characteristics 
essential for performance of these 3 types of work 
were identified by both observation methods.—M. 
York. 

7158. Davis, L. E., & Werling, R. Job design 
factors. Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 109-132.—Job 
content and job perception factors were correlated 
with available criterion variables, viz., costs, quality 
and quantity of output, and absenteeism, in an effort to 
determine optimal job conditions and specific affects 
of recent management action. The iatter changes in- 
cluded job enlargement for maintenance repairmen 
and distribution-packing crews. Instruments for data 
collection were questionnaire and interview. “In sum- 
mary ... few job factors associated with perform- 
ance indicators that could be identified based upon a 
correlation analysis of employee responses to a ques- 
tionnaire designed to examine job content and rela- 
tionships.”—M. York. 


7159. Ewart, Edwin S. (Federal Aviation Agency, 
Washington, D. C.) Factorial structure of airman 
peer nominations. ()S AF WADD tech. Note, 1960, 
No. 60-140. ii, 12 p.—A factor analysis of the inter- 
correlations of 25 peer nomination traits administered 
to 11 flights of airmen in basic training yielded 4 
interpretable factors. These were thought to repre- 
sent dimensions of a “general” rating factor, “good 
naturedness,” “sociability,” and “motivation for mili- 
tary life."-—USAF WADD. 


7160. Foley, John D., Jr., Fairman, Jean B., & 
Jones, Edna M. A survey of the literature on 


prediction of Air Force personnel requirements. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-493. 384 p.— 
A survey of methods for predicting personnel require- 
ments for future Air Force weapon systems is pre- 
sented with abstracts of 121 unclassified, professional 


documents. Emphasis is placed on identifying pro- 
cedures for deriving personnel requirements informa- 
tion and on the supporting rationales. The current 
state of the art is evaluated and presented with impli- 
cations for future research requirements. Conclusions 
from the study show that fairly thorough procedures 
exist for describing tasks and positions and for com- 
bining tasks into positions. However, no evidence 
was found of any systematic evaluation of this method. 
Estimating manpower requirements has often been 
done, but only 1 report describes a procedure for 
doing this. Determining skill level requirements and 
criticality of tasks has received little methodological 
attention. Most attention has been directed toward 
the rating of skill levels rather than toward any ob- 
jective determination of skill requirements. 1 excep- 
tion provides a 7-point scale of operationally defined 
performance levels. Like the other techniques found 
in this survey, this one has never been evaluated.— 
G. E. Rowland. 


7161. Gael, Sidney, & Stackfleth, Evan D. (Be- 
havioral Sciences Lab., Aerospace Medical Division) 
A data reduction technique applied to the develop- 
ment of Qualitative Personnel Requirements In- 
formation (QPRI)—the keysort card system. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-133. 12 p.— 
Use of a McBee Automatic Keysort System of Quali- 
tative Personnel Requirements Information improves 


integration of human factors and hardware data so 
that such work may be more effectively accomplished 
in less time than with conventional methods.—G. E. 
Rowland. 


7162. Hakkirun, Sauli, & Toivainen, Yrjo. (Hel- 
sinki, Finland) Psychological factors causing 
labour turnover among underground workers. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 15-30.—A sample of 135 
Finnish copperminers was given tests of intelligence 
and personality. Only “emotional lability,” assessed 
by motor disturbance after the Ambiguous Situation 
Test, was significantly related to job tenure.—M. 
York. 


7163. Handyside, John D. (National Inst. Indus- 
trial Psychology, London, England) Occupational 
psychology. Bull. Brit. Psychol. Soc., 1961, 43, 15- 
21.—This is one of a series of papers describing 
modern trends. By analyzing membership of the 
Occupational Psychology Section of the British Psy- 
chological Society, the author finds evidence that 
occupational psychology is not growing particularly 
fast as a profession in Great Britain. He then dis- 
cusses the type of issue on which occupational psy- 
chologists should be spending their time.—P. F. C. 
Castle. 


7164. Knudson, Harry R. (U. Washington) The 
all-American boy. Personnel J., 1960, 39, 56-57.—lf 
more top level college graduates are hired than a 
company has management jobs for in the future, the 
top men soon leave. Average graduates will stay 
longer in routine jobs and can be hired without ex- 
pensive campus recruiting. —M. B. Mitchell. 


7165. McCormick, E. J. Effect of amount of job 
information required on reliability of incumbents’ 
check-list reports. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, 
No. 60-142. 10 p.—The effect the number of ques- 
tions asked about each task had upon the consistency 
and amount of information provided by Air Force 
personnel when completing task inventories was 
studied. Operators (AFSC 27350) were asked to 
report by means of a task check list various combina- 
tions uf the following information: (a) the occurrence 
of tasks, (b) the frequency with which the task was 
performed, (c) the time required, and (d) the judged 
mental difficulty of the tasks. airmen were ran- 
domly assigned to each of 4 experimental groups. 1 
of 4 combinations of the 4 types of information was 
given each group. Analysis of variance showed no 
systematic differences in the number of tasks reported 
by incumbents who were asked to report 1, 2, 3, or 4 
types of information about such tasks. The require- 
ment to report more types of information about their 
tasks generally provided more reliable information. 
There was high stability in the number who reported 
that they performed a particular task—G. E. Row- 
land. 


7166. McCormick, E. J.. & Ammerman, H. L. 
(Purdue U.) Development of worker activity 
check lists for use in occupational analysis. USAF 
W ADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-77. 84 p.—To deter- 
mine the consistency with which job incumbents re- 
spond to a list of task activities, several forms of check 
lists were completed by job incumbents in 3 Air Force 
position types. An identical form was readministered 
1 week later. Consistency was measured by test- 
retest correlation of scale responses and by the pro- 
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portion of tasks marked consistently on both adminis- 
trations. It was determined that: (a) consistency in 
reporting task occurrence is not generally related to 
consistency in other types of task information; (b) a 
recall period of 6 months elicits more reliable task 
occurrence information than a 1l-month period, but 
the 1-month recall yields greater consistency of time 
and difficulty judgments than the 6-month period ; and 
(c) interactions among experimental factors (scales, 
recall periods, position and equipment types, methods 
of response) were generally negligible. The degree 
of reliability shown and the absence of important 
interactions are evidence that the check list may prove 
a useful procedure for gathering information over a 
large variety of conditions and jobs.—G. E. Rowland. 


7167. McCormick, E. J., & Tombrink, Keith B. 
(Purdue U.) A comparison of three types of work 
activity statements in terms of the consistency of 
job information reported by incumbents. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-80. 73 p.—3 types 
of work activity statements (tasks, elements, and work 
actions) were compared for consistency of job infor- 
mation collected through their use in check lists. 
Check lists of 2 maintenance position types were 
administered to incumbents and supervisors. ‘These 
provided for reporting job information on 7 scales: 
1. Frequency of Performance of Activities, 2. Time 
Required for Performance, 3. Mental Difficulty, 4. 
Physical Difficulty, 5. Type of Training Received, 
6. Type of Training Desired, and 7. Type of Assist- 
ance Obtained. 3 indexes of rater consistency were 
used: test-retest reliability of scale responses, test- 
retest reliability of reports about the occurrence of 
activities, and interrater consistency of scale re- 
sponses. For the quantitative scales (1-4), tasks and 
elements yielded more consistent information than 
work actions. With the qualitative scales (5-7), 
work actions were more consistent than tasks, with 
elements falling between and not differing signifi- 
cantly from either of them. Patterns of differences 
were found between the 2 jobs, but there was no 
systematic difference between incumbents and super- 
visors in reporting information about incumbents’ 
jobs. In general, frequency and time information was 
reported more consistently than mental and physical 
dithculty ; and information about assistance obtained 
was reported more consistently than training received 
and training desired—G. E. Rowland. 


7168. Madden, Joseph M. A comparison of 
three methods of rating-scale construction. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-262. 15 p.—4 job 
evaluation factors were used as the basis of rating 10 
Air Force specialties. For each factor 3 different 
methods were used in constructing the scale: 1. each 
scale division was defined and illustrated; 2. neither 
scale division definitions nor examples were used ; and 
3. definitions were used, but the examples were 
omitted. Ratings by samples of aviation cadets were 
analyzed for effects of method on mean ratings. For 
3 of the 4 factors, the mean ratings obtained were not 
different as a function of the method of scale construc- 
tion. Methods 1 and 3 were about equally reliable, 
both yielding more reliable means than Method 2. 
Method 3 is suggested as being the most effective be- 
cause the task of the rater is somewhat simpler than 
for Method 1 and the reliability is higher than for 
Method 2.—G. E. Rowland. 
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7169. Madden, Joseph M. Context effects in job 
evaluation. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-220. 31 p.—Judgments may be distorted by a 
variety of influences. One potent influence is the 
context in which the object judged is placed. When 
a list of jobs is being evaluated in a job evaluation 
program, each job is presented to the rater in the 
context of all the remaining jobs on the list. Jobs 
may be listed together in such a way as to seriously 
bias evaluation scores. When a list was composed of 
all high-value jobs, the obtained evaluation scores 
were lower than the “true” ones. When a list was 
composed of all low-value jobs, the evaluation scores 
were higher. On lists containing a majority of high- 
value jobs, the low-value jobs were judged even 
lower ; and the reverse was true when the list con- 
tained a majority of low-value jobs. Other types of 
context effects were also observed. Suggestions were 
made for the control of context effects in the Air 
Force job-evaluation program.—G. E. Rowland. 


7170. Madden, Joseph M. A note on the rating 
of multidimensional factors. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-258. 7 p.—To determine how the 
reliability of ratings is affected by fractionating a 
multidimensional rating factor, the complex job-eval- 
uation factor, Knowledge, was split into 4 simpler 
factors: Formal Education, Special Education, On- 
the-Job Training, and Work Experience. Aviation 
cadets’ ratings of 42 Air Force specialties on these 
4 factors were somewhat more reliable than ratings 
on the original multidimensional Knowledge factor. 
Maximum reliability of rater judgments is suggested 
as one criterion for the most desirable level of frac- 
tionation of a complex factor.—G. E. Rowland. 


7171. Madden, Joseph M. A review of some 
literature on judgment with implications for job 
evaluation. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-212. 14 p.—Job evaluation has been described as 
a psychological process closely resembling those which 
have been subjected to experimentation both in the 
laboratory and in practical situations. It is based on 
the psychophysical method of single stimuli. Predic- 
tions from previous research indicate that the evalua- 
tion a job receives is most reliable when it is judged 
in a group with other jobs and that the composition 
of this group influences the evaluation it receives. If 
the presence of these context effects in job evaluation 
is verified, the next step is to design an adequate 
procedure for their control. Determination of the 
optimal method of representing the job to the rater 
and an examination of the effects of residual factors, 
such as familiarity of the rater with the job being 
rated, may also suggest changes in current job eval- 
uation procedures.—G. E. Rowland. 


7172. Mohler, S. R. Aging and pilot perform- 
ance. Geriatrics, 1961, 16, 82-88.—‘Alertness, intel- 
ligence, judgment, emotional stability, and stamina are 
key requirements of professional flying. Today, our 
measures of many of these elements, as they bear on 
flying, are inadequate or totally lacking.”—-C. T. 
Morgan. 


7173. Rundquist, Richard M., & Apostal, Robert. 
(U. Kansas) Occupational and educational in- 
formation. Rev. educ. Res., 1960, 30, 148-157.—The 
research during the last 3 years continued and en- 
larged the emphasis on understanding of career and 
occupational psychology. It appears that occupational 
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information is achieving a more meaningful relation- 
ship with the other aspects of counselling. The em- 
phasis upon mechanical aspects of collecting and dis- 
seminating information has diminished. A theoretical 
framework for the study and understanding of work 
is gradually taking form. Further refinements will 
place occupational information in a more favorable 
light. (73-item bibliogr.)—F. Goldsmith. 

7174. Siegelman, Marvin, & Peck, Robert F. (U. 
Texas) Personality patterns related to occupa- 
tional roles. Genet. psychol. Monogr., 1960, 61, 291- 
349.—To test the idea that people tend to choose an 
occupation that fits their personality (their pattern 
of needs), hypothetical personality models were con- 
structed describing typical chemists, ministers, and 
career military officers. These contrasting jobs were 
expected to attract quite different kinds of men. In- 
struments were then designed or chosen to measure 
the specific personality traits predicted by each the- 
oretical model: a sentence completion, biographical 
form, structured interview, and Stern’s Activities 
Index. 16 chemists, 16 ministers, and 16 officers were 
studied. The results showed a significantly different 
modal personality pattern for each group. In the case 
of chemists, 9 of 13 traits were verified; in the case of 
ministers, 11 of 13 traits were verified; in the case 
of officers, 10 of 11 traits were verified. These per- 


sonality patterns existed prior to entry into adult oc- 
cupation.— Author abstract. 

7175. Trites, David K., & Cyzmoure, Robert N. 
Characteristics of officers graduating in 1954 from 
Air Force Institute of Technology programs. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-46. iv, 36 p. 


—This note reports the results of a survey of 

officers who remained in the Air Force and of 1515 
officers who left the Air Force subsequent to gradua- 
tion from training programs sponsored by the Air 
Force Institute of Technology. Background informa- 
tion was collected, and questionnaires were mailed to 
each group of officers. It was found that officers 
remaining on active duty are generally older, have 
more rank, have spent more time in service, and more 
frequently are rated than were officers leaving service. 
A number of possible methods of improving retain- 
ability are identified and discussed—USAF WADD. 


(See also Abstract 6313) 


SELECTION, PLACEMENT, & APPRAISAL 


7176. Alquier, G. M., Demiet, J.. & Gateau, Y. 
Etude d’un test de discrimination de connaissances 
techniques: Profession de la mécanique. [Study 
of a test of discrimination of technical knowledge. ] 
Bull. Cent. Etud. Rech. Psychotech., 1959, 8, 343-352. 
—The test of 40 questions was administered to 480 
candidates for advanced professional training. A 
study of the characteristics of the population’ indicated 
3 possible sources of variations. Diversity of skills, 
heterogeneity of degree of prior training, and differ- 
ences in levels of promotion (candidates for engineer- 
ing school, foremen, and vocational instructors). An 
analysis of variance of the test results confirmed the 
existence of these 3 sources of variations.—V. Sanua. 

7177. Bayroff, A. G., Seeley, Leonard C., & 
Anderson, Alan A. (USA TAGO, Washington, 
D. C.) Development of the Army Qualification 
Battery, AQB-1. USA Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. 
Rep., 1959, No. 1117. 16 p.—The Army Classification 
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Battery (ACB) was introduced in 1958 at Armed 
Forces Examining Stations (AFES) to screen Men- 
tal Group IV (10-30 percentile range). Operational 
disadvantages pointed to the need for tests more ap- 
propriate to a limited ability range. The Army 
Qualification Battery (AQB), containing 4 Armed 
Forces Qualification test subtests and 4 additional 
short tests constructed to parallel tests of the ACB, 
was developed to meet this need. The AQB was 
found to be an effective screening measure and to 
yield satisfactory estimates of ACB test scores. Close 
correspondence was also obtained between AQB com- 
posite scores and ACB aptitude area scores. In view 
of the findings and considering its greater economy 
and appropriateness, the AQB was recommended to 
replace the ACB at AFES for differential screening 
and classification of Category IV personnel. It would 
also be used in determining the eligibility of high 
school graduates applying for enlistment under spe- 
cific assignment commitment.—A. J. Drucker. 


7178. Bayroff, A. G., Seeley, Leonard C., & 
Anderson, Alan A. (USA TAGO, Washington, 
D.C.) Relationship of AFQT to rated basic train- 
ing performance. USA TAGO Personnel Res. Br. 
tech. res. Note, 1960, No. 106. 10 p—The Armed 
Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) is used by all the 
services as a basic screening measure. The effective- 
ness of AFQT as a measure of general learning ability 
and its usability on differential aptitude screening for 
the Army were studied. Operational and experimen- 
tal AFQT scores of 498 enlisted men in the 8th week 
of basic combat training were analyzed in relation to 
quality of performance as rated by peers and cadre. 
Total AFQT score correlated with the criterion rat- 
ings (r= .44). Validity coefficients of AFQT part 
scores (.30-.40) did not differ appreciably from the 
ACB test. Content of the AFQT is appropriate for 
quality control of incoming enlisted personnel. No 
appreciable improvement in AFQT effectiveness 
would be expected from addition or substitution of 
content from the ACB.—A. J. Drucker. 


7179. Boldt, Robert F., & Seidman, Dennis. 
(USA TAGO, Washington, D. C.) Aptitude dis- 
tribution in the combat arms. USA Personnel Res. 
Br. tech. res. Rep., 1960, No. 1119. 20 p.—In re- 
sponse to concern that the quality of manpower sup- 
plied to the combat arms was lower than that of 
personnel supplied to the rest of the Army, aptitudes 
of men assigned to combat units were compared with 
aptitude levels in the Army as a whole. Data obtained 
for a combat sample (10,000 enlisted men) were com- 
pared with total Army statistics with respect to apti- 
tute area score distributions and relative frequencies 
of aptitude area scores below 90. A study was made 
of aptitude levels of men in different MOS in combat 
divisions. Personnel averaged 2 points below total 
Army personnel in various aptitude area scores, in- 
cluding combat. They also had 2-6% more men with 
scores below 90 in 6 of 7 aptitude areas (including 
combat). Combat aptitude of men in combat MOS 
averaged 6 points below men in other than combat 
jobs. The combat allocation problem was attributable 
to the assignment of underqualified personnel to com- 
bat MOS rather than in the personnel composition of 
combat organizations as a whole.—A. J. Drucker. 


7180. Brokaw, Leland D. Suggested composi- 
tion of airman classification instruments. USAF 
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WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-214. 48 p.—Each 
test of Airman Classification Battery AC-2A was 
evaluated for its contribution to Air Force classifica- 
tion procedures. Criteria were success in Air Force 
technical training and scores achieved on job pro- 
ficiency tests. By a multiple regression technique 
standard beta weights and a squared multiple correla- 
tion coefficient were derived for 16 predictors against 
both criteria for 36 criterion groups. Components for 
4 aptitude indexes were selected by reviewing the fre- 
quency with which tests appeared among the best 4 
predictors within each of 4 job clusters.—G. E. Row- 
land. 


7181. Byrt, W. J. The construction and review 
of an appraisal scheme for professional staff. 
Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(1), 5-13.—A per- 
formance appraisal plan was developed for staff 
engaged in research and “senior supervisory func- 
tions.” Use of the form was reviewed 1 year 
(N =88) and 2 years (N=102) later. Initially 
appraisers “tended to ‘play safe’ . . . by avoiding ex- 
treme ratings and giving mildly favorable scores.” 
With further experience this tendency was lessened. 
A 5-point scale was more useful than a 4-point one. 
Organization of work, direction of staff, and control 
of job appeared to measure managerial as distinct 
from professional skill. The report. form used is 
appended.—J. L. Walker. 


7182. Christal, Raymond E., & Madden, Joseph 
M. Effect of degree of familiarity in job evalua- 
tion. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-263. 
ii, 5 p.—A significant association between the famil- 
iarity of the rater with a job and the ratings he as- 
signs to the job was found for 17 of 50 Air Force 
specialities. Assuming that the most valid ratings are 
those given by highly familiar raters, it appears that 
highly technical jobs tend to be underevaluated by 
raters who are unfamiliar with the work performed. 
On the other hand, some jobs tend to be overevaluated 
by raters who are familiar with the work performed. 
These findings point to the necessity of controlling the 
level of familiarity when job evaluation is conducted. 
—G. E. Rowland. 


7183. Christal, Raymond E., & Madden, Joseph 
M. Reliability of job evaluation ratings as a func- 
tion of number of raters and length of job descrip- 
tions. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-257. 
ii, 23 p.—Reliabilities of single ratings and pooled 
ratings of Air Force job evaluation factors were esti- 
mated from ratings on 50 Air Force specialties by 
student officers attending the USAF Command and 
Staff School. The Spearman-Brown prophecy for- 
mula was found to produce reliability estimates which 
were practically identical to those obtained by ran- 
domly drawing samples and computing the reliability 
for each one. The inter-rater and rate-rerate reli- 
ability of the Air Force job evaluation system was 
found to be adequate when the composites were based 
upon an average of the ratings made by 10-15 officers 
at the USAF Command and Staff School. The reli- 
ability of such mean ratings did not rise appreciably 
as the number of raters was increased beyond 20. 
When the basis of rating was a full-length job de- 
scription, the raters tended to assign higher values 
than when they based their ratings on a brief specialty 
summary. However, the rank ordering of the special- 
ties remained essentially unchanged. Reliability of 
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the ratings was approximately the same whether long 
or short job descriptions were used.—G. E. Rowland. 

7184. Columelli, F., Faisan, M., & Patin, J. Un 
test d’assemblage et encastrement pour adultes: 
Le Test de Jullien. [An assembly and fitting test 
for adults: The Jullien Test.] Bull. Cent. Etud. 
Rech. Psychotech., 1959, 8, 353-359.—The authors 
briefly summarize the numerous proofs of the useful- 
ness of performance and form board tests for certain 
examinations and mention the criticisms most com- 
monly leveled against them. They then describe a 
test devised by H. Jullien which proposes a task of 
constant difficulty from the beginning to the end of 
the test. A standardization of the estimates on the 
homogeneity and validity of this test has been based 
on the results of an experiment carried out on 323 
adult Ss, candidates for a professional training course 
in the building trades. The results show that this 
test seems to give specific information about the S and 
warrants its use when a collective test of the paper 
and pencil type must be supplemented or when this 
type of test is impossible.—V’. Sanua. 

7185. Daffern, George. The work study ap- 
proach to management performance appraisals. 
Personnel Mgmt., 1960, 42, 90-98.—The ineffective 
appraisal procedure of a midwestern railroad system 
is sketched and discussed. This forms the basis for 
understanding the revised procedure which consists 
of appraising each man’s performance and his poten- 
tial for advancement to more responsible work. An 
appendix contains the “Performance Appraisal” form. 
—A. R. Howard. 


7186. Elliott, Lois L. Prediction of success in 
WAF basic training by two background inven- 
tories. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-216. 
15 p—As part of a longitudinal study of WAF 
careers, the Biographical Inventory of the Airman 
Classification Battery and the WAF Self Report In- 
ventory were administered to a 6 months’ input of 
WATF basic trainees. On the basis of item counts for 
% the sample, keys were developed to predict success 
in basic training. When cross-validated against the 
remaining part of the sample, moderate validity was 
obtained for one group and negligible validity for the 
other.—G. E. Rowland. 

7187. Fisher, W. E., Ward, J. H., Jr., Holdrege, 
F. E., & Lawrence, H.G. (WADD Personnel Lab., 
Lackland AFB, Tex.) Prediction of unsuitability 
discharges. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-260. 17 p.—An equation was devised to provide 
recruiters with a convenient device for estimating the 
quality of a prospective recruit from 3 predictors: age, 
education, and aptitude score. This report describes 
the development of the equation and illustrates its 
effectiveness in predicting unsuitability discharges. 
A convenient dial computer for estimating probability 
of unsuitability discharge is provided—G. E. Row- 
land. 


7188. Flyer, EliS. Factors relating to discharge 
for unsuitability among 1956 airman accessions to 
the Air Force. USAF WADC tech. Note, 1959, No. 
59-201. iv, 15 p—This report provides major find- 
ings from a large-scale research investigation in 
which suitable and unsuitable airmen were compared 
for a number of personal attributes. Educational level 
was found to be the best single predictor of unsuitabil- 
ity discharge, although aptitude and age considered in 
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conjunction with educational level increased signifi- 
cantly the accuracy of prediction. The implications 
of the findings for current selection procedures are 
discussed.—USAF WADC. 

7189. Gordon, Mary Agnes. Arithmetic reason- 
ing items with formula responses. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-210. 8 p.—tThe effect of 
practice on item statistics was studied. Specific prac- 
tice effects were found but were not large enough to 
be troublesome in selecting items for a new test from 
a pool of experimental items. If experimental items 
are protected by initial practice items and final time- 
filling items, most of the practice effects can be con- 
trolled. Arithmetic reasoning items with formula re- 
sponses as used in this study were found to be suitable 
for moderate to difficult tests of airman aptitude — 
G. E. Rowland. 

7190. Hampton, Peter J. (U. Akron) Use of 
Rorschach test in selecting factory supervisors. 
Personnel J., 1960, 39, 46—-48.—“‘The S-O Rorschach 
Test promises to tell us not only about the use a 
person makes of his intelligence in terms of such 
mental functions as structuring, concentration, the- 
oretical and practical reasoning, deduction and induc- 
tion, but also to what extent a person’s mental ability 
is impaired in its functioning by such operants of 
thinking as low generalization, perfectionism, poor 
control, high anxiety, compulsivity and rigidity.” It 
also supplements the interest tests “by telling us about 
an applicant’s breadth of interests, his perception of 
human elements in activity situations, his perception 
of elements which are common to those that other 
persons perceive, and his perception of elements which 
are unique.”—M., B. Mitchell. 


7191. Harding, Frances D., & Madden, Joseph 
M. Analysis of some aspects of the Air Force 
position evaluation system. USAF WADD tech. 
Rep., 1960, No. 60-143. 9 p.—The job evaluation 
system used by the Air Force was applied to a sample 
of positions. Judged by pay-grade conversions, eval- 
uation scores obtained were somewhat inflated; but 
the evaluations discriminated between higher and 
lower skilled jobs. A simple average of individual 
ratings closely approximated the consensus ratings 
arrived at during 2-man conferences held by the 
judges. This finding eliminates the reason for limit- 
ing the number of judges to the small number who 
can attend such meetings. Regression analysis showed 
that factors dealing with knowledge, adaptability and 
resourcefulness, and attention formed one group of 
related factors while factors measuring responsibility 
for safety of others, physical effort, and job conditions 
were related. There was overlap within these 2 
groups but each factor had a considerable amount of 
unique variance.—G. E. Rowland. 


7192. Harrell, Thomas W. (Stanford U.) The 
relation of test scores to sales criteria. Personnel 
Psychol., 1960, 13, 65-69.—In a study of 21 petroleum 
salesmen certain test scores were compared to 3 cri- 
teria of proficiency in selling. A sales quota criterion 
was more predictable than ratings. Tests differentiat- 
ing between high and low producers were the Otis 
Test of Mental Ability, 4 scales of the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory, Tact and Diplomacy of the 
Moss-Hunt Social Intelligence Test, and the Sales 
Manager scale of the Strong interest test. The scales 
of the Washburne S-A inventory did not differentiate 
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between either the production or the ratings of sales- 
men.—A. S. Thompson. 


7193. Haward, L.R.C. The selection of nurses: 
A new approach. Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 31-37. 
—Traditional selection techniques are reported as 
“unrealistic and unnecessary. . . . The use of a diag- 
nostic approach is advocated whereby remedial meth- 
ods of training can be used to strengthen weaknesses 
which formerly would exclude a candidate.” Reading 
comprehension is suggested in a reformulated test 
battery —M. York. 

7194. Helme, William H. (USA TAGO, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Differential validity of the ACB for 
courses in seven job areas. USA TAGO Personnel 
Res. Br. tech. res. Rep., 1960, No. 1118. 17 p.—To 
maintain the Army Classification Battery (ACB) at 
peak effectiveness for classifying enlisted input to 
different job areas, instruments and procedures must 
be periodically developed or modified and introduced 
so that the Army’s changing job and manpower re- 
quirements may be met. Basic to the continued devel- 
opment of the ACB is a series of studies in which the 
ACB tests and aptitude area composites are evaluated 
as selectors for Army school courses and in later per- 
formance on the job. Results obtained in 73 different 
Army school courses, representative of 7 occupational 
areas, were consolidated and analyzed statistically to 
provide estimates of the average effectiveness of each 
ACB test as a selector for use in differential classifi- 
cation. Findings supported research plans fer devel- 


oping alternate forms of 5 tests—Automotive Infor- 
mation, Army Clerical Speed, Verbal, Arithmetic 
Reasoning, and Pattern Analysis. 


Validity patterns 
of tests in the mechanical-electrical domain indicated 
need for addition of content to develop optimal differ- 
ential predictors.—A. J. Drucker. 


7195. Helme, William H., Trump, James B., & 
Fitch, David J. Validation of common core Pat- 
tern Analysis and Mechanical Knowledge tests for 
mechanical maintenance courses. USA TAGO 
Personnel Res. Br. tech. res. Note, 1960, No. 107. 22 
p.—2 experimental tests, Pattern Analysis (PA) and 
Mechanical Knowledge (MK), developed under a 
Joint Armed Services program, are evaluated for 
effectiveness as selectors for Army courses in the 
precision maintenance, military crafts, and motor 
maintenance occupational areas. Comparisons were 
made of the 2 experimental measures with the opera- 
tional tests they were designed to replace. Neither of 
the 2 was recommended for operational use by the 
Army at the present time. The MK appears promis- 
ing, particularly for motor maintenance jobs, but re- 
quires further validation for additional job areas as 
well as comparison with other measures now being 
developed to improve differential classification within 
the broad mechanical domain.—A. J. Drucker. 


7196. Jackson, R. M., & Rothney, J. W. M. A 
comparative study of the mailed questionnaire and 
the interview in follow-up studies. Personnel guid. 
J., 1961, 39, 569-571.—Follow-up questionnaires and 
interviews on high school graduates were compared to 
determine differences in response and economic ad- 
vantage. Interviews yielded more complete answers. 
Interviews yielded a greater number of responses con- 
cerning adjustment and problems. Each procedure 
elicited problems not appearing on the other. 2 out 
of every 3 Ss responded consistently in questionnaire 
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and interview. Responses were greater on factual 
information than for evaluations. Consistency was 
greater on factual-type or check-list items than for 
open-ended items. A smaller percentage of response 
was found for each succeeding page of the mailed 
questionnaire. Cost and time were much lower for 
mailed questionnaires but the greater insight and more 
complete responses warrant consideration of inter- 
views as the follow-up technique.—S. Kavruck. 


7197. Judy, Chester J. Appraisal of educational 
requirements for airman specialties. USAF 
W ADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-264. 14 p.—Educa- 
tional requirements for airman specialties are given 
in Air Force Manual 35-1. This study examines the 
role of some of these gross indicators of academic 
achievement in predicting technical school grades. 
Attention was restricted to the educational informa- 
tion shown on testing and assignment record cards 
completed for a sample of airmen in 13 Air Force 
specialties. By linear regression techniques it was 
found that the joint contribution of this limited 
amount of information permits the prediction of a 
large part of the variance in technical school grades. 
High school graduation was the best single predictor 
among the educational variables. Completion or non- 
completion of particular high-school-level courses, al- 
though individually and generally predictive of the 
criterion measures, consistently did not reach a level 
of practical significance for any specialty when the 
effects of other information were controlled. Further 
validation of educational requirements for Air Force 
specialties should start witlt better basic information 
on academic achievement.—G. E. Rowland. 


7198. Judy, Chester J. A regression analysis of 
one set of Airman Proficiency Test scores. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-139. iii, 11 p.— 
“One criterion for airman skill upgrading in the Air 
Force is met by attaining a qualifying score on an 
applicable Airman Proficiency Test (APT).” An 
analysis “shows the proportion of variance one such 
test has in common with selected measures of training, 
experience, education, aptitude, supervisory opinion, 
and airman attitudes for a sample of 384 aircraft 
mechanics tested in 1956 and 1957. Each of these 
categories of information, excepting airman attitudes, 
could be used to predict the APT criterion at some 
level of effectiveness; but only the training variables 
and the aptitude variables added significantly to the 
prediction attainable by using all other available in- 
formation.”—M., B. Mitchell. 


7199. Lecznar, William B. Equivalence of 
scores from three airman classification devices. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-211. 12 p.— 
Airman Classification Battery AC-2A and Airman 
Qualifying Examination, Forms D and E, were ad- 
ministered in various combinations to groups of ex- 
aminees. Aptitude composite scores from the several 
samples were compared for normative purposes and 
to verify certain differences found in the data obtained 
during the development of the Airman Qualifying 
Examination, Form E (AQE-E). The results indi- 
cate a general comparability of scores from one test 
to the others, but some isolated variations appeared 
and some of the deviations found during the Form E 
development were not replicated. The data did not 
suggest that AQE-E norms should be revised.—G. E. 
Rowland. 
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7200. Lecznar, William B., & Davydiuk, Beverly 
F. Airman classification test batteries: A sum- 
mary. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-135. 
vi, 17 p.—Assignment to training and jobs has been 
effectively accomplished by the Air Force through the 
use of test batteries. 2 basic testing instruments have 
been used: the Airman Classification Battery and the 
Airman Qualifying Examination. These 2 tests have 
been revised periodically to counteract item obsoles- 
cence incurred by technology changes, to protect test 
security, and to use new test theory. Revisions in test 
content, format, and administration also have been 
prompted by validation studies. This report compiles 
a review of each form of these tests, together with 
development information and citation of published 
reports—-USAF WADD. 


7201. Lessinger, L. M., & Martinson, R. A. 
(State Dept. Education, Calif.) The use of the 
California Psychological Inventory with gifted 
pupils. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 572-575.—Evi- 
dence from use of the CPI indicates that gifted 8th 
graders are not typical of randomly-selected 8th grad- 
ers nor do gifted high school students resemble their 
norm population age mates. Gifted students in the 
secondary school reach psychological maturity earlier 
and resemble each other regardless of age range. 
Chronological age norms are not completely useful for 
assessing psychological maturity of the gifted. Sug- 
gested norms are presented for this purpose.—S. 
Kavruck, 


7202. Litterer, Joseph A. (U. Illinois) Pitfalls 
in performance appraisal. Personnel J., 1960, 39, 
85-88.—After items appropriate to the company and 
personnel have been selected for rating, the success of 
the performance appraisal depends upon: “(1) the 
company environment within which the rater uses the 
program, (2) the attitude of rater toward the, pro- 
gram, and (3) the knowledge and skill which the rater 
possesses in performance appraisal techniques.”—M. 
B. Mitchell. 


7203. Madden, Joseph M. (WADD Personnel 
Lab., Lackland AFB, Tex.) Familiarity effects in 
evaluative judgments. USAF WADD tech. Note, 
1960, No. 61-261. 9 p.—The more familiar the rater 
is with the job being evaluated, the higher his rating 
is likely to be. This effect was observed for 5 of the 
14 job evaluation rating factors used: Adaptability, 
Decision-Making, Managerial and Supervisory, Men- 
tal Work, and Working Conditions. Methods are 
suggested for controlling the familiarity effect in the 
Air Force job evaluation system.—G. E. Rowland. 


7204. Miller, Robert E. Predicting achievement 
of cadets in their first two years at the Air Force 
Academy. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60- 
37. 18 p.—As cadets progress through the Air Force 
Academy it becomes possible to secure new criteria 
against which selection and experimental test batteries 
may be validated. The present study reports the pre- 
dictive validities of an operational selection battery 
and an experimental battery administered to the class 
of 1959. Academic and leadership criteria maturing 
at the end of both the Ist and 2nd years at the acad- 
emy are used. Validities of the selection battery hold 
up well against criteria maturing in the 2nd year. The 
experimental battery contains predictors which may 
be worth further development as substitutes for opera- 
tional tests. Attention is called to the highly selected 
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character of the cadet sample and to possible effects 
of homogeneous ability groupings.—G. E. Rowland. 

7205. Mullins, Cecil J. (USAF WADC, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Selection of creative personnel. 
Personnel J., 1960, 39, 12-13.—A vocabulary test and 
9 Guilford creativity tests were given to 131 research 
scientists working for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. Tests were scored in various 
ways and correlated with 2 criteria of creativity, 
namely, “(1) supervisor’s ratings and (2) number of 
publications.” The 2 criteria did not correlate with 
each other, and the vocabulary did not correlate with 
either criterion. However, 4 of the scores derived 
from the Guilford tests correlated significantly with 
supervisors’ ratings and 7 correlated significantly with 
number of publications —M. B. Mitchell. 

7206. Parsons, Stuart O., & Wait, William B. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Sunnyvale, Calif.) Auto- 
mation and personnel inventory. Personne! J/., 
1960, 38, 413-417.—In order to locate efficiently the 
best qualified personnel when salaried job openings 
occur, 7000 employees were given a Skills Inventory 
which included their experience specialties and prefer- 
ences for skills needed in current and prospective jobs 
at this division. This information along with test 
scores and personal data was punched on IBM cards 
and transferred to magnetic tape. Now when an 
opening occurs, the computer can review the qualifica- 
tions of all 7000 employees in 15’ and print out a list 
of a specified number of employees in rank order of 
meeting the specifications for the job. This not only 
helps get the best qualified employee for the job but 
helps keep good employees for they know their quali- 
fications are being reviewed objectively for better 


jobs.—M., B. Mitchell. 

7207. Patton, Arch. How to appraise executive 
performance. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38(1), 63-70.— 
Judgment of an individual’s ability to handle a higher 
level job should be based on how well he is dealing 


with similar problems on his present job. Earlier 
appraisal methods have depended too much on the 
“mathematical” approach, on the one hand, or the 
“trait” approach on the other. The planned perform- 
ance approach attempts to guarantee (a) that the long 
and short range objectives of the company are con- 
sidered; (b) that the current job responsibilities of 
executives are used for setting targets and evaluating 
results; and (c) that the best and poorest performers, 
rather than the bulky middle group, get prime atten- 
tion.—C. F. Youngberg. 

7208. Perugia, A. La valutazione della person- 
alita’ nella selezione dei venditori. [Personality 
evaluation in the selection of salesmen.] Arch. Psicol. 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1960, 21, 233-252.—2 scales to eval- 
uate aptitude for salesmanship were constructed by 
selecting items from Rosenzweig’s Picture-Frustra- 
tion test, Koch’s Tree Test, as well as aptitude and 
intelligence tests.—L. L’ Abate. 


7209. Stanti¢é, V. Ispitivanje valjanosti testova 
za zvanje bolniéara. [Validity of tests for the selec- 
tion of hospital male attendants.] Arh. Hig. rada, 
1959, 10, 177-185.—The success of 26 students of the 
School of Male Hospital Attendants (according to 
the rank-order made by the headmaster of the school) 
was compared with the results of the following tests: 
Beta, the Ist subtest of the Alpha, the Progressive 
Matrices, and the Tiffin Finger Dexterity Test. The 
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validity coefficients were: +0.57, +0.54, +0.35, and 
—0.42. The validity coefficients with some other tests 
were not significant.—B. Petz. 

7210. Thomas, C. W., Spangler, D. P., & Izutsu, 
S. (Highland View Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio) 
Some fundamental propositions in the construc- 
tion of evaluation units in vocational rehabilita- 
tion. Personnel guid. J., 1961, 39, 586-590.—The 
common method of evaluation in vocational rehabilita- 
tion makes use of work tasks and qualitative scoring 
methods to determine client capacity for job place- 
ment or training. This has resulted in use of clinical 
assessment not related to standards from appropriate 
reference groups. Experimental evidence useful in 
evaluation is generally lacking. The research de- 
scribed permitted a client to be quantitatively com- 
pared with his primary reference group. Cognitive- 
motor functions were measured with the Thomasat, a 
performance testing scale. Highly significant rela- 
tionships were obtained between Thomasat scores and 
total performance converted to “work quotients.” 
Norms based upon primary reference groups gave a 
better understanding of clients and more efficient han- 
dling of problems. (10-item bibliogr.)—S. Kavruck. 

7211. Wollack, Leonard, & Guttman, Isaiah. 
(USN Personnel Research Field Activity, Washing- 
ton, D.C.) Speed factors in officer selection meas- 
ures. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, 
No. 60-5. ix, 30 p.—‘“This research sought to find 
out if certain speed factors could account for the 
improvement that had been obtained in the prediction 
of success at Officer Candidate School when the ex- 
perimental Verbal-Numerical Test (VNT) was used 
along with the operational Officer Qualification Test 
(OQT). The analyses offered no support to the 
hypothesis that ‘speed’ accounted for the unique covar- 
iance in question. Rather, it appeared that quantita- 
tive reasoning components of the VNT best explained 
the improvement in prediction. Consequently, in the 
development of new forms (7, 8, and 9) of the OQT 
a greater number and variety of mathematics items 
are being included.” (18 ref.)—H. P. Kelley. 


(See also Abstracts 5544, 7214, 7219) 


TRAINING 


7212. Tools for more effective train- 
ing: Revision Notice No. 4. USN Train. Device 
Cent. tech. Rep., 1960, No. NAVEXOS P-530-2.— 
Lists deletions and revisions for this Training Device 
Guide (formerly Special Devices Guide).—R. Tyson. 


7213. Berkshire, James R., Havens, Charles B., 
& Proehl, Carl W. Measuring training progress. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. 
MR005.13-5001, Sub. 8, No. 2. i, 31 p.—This report 
incorporates a complete descriptive manual of testing 
and grading procedures for application in naval avia- 
tion training —L. Shatin. 


7214. Bonnardel, R. Liaisons entre résultats 
d’examens psychométriques et réussite dans le 
perfectionnement professionel ouvrier. [Compar- 
ison between psychometric scores and success in ac- 
quiring occupational skills.] Travail hum., 1959, 22, 
239-246.—Failures in training were reduced from 
50% when supervisors made sole choice to less than 
5% when choice of those to undertake training in- 
volved test scores as well.—R. W. Husband. 
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7215. Cotterman, Theodore E. Effects of varia- 
tions in specificity of knowledge of results on the 
improvement of a perceptual skill. USAF WADC 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 58-673. 33 p.—90 Ss estimated 
how many degrees a %4-inch arrow would have to be 
turned to exactly parallel an adjacent arrowheaded 
line drawn across a 3%-inch circle in 120 stimulus 
photos. The stimuli were presented for 5 seconds 
with 10 seconds between and longer rest intervals 
separating sets of 24. Each set contained examples 
of the same 24 different stimuli in random order cor- 
rect answers ranging from 11 to 44 degrees and never 
being duplicated. Knowledge of results given orally 
after each estimation ranged in specificity from simple 
right-wrong information to amount and direction of 
error information for 5 experimental groups. No 
knowledge was given a 6th control group. Differ- 
ences among groups reflect differences in specificity 
of knowledge given. Knowledge of results increases 
the rate and level of learning to perform an absolute 
judgment of spatial extent, and this effect is generally 
greater the more specific the knowledge.—G. E. 
Rowland. 


7216. Davis, C. Glenn; Kerle, Robert H., Sil- 
vestro, Anthony W., & Wallace, Wallace H. The 
air traffic control training program as viewed by 
training supervisors. Courtney Co. Rep., 1960, No. 
33.—A series of intensive interviews were conducted 
with a large number of training supervisors from 
Federal Aviation Agency air traffic control towers to 
obtain detailed accounts of their current training pro- 
grams, problems, and the way programs could be im- 
proved. Supervisors’ ideas were integrated to form 
the basis of recommendations in the areas of simula- 
tion, centralized training programs, training publica- 
tions, instructor selection, and other recommendations. 
—Author abstract. 


7217. Franks, Paul E., Furnish, Clarence W. 
(Behavioral Sciences Lab. WADD) Automated 
maintenance: theory, practice, and implications 
for training. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-412. 27 p.—Increasing complexity of electronic 
equipment, shorter reaction times and increased ac- 
curacy of weapon systems, relative neglect of design 
for maintainability, and unimproved quality of main- 
tenance have resulted in the development of automatic 
check-out equipment (ACOE) to take over the most 
difficult tasks of maintenance. The need for ACOE, 
growth of the concept, factors affecting a workable 
concept, and characteristics of equipment test methods 
affecting utilization of ACOE are discussed. Func- 
tions of ACOE units are presented as paralleling basic 
maintenance activities. A typical ACOE approach, 
present status of the concept, and its impact on other 
areas are reviewed. The effects on personnel require- 
ments, motivation, logistics, cost, accuracy, and train- 
ing are estimated ; and a proposed training program is 
summarized.—G. E. Rowland. 


7218. Hood, Paul D., Krumm, Richard L., 
O’Sullivan, Francis J., Buckhout, Robert; Cave, 
Richard T., Cotterman, Theodore E., & Rockway, 
Marty R. (Human Resources Research Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C.) Conference on integrated aircrew 
training: March 1960. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-320. iv, 60 p.—4 presentations reviewed 
recent research on the use of interconnected crew 
station simulators for aircrew training “and specific 
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problems associated with the further research and use 
of integrated aircrew training. The early history and 
theory of integrated crew training, as well as recent 
research into this area were presented. Equipment 
problems associated with B-52 integrated training 
were presented ftom the operational viewpoint; and 
the role of integrated aircrew training in a flight 
training program was discussed.”—M. B, Mitchell. 


7219. Labbe, Norman, & King, Bert T. Com- 
parison of performance and utilization of FTs 
with different training and assignment back- 
grounds. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 
1960, No. 60-2. vii, 22 p—A comparison of the job 
competence and shipboard utilization of FTs [fire 
control technicians] with different training and as- 
signment. backgrounds. Criterion information was 
collected from a sample of 265 FTs. The criteria 
utilized dealt with reenlistment intentions, professional 
and technical performance, speed of advancement, 
utilization of skills, and shipboard training. These 
criteria were analyzed as a function of 4 sorting 
variables: petty-officer versus non-petty-officer status, 
graduation from FT “A” School, high versus low 
GCT + ARI, and size of the FT complement on the 
technician’s ship—USN BNP. 

7220. Maier, Norman R. F., Hoffman, L. Rich- 
ard, & Lansky, Leonard M. (U. Michigan) Hu- 
man relations training as manifested in an inter- 
view situation. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 11-30. 
—The study was designed to determine whether the 
behavior of trainees in a role-playing interview could 
be improved through their experiences in an under- 
graduate course in the psychology of human relations. 
3 experimental groups were used. The results sug- 
gest that the typical human relations training course 
is neither long enough nor includes enough skill train- 
ing to enable trainees to develop the skills that will 
change their behavior significantly —A. S. Thompsen. 

7221. Mellenbruch, P. L. (U. Kentucky) So 
this is modern training? Part I. Personnel J., 
1961, 39, 309-310.—The author used a 3-page ques- 
tionnaire for interviewing personnel managers or 
higher officials in 36 plants in the Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, area. The questionnaire covered 3 areas of 
training: orientation, training new employees, and 
in-service training. For hourly and office employees, 
the orientation was usually found to be a rather super- 
ficial, hurried “interview” of less than an hour. Most 
companies included information on fringe benefits, 
rules, and history of the company for both hourly and 
office employees and information concerning grievance 
procedures and causes of discipline for hourly work- 
ers. The recruit’s actual training was usually infor- 
mal, scanty, and unplanned and occurred afier assign- 
ment to a job under a busy supervisor. In-service 
training to improve the present job was given by the 
supervisor or fellow workers in about % the com- 
panies.—M., B. Mitchell. 


7222. Mellenbruch, P. L. (U. Kentucky) So 
this is modern training? Part II. Personnel J., 
1961, 39, 356-358.—The majority of the line super- 
visors and higher level managers in industries near 
Lexington, Kentucky, obtain their jobs by promotion 
within the plant with little or no formal preparation. 
Only 9% get any formal training for their new job. 
About % the companies give a little on-the-job train- 
ing, usually in “human relations.” The effectiveness 
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of this training is checked in about 4% the companies 
by the “general observation” of the immediate super- 
visor. Less than % the companies occasionally send 
their higher management to the home office or have 
home ottice personnel come to the local plant to hold 
conferences.—M. B. Mitchell. 

7223. Miller, Robert B. Task and part-task 
trainers and training. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 
1960, No. 60-469. 90 p.—Because enough simulators 
for sufficient and varied practice in job skills are 
rarely available, simpler devices are needed for train- 
ing parts of tasks. In addition, learning total jobs 
1 step at a time may be more efficient. Procedures for 
dividing total performance requirements into training 
segments lending themselves to distinctive types of 
trainers are described. Principal variables in the 
division are phase of learning and time-sharing of 
activities. Risks of improper part-task training are 
detailed, and principles for reducing such risks are 
proposed. Classes of trainer identified are: 1. famil- 
iarization trainers, 2. instructed-response trainers, and 
3. automatized skill trainers. Essential training and 
human engineering variables are described for each 
of the above classes of devices. Potentialities of the 
Class 2 device are emphasized.—G. E. Rowland. 


7224. Miller, Robert E. Prediction of technical 
training criteria from AFOQT composites. USAF 
W ADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-215. 5 p—The Air 
Force Officer Qualification Test (AFOQT) is used 
in various office procurement and selection programs. 
Scores on this test are of significance in selecting 
officers for attendance at basic technical courses. A 
study of 975 reserve officers in 7 different technical 
courses was therefore conducted to provide data on 


the predictive validities of AFOQT composite scores 


for tinal technical course grades. Satisfactory validity 
coefficients were obtained for the AFOQT aptitude 
composites against the course criteria. Most of the 
composites were valid for each separate criterion, and 
coefficients as high as 5.8 were obtained. Evidence 
was found that these validities persist in different 
samples of officers enrolled in the same course at 
different times. Validities of the AFOQT interest 
composites, however, were markedly lower and fre- 
quently negative. The highest in terms of absolute 
value was .32.—G. E. Rowland. 

7225. Moser, Henry M., Oyer, Herbert J., & 
Fotheringham, Wallace C. (USAF Cambridge Re- 
search Center, Bedford, Mass.) Orthographic rep- 
resentations of the English pronunciation as an 
aid in teaching ILA. USAF Cambridge Res. Cent. 
tech. Rep., 1959, No. AFCRC TN-59-75. (Tech. 
Rep. No. 56, RF Proj. 882) 22 p.—By means of 
phonic orthography aids and auditory stimulation, 
foreign pilots were stimulated to pronounce English 
words frequently occurring in radiotelephone air traf- 
fic communications more intelligibly. Hypotheses 
concerning 5 variables are studied: (a) methods of 
stimulation, (b) individual speakers, (c) various 
groups of speakers with different native languages, 
(d) levels of word difficulty, and (e) types of words. 
A number of conclusions having significance for lan- 
guage training are reported. Appendices give orthog- 
raphies in Chinese, Dutch, French, German, Italian, 
Japanese, Korean, Spanish, and Thai.—A. Debons. 


7226. Mullins, Cecil J.. & Cox, John A. Evalua- 
tion of the AFROTC Flight Instruction Program. 


USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-44. ii, 6 p. 
—The Air Force ROTC Flight Instruction Program 
(FIP) initiated in 1956 is evaluated by comparison 
of 1957 Air Force ROTC graduates who were given 
the training and a similar group who were not. Ex- 
posure to FIP training produced no significant in- 
crease in the proportion ot AFROTC graduates elect- 
ing to enter Air Force pilot training, but FIP 
graduates exhibited a marked advantage over non- 
FIP trainees in their lower elimination rates from 
both primary and basic pilot training —USAF 
WADD, 

7227. Pickering, Edward J., & Anderson, Adolph 
V. The training and utilization of sonarmen as- 
signed to Cruiser-Destroyer Force United States 
Pacific Fleet. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. 
Bull., 1960, No. 60-11. v, 44 p.—During the period 
from March to July, 1959, 134 sonarmen were inter- 
viewed. The information obtained was analyzed 
through the use of frequency distributions, means, 
standard deviations, and percentages. In general, it 
was found that the destroyer sonarman is adequately 
trained by the sonar school to perform the duties to 
which he is assigned; however, it was noted that the 
school graduate is not as well trained to maintain 
sonar equipment as he is to operate that equipment.— 
H. P. Kelley. 

7228. Pickering, Edward J., & Anderson, Adolph 
V. (USN Personnel Research Field Activity, San 
Diego, Calif.) Training and utilization of sonar- 
men assigned to Mine Force, United States Pacific 
Fleet. USN Bur. Naval Personnel tech. Bull., 1960, 
No. 60-4. vii, 47 p.—69 sonarmen on minesweepers 
were interviewed regarding their training and utiliza- 
tion. In general, their school training does not match 
utilization; that is, much of the training given is not 
used and much needed training is not given. The 
findings suggest that those who are to fill the sonar- 
man billets on minesweepers might be trained for the 
specific duties they will perform. To provide for the 
proper training and assignment of these personnel, a 
separate service rating might be established for mine- 
sweeper sonarmen. Otherwise, consideration should 
be given to replacing sonarmen on minesweepers with 
radarmen.—H. P. Kelley. 


7229. Rand, H. P. Mental conditioning of the 
soldier for nuclear war. Milit. Med., 1960, 125, 116- 
119.—A consideration of nuclear warfare with its 
psychological effects upon troops.—O. J. Jacobsen. 


7230. Richlin, M., Siegel, A. I., & Schultz, D. G. 
Posttraining performance criterion development 
and application of a TBCL criterion to the SESR 
program for aviation electronics technicians. 
Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological Services, 1960. 
viii, 95 p—Measurement of the effects of the Selected 
Emergency Service Rating training program on the 
quality of the technical performance of aviation elec- 
tronics technicians and the development of a criterion 
instrument (Technical Behavior Check List) for 
measuring the proficiency level of electronics tech- 
nicians were the main purposes of the present re- 
search. The basic question of whether a training 
program that stresses specific knowledge and skills 
produces as proficient graduates in the fleet as a 
training program which involves the inculcation of 
more general background knowledge is discussed.— 
P. Federman. 
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7231. Siegel, A. L., Schultz, D. G., & Federman, 
P. Post-training performance criterion develop- 
ment and application: A matrix method for the 
evaluation of training. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psy- 
chological Services, 1961. vi, 48 p.—Matrix solutions 
which yield 3 indices reflecting different aspects of the 
comparison between skills of trained men and the job’s 
requirements are described. The method avoids the 
necessity for the determination of the functional rela- 
tionships between training emphasis and job pro- 
ficiency. ‘The characteristics and limitations of the 
methods are discussed and the results of its applica- 
tion to 4 naval ratings presented.—P. Federman. 

7232. Silvern, Leonard. (Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) The teaching machine for 
employee development. Personnel J., 1961, 39, 413— 
417.— leaching machines are the result of university 
and military research. Pressey in 1926 described a 
“teaching machine” he devised at Ohio State, and 
Skinner in 1943 developed a three-pigeon missile 
guidance scheme. United States Navy Training De- 
vices Center and United States Air Force Personnel 
Laboratory have developed simulators, especially for 
training in trouble-shooting and maintenance of elec- 
tronic equipment. ‘There are now many types of 
teaching machines, but they all teach at the learner’s 
rate without a human instructor, feedback immediately 
regarding accuracy of response, provide two-way 
communication between learner and machine, have a 
controlled sequence of subject matter and, use rein- 
forcement or reward to strengthen learning.—M. B. 
Mitchell. 

7233. Stave, Allan M. (Behavioral Sciences Lab., 
Aerospace Medical Division) Human factors in de- 
sign of automatic programming and recording for 
trainers (AN/ASG-15-TI Fire Control System 
Trainer). USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60- 
558. 13 p.—Objectives, design problems, and human 
factors aspects involved in developing a gunnery 
trainer are described. Descriptive commentary and 
illustrations of the resulting training equipment are 
presented.—G. E. Rowland. 

7234. Wherry, Robert J., & Waters, Lawrence K. 
Factor analysis of primary and basic stages of 
flight training: Advanced jet pipeline students. 
USN Sch. Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. 
MR005.13-3003, Sub. 10, No. 4. ii, 11 p.—‘‘An eleven 


variable matrix of primary and basic stages of flight © 


training and of an index of success in the advanced 
phase of jet flight training was factor analyzed by a 
full centroid method. Six factors were extracted and 
identified as flight capacity, verbal and mathematical 
facility, T-34 instructor, T-28 T-P-A instructor, in- 
struments-usage facility, and precision flight ability. 
Ninty-six per cent of the explained variance of total 
advanced flight grade was attributable to the flight 
capacity factor.”—L. Shatin. 


Motivation & ATTITUDES 


7235. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U.) Individual 
actualization in complex organizations. Ment. 
Hyg., NY, 1960, 44, 226-237.—A section of a larger 
research on individual mental health problems, the 
present study explores the situational predispositions 
and degree of self-actualization in a sample of 34 
high-skilled and 90 low-skilled workers. On-the-job 
interviews were conducted in an industrial plant 


which is characterized by low absenteeism, lack of 
pressure, and other superficial indications of favorable 
human climate. Low-skill employees were not found 
to have a lower degree of self actualization than high- 
skill employees. Both groups reported wishes to re- 
main alienated from relationships with co-workers and 
uninvolved in the goals and management of the organ- 
ization. The informal empioyee system in this plant 
was found to sanction and protect apathy and indiffer- 
ence. Long term effects of this degree of alienation 
upon both individual and industrial health are dis- 
cussed.—R. A. Hagin. 

7236. Brown, A. W., & Landsberger, H. A. 
(Ministry Labour, London, England) The sense of 
responsibility among young workers. Occup. Psy- 
chol., 1960, 34, 1-14.—Work responsibility of 99 Syra- 
cuse supermarket employees was assessed by ques- 
tionnaire, test, rating scale, and content analysis of 
supervisory interviews. Relationship of this concept 
to other traits is discussed. A second article will 
examine the correlated of responsibility—M. York. 


7237. Cureton, Edward E. Dimensions of air- 
man morale. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-137. 71 p.—In an attempt to determine and meas- 
ure aspects of airman morale, 167 questionnaire items 
were assembled and administered to 1000 airmen. By 
cluster and factor-analytic techniques, 8 scales were 
derived—one of them defined as a measure of General 
Morale. 3 of the scales are fairly independent of each 
other, but closely related to the General Morale scale: 
Satisfaction with the Air Force as a Whole, with 
Management and Communication, and with the Unit 
and its Leadership. The remaining 4 scales are rela- 
tively independent of all other scales: Satisfaction 
with the Immediate Supervisor, with the Air Force 
as a Military Organization, with the Job, and with 
the Civilian Community. The Supervision scale is 
the only one clearly defined as measuring a uniquely 
identified facet of morale. For the other scales, a 
different approach in the analysis could yield another 
equally defensible set. Technical appendixes give the 
analytical and statistical detail—G. E. Rowland. 


7238. Cureton, Edward E., & Sargent, Bryan B. 
(U. Tennessee) Factor-analytic reanalysis of stud- 
ies of job satisfaction and morale. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-138. 44 p.—This is one of 
4 papers reporting development of scales for measur- 
ing morale among Air Force personnel. Data from 
published reports of 6 previously developed scales 
were reanalyzed and the results compared with those 
for the scales developed in this project. Factor an- 
alyses show nearly all the scales with high loadings 
on the first centroid factor, indicating a large general 
factor termed Morale or General Attitude toward the 
Organization. The one consistent separate factor was 
Supervision. Variation in other factors from study 
to study is attributed in part to differences in attitude 
structuring among the various samples of workers, 
but in larger part to differences in the content and 
organization of the particular scales used. The report 
includes a discussion of special problems in factoring 
small matrices.—G. E. Rowland. 


7240. Elliott, Lois L. Factorial structure of 
airman self-ratings and their relationship to peer 
nominations. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 
60-141. 13 p.—619 airmen rated themselves on the 
same traits for which they later made peer nomina- 
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tions. Self-ratings showed a highly differentiated 
factor structure, with 8 factors defined as compared 
with 4 for peer nominations. There was no direct 
correspondence between the 2 sets of factors. In 
combination with the Armed Forces Qualifications 
Test category and amount of education, the seif- 
ratings were moderately predictive of peer ratings of 
a number of traits —G. E. Rowland. 


7241. Elliott, Lois Lawrence. Factor analysis 
of WAF peer nominations. USAF WADD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-217. 11 p—A factor analysis of 
the intercorrelations of 30 peer nomination variables, 
aptitude, age, and success or failure for WAF in basic 
training yielded 7 factors. The 3 major factors repre- 
sented dimensions of leadership, heterosexual adjust- 
ment, and agreeableness. The remaining dimensions 
were motivation, emotional maturity, neatness, and 
feminine interests —G. E. Rowland. 


7242. Elliott, Lois Lawrence. WAF perform- 
ance on the California Psychological Inventory. 
USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-218. 8 p.— 
The California Psychological Inventory was adminis- 
tered to a 6-months’ input of WAF basic trainees. 
Mean scores for the total WAF group exceeded norms 
for high school women on all scales except social 
presence, socialization, flexibility, and femininity. 
Mean scores of successful WAFs exceeded those for 
the failure groups on all but 3 scales. It was con- 


cluded that the incoming test performance by the 
WAF population compared favorably with results 
from a similar female population.—G. E. Rowland. 


7243. Glennon, J. R., Owens, W. A., Smith, 
W. J., & Albright, L. E. New dimension in meas- 


uring morale. Harv. bus. Rev., 1960, 38(1), 106— 
107.—The key to industrial peace lies in the early 
detection and correction of employee problem areas. 
When properly used the morale survey can be a 
powerful diagnostic tool. It is not enough to uncover 
job areas in which employees experience dissatisfac- 
tion. The relative importance of each factor must be 
ascertained. A score on the satisfaction dimension 
is subtracted from a score on the importance dimen- 
sion to obtain an index of over-all morale. These 
difference scores are placed in rank order to determine 
the most general and critical areas of dissatisfaction. 
Correcting these should improve the morale of the 
average employee.—C. F. Youngberg. 


7244. Hershey, Robert. (Bulova Research & De- 
velopment Lab., Woodside, N. Y.) The psycho- 
pathologies of business life. Personnel J., 1961, 39, 
359-362.—I ncorrect assumptions, clerical errors, over- 
sights, forgetting appointments, and failure to deliver 
messages are examples of errors in which the uncon- 
scious is at work in business situations. They may be 
reduced by examining the causes, including feelings 
toward the other people involved.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7245. Hillsley, Richard H., & Harbury, Albert L. 
(IBM Research Inst. Oswego, N. Y.) Simple esti- 
mates for complex work loads. Harv. bus. Rev., 
1960, 38(1), 87-96.—Management judgment cannot 
be taken out of manpower and work-load estimates, 
but by combining it with simple statistical techniques 
the risks in estimating can be greatly reduced.—C. F. 
Youngberg. 


7246. Mahoney, Thomas A., Jerdee, Thomas H., 
& Korman, Abraham. (U. Minnesota) An experi- 
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mental evaluation of management development. 
Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 81-98.—Using before 
and after training measures and a control group an 
evaluation was made of a 1-week training program 
for 2nd-level managers involving the case approach 
and group discussion. Those trained showed greater 
increase in scores in form of case analysis and attitude 
but not in knowledge of principles or intensity of anal- 
ysis. 2 methods of training did not differ nor were 
there instructor differences. Limitations of the case 
approach method of teaching management principles 
are pointed out.—A. S. Thompson. 

7247. Miller, Neil, & Gekoski, Norman. (Temple 
U.) Employee Preference Inventory: A forced- 
choice measure of employee attitude. Engng. in- 
dustr. Psychol., 1959, 1, 83-90.—The sentence comple- 
tion method was used to collect items. Preference 
values were obtained by having each of 162 employees 
indicate on a 5-point scale “how he would like others 
to think he held such opinions.” By having new 
groups of workers respond to the items in terms of 
the “best” or “worst” co-workers known to them, dis- 
crimination indices were calculated. A Wherry- 
Doolittle shrunken multiple R of .71 was obtained 
using supervisor’s ratings and peer rankings as a 
combined criterion. A reliability coefficient of .85 was 
—- by the test-retest method.—C. F. Young- 

erg. 


7248. Norman, Warren T. (U. Minnesota) A 
spatial analysis of an interest domain. Educ. psy- 
chol. Measmt., 1960, 20, 347-361.—“An analysis of 
interest patterns of 115 occupational and reference 
groups was undertaken. A set of nine homogeneous, 
interpretable keys for the Minnesota Vocational Inter- 
est Inventory was used to define the domain. A 
cluster analysis of the groups based upon their mutual 
distances was carried out and geometric projections 
of the space into certain two-dimensional planes were 
presented.” The dispersion model employed yielded 
results which seemed to summarize in a meaningful 
way the relations among the groups studied. Addi- 
tional studies are suggested as warranted from the 
data.—IV, Coleman. 


7249. Strother, George B., & Johnson, LeRoy. 
(UL. Wisconsin) Scaling non-monetary induce- 
ments to employment. Personnel J., 1961, 39, 363- 
365.—209 male upperclassmen in Commerce made a 
paired comparison of 6 packages that might be offered 
as an inducement to employment. They also gave a 
monetary value to each. Self-advancement packages 
including promotions and educational opportunities 
were valued most highly, then recreation and dis- 
counts, while expenses to professional meetings and a 
technical library were valued least—M. B. Mitchell. 


7250. Valentine, Lonnie D., Jr. A factor-ana- 
lytic study of the USAF Officer Activity Inven- 
tory. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-40. 
iii, 22 p—This analysis was designed to determine 
the actual number of distinct fields of interest that can 
be identified by an interest inventory scaled for 16 
officer career fields. 2 factor-analytic techniques were 
applied to the 16 job-interest scores from the USAF 
Officer Activity Inventory for a sample of new officers. 
The analyses each yielded 5 significant factors—Com- 
bat and Operations Interest, Administrative Interest, 
Technical Interest, Quantitative Interest, and Admin- 
istrative (Personnel) Interest—with corresponding 
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factors defined by almost identical clusters of interest 
scales—-USAF WADD. 


7251. Whitlock, Gerald H. (U. Tennessee) The 
status of morale measurement: 1959. USAF 
WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-136. 29 p.—This 
review and critical analysis of attempts at morale 
measurement presents the Ist phase of an investiga- 
tion aimed at developing an effective means for meas- 
uring morale among Air Force personnel. The uses 
of morale measures as predictors and as criteria are 
noted, and the implications of each usage for measure- 
ment are discussed. The problem of scale dimension- 
ality is analyzed, and studies are cited demonstrating 
the confusion resulting from erroneous assumptions of 
unidimensionality. An analysis of low intercorrela- 
tions among diverse morale measures emphasizes 
notions of dimensional relevance and concept rele- 
vanee. A review of definitions of morale points out 
such problems as the equating of job satisfaction and 
morale, individual and group references, and defini- 
tions for which no measurement operations presently 
exist. The collection of methodologies and con- 
ceptualizations which, in effect, constitute the body 
of morale theory, is reviewed with particular attention 
to conclusions drawn from factor analysis. (73 ref.) 
—G. E. Rowland. 


7252. Whitlock, Gerald H., & Cureton, Edward 
E. (U. Tennessee) Validation of morale and atti- 
tude scales. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-76. 20 p—Completed development of scales for 
measuring morale among Air Force personnel is re- 
ported. A previously developed questionnaire keyed 
for 8 scales was given to an independent sample. 
When the scores were compared with criteria derived 
from interviews, ratings, and Air Force records, 
validities were uniformly low. Although none of the 
validities are high, the scales measure expressed atti- 
tudes with considerable reliability —G. E. Rowland. 


(See also Abstracts 5539, 6306, 6314, 6482) 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


7253. Anshen, Melvin. (Carnegie Inst. Technol- 
ogy) Price tags for business policies. Harv. bus. 
Rev., 1960, 38(1), 71-78.—An organization’s policies 
reinforced by mere existence through time can become 
rituals which dominate management’s thinking and 
influence both the perception of problems and the kind 
of solutions that will be considered. Unexpressed 
quantitative measures underlie all value judgments, 
including many executive decisions. A wide range 
of error is permissible in the assignment of numerical 
weights to the variables involved in business decisions. 
Complicated mathematical techniques have been devel- 
oped for the decision process in business, but profitable 
use of quantification does not demand such techniques. 
—C. F. Youngberg. 


7254. Baker, H. C., & Mitchell, S. Some factors 
affecting technical progress in the cutlery industry. 
Occup. Psychol., 1960, 34, 45-54.—Factors which dis- 
tort communication of technical information are dis- 
cussed within the context of the industrial plant. Au- 


dience heterogeneity requires the most attention.— 
M. York. 


255. Barkin, Solomon. The function of man- 
agement. Mich. State U. bus. Top., 1960, 8, 27-43. 
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Traditionally, management’s rights of decision and 
authority were derived from ownership. Now that 
corporate ownership bears little relationship to man- 
agement, new measures are needed (other than annual 
profits) to provide checks on management’s effec- 
tiveness, and to permit employees more adequate par- 
ticipation in decision making. “Human relations” 
policies are obsolete, geared as they are to manage- 
ment’s rights. Collective bargaining at all levels of 
an enterprise is essential. Management must accept 
unions.—M, F. Estep. 


7256. Bellows, Roger M. (Rutgers U.) Motiva- 
tion by dynamic supervision. Personnel J., 1961, 
39, 304-308.—Dynamic supervision is cooperative 
rather than authoritarian. To be successful, mutual 
understanding must provide the entire organization.— 
M. B. Mitchell. 


7257. English, J. M. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Professional climate. J. engng. Educ., 1961, 51, 
266-270.—Professional climate is defined as the con- 
scious attitude of associates and management, inte- 
grated to stimulate and encourage increased intellect- 
ual capacity, moral integrity, acquisition of experience, 
and effective application of skill and knowledge in the 
conduct of work, with due regard for service to society 
and the enhancement of the profession. Few men 
should be selected to become professional engineers 
and they should be given special treatment to develop 
their capacities rapidly. —B. B. Lane. 


7258. Fielden, John S. (Harvard Business Re- 
view, Boston, Mass.) Thinking ahead: Business 
education. Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 37(6), 35-42, 
182-192.—Studies sponsored by the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration and the Ford Foundation are examined in 
arriving at recommendations for stepping up the 
caliber of tomorrow’s executives.—C. F. Youngberg. 


7259. French, John R. P., Jr., Israel, Joachim, & 
As, Dagfinn. An experiment on participation in a 
Norwegian factory. Hum. Relat., 1960, 13, 3-19.— 
Job changes were made in 4 control groups and 5 ex- 
perimental groups, each composed of 4 Ss (N = 36). 
Experimental groups were given more participation. 
Results of before and after questionnaires indicate no 
differences in production. Effects of participation in 
worker-management relations hold only for Ss who 
experience at least as much participation as they con- 
sider legitimate. Effects of participation and resist- 
ance to participation seem to be inversely related. 
Cross-cultural differences with a similar American 
experiment are discussed —W. W. Meissner. 


7260. Ghiselli, Edwin E. (U. California, Berke- 
ley) Individuality as a factor in the success of 
management personnel. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 
13, 1-10.—“Sixty-three administrators in the Italian 
Civil Service were rated by their peers on 18 traits 
pertaining to their job performance. The intercor- 
relations among persons were computed and cluster 
analysed. Each man was scored in terms of the 
degree to which his pattern of traits was dissimilar 
to those characterizing men in any of the clusters. 
The coefficient of correlation between these values, 
termed measures of individuality, and over-all job 
success was found to be .541.”—Author summary. 


7261. Odiorne, George S. (U. Michigan) Per- 
sonnel administration and the corporate image. 
Personnel J., 1961, 39, 311-313.—The personnel ad- 
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ministrator is in a position to build up a good corpo- 
rate image by sound personnel practices. Other prac- 
tices used for improving the corporate image include 
advertising, donations to colleges, and community ac- 
tivities —M. B. Mitchell. 


7262. Petersson, K. B. Combined organization 
and symbolic rating charts. Aust. J. Psychol., 1959, 
11, 162-170.—Symbolism (as represented, for ex- 
ample, in the benezene ring formula) is the “highroad 
to clearer thinking.” The author suggests the use 
of symbolic representation in the field of administra- 
tion which will combine a rating chart with an 
organization chart. Principles underlying such a pro- 
gram are discussed, and the need for research is indi- 
cated —P. E. Lichtenstein. 


7263. Ramsden, M. A. Personnel management 
in New Zealand National Airways corporation. 
Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(1), 25-31.—Summary 
of the history of the company, its personnel objectives, 
general and detailed policies, and procedures not in- 
cluding industrial relations policy. Turnover has been 
cut by 50% in a 5-year period. —J. L. Walker. 


7264. Shostak, Arthur B. (Princeton U.) Look- 
ing around: Labor relations. Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 
37(6), 25-31, 175-176.—The recent writings of soci- 
ologists, industrial psychiatrists, economists, and rep- 
resentatives of both labor and management are sum- 
marized.—C. F. Youngberg. 


7265. Speroff, B. J. (Lithographers & Printers 
National Ass.) Group psychotherapy in labor re- 
lations: A case study. Personnel J., 1960, 39, 14-17. 
—In a steel company with a long history of labor 
troubles and a huge backlog of grievances, 10 Labor 
Relations supervisors were told to come to a series of 
meetings prepared to present and discuss a current 
grievance. After each presentation, the other mem- 
bers of the group were permitted to ask questions, 
then “suggest alternate courses of action, procedures 
or methods.” When there was disagreement, as fre- 
quently occurred regarding what the union expected 
to gain by the grievance, role playing was used. It 
“proved most enlightening and valuable from two 
standpoints: (1) it revealed the inflexible, obdurate 
orientation of some of the supervisors, and (2) it 
opened up some supervisors’ eyes to the hidden pur- 
poses which often underlie the filing of grievances.” 
The group discussed the presentation “in terms of the 
personal makeup of the supervisor.” The author sum- 
marized each meeting “with special attention being 
devoted to the assessment of both the supervisor’s 
strengths and weaknesses relative to the grievance and 
his own psychodynamics.” With 6 months further 
training, rate of grievance disposition nearly doubled. 
—M. B. Mitchell. 


7266. Wisnewsky, Edward. (Gleason Steel Corp., 


Milwaukee, Wis.) Manufacturing in jeopardy. 
Harv. bus. Rev., 1959, 37(6), 131-139.—Much of the 
current “antibusiness” thinking springs not so much 
from hostility as from ignorance, itself resulting from 
the use of outdated materials in high school and 
college courses. The manufacturing executive’s mo- 
tives cannot be fully understood within the framework 
of the cultural heritage of most of his educated con- 
temporaries—C. F. Y oungberg. 


(See also Abstracts 5518, 5526, 6256) 


ENGINEERING PsyCHOLOGY 


7267. Cooke, J. E., & Agnew, J. N. (University 
Hosp., Saskatoon, Canada) ATSAM: Automatic 
timing, switching, and memory. Percept. mot. 
Skills, 1961, 12, 43-46.—A system for automatic pro- 
gramming and recording (ATSAM) is described. 
With changes in plugs and switches almost any 
sequence may be adapted to; and a flexible, reliable 
switching and memory unit for a wide variety of 
stimulus and response displays is offered—W. B. 
Essman. 


7268. Dostert, L. E. (Georgetown U.) Ap- 
proaches to the reduction of ambiguity in machine 
translation. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 
1959, 68, 234-235.—Transfer-ambiguity results from 
the lack of one-to-one equivalence of signs in source 
and target languages and the absence of complete 
structural parallelism between the 2 systems. Ap- 
proaches to the resolution of this ambiguity by prep- 
aration of microglossaries, formulation of linguistic 
operations to effect structural parallelism, establish- 
ment of categories by semantic function, and establish- 
ment of idiom classes are reviewed. Structural anal- 
ysis in a French-English translation is examined in 
detail.—R. L. Sulzer. 


7269. Flaherty, B. E., Flinn, D. E., Hauty, G. T., 
& Steinkamp, G. R. Psychiatry and space flight. 
USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60-80. 9 p. 
—The authors discuss stresses on the man-machine 
system in space due to altitude, acceleration and dy- 
namic weightlessness, temperature, radiation and me- 
teorites, day-night cycle, and emotion. An experiment 
is described in which 4 Ss undertook simulated orbital 
flights of 36 hours. S reported chamber temperature, 
oral temperature, and hygrometer reading at 90-min- 
ute intervals. Psychiatric evaluations of each S are 
presented.—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


7270. Hartman, B., McKenzie, R. E., & Gravel- 
ine, D. E. (USAF Aerospace Medical Center, 
Brooks AFB, Tex.) An exploratory study of 
changes in proficiency in a hypodynamic environ- 
ment. USAF Sch. Aviat. Med. Rep., 1960, No. 60- 
72. 13 p—1 S was exposed for 1 week to a hypo- 
dynamic environment by immersing him in water. 
Extensive measurements of metabolism, g stress tol- 
erance, psychomotor abilities on a simulated systems 
operator task, and EEGs were obtained before and 
after immersion. During immersion proficiency 
changes of response times were measured on a binary 
matching subtask, a simple vigilance subtask, and a 
multiple vigilance subtask. During immersion sig- 
nificant decrements in performance occurred from day 
to day. At the end of the 7-day immersion period 
when S was returned to a normal environment of 1 g 
he was generally incapacitated—M. C. Payne, Jr. 


7271. Hertzberg, H. T. E. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) ic an- 
thropometry of working positions. Hum. Factors, 
1960, 2, 147-155.—This paper provides a review of 
the principles and procedures of workspace design for 
engineers. It emphasizes that human body size (an- 
thropometry) and muscle force capability (biome- 
chanics) are both essential for the efficient sizing of 
equipment. The proper method of workspace design, 
the “design limits concept,” is described; and the 
fallacy of the “average man” concept is demonstrated. 
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General methods of gathering body size and strength 
data are outlined and major information sources 
noted. The author’s ideas on human muscle strength 
in the weightless state are included.—J/. M. Christen- 
sen. 

7272. Hosford, John E. Measures of depend- 
ability. Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 53-64.—“This paper 
defines dependability as the probability that a system 
will be able to operate when needed. . . . Most sys- 
tems are not required to perform their duty constantly. 
. . . An equation is given to determine the probability 
that the system is operable at the start of an interval 
if the system repeats the series of different intervals 
(duty, off, warming up, etc.) in identical form.— 
M. R. Marks. 

7273. Johnson, Ellis A. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
The long-range future of operational research. 
Operat. Res., 1960, 8, 1-23.—An address delivered to 
the Canadian Operational Research Society. Early 
and present operations research is reviewed. Quality 
control of operations research is discussed. “I believe 
the future of operations research should emphasize 
and will emphasize research in the solution of new 
operational problems. We should keep this clearly in 
mind lest our present steady progress toward excellent 
and superior operational research . . . degenerates into 
some inferior form of engineering, semi-charlatanry 
or horseback estimating, of the kind some operators 
appear to favor.”"—M. R. Marks. 


7274. Kosarin, Max G. (USA Pictorial Center, 
Long Island City, N. Y.) Language translation by 
machine. J. Soc. Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1959, 
68, 232—233.—4 phases are identified in the process of 
machine translation: (a) input in the source language, 
(b) search of dictionary storage to accomplish word- 
for-word translation, (c) sentence-for-sentence trans- 
lation through grammatical processing, and (d) out- 
put in the target language. Presently, efforts are 
being directed toward increasing computer storage to 
increase vocabulary and solve the problem of multiple 
meanings. Also, the nature of language and its rules 
is under study to permit development of computer 
programs. The automatic print reader now being de- 
veloped should speed inputs. In general, however, 
even correct phrase-for-phrase translation is 5 years 
away.—R. L. Sulzer. 


7275. Loeb, M., & Schmidt, E.A. (USA Medical 
Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) A comparison of 
the effects of different kinds of information in 
maintaining efficiency on an auditory monitoring 
task. USA Med. Res. Lab. Rep., 1960, No. 453. ii, 
8 p.—Latency of response to infrequent and randomly 
occurring auditory signals was measured during 50- 
minute listening periods. The effects of high intensity 
and low intensity signals were studied as were the 
effects of knowledge of results. Latency was con- 
stant throughout the duration of the listening period, 
and failures of detection were small for high intensity 
signals. For low intensity signals latency increased 
with the duration of the task when no knowledge of 
results was provided but did not change when knowl- 
edge of results was given.—-G. H. Mowbray. 

7276. Ohwaki, Yoshikazu; Maruyama, Kinya; 
Izumiyama, Masami; Okubo, Yukio; Ohwaki, 
Mieko ; Hariu, Tohru, & Hirai, Masahiro. (Tohoku 
U., Sendai, Japan) Teletypewriter daken k6d6 no 
bunseki oyobi kanji denshinki no seisaku ni kan- 
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suru shinrigakuteki kenkyi. [An analysis of tele- 
typewriting behavior: An attempt to construct a tele- 
typewriter with Chinese characters.] Tohoku J. exp. 
Psychol., 2, 119-139.—“Based on the frequency of use, 
2000-, 1000-, and 500-letter plans were proposed and 
11 ways of arranging keys were suggested. . . . With 
the present teletypewriter, randomly arranged Kana 
(Alphabet) were typewritten by experienced oper- 
ators and the speed was analyzed for each letter, 
finger, hand and position of the keys.” The speed 
varied depending on the way the text to be typewritten 
was presented. (15 fig., English summary)—S. 
Ohwaki. 

7277. Rochette, Walter L. (Norden Division, 
United Aircraft Corp., Norwalk, Conn.) Closed- 
circuit television: A new view for business. Per- 
sonnel J., 1961, 39, 409-412.—Closed circuit television 
may reduce costs and labor, but unless the purpose is 
explained, unions object to it as a means of spying on 
workers. “It is presently being used in industry to 
observe and inspect hazardous products—including 
radioactive applications; for the observation of tests 
conducted in inaccessible and dangerous locations ; for 
the magnification of small parts which can be ex- 
panded to full monitor-screen size in order to aid the 
operator of a machine towards the end of doing a 
better job, while at the same time upgrading the 
operator’s status ; for the centralized control of remote 
traffic areas; for the inspection of surfaces and parts 
in inaccessible locations; for person-to-person com- 
munication including the viewing of sketches, docu- 
ments and equipment; for the observation of both 
attended and unattended manufacturing flow lines ; for 
remote optical inspection and alignment of equipment ; 
for checking on the performance of automated tools 
and equipment; for monitoring smoke discharged 
from chimneys; for conducting inventories in remote 
storage areas; for the function of providing noiseless 
paging systems, etc.”—M. B. Mitchell. 


7278. Ross, Sherman, & Aines, Andrew A. 
(American Psychological Ass., Washington, D. C.) 
Human engineering: 1911 style. Hum. Factors, 
1960, 2, 169-170.—A brief historical note is given on 
a 1911 journal called Human Engineering to show an 
early use of the term. The content and methodology 
of “human engineering” and related terms as they are 
used today differ from the 1911 definition—J. M. 
Christensen, 


7279. Uhr, Leonard. (U. Michigan) Intelli- 
gence in computers: The psychology of perception 
in people and in machines. Behav. Sci., 1960, 5, 
177-182.—Computers and man are briefly compared, 
and the various human functions capable of being built 
into a computer are noted. (55 ref.)—J. Arbit. 


7280. Webber, Carl E., & Adams, Jack A. (U. 
Illinois) Issues in the use of an analog-digital data 
system for the measurement of tracking behavior. 
USAF Off. Scient. Res. tech. Note, 1960, No. TN-59- 
528. 32 p.—Tracking data collected by an analog- 
digital data system and processed with a digital com- 
puter is recommended as a solution for certain 
research restraints imposed by the traditional methods 
of measuring tracking behavior. An experiment on 
system parameters, performed entirely on a digital 
computer, evaluated sampling rate and number of 
digits per reading of simulated tracking error func- 
tions for time on target measures. A _ sampling 
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theorem recommending a sampling rate twice that of 
the highest component frequency in the analog signal 
is sound for time on target computations, but some- 
what lower rates appear acceptable for many applica- 
tions. Empirical tracking data obtained with an 
analog-digital data system is presented.—G. E. Row- 
land. 


7281. Weinreb, L., & Touger, M. L. (Radio 
Corporation America, Camden, N. J.) Variation in 
ear protector attenuation measured by different 
methods. /. Acoust. Soc. Amer., 1960, 32, 245-249. 
—4 different types of ear protectors were used with 
3 different attenuation-measuring techniques: thresh- 
old shift without protectors, loudness balance without 
protectors, and microphone output. Significant, al- 
though nonsystemic, differences were found with the 
different methods. The variance of each method was 
similar.—A. M. Small, Jr. 


(See also Abstracts 5510, 5713, 5728) 


Systems 


7282. Hitt, William D., & Ray, Horace W. 
( Battelle Memorial Inst., Columbus, O.) A labora- 
tory evaluation of the effects of electronic counter- 
measures on system performance. Hum. Factors, 
1960, 2, 128-135.—The present research program was 
designed to make optimum use of selected laboratory 
and analytical methods for purposes of simulating a 
relatively complex man-machine system. Results of 
this research program indicate that the laboratory ap- 
proach, when applied within a systems framework, 
offers an efficient and meaningful method for the eval- 
uation of electronic countermeasure effectiveness.— 
J. M. Christensen. 


7283. Hopkins, Charles O., Bauerschmidt, Don- 
ald K., & Anderson, M. J. (Hughes Aircraft Co., 
Culver City, Calif.) Display and control require- 
ments for manned space flight. USAF WADD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-197. 215 p.—Display and 
control requirements for a manned orbital vehicle of 
the “space-ferry” type were identified. The mission 
included ground launch, rendezvous with a satellite 
station already in orbit, re-entry into the earth’s at- 
mosphere, and landing at a selected base on earth. 
Display and control requirements were determined 
for: vehicle attitude control while in orbit, orbital 
plane change, minimum energy transfer between cir- 
cular orbits at different altitudes, and de-orbit for 
re-entry into the earth’s atmosphere. Displays, con- 
trols, and control panels were designed to meet these 
requirements. Representations of these displays and 
controls were constructed and incorporated into full- 
scale mockups of cockpits for 2 alternate display and 
control systems. (175 ref.) —G. E. Rowland. 


7284. Kryter, Karl D. Human engineering prin- 
ciples for the design of speech communication 
systems. U'SAF CCDD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-27. 
20 p.—Working from data of prior experiments, sys- 
tematic modifications are postulated which would 
change the Articulation Index (AI) model to more 
adequately accommodate the influence of various con- 
ditions communiy found in human engineering field 
experience. The AI models which result are given in 
8 figures which would make the calculation of an AI 
for a given system a straight-forward, “cookbook” 
solution. The conditions covered include: signal-to- 


noise ratio, clipping, actual speech level, fraction of 
time on for noise, frequency of time-on for noise, 
reverberation time, visual cues, and sense-nonsense 
characteristics of stimuli —G. E. Rowland. 

7285. Shapero, Albert; Cooper, Joel I., Rappa- 
port, Maurice; Schaeffer, K. H., & Bates, Charles 
Jr. (Stanford Research Inst., Menlo Park, Calif.) 
Human engineering testing and malfunction data 
collection in weapon system test programs. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-36. v, 47 p—‘“‘An 
examination of the practices followed in nine Air 
Force missile system test programs for obtaining per- 
formance and malfunction data concerning system 
human components led to the following conclusions: 
(1) Little, if any, systematic human factors perform- 
ance testing is being undertaken. (2) The malfunc- 
tion data collection systems being used are inadequate 
for identifying or obtaining pertinent data on human- 
initiated malfunctions. The inadequacy of the mal- 
function data collection systems is considered to be 
critical since an analysis of 4,248 malfunction reports 
drawn from the reviwed programs indicates that a 
significant portion of the malfunctions was human- 
initiated. For the nine systems this portion varied 
from 20 to 53 percent of the reported equipment 
failures and 16 to 23 percent of the unscheduled 
holds.” By emphasizing the operation involved rather 
than human error, a more facutal reporting of failures 
due to human factors may be expected because the im- 
plication of guilt will be decreased—M. B. Mitchell. 

7286. Uhlaner, Julius E. Systems research: Op- 
portunity and challenge for the measurement re- 
search psychologist. USA TAGO Personnel Res. 
Br. tech. res. Note, 1960, No. 108. 19 p.—Systems 
research is examined from the point of view of the 
human factors research scientist dealing with military 
problems. 3 major considerations are dealt with: 
(a) a review of some of the traditional research 
approaches to human factors research problems, (b) 
the measurement psychologist’s concern with current 
trends in the systems research effort and the evalua- 
tion of his possible contribution in the development 
of systems research methodology, and (c) delineation 
of a model framework for human factors oriented 
systems research within which problems may be struc- 
tured.—A. J. Drucker. 


Displays 


7287. Breneman, E. J. (Kodak Research Lab., 
Rochester, N. Y.) The luminance-difference 
threshold in viewing projected pictures. J. Soc. 
Motion Pict. TV Engineers, 1960, 69, 235-238.—An 
experimental procedure aimed at developing results 
useful in improving the quality of projected pictures is 
reported. 71 Os looked for a small arrow flashed 
against an area of 1 of 6 background photographs. 
Resulting thresholds depend upon luminance of the 
test area and upon contrast with surrounding areas.— 
R. L. Sulzer. 


7288. Coules, J., Duva, J. S., & Ganem, G. Effect 
of visual noise on the judgment of complex forms. 
USAF CCDD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-40. iv, 19 p.— 
Judgments of complexity of 20 irregular shapes were 
obtained with varying visual noise and exposure dura- 
tion. The number of sides of the forms account for 
86% of the rating variance. Form differences sig- 
nificantly affected judged complexity scores. It may 
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not be assumed that irregular forms in a given poly- 
gon category are equivalent in terms of complexity 
ratings, nor can it be said that forms with the same 
number of sides are necessarily equal. Visual noise 
affects complexity ratings of irregular forms. The 
ratings showed that forms differentially interact with 
noise. Exposure duration was not an important factor 
for judged complexity of forms.—USAF CCDD. 

7289. Crain, K., & Siegel, A. I. Aircraft detect- 
ability and visibility: II. Tachistoscopic thresholds 
for fluorescent znd ordinary paints. Wayne, Pa.: 
Applied Psychological Services, 1960. iii, 19 p.— 
Fluorescent red-orange, yellow-orange, and blue and 
ordinary matching colors were compared through 
tachistoscopic threshold determination methods. 2 
thresholds were determined under 2 different lumi- 
nance conditions: the point at which the stimulus was 
first identified and the point at which the color of the 
stimulus could be reported. For both luminance 
levels, the thresholds at which the stimuli could be 
first identified were lower (faster recognition times ) 
for the ordinary paints than for the fluorescent paints. 
The color thresholds of the ordinary paints were 
higher (slower recognition times) than those for the 
fluorescent paints—P. Federman. 


7290. Day, R. H., Baxter, J. R., & Lane, J. C. 
(U. Sydney, Australia) The psychophysical testing 
of an aircraft visual approach aid. Hum. Factors, 
1961, 2, 203-210.—Psychophysical experiments were 
performed to test the adequacy of a landing approach 
system. Under this system the correct angle of ap- 
proach is indicated when 2 parallel, horizontal rows 
of lights, 1 at landing field level, the other (a different 
color) elevated on poles, are seen by the pilot as a 
single horizontal line. Thresholds for perception of 
misalignment were determined, as well as a number 
of other psychophysical constants, under a variety of 
conditions intended to simulate the operational flight 
situation. Both pilots and nonpilots were used as Ss. 
—J. M. Christensen. 


7291. Devoe, D. B., & Duva, J.S. Display shar- 
ing through color filtering. USAF CCDD tech. 
Note, 1960, No. 60-60. 7 p—A method of display 
sharing through the projection of several different 
displays onto the same screen and selecting the desired 
display by viewing through an appropriately colored 
filter is described, and several applications of the tech- 
nique are discussed.—USAF CCDD. 


7292. Erlick, Dwight E. Judgments of the rela- 
tive frequency of two random sequential events: 
Effects of duration of observation. USAF IV ADD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-673. 7 p.—The purpose was 
to determine the effect that duration of observation 
has on one’s ability to tell which of 2 random sequen- 
tial events has occurred more frequently. Using a 
rate of 4 events per second and observation durations 
ranging from 1.75 to 80 seconds, 2 specific conditions 
were studied: (a) the effect of having a constant ob- 
servation period repeated so that Ss could anticipate 
the duration of each observation and (b) the effect of 
having a highly variable observation time such that 
the O could not accurately anticipate when the time 
sample would end. A smaller increment in frequency 
of one of the events over the other was needed as the 
observation duration increased. An asymptote was 
reached as the ratio between the more frequent and the 
less frequent event approached 1.20. With a constant 
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observation time, the asymptote is reached between 10 
and 20 seconds duration, while with a variable ob- 
servation time, it is reached between 40 and 80 sec- 
onds.—G. E. Rowland. 

7293. Flores, Ivan. (Dunlap & Associates, Stam- 
ford, Conn.) Methods for comparing the legibility 
of printed numerals. J. Psychol., 1960, 50, 3-14.—2 
methods for determining the legibility of printed char- 
acters are described. The Ist method uses tachisto- 
scopic presentation. The 2nd method simulates actual 
use. Characters are presented on documents and S is 
required to identify the characters as fast as he can. 
The discrepancy in the results from the 2 methods is 
discussed in detail. Learning is a large factor in the 
2nd method while not affecting the Ist. For the range 
of characters usable for bank applications, little differ- 
ence is noted in readability —G. E. Rowland. 

7294. Fried, Charles. (USA Ordnance Human 
Engineering Lab., Aberdeen, Md.) Studies on the 
Kinetic Depth Effect as a means for presenting 
three-dimensional information: I. Methodology 
and selection of forms for study. USA Ordn. Hum. 
Engng. Lab. tech. Memo., 1960, No. 2-60. v, 37 p.— 
In a study on the Kinetic Depth Effect, 12 stationery 
shadow projections of each of 9 forms were presented 
to 10 Ss to determine which forms appeared 2-dimen- 
sional and which appeared 3-dimensional. . . . The 
only forms that appeared 2-dimensional to all Ss in 
each of their 12 shadow projections were a wire rod 
and a helix. The helix was revealed to undergo sub- 
stantially the same changes as the wire rod. A his- 
torical account of the Kinetic Depth Effect illusion 
and its pertinence for 3-dimensional displays is pre- 
sented. (28 ref.)—Author abstract. 


7295. Greenwood, D. T. (U. Michigan) An 
extended Euler angle coordinate system for use 
with all-attitude aircraft simulators. (SAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-372. 30 p.—This 
report considers the problem of finding a suitable 
coordinate system for representing orientation. The 
new extended Euler angle system is compared with 
other coordinate systems (ordinary Euler angle sys- 
tem, reversed Euler angle system, and Quaternion 
system), particularly with respect to the output var- 
iables and the amount of analog computer equipment 
required for simulator representation. The extended 
Euler angle system requires the most equipment but 
has the advantage of being an all-attitude system wit’! 
outputs convenient for cockpit display. The data 
carry implications for simulation and instrumentation. 
—G. E. Rowland. 


7296. Gustafson, Charles E. (Behavioral Sci- 
ences Lab. Aerospace Medical Div.) A method of 
estimating surface color discriminability for cod- 
ing training equipment and predicting label legibil- 
ity. USAF WADD tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-83. 11 
p.—Using luminous reflectance values for Federal 
Standard colors, the classic formula for contrast is 
suggested as a convenient method of estimating sur- 
face color discriminability for purposes of coding 
training equipment and predicting the legibility of 
panel labels. Errors in discrimination increase as 
brightness contrast decreases, without regard to con- 
trast in hue. Specific applications of the method are 
discussed, and conclusions are drawn concerning con- 
trast limitations: for optimum color discriminability 
and label legibility —G. E. Rowland. 
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7297. Hawkes, Glenn R., & Warm, Joel S. (USA 
Medical Research Lab., Fort Knox, Ky.) Communi- 
cation by electrical stimulation of the skin: IV. 
Discrimination of duration. USA Med. Res. Lab. 
Rep., 1960, No. 447. i, 12 p.—Differential thresholds 
for the duration of electrical cutaneous stimulation 
were measured as a function of the intensity and dura- 
tion of the standard. The effect of varying rate or 
time of stimulus onset or offset was also studied. 
AT/T was significantly affected by the duration and 
intensity of the standard. It is concluded that the use 
of cutaneous electrical stimulation for communication 
purposes should consider the dependence of discrim- 
ination on both intensity and duration —G. H. Mow- 
bray. 

7298. Mandelbaum, Joseph. (New York State 
U.) An accommodation phenomenon. AMA 
Arch, Ophthal., 1960, 63, 923-926.—Distant reading 
of a sign by 21 Ss was not impeded by close interposi- 
tion of insect window screening. Moving back 18 in. 
from the screen produced blurring while further dis- 
tance up to 6 ft. produced maximum blur of the sign. 
Yet, at about 8 ft. the blur subsided. The S could not 
avoid this accommodation reflex except by moving the 
head, an act that produces rapid movement of the 
screen image on the retina. In the light of these 
results the danger of interference with focus from 
windshield dirt or other accommodation stimulus 


screen is suggested.—R. L. Sulzer. 
7299. Moser, H. M., O'Neill, J. J.. Oyer, H. J., 
Wolfe, Susan M., & Schowe, B. M., Jr. A survey 


of flight-line hand signals. USAF Operat. Applica- 
vi, 20 p.— 


tions Lab. iech. Note, 1958, No. 58-57. 
C. T. Morgan. 


7300. Nickerson, R. S., & Duva, J. S. Target 
position as a coding dimension. USAF CCDD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 64-41. iv, 20 p.—An experiment 
was conducted to determine the number of discrete 
positions of a dot in a square which can be discrim- 
inated under a variety of conditions. The results 
indicate: (a) the number will be at least 64 when the 
viewing time is 10 seconds, (b) within broad limits 
this will be independent of the size of the square and 
the size of the dot relative to the size of the square, 
(c) when exposure duration is extremely brief the 
number of discriminable positions will be less and will 
vary with size of square. Estimates are given for the 
maximum number of discriminable dot positions for 
various display-size, exposure duration conditions.”— 
USAF CCDD. 


7301. Siegel, A. I., & Crain, K. Aircraft detect- 
ability and visibility: I. Visual fields for fluorescent 
and ordinary paints. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psycho- 
logical Services, 1960. iv, 20 p.—Stimulus properties 
of fluorescent pigments (red-orange, yellow-orange, 
and blue) were compared among themselves and with 
those of matching ordinary pigments and white. 
Through visual perimetric methods 2 points were 
measured: the point at which the stimulus was first 
seen as it was brought in from the periphery and the 
point at which the true color of the test object could 
be identified. The fluorescent stimuli yielded larger 
average fields than did their ordinary color counter- 
parts. The largest visual fields for the color thresh- 
olds were found for fluorescent blue, ordinary blue, 
fluorescent red-orange, and ordinary red-orange, re- 
spectively —P. Federman. 
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7302. Steedman, William C., & Baker, Charles A. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) arget size and visual recognition. Hum. 
Factors, 1960, 2, 120-127.—This study was conducted 
to determine the speed and accuracy of form recogni- 
tion as a function of the size of target forms for 
various amounts of detail resolution. The stimulus 
forms were generated by filling in, on a statistical 
basis, some of the cells of a 90,000-cell matrix. The 
Ss were shown a “briefing target” and instructed to 
locate that target on a display containing numerous 
other forms. The significant finding is that both 
search time and errors remain invariant until the 
visual angle subtense of the targets falls below 12 
min.; at values below 12 min. performance dete- 
riorates. This effect is independent of the range of 
resolutions investigated. The implications of these 
findings to equipment design are discussed.—J. M. 
Christensen. 

7303. Steedman, William C., & Baker, Charles A. 
(Aerospace Medical Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Target size and visual recognition. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-93. iv, 18 p.—(see 
35: 7302) 

7304. Weltman, Gershon. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Estimation of the center of simulated 
planetary bodies. Hwm. Factors, 1961, 2, 211-220.— 
The task of centering the simulated image of a plan- 
etary body on a viewscreen, such as might be used in 
a satellite, was investigated using both male and 
female Ss. Performance, as measured by relative 
radial error, was significanlty better when the bodies 
viewed were full-phase than when they were crescent 
or gibbous, and was significantly better when the 
viewscreen was circular in shape than when it was 
rectangular. However, performance was not signifi- 
cantly affected by the diameter of the planetary image. 
Large individual differences were found, with males 
performing better than females. The best S per- 
formed at an error level which is theoretically com- 
patible with the requirements for attitude control 
during the re-entry of a satellite vehicle—J. M. 
Christensen. 

7305. Williams, A. C., Jr., Simon, C. W., Haugen, 
Ruth. & Roscoe, S. N. (Hughes Aircraft Co., Cul- 
ver City, Calif.) Operator performance in strike 
reconnaissance. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-521. 83 p.—The purpose, requirements, and 
constraints of the tactical strike-reconnaissance mis- 
sion are analyzed. The properties and applications 
of various sensors and their associated displays, the 
operator’s task, variables affecting his performance, 
and the operator himself were considered. 2 experi- 
mental studies were conducted. The Ist was of the 
effects of variations in display resolution and scale 
factor upon operator performance in target identifica- 
tion. The 2nd was to determine the feasibility of 
predicting the identificability of targets on the basis 
of their visible physical attributes revealed at various 
display resolutions. Results suggest that such pre- 
dictions are possible—G. E. Rowland. 


(See also Abstracts 5614, 5657, 5669, 5691, 5698) 


Controls 


7306. Baker, D. Frederick. (Behavioral Sciences 
Lab., Aerospace Medical Division) Task perform- 
ance with the CRL Model 8 Master-Slave Manip- 
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ulator as a function of object size, angle, and 
height of display. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-167. 22 p—A CRL Model 8 Master-Slave 
Manipulator was used for a remote-handling perform- 
ance task in which Ss. removed 3 sizes of hexagonal 
nuts from a display panel presented at 3 different 
working heights and 5 different angles. ‘Task per- 
formance times were analyzed in relation to joint 
range limitations of shoulder, elbow, forearm, and 
wrist movements. Within the limits of this study, the 
size of the object to be handled remotely has little 
effect on performance. Change in angle of display 
brings about significant differences in performance 
time. Performance time tends to improve as angle 
moves from horizontal to vertical at the upper height 
and from vertical to horizonfal at the lower height.— 
G. E. Rowland. 

7307. Crawford, Billy M., & Baker, D. Frederick. 
(Behavioral Sciences Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
©.) Human factors in remote handling: Survey 
and bibliography. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, 
No. 60-476. 36 p.—Feedback provisions are described. 
Human engineering considerations related to equip- 
ment design, motor and sensory requirements of tasks, 
and perceptual difficulties are discussed together with 
possible solutions. Conclusions derived from experi- 
ence and experimental studies are listed to stimulate 
and coordinate further research and development ef- 
forts. Possible implications of current remote-han- 
dling concepts for planning nuclear powered systems 
and space support units are given special considera- 
tion. A 177 item bibliography representing a thor- 
ough screening of information sources in the United 
States, Canada, Great Britain, and France is included. 
—G. E. Rowland. — 


7308. Dzendolet, Ernest. (Behavioral Sciences 
Lab., Lackland AFB, Tex.) Manual application of 
impulses while tractionless. Hum. Factors, 1961, 
2, 221-227.—20 naive Ss were required to operate a 
plunger with 1 hand while seated upon a tractionless 
device and grasping a handhold for anchorage with 
the other hand. The percentage of Ss which was able 
to push in or pull out the plunger in 1 motion de- 
creased directly with increasing force required to 
operate the plunger and with increasing distances 
through which it was required to move. The graphed 
time-record of force applied had a saw-tooth appear- 
ance, and the total duration of the applied force, i.e., 
the base of the saw-tooth, was much shorter when the 
device upon which the S was seated was tractionless 
than when it was not.—J. M. Christensen. 


7309. Muckler, Frederick A. (U. Illinois) Man- 
machine tracking performance with short-period 
oscillatory control system transients. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-3. v, 14 p.—“Six 
skilled subjects performed a single-dimension com- 
pensatory tracking task with apparatus incorporating 
oscillatory transients as control-system dynamics. The 
period of the transients was varied as the independent 
variable. System performance, as measured by time- 
on-target, improved as the transient period was in- 
creased from 1.0 to 3.5 seconds.” There were individ- 
ual differences, but ability to keep on target at all 
depended upon smooth coordination which prevented 
quickly changing stick movements and familiarity 
with the highly predictable nature of the forcing func- 
tion.—M. B. Mitchell. 
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7310. Adams, Oscar S., & Chiles, W. Dean. 
(Lockheed Aircraft Corp., Marietta, Ga.) Human 
performance as a function of the work-rest cycle. 
USAF WADD tech, Rep., 1960, No. 60-248. iii, 18 p. 
—The effect was investigated “on performance of four 
different work-rest period schedules (2 on and 2 off, 
4 on and 4 off, 6 on and 6 off, and 8 on and 8 off) 
with 4 subjects being assigned to each of the four 
work-rest period schedules. Performance was meas- 
ured by means of a battery of psychomotor tasks in- 
volving arithmetic computation, pattern discrimina- 
tion, monitoring, and vigilance. Additional data were 
obtained from information recorded in an experi- 
menter’s logbook and from responses to a subject 
questionnaire administered at the end of testing. Al- 
though the performance tasks failed to differentiate 
among the four experimental groups, the observational 
evidence suggested that the subjects in the 2-hour and 
4-hour groups achieved a more favorable adjustment 
than those in the other two groups.” They were more 
satisfied with their own work cycle, showed less re- 
sentment toward the experiment, and were more will- 
ing to contiriue or repeat the experiment than the 
6-hour or 8-hour groups.—M. B. Mitchell. 


7311. Bartl, Franz. (Boeing Airplane Co., Seattle, 
Wash.) Critical evaluation of audiometric follow- 
up tests in industry. Noise Control, 1959, 5, 243- 
246.—From the standpoint of time loss per employer 
and legal acceptability a combination screening and 
threshold method is most effective—A. M. Small, Jr. 


7312. Bartlett, R. G., Jr., & Phillips, N. E. Prob- 
lems of nitrogen-free and carbon dioxide-rich 
extraterrestrial atmospheres. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MRO005.13-3100, Sub. 
4, No. 3. ii, 6 p.-—A theoretical analysis was made of 
some problems in respiration and metabolism which 
apply especially to space travel. An extensive series 
of proposed experiments in basic habitability physiol- 
ogy was outlined.—L. Shatin. 


7313. Bhagoliwal, B.S. A work study technique 
for non-repetititive work: Development, reliabili 
and validity. J. psychol. Res., Madras, 1960, 4, 44—55. 
—A technique was developed for the analysis of non- 
repetititive work as a necessary preliminary for work 
study, in relation to 4 different types of jobs: research 
worker, stenographer, laboratory assistant, and office 
helper. Dependable reliability was found by compar- 
ing performance of one person against another in the 
same job, and the same person from one observation 
period to another. “Considerable validity” was estab- 
lished through the method of comparing the propor- 
tion of time devoted to different activities of a job as 
obtained by this technique and the work sampling 
technique.—U. Pareek. 


7314. Broadbent, D. E., & Little, E. A. J. Ef- 
fects of noise reduction in a work situation. Occup. 
Psychol., 1960, 34, 133-140.—Several checks were 
made of previous laboratory results by conducting this 
study in a film-producing plant. Measures of work 
efficiency included work rate, breakage, stoppages and 
down-time, maintenance requests, employee turnover, 
and absenteeism. Performance data were extracted 
from records for 2 6-week periods. Noise levels in 
the machine rooms were at least 98 db. Placement of 
absorbent baffles between rows of machines reduced 
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the level about 9 db. Measuring instruments were 
the Dawe sound level meter and frequency analyzer. 
The authors concluded that rate of work is not im- 
proved by noise reduction, except perhaps by a general 
morale factor. Noise effects interacted with other job 
features, such as low illumination. “Noise does pro- 
duce human error in a real-life situation, even 
amongst people who are used to it.”"—M. York. 


7315. Brown, John L. (U. Pennsylvania) Ac- 
celeration and motor performance. Hum. Factors, 
1961, 2, 175-185.—Selected recent experiments on 
effects of acceleration on the motor performance of a 
S in a human centrifuge are reviewed. They are 
discussed under the main headings: Ejection, Pilot- 
ing Performance, Interaction of Acceleration and Per- 
formance, and Psychological Factors. General re- 
search techniques and methods are outlined.—J. M. 
Christensen. 


7316. Clark, Brant, & Graybiel, Ashton. Human 
performance during adaptation to stress in the 
Pensacola Slow Rotation Room. USN Sch. Aviat. 
Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.13-6001, Sub. 
1, No. 52. ii, 25 p—One control S with no vestibular 
function and 5 healthy Ss were subjected to constant 
rotations varying from 1.71 to 10.00 rpm for 2 days 
to determine changes in performance on a variety of 
tasks. The angular velocities used were within the 
range proposed to generate artificial gravity on space 
platiorms. The control S_ showed insignificant 
changes in performances associated with rotation. 
The most prominent change in the normal Ss was a 
change in motivation toward the tasks. Performance 
on tests of walking and body steadiness decreased sub- 


stantially both during and immediately following rota- 


tion. No significant decrement was observed for 
strength of grip, ball throwing, dart tossing, hand 
steadiness, card sorting, and dial setting.—L. Shatin. 


7317. Dzendolet, Ernest. (Aerospace Medical 
Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Manual applica- 
tion of impuises while tractionless. USAF WADD 
tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-129. iii, 12 p.—*The per- 
centage of naive subjects who, while tractionless in a 
horizontal plane and anchored by one handhold, push 
in or pull out a plunger in one motion against various 
frictional forces and travel distances, decreases di- 
rectly as the force and distance required. With large- 
force impulses, the impulse is linear. . . . The shape 
of the impulse is saw-toothed, and its area approx- 
imated by taking three-fourths of the area of a rec- 
tangle whose base is the duration, and height, the 
force of the impulse. For this experiment, the max- 
imum duration of an effective impulse for a required 
force of 40 pounds is. 0.5 seconds for a push-in, and 
0.3 seconds for a pull-out impulse. A subject, without 
a handhold, can seat the plunger with a push, and, in 
spite of the reaction to the impulse, remain attached 
to the equipment without unseating it."—M. B. 
Mitchell. 


7318. Glanville, W. (Dept. Scientific & Industrial 
Research) Light and road safety. Trans. /llum. 
Engng. Soc., Lond., 1960, 25, 69-85.—A review of 
some factors effecting the visibility of objects under 
various weather and highway conditions. The rela- 
tive importance of the types of highway surfaces, 
street lighting and vehicle lighting techniques are 
discussed.—-B. W. Wild. 


7319. Graybiel, Ashton, & Clark, Brant. Symp- 
toms resulting from prolonged immersion in . 
water: The problem of zero G asthenia. USN Sch. 
Aviat. Med. res. Rep., 1960, Proj. No. MR005.15- 
2001, Sub. 1, No. 4. ii, 27 p.—The purpose of this 
study was to develop a method for simulating the 
effects of reduced G on the muscular system of human 
Ss and then to make preliminary observations of any 
changes in cardiovascular function and muscular 
strength and coordination. To reduce the effects of 
G on the body, 3 Ss were floated in tanks of physio- 
logical saline solution 10 hours daily for 2 weeks. 
Concomitantly, attempts were made to eliminate the 
effects of sensory deprivation. Tests of cardiovas- 
cular function and muscular strength and coordination 
were given before, during, and after the experiment. 
The results indicated little or no systematic change in 
the tests of muscular strength and coordination, but all 
3 Ss showed marked postural hypotension on the tilt- 
table during and following the period of immersion. 
(28 ref.) —L. Shatin. 


7320. Headley, Robert N., Brinkley, James W., 
Lokatos, George, & Managan, Richard F. (Life 
Support Systems Lab., Aerospace Medical Division) 
Human Factors responses during ground impact. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-590. 33 p.— 
46 vertical impact experiments were conducted using 
a simulated B-70 escape capsule and 11 seated human 
Ss. Impact velocities ranged from 9.8 to 30 ft/sec. 
3 restraint systems were tested. Mean rates of onset 
of deceleration were as high as 1620 g/sec with max- 
imum g-loads to 35 g. The only noteworthy finding 
of pre- and posttest clinical examinations was 1 case 
of microscopic hematuria lasting 1 month. The con- 
clusion was that impact decelerations of 24 g with a 
velocity change of 30 ft/sec and a 500 g/sec rate of 
onset can be tolerated by using a proper body restraint 
system, good upper torso support, proper torso and 
neck positioning and by eliminating all possible elastic 
recoil components.—G. E. Rowland. 


7321. Holley, W. Work measurement and the 
employee. Personnel pract. Bull., 1960, 16(1), 19- 
24.—This is a discussion of the criticisms of time and 
method study and work measurement including em- 
ployee reaction and systems. There is some justi- 
fication for the criticism that it ignores people and 
concentrates on work. The approach is rather mech- 
anistic. Work study concepts are empirically based 
and at this time this is the only basis possible. Results 
achieved have been impressive. It is a fairly exact 
technique.—J. L. Walker. 


7322. Irens, A. N. (South Western Electricity 
Board) Light and productivity. Trans. Illum. 
Engng. Soc., Lond., 1960, 25, 53-68.—A presentation 
of examples to show the advantages of increased illu- 
mination in commercial establishments.—B. WV. Wild. 


7323. Irvine, Thomas F., Jr., & Cramer, Kenneth 
R. (North Carolina State Coll.) Thermal analysis 
of space suits in orbit. USAF IV”ADD tech. Note, 
1960, No. 60-145. 20 p.—Thermal analysis of a model 
space suit in orbit is presented as a guide for designers 
and as a basis for the prediction of a suited man’s 
thermal environment in an earth orbit. Results dem- 
onstrate the feasibility of passive suit-temperature 
control through the proper choice of materials and 
surface spectral properties —G. E. Rowland. 
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7324. Jackson, Margaret M. Usage rates of air- 
craft oxygen. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 
60-106. 15 p—An investigation was conducted to 
evaluate aircrew oxygen requirements for current and 
future aircraft. A literature review of studies on the 
rate of oxygen use in flight is presented. Data from 
actual flights, altitude chamber studies, and simulated 
missions on a jet trainer and F-102 simulator with Ss 
wearing full-head pressure helmets or oxygen masks 
are presented and discussed. Results of the investiga- 
tion indicate that aircraft oxygen installation figures, 
when based on a pulmonary ventilation rate of 25 
l/min. BTPS, will provide an adequate oxygen supply 
for 99% of the Air Force personnel performing duties 
equivalent to light work at cabin altitudes up to 35,000 
feet. Loss of cabin pressure with subsequent exposure 
to higher altitudes increases the requirement for ox- 
ygen.—G. E. Rowland. 


7325. Kiehl, Paul F. Guide to aircrew personal 
and aircraft installed equipment. USAF WADD 
tech. Note, 1960, No. 60-230. 140 p—A catalog 
format has been used in this technical note to describe 
and illustrate both personal equipment for aircrews 
and the equipment installed in aircraft that is of spe- 
cial interest to aircrews. The document includes 
information on special high altitude and long range 
flight clothing, personal and aircraft-installed oxygen 
equipment, survival kits, life rafts and preservers, 
parachutes, in-flight feeding systems, survival food 
packets, and aircraft-installed food service equipment. 
Brief descriptions of 128 items are included along with 
photographs illustrating the items.—G. E. Rowland. 


7326. Miller, Irwin; Simon, George B., & Cohen, 
Edwin. (Link Division General Precision, Inc., 
Binghamton, N. Y.) A device and tests for meas- 
uring intellectual functions during acceleration. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-366. 49 p.— 
To determine the extent to which man’s intellectual 
functions might be impaired under high g, a device 
was designed for use with the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Division human centrifuge. This device, the 
Link Intellectual Functions Tester (LIFT), can be 
operated up to 14 g and features automatic scoring, 
tabulation of responses, and automatic pacing of stim- 
ulus presentation. 3 test batteries of 14 1-minute tests 
were developed for use in evaluation of verbal, reason- 
ing, mathematical, and perceptual abilities under the 
limitations of high g on the centrifuge. Median re- 
liability of the l-minute tests was 0.27; estimated 
reliability of the 14-test battery was 0.83. Experi- 
mentation to measure test reliability and personnel 
performance for conditions greater than 1 g remain 
to be accomplished in future research.—G. FE. Row- 
land. 


7327. Mil’shtein, G. I. Opyt kompleksnogo 
élektrofiziologicheskogo izucheniia vliianiia fizi- 
cheskoi nagruzki na funktsional’noe sostoianie 
tsentral’noi nervnoi sistemy. [Multiple electro- 
physiological experimental study of the influence of 
physical exercise on the functional state of the central 
nervous system.] Zh. vyssh. nervn. Deiatel., 1960, 
10, 505-511.—EEG, ECG, and EMG’s were recorded 
in 10 Ss to determine the influence of physical exer- 
cise on the functional state of the central nervous 
system. Pressing of a hand dynamometer on com- 
mand was used as a functional test. Ss performed 50 
minutes work on a veloergometer at a rate of 60 
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rotations/min. In some experiments a gas mask was 
applied with air current of 30 1/min. In most Ss the 
performance of intensive work on the veloergometer 
did not produce any changes in the functional state of 
the central nervous system. Performance of the same 
work in a gas mask, however, led to disappearance of 
the conditioned (prestart) ECG and EEG reactions, 
an increase in the latency of the muscular reaction, 
and disinhibition of the EEG reaction to “external 
signals” (light and sound).—/. D, London. 

7328. O’Connell, M. H. (USAF School Aviation 
Medicine, Brooks AFB, Tex.) Aircraft noise. 
Aeromed. Rev., 1960, No. 3-60. 29 p.—A review of 
composition of noises in flight and during ground 
operations, of the effects of noise on man, and of 
protective devices. (25 ref.) —C. 7. Morgan. 

7329. Rees, David W., & Copeland, Nola K. 
Discrimination of differences in mass of weightless 
objects. USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-601. 
21 p.—Absence of gravity results in the loss of many 
familiar kinesthetic cues of weight and friction neces- 
sary to man for object discrimination and manipula- 
tion. Man’s ability to discriminate small differences 
in mass as opposed to small differences in weight was 
studied. 4 weight series were used, each consisting 
of a standard (1000, 3000, 5000, or 7000 grams) and 
9 comparison stimuli. Judgments for mass differences 
were made with the same weights supported by com- 
pressed air on an air-bearing table. Thus, the fric- 
tionless aspect of a weightless environment was sim- 
ulated. Results show that the mean difference limen, 
mean standard deviation, and Weber ratio (AS/S) 
for each standard are much larger for mass than for 
weight. Thus, to be detected under a weightless con- 
dition, mass increments must be at least twice as large 
as the weight increments required for discrimination 
in a normal weight-lifting situation —G. E. Rowland. 

7330. Reymond, M. C. Une étude pratique sur 
Vinfluence de pauses horaires dans le travail dacty- 
lographique. [A practical study of the effect of 
hourly pauses on stenographic work.] Travail hum., 
1959, 22, 351-354.—The number of letters typed and 
errors made while typing a sample letter were counted 
for 2 weeks. During the lst week the typist worked 
each afternoon for 4 hours without stopping, while 
during the 2nd week she typed 55 minutes and rested 
5. Saving of errors was significant, but no increase 
in output.—R, W. Husband. 


7331. Scherrer, J..& Monod, H. Le travail mus- 
culaire local et la fatigue chez homme. [Local 
muscular work and fatigue in man.] J. Physiol. 
Pathol. gen., 1960, 52, 419-501.—A general review 
with extensive bibliography of data and theories of 
human fatigue and work decrement is presented. 
There are summaries of ergodynamographic studies, 
electrophysiology, and circulatory and respiratory 
phenomena. Proposed mechanisms of local muscular 
fatigue are examined with attention given to compar- 
ison of local, regional, and general work and to com- 
pensation. (English summary)—C. J. Smith. 


7332. Schmidtke, H. (Rheinlanddamm 201, Dort- 
mund, Germany) Arbeitswechsel und psychische 
Beanspruchung. [Change of work and psychic ex- 
ertion.| Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 601-623.—In order 
to find out to what degree “change of work” influences 
psychic involvement and exertion, 3 methods were 
employed: (a) observation of behavior and interview, 
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(b) the degree of difficulties was recorded, (c) the 
(visual) flicker-fusion frequency was measured. It 
turned out that the “degree of difficulty placement” of 
the Ss corresponded to the difficulty placement reached 
on the basis of flicker-fusion frequency measurements. 
(31 ref., English & French summaries)—H. J. 
Priester. 

7333. Siegel, A. L., Bulinkis, J.. Hatton, R., & 
Crain, K. A technique for the evaluation of 
operator performance in pressure suits and other 
flight apparel. Wayne, Pa.: Applied Psychological 
Services, 1960. v, 97 p—A method for meeting the 
need for evaluating perceptual and motor performance 
in full pressure suits and other flight apparel is de- 
scribed. ‘The scheme is based on determinations of 
performance capability of rate of movement, psycho- 
motor coordination, manual dexterity and light manip- 
ulatory performance, work space requirements, visuai 
fields, anthropometric flexibility, manipulative area, 
and effort required for task performance. Addition- 
ally, the design of an apparatus which will allow for 
the accomplishment of standardized measurements in 
each of these areas is described.—P. Federman. 


7334. Simons, John C., & Gardner, Melvin S. 
(Behavioral Sciences Lab., Wright-Patterson AFB, 
O.) Self-maneuvering for the orbital worker. 
USAF WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-748. 27 p.— 
Various self-propulsion and stabilization systems have 
been flight-tested under weightless conditions. The 
capability of these systems is reviewed. After an- 
alyzing the basic motion and orientation problems of 
the orbital worker, requirements for an optimum 
propulsion and stabilization system are discussed.— 
G. E. Rowland. 


7335. Weston, H. C. Rationally recommended 
illumination levels. Trans. Illum. Engng. Soc., 
Lond., 1961, 26, 1-16.—A comparison of the bases of 
some currently advocated illumination levels is pre- 
sented. Illumination levels based on psychological 
effects as well as on the basis of critical detail, con- 
trast and lightness is recommended. This technique 
is claimed to be simpler, more practical and more sci- 
entific than the technique proposed for the American 
Illuminating Engineering Society by Blackwell.— 
B. W. Wild. 


(See also Abstracts 5660, 5677, 5684, 7269, 7270) 


Accipents & SAFETY 


7336. Forbes, T. W. Human factors in highway 
safety. Traff. saf. res. Rev., 1960, 4(1), 8-11— 
Forbes’ talk at the Annual Virginia Highway Confer- 
ence in October, 1959, centers around 2 specific factual 
kinds of information that affect the task of the driver 
and his effectiveness: (a) Information which the 
driver has about the best procedures for operating the 
vehicle on modern highways, and (b) Information 
which the highway designer and traffic engineer have 
about driver abilities. Information which drivers 
have about effective driving is less than is commonly 
assumed. A human engineering approach should be 
taken to determine what information the driver ac- 
tually needs to perform his task most effectively. The 
task, itself, should be analyzed from the driver’s view- 
point to reduce its complexity, to arrive at less am- 
biguous symbols, etc. The problem of driver drowsi- 
ness and sleep should also be given further attention; 
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however, a change in the driver’s traditional attitude 
toward this particular problem is needed before prog- 
ress can be made in this area. Future progress in all 
areas of highway safety is dependent upon continued 
and increased support of research studies on a large 
scale.—R. E. Chandler. 

7337. Hyman, Aaron. (Aerospace Medical Lab., 
Wright-Patterson AFB, O.) Potential uses of al- 
ternate binocular presentation in studies of vision 
and as an indicator of physiological stress. USAF 
WADD tech. Rep., 1960, No. 60-302. 17 p.—lIndi- 
cators of physiological stress are needed for evaluat- 
ing protective devices and procedures which are to be 
used by personnel flying in future high-performance 
aircraft and spacecraft. Study of 2 phenomena is 
invited: (a) stereofusion resulting from alternate 
stimulation of the 2 eyes with disparate displays and 
(b) response latency of eye movements resulting from 
periodic ocular occlusion. The usefulness of such 
investigations for the development of simple indices 
reflecting the presence of physiological stress is dis- 
cussed. Also discussed is the contribution which may 
be provided to vision theory by an investigation of 
the phenomenon of stereofusion from alternate binoc- 
ular presentation. Exploratory examination of this 
phenomenon reveals that at some frequencies and with 
some temporal patterns of alternate presentation, an 
O, shown binocularly disparate views of a target, sees 
2 stationary targets laterally displaced instead of a 
single stationary target displaced in depth; yet, the 
disparate retinal points stimulated by the target are 
capable of creating a fused impression when the pres- 
entation to the 2 eyes is simultaneous, or at a higher 
frequency of alternation.—G. E. Rowland. 

7338. Learner, David B. (General Motors Corp., 
Detroit, Mich.) A system measure of driver per- 
formance. Hum. Factors, 1960, 2, 136-140.—A gen- 
eral review of measures of driving performance intro- 
duces a discussion of criteria requirements. Specific 
suggestions for criteria development related to psy- 
chomotor, intellectual, and perceptual processes of the 
driver are included. In addition, a general measure 
for determining system performance that has applica- 
tion for all vehicular man-machine systems is de- 
scribed.—J. M. Christensen. 


7339. Mierke, K. (U. Kiel, Germany) Uber die 
reaktive Stérempfindlichkeit: Ein Beitrag zur 
Verkehrspsychologie. [On reactive susceptibility to 
disturbance: A contribution to the psychology of 
traffic.] Psychol. Beit., 1960, 4, 522-529.—Qualifica- 
tion testing for a driver’s license should include 
methods that test security of reaction and, especially, 
the reactive susceptibility to disturbance. Quantita- 
tive and qualitative methods should be combined so 
as to provoke insecurity of reaction and susceptibility 
to disturbance which can probably be interpreted as 
an expression of the disorganization of the individual 
drive and motive structure. (English & French sum- 
maries )—H. J. Priester. 


7340. Nielsen, J. M. (U. California Los Angeles) 
Basis of disability in industrial injuries. Bull. Los 
Angeles Neurol. Soc., 1960, 25, 89-99.—337 industrial 
accidents evaluated during the past decade for basic 
causes of disability are reported. These were ex- 
amined independently by the author, a neurologist, for 
the local Industrial Accident Commission, referred 
because they were of suspected neurological or psychi- 
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atric conditions, and not consecutive cases at the com- 
mission. Nearly 40% of the cases involved injuries to 
bones, joints, discs, ligaments, and muscles ; 29% had 
functional (psychological) disease as well as the phys- 
ical trauma; and 24% had cerebral concussion with 
residuals of headache and dizziness. Among the pa- 
tients with significant psychological disease, 37% felt 
they were totally and permanently disabled as a result 
of the accident. Symptoms of cerebral concussion 
appeared immediately after the injury and cleared 
gradually; whereas psychoneurotic symptoms devel- 
oped slowly and increased with time, especially where 
litigation was involved. Age differences for the var- 
ious categories were not significant.—/. N. Mensh. 


7341. Severy, Derwyn M. (U. California Los 
Angeles) Automobile collisions on purpose. Hum. 
Factors, 1961, 2, 186-202.—This paper presents a 
brief discussion of some of the findings from 48-full- 
scale automobile collision experiments conducted at 
UCLA during the past 10 years. These experiments 
have provided critically needed data on physical fac- 
tors relating to vehicular collision dynamics and 
attending motorist injuries. Use of both human Ss 
and anthropometric dummies facilitate procurement of 
critically needed data on the relation of design to 
injury causation. Specific data derived from these 
experiments include deceleration patterns for different 
locations on the motorist and car structure, the rela- 
tion of impact speed to car deformation and repair 
costs, the performance of motorist restraining devices, 
and the interaction of human and dummy motorists 
with their cars’ internal and external environment 
during collisions.—J. M. Christensen. 


7342. Suhr, Virtus W. (Iowa State U.) Per- 
sonality and driving efficiency. Percept. mot. Skills, 
1961, 12, 34.—A significant difference between highiy 
rated drivers and others emerged for the M factor on 


the Cattell 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire.— 
W. B. Essman., 


7343. Undeutsch, U. (U. Kéln, Germany) Psy- 
chologische Gesichtspunkte zur Sicherung des 
Fussganger und Radverkehrs. | Psychological view- 
points for the safety of pedestrians and cyclists. ] 
Koln, Germany: Arbeits- und Forschungsgemein- 
schaft fir Stadtverkehr und Verkehrssicherheit, 1960. 
35 p.—Fattors related to increased traffic accidents for 
pedestrians and cyclists were described. In addition 
to the amount of traffic, time of day and age were 
factors directly associated with accident frequency. 
When accidents were categorized by age, differences 
were observed for different age groups for both pedes- 
trians and cyclists. Statistics were cited from official 
German and Swedish sources. Practical preventive 
measures for greater traffic safety were summarized.— 
H. Roemmich. 


(See also Abstracts 5495, 6762) 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PsYCHOLOGY 


7344. Anon. What programs make people buy? 
Printers Ink, 1960, 270, 21-26.—Report of a pilot test 
of 100 men and 100 women conducted by M. Frances 
Estep. An attempt was made to relate product con- 
sumption patterns to preferences for 6 specific pro- 
gram types, and to personality characteristics of 
viewers.—D. W. Twedt. 
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7345. Benson, Purnell H. (Drew U.) A psy- 
chometric approach to predicting consumer pref- 
erence. Personnel Psychol., 1960, 13, 71-80.—From 
questionnaire reports on food preferences and on 
preferred frequency of serving 20 food items, it was 
found that physical capacity to consume is a restric- 
tion affecting consumer behavior toward foods. The 
study showed that consumer choices along a quantita- 
tive continuum can be predicted with fair accuracy.— 
A. S. Thompson. 

7346. Boggs, Mildred M., Venstrom, Delpha W., 
Harris, Jean G., & Shinoda, Sumiko. Performance 
of flavor judges in long-term studies with frozen 
cauliflower and spinach. Food Technol., 1960, 14, 
366.—Taste panels for evaluating changes in the 
flavor of 2 vegetables were selected on the basis of 
ability to discriminate between fresh samples and 
those in which a controlled amount of deterioration 
had been induced. Following an extended training 
period 32 panel members were chosen who scored 
75% correct or better in a critical 20 judgment test. 
These scores closely estimated judges’ performances 
in testing 450 pairs during a 14-month study. Repeti- 
tion of the original test at the end of the study showed 
no changes in performance.—D. R. Peryam., 


7347. Dykstra, Otto, Jr. (General Foods Research 
Center, Tarrytown, N. Y.) A note on the analysis 
of consumer preference data. Food Technol., 1960, 
14, 314-315.—Data previously published on consumer 
preference for 4 strawberry ice creams differing in 
sugar level, which had been analyzed using a method 
of chi-square, were re-analyzed using an improved 
method which takes into account not only the direct 
comparisons between any 2 samples, but also the 
indirect comparisons. Precision was increased to that 
attainable with approximately twice as many judg- 
ments using the chi-square method. The indirect 
information was shown to be in agreement with the 
direct information. 4 pairs of ice creams, rather than 
1 pair as in the original analysis, were found to differ 
significantly —D. R. Peryam. 


7348. Goldman, Marshall I. (Wellesley Coll.) 
Marketing: A lesson for Marx. Harv. bus. Rev., 
1960, 38(1), 79-86.—Consumers are human, meaning 
they are unpredictable. As soon as they are supplied 
with something more than their basic needs and are 
allowed freedom of choice it becomes difficult to antic- 
ipate their behavior. In the past chronic shortages 
of goods have enabled Soviet leaders to insist that 
product differentiation, advertising, promotion, and 
related activities are inefficient and wasteful; but now 
that the standard of living in the Soviet Union has 
been improving, their system of consumer goods dis- 
tribution has begun to resemble that of the West.— 
C. F. Youngberg. 

7349. Gordon, Joan, & Noble, Isabel. (U. Minne- 
sota) Application of the paired comparison 
method to the study of flavor differences in cooked 
vegetables. Food Res., 1960, 25, 257-262.—Bradley 
and Terry’s rank score method was used to determine 
the effects of different cooking methods on cabbage, 
broccoli, and cauliflower. 6 college students were 
trained to judge on a mild to strong and hay like 
dimension. For each vegetable each S replicated 4 
times the 6 pairs of samples representing 4 cooking 
methods. Analysis showed that: (a) panel members’ 
judgments were homogeneous, (b) replications were 
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consistent, and (c) treatment differences were highly 
significant. All vegetables cooked in boiling water 
were milder than when cooked in steam by any of 3 
methods.—D. R. Peryam. 


7350. Hanson, Helen L., Brushway, Marian J., 
& Lineweaver, Hans. (Western Regional Research 
Lab., Albany, Calif.) Monosodium glutamate stud- 
ies: I. Factors affecting detection of and prefer- 
ence for added glutamate in foods. Food Technol., 
1960, 14, 320-327.—The effect of various product 
characteristics on the ability of a trained taste panel, 
using the duo-trio method, to detect the presence of 
monosodium glutamate was studied in a number of 
foods. Detection was interfered with only slightly 
by addition of thickenings, fats, or seasonings at nor- 
mal levels. Comparisons with salt (NaCl) showed 
that “The glutamate ion has a specific flavor effect 
that is more readily detected than the chloride ion 
when NaCl and glutamate are added at approximately 
equal sodium concentrations. . . .” Consumer prefer- 
ence for glutamate-containing samples did not vary in 
a consistent manner with salt level but seemed to de- 
crease somewhat as the optimum salt level was ap- 
proached.—D. R. Peryam. 


7351. Moorjani, M. N., Montgomery, W. A., & 
Coote, G. G. Correlation of taste panel gradings 
with salt-extractable protein of frozen fish fillets. 
Food Res., 1960, 25, 263-269.—A 12-member panel 
of experienced fish tasters evaluated the degree of 
toughness of cooked fish fillets from material stored 
in vacuum at —18° C and in bags at —18° C and 
—10° C. Tests were run monthly for 6 months, using 
paired comparisons with “no difference” judgments 
permitted. Toughness was indicated as slight, def- 
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inite, or very definite. At 2 months the —10° C treat- 
ment was significantly tougher than the other 2, and 
the amount of difference increased progressively to the 
end of storage. An analysis utilizing scores based on 
degree of toughness slightly increased precision over 
the usual binomial analysis; in the latter, discard- 
ing “no difference” judgments increased sensitivity 
slightly. Panel evaluations agreed perfectly with the 
salt-extractable protein nitrogen values in discriminat- 
ing between treatments.—D. R. Peryam. 


7352. Pangborn, Rose M. (U. California) In- 
fluence of hunger on sweetness preferences and 
taste thresholds. Amer. J. clin. Nutr., 1959, 7, 280- 
287.—No relationship was observed between degree 
of hunger and sweetness preferences by either 11,000 
randomly selected Ss or 8 highly trained panel judges. 
Fasting vs. nonfasting had little effect on difference 
thresholds or identification thresholds for sucrose, 
citric acid, sodium chloride, or caffeine. However, 
taste thresholds for these 4 compounds were signifi- 
cantly reduced following training.—T. Millon. 


7353. Rerat, G. L’étude des recrutements par 
annonces. [The study of recruitment by small ads. ] 
Bull. Cent. Etud, Rech. Psychotech., 1959, 8, 361-368. 
—The belief that the best man can be selected from 
a large number of applicants is not justified. The 
observation of a certain number of cases indicate that 
it is better to aim at answers of a high quality by 
means of an objective and explicit advertisement at- 
tracting a limited number of answers than to get a 
large number of inadequate applications through a 
publicity-type ad which is purposely vague. It is also 
noted that the best applicants are lost because of the 


long delay in seeing the applicants.—V. Sanua. 
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